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URBANISM AS A WAY OF LIFE 
LOUIS WIRTH 


V ABSTRACT 


The urbanization of the world, which is one of the most impressive facts of modern 
times, has wrought profound changes in virtually every phase of social life. The recency 
and rapidity of urbanization in the United States accounts for the acuteness of our 
urban problems and our lack of awareness of them. Despite the dominance of urbanism 
in the modern world we still lack a sociological definition of the city which would take 
adequate account of the fact that while the city is the characteristic locus of urbanism, 
the urban mode of life is not confined to cities. For sociological purposes a city is a 
relatively large, dense, and permanent settlement of heterogeneous individuals. Large 
numbers account for individual variability, the relative absence of intimate personal 
acquaintanceship, the segmentalization oi human relations which are largely anony- 
mous, superficial, and transitory, and associated characteristics. Density involves di- 
versification and specialization, the coincidence of close physical contact and distant 
social relations, glaring contrasts, a complex pattern of segregation, the predominance» 
of formal social control, and accentuated friction, among other phenomena. Hetero- 
geneity tends to break down rigid social structures and to produce increased mobility, 
instability, and insecurity, and the affiliation of the individuals with a variety of inter- 
secting and tangential social groups with a high rate of membership turnover. The 
pecuniary nexus tends to displace personal relations, and institutions tend to cater to 
mass rather than to individual requirements. The individual thus becomes effective 
only as he acts through organized groups. The complicated phenomena of urbanism 
may acquire unity and coherence if the sociological analysis proceeds in the light of 
such a body of theory. The empirical evidence concerning the ecology, the social 
organization, and the social psychology of the urban mode of life confirms the fruit- 
fulness of this approach. 


I. THE CITY AND CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION 


Just as the beginning of Western civilization is marked by the 
permanent settlement of formerly nomadic peoples in the Mediter- 
ranean basin, so the beginning of what is distinctively modern in 
our civilization is best signalized by the growth of great cities! 
Nowhere has mankind been farther removed from organic nature 
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than under the conditions of life characteristic of great cities. The 
contemporary world no longer presents a picture of small isolated 
groups of human beings scattered over a vast territory, as Sumner 
described primitive society.t The distinctive feature of the mode of 
living of man in the modern age is his concentration into gigantic 
aggregations around which cluster lesser centers and from which 
radiate the ideas and practices that we call civilization. 

The degree to which the contemporary world may be said to be 
“urban” is not fully or accurately measured by the proportion of the 
total population living in cities. The influences which cities exert 
upon the social life of man are greater than the ratio of the urban 
population would indicate, for the city is not only in ever larger 
degrees the dwelling-place and the workshop of modern man, but 
it is the initiating and controlling center of economic, political, and 
cultural life that has drawn the most remote parts of the world into ` 
its orbit and woven diverse areas, peoples, and activities into a 
cosmos. 

The growth of cities and the urbanization of the world is one of 
the most impressive facts of modern times. Although it is impossible 
to state precisely what proportion of the estimated total world- 
population of approximately 1,800,000,000 is urban, 69.2 per cent 
of the total population of those countries that do distinguish be- 
tween urban and rural areas is urban? Considering the fact, more- 
aver, that the world's population is very unevenly distributed and 
that the growth of cities is not very far advanced in some of the 
countries that have only recently been touched by industrialism, 
this average understates the extent to which urban concentration 
has proceeded in those countries where the impact of the industrial 
revolution has been more forceful and of less recent date. This shift 
from a rural to a predominantly urban society, which has taken 
place within the span of a single generation in such industrialized 
areas as the United States and Japan, has been accompanied by 
profound changes in virtually every phase of social lite; It is these . 
changes and their ramifications that invite the attention of the so- 
ciologist to the study of the differences between the rural and the . 


` 


: William Graham Sumner, Folkways (Boston, 1906), p. 12. 
25, V. Pearson, The Growth and Distribution of Population (New York, 1935), p. 211. 
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urban mode of living. The pursuit of this interest is an indispensable 
prerequisite for the comprehension and possible mastery of some of 
thé most crucial contemporary problems of social life since it is 
likely to furnish one of the most revealing perspectives for the under- 
standing of the ongoing changes in human nature and the social 
order.3 
Since the city is the product of growth rather than of instantane- 
ous creation, it is to be expected that the influences which it exerts 
upon the modes of life should not be able to wipe out completely 
T the previously dominant modes of human association. To a greater 
` or lesser degree, therefore, our social life bears the imprint of an 
earlier folk society, the characteristic modes of settlement of which 
were the farm, the manor, and the village. This historic influence 
is reinforced by the circumstance that the population of the city 
. itself is in large measure recruited from the countryside, where a 
mode of life reminiscent of this earlier form of existence persists. 
Hence we should not expect to find abrupt and discontinuous varia- 
tion between urban and rural types of personality. The city and the 
country may be regarded as two poles in reference to one or the 
other of which all human settlements tend to arrange themselves. 
In viewing urban-industrial and rural-folk society as ideal types of 
communities, we may obtain a perspective for the analysis of the 
basic models of human association as they appear in contemporary 


civilization. i 
. 


II. A SOCIOLOGICAL DEFINITION OF THE CITY 


Despite the preponderant significance of the city in our civiliza- 
tion, however, our knowledge of the nature of urbanism and the 
process of urbanization is meager. Many attempts have indeed been 
made to isolate the distinguishing characteristics of urban life. Ge- 
ograpbers, historians, economists, and political scientists have in- 


3 Whereas rural life in the United States-has for a long time been a subject of con- 
siderable interest on the part of governmental bureaus, the most notable case of a 
comprehensive report being that submitted by the Country Life Commission to Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt in 1909, it is worthy of note that no equally comprehensive 
official inquiry into urban life was undertaken until the establishment of a Research 
Committee on Urbanism of the National Resources Committee. (Cf. Our Cities: Their 
Role in the National Economy [Washington: Government Printing Office, 1937].) 
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corporated the points of view of their respective disciplines into 
diverse definitions of the city. While in no sense intended to super- 
sede these, the formulation of a sociological approach to the city 
may incidentally serve to call attention to the interrelations be- 
tween them by emphasizing the peculiar characteristics of the city 
as a particular form of human association. A sociologically signifi- 
cant definition of the city seeks to select those elements of urbanism 
which mark it as a distinctive mode of human group life. 

The characterization of a community as urban on the basis of 
size alone is obviously arbitrary. It is difficult to defend the present 
census definition which designates a community of 2,500 and above 
as urban and all others as rural. The situation would be the same if 
the criterion were 4,000, 8,000, 10,000, 25,000, or 100,000 popula- 
tion, for although in the latter case we might feel that we were more 
nearly dealing with an urban aggregate than would be the case in 
communities of lesser size, no definition of urbanism can hope to be 
completely satisfying as long as numbers are regarded as the sole 
criterion. Moreover, it is not difficult to demonstrate that communi- 
ties of less than the arbitrarily set number of inhabitants lying with- 
in the range of influence of metropolitan centers have greater claim 
to recognition as urban communities than do larger ones leading 
a more isolated existence in a predominantly rural area. Finally, it 
should be recognized that census definitions are unduly influenced 
by the fact that the city, statistically speaking, is always an ad- 
ministrative concept in that the corporate limits play a decisive 
role in delineating the urban area. Nowhere is this more clearly 
apparent than in the concentrations of population on the peripheries 
of great metropolitan centers which cross arbitrary administrative 
boundaries of city, county, state, and nation. 

As long as we identify urbanism with the physical entity of the 
city, viewing it merely as rigidly delimited in space, and proceed as 
if urban attributes abruptly ceased to be manifested beyond an 
arbitrary boundary line, we are not likely to arrive at any adequate 
conception of urbanism as a mode of life. The technological develop- 
ments in transportation and communication which virtually mark 
a new epoch in human history have accentuated the role of cities 
as dominant elements in our civilization and have enormously ex- 
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tended the urban mode of living beyond the confines of the city 
itself. The dominance of the city, especially of the great city, may 
be‘ regarded as a consequence of the concentration in cities of in- 
dustrial and commercial, financial and administrative facilities and 
activities, transportation and communication lines, and cultural 
and recreational equipment such as the press, radio stations, thea- 
ters, libraries, museums, concert halls, operas, hospitals, higher edu- 
cational institutions, research and publishing centers, professional 
organizations, and religious and welfare institutions. Were it not 
for the attraction and suggestions that the city exerts through these 
instrumentalities upon the rural population, the differences between 
the rural and the urban modes of life would be even greater than 
they are. Urbanization no longer denotes merely the process by 
which persons are attracted to a place called the city and incorpo- 
rated into its system of life. It refers also to that cumulative ac- 
centuation of the characteristics distinctive of the mode of life 
which is associated with the growth of cities, and finally to the 
changes in the direction of modes of life recognized as urban which 
are apparent among people, wherever they may be, who have come 
under the spell of the influences which the city exerts by virtue of 
the power of its institutions and personalities operating through the 
means of communication and transportation. 

The shortcomings which attach to number of inhabitants as a 
criterion of urbanism apply for the most part to density of popula- 
tion as well. Whether we accept the density of 10,000 persons per 
square mile as Mark Jefferson* proposed, or 1,000, which Willcoxs 
preferred to regard as the criterion of urban settlements, it is clear 
that unless density is correlated with significant social characteris- 
tics it can furnish only an arbitrary basis for differentiating urban 
from rural communities. Since our census enumerates the night 
rather than the day population of an area, the locale of the most 
intensive urban life—the city center—generally has low population 
density, and the industrial and commercial areas of the city, which 

4“The Anthropogeography of Some Great Cities," Bull. American Geographical 
Society, XLI (1909), 537-66. $. e 


5 Walter F. Willcox, “A Definition of ‘City’ in Terms of Density,” in E. W. Bue: 
The Urban Community (Chicago, 1926), p. 119. 
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contain the most characteristic economic activities underlying urban 


society, would scarcely anywhere be truly urban if density were 
literally interpreted as a mark of urbanism. Nevertheless, the fact 
that the urban community is distinguished by a large aggregation 
and relatively dense concentration of population can scarcely be 
left out of account in a definition of the city. But these criteria must 
be seen as relative to the general cultural context in which cities’ 
arise and exist and are sociologically relevant only in so far as they 
operate as conditioning factors in social life. 

The same criticisms apply to such criteria as the occupation of 
the inhabitants, the existence of certain physical facilities, institu- 
tions, and forms of political organization. The question is not 
whether cities in our civilization or in others do exhibit these dis- 
tinctive traits, but how potent they are in molding the character 
of social life into its specifically urban form. Nor in formulating a 
fertile definition can we afford to overlook the great variations be- 
tween cities. By means of a typology of cities based upon size, 
location, age, and function, such as we have undertaken to establish 
in our recent report to the National Resources Committee, we have 
found it feasible to array and classify urban communities ranging 
from struggling small towns to thriving world-metropolitan centers; 
from isolated trading-centers in the midst of agricultural regions to 
thriving world-ports and commercial and industrial conurbations. 
Such differences as these appear crucial because the social char- 
acteristics and influences of these different "cities" vary widely. 

A serviceable definition of urbanism should not only denote the 

\ essential characteristics which all cities—at least those in our cul- 
ture—have in common, but should lend itself to the discovery of 
their variations. An industrial city will differ significantly in social 

* respects from a commercial, mining, fishing, resort, university, and 
capital city. A one-industry city will present different sets of social 
characteristics from a multi-industry city, as will an industrially 
balanced from an imbalanced city, a suburb from a satellite, a resi- 
dential suburb from an industrial suburb, a city within a metropoli- 
tan region from one lying outside, an old city from a new one, a 


6 Op. cil., p. 8. 
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southern city from a New England, a middle-western from a Pacific 
Coast city, a growing from a stable and from a dying city. 

A sociological definition must obviously be inclusive enough to 
comprise whatever essential characteristics these different types 
of cities have in common as social entities, but it obviously cannot 
be so detailed as to take account of all the variations implicit in 
the manifold classes sketched above. Presumably some of the char- 
acteristics of cities are more significant in conditioning the nature of 
urban life than others, and we may expect the outstanding features 
of the urban-social scene to vary in accordance with size, density, 
and differences in the functional type of cities. Moreover, we may 
infer that rural life will bear the imprint of urbanism in the measure 
that through contact and communication it comes under the in- 
fluence of cities. It may contribute to the clarity of the statements 
that follow to repeat that while the locus of urbanism as a mode of 
life is, of course, to be found characteristically in places which fulfil 
the requirements we shall set up as a definition of the city, urbanism 
is not confined to such localities but is manifest in varying degrees 
wherever the influences of the city reach. 

While urbanism, or that complex of traits which makes up the 
characteristic mode of life in cities, and urbanization, which denotes 
the development and extensions of these factors, are thus not ex- 
clusively found in settlements which are cities in the physical and 
demographic sense, they do, nevertheless, find tHeir most pro; 
nounced expression in such areas, especially in metropolitan cities. 
In formulating a definition of the city it is necessary to exercise 
caution in order to avoid identifying urbanism as a way of life with 

X any specific locally or historically conditioned cultural influences 
which, while they may significantly affect the specific character of 
the community, are not the essential determinants of its character 
as a city. 

It is particularly important to call attention to the danger of 
rise of cities in the modern world is undoubtedly not independent 
of the emergence of modern power-driven machine technology, mass 
production, and capitalistic enterprise. But different as the cities 

„of earlier epochs may have been by virtue of their development in a 
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preindustrial and precapitalistic order-from the great cities of today, 
they were, nevertheless, cities. 


For sociological purposes a city may be defined as a relatively 
large, dense, and permanent settlement of socially heterogeneous 
individuals. On the basis of the postulates which this minimal defi- 
nition suggests, a theory of urbanism may be formulated in the 

* light of existing knowledge concerning social groups. 





III. A THEORY OF URBANISM 


In the rich literature on the city we look in vain for a theory of 
urbanism presenting in a systematic fashion the available knowledge 
concerning the city as a social entity. We do indeed have excellent 
formulations of theories on such special problems as the growth of 
the city viewed as a historical trend and as a recurrent process,’ and 
we have a wealth of literature presenting insights of sociological 
relevance and empirical studies offering detailed information on a ' 
variety of particular aspects of urban life. But despite the multi- - . , 
plication of research and textbooks on the city, we do not as yet’ 5 
have a comprehensive body of compendent hypotheses which may 
be derived from a set of postulates implicitly contained in a socio- 
logical definition of the city, and from our general sociological knowl- 
edge which may be substantiated through empirical research. The 
closest approximations to a systematic theory of urbanism that we 
have are to be.found in a penetrating essay, “Die Stadt," by Max 
Weber’ and a memorable paper by Robert E. Park on “The City: 
Suggestions for the Investigation of Human Behavior in the Urban 
Environment."? But even these excellent contributions are far from 
constituting an ordered and coherent framework of theory upon 
which research might profitably proceed. 

In the pages that follow we shall seek to set forth a limited number 
of identifying characteristics of the city. Given these characteristics 
we shall then indicate what consequences or further characteristics 
follow from them in the light of general sociological theory and 

7See Robert E. Park, Ernest W. Burgess, ef.al., The City (Chicago, 1925), esp. 
chaps. ii and iii; Werner Sombart, “Städtische Siedlung, Stadt," Handwörterbuch der 
Soziologie, ed. Alfred Vierkandt (Stuttgart, 1931); see also bibliography. 

8 Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Tübingen, 1925), Part II, chap. viii, pp. 514-601. 

9 Park, Burgess, et al., of. cit., chap. i. 
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empirical research. We hope in this manner to arrive at the essential 
propositions comprising a theory of urbanism. Some of these propo- 
sitions can be supported by a considerable body of already available 
research materials; others may be accepted as hypotheses for which 
a certain amount of presumptive evidence exists, but for which more 
ample and exact verification would be required. At least such a 
procedure will, it is hoped, show what in the way of systematic 
knowledge of the city we now have and what are the crucial and 
fruitful hypotheses for future research. 

The central problem of the sociologist of the city is to discover the 
forms of social action and organization that typically emerge in- 
relatively permanent, compact settlements of large numbers of 
heterogeneous individuals. We must also infer that urbanism will 
assume its most characteristic and extreme form in the measure in 
which the conditions with which it is congruent are present. Thus 
the larger, the more densely populated, and the more heterogeneous 
a community, the more accentuated the characteristics associated 
with urbanism will be) It should be recognized, however, that in the 
social world institutións and practices may be accepted and con- 
tinued for reasons other than those that originally brought them 
into existence, and that accordingly the urban mode of life may be 
perpetuated under conditions quite foreign to those necessary for 
its origin. 

Some justification may’be in order for the choice of the principale 
terms comprising our definition of the city. The attempt has been 
made to make it as inclusive and at the same time as denotative as 
possible without loading it with unnecessary assumptions. To say 
that large numbers are necessary to constitute a city means, of 
course, large numbers in relation to a restricted area or high density 
of settlement. There are, nevertheless, good reasons for treating 
large numbers and density as separate factors, since each may be 
connected with significantly different social consequences. Similarly 
the need for adding heterogeneity to numbers of population as a 
` necessary and distinct criterion of urbanism might be questioned, 
since we should expect the range of differences to increase with 
numbers. In defense, it may be said that the city shows a kind and 
degree of heterogeneity of population which cannot be wholly ac- 
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counted for by the law of large numbers or adequately represented 
by means of a normal distribution curve. Since the population, of 
the city does not reproduce itself, it must recruit its migrants from 
other cities, the countryside, and—in this country until recently— 
from other countries. |/The city has thus historically been the melt- 
ing-pot of races, peoples, and cultures, and a most favorable breed- 
ing-ground of new biological and cultural hybrids. It has not only 
tolerated but rewarded individual differences. It has brought to- 
gether people from the ends of the earth because they are different 
and thus useful to one another, rather than because they are homo- 
geneous and like-minded.” 

There are a number of sociological propositions concerning the 
relationship between (a) numbers of population, (b) density of settle- 
ment, (c) heterogeneity of inhabitants and group life, which can be 
formulated on the basis of observation and research. 


SIZE OF THE POPULATION AGGREGATE 
Ever since Aristotle's Politics," it has been recognized that in- 
creasing the number of inhabitants in a settlement beyond a certain 
limit will affect the relationships between them and the character 


1? The justification for including the term "permanent" in the definition may appear 

- necessary. Our failure to give an extensive justification for this qualifying mark of the 

urban rests on the obvious fact that unless human settlements take a fairly permanent 

root in a locality the characteristics of urban life cannot arise, and conversely the living 

gogether of large humbers of heterogeneous individuals under dense conditions is not 
possible without the development of à more or less technological structure. 


u See esp. vii, 4. 4-14. Translated by B. Jowett, from which the following may be 
quoted: 

“To the size of states there is a limit, as there is to other things, plants, animals, 
implements; for none of these retain their natural power when they are too large or:too 
small, but they either wholly lose their nature, or are spoiled. . . . . [A] state when 
composed of too few is not as a state ought to be, self-sufficing; when of too many, 
though self-sufficing in all mere necessaries, it is a nation and not a state, being almost 
incapable of constitutional government. For who can be the general of such a vast;j. 

multitude, or who the herald, unless he have the voice of a Stentor? m 

“A state then only begins to exist when it has attained a population sufficient for’ ‘a 
good life in the political community: it may indeed somewhat exceed this number. 
But, as I was saying, there must be a limit. What should be the limit.will be easily 
ascertained by experience. For both governors and governed have duties to perform; 

- the special functions of a governor are to command and to judge. But if the citizens 
of a state are to judge and to distribute offices according to merit, then they must know 
each other’s characters; where they do not possess this knowledge, both the election to 
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of the city. Large numbers involve, as has been pointed out, a 
greater range of individual variation. Furthermore, the greater the 
nurhber of individuals participating in a process of interaction, the 
greater is the potential differentiation between them. The personal 
traits, the occupations, the cultural life, and the ideas of the mem- 
bers of an urban community may, therefore, be expected to range 
between more widely separated poles than those of rural inhabi- 
tants. i - 

That such variations should give rise to the spatial segregation 
of individuals according to color, ethnic heritagė, economic and social 
status, tastes and preferences, may readily be inferred. The bonds 
of kinship, of neighborliness, and the sentiments arising out of living 
together for generations under a common folk tradition are likely 
to be absent or, at best, relatively weak in an aggregate the members 
of which have such diverse origins and backgrounds. Under such 
circumstances competition and formal control mechanisms furnish 
the substitutes for the bonds of solidarity that are relied upon to 
hold a folk society together. 

Increase in the number of inhabitants of a community beyond a 
few hundred is bound to limit the possibility of each member of the 
community knowing all the others personally. Max Weber, in recog- 
nizing the social significance of this fact, pointed out that from a 
sociological point of view large numbers of inhabitants and density 
of settlement mean that the personal mutual acquaintanceship be-, 
tween the inhabitants which ordinarily inheres in a neighborhood 
is lacking." The increase in numbers thus involves a changed char- 
acter of the social relationships. As Simmel points out: 

[If] the unceasing external contact of numbers of persons in the city should 
be met by the same number of inner reactions as in the small town, in which 
one knows almost every person he meets and to each of whom he has a positive 


offices and the decision of lawsuits will go wrong. When the population is very large 
they are manifestly settled at haphazard, which clearly ought not to be. Besides, in an 
overpopulous state foreigners and metics will readily acquire the rights of citizens, for 
who will find them out? Clearly, then, the best limit of the population of a state is the 
largest number which suffices for the purposes of life, and can be taken in at a single 
view. Enough concerning the size of a city." i 


7: Op. cil., p. 514. 
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relationship, one would be completely atomized internally and would fall into 
an unthinkable mental condition.” 
The multiplication of persons in a state of interaction under condi- 
tions which make their contact as full personalities impossible pro- 
duces that segmentalization of human relationships which has some- 
times been seized upon by students of the mental life of the cities 
as an explanation for the “schizoid” character of urban personality. 
This is not to say that the urban inhabitants have fewer acquaint- 
ances than rural inhabitants, for the reverse may actually be true; 
it means rather that in relation to the number of people whom they 
see and with whom they rub elbows in the course of daily life, they 
know a smaller proportion, and of these they have less intensive 
knowledge. 

Characteristically, urbanites meet one another in highly seg- 
mental roles. They are, to be sure, dependent upon more people 
for the satisfactions of their life-needs than are rural people and thus 
are associated with a greater number of organized groups, but they 
are less dependent upon particular persons, and their dependence 
upon others is confined tea highly fractionalized aspect of the other's 
round of activity. \PÉÍS is essentially what is meant by saying that 
the city is characterized by secondary rather than primary contacts. 
The contacts of the city may indeed be face to face, but they are 
nevertheless impersonal, superficial, transitory, and segmental. The 
eserve, the tndifference, and the blasé outlook which urbanites 
manifest in their relationships may thus be regarded as devices for 
immunizing themselves against the personal claims and expecta- 
tions of others. 

The superficiality, the anonymity, and the transitory charagfer 
of urban-social relations make intelligible, also, the sophistication 
and the rationality generally ascribed to city-dwellers. Our ,ac- 
quaintances tend to stand in a relationship of utility to us in the 
sense that the role which each one plays in our life is overwhelmingly 
regarded as a means for the achievement of our own ends. Whereas, 
therefore, the individual gains, on the one hand, a certain degree of 
emancipation or freedom from the personal and emotional controls 


B Georg Simmel, “Die Grossstüdte und das Geistesleben,” Die Grossstadt, ed. 
Theodor Petermann (Dresden, 1903), pp. 187—206. 
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of intimate groups, he loses, on the other hand, the spontaneous 
self-expression, the morale, and the sense of participation that comes 
with living in an integrated society. This constitutes essentially the 
state of anomie or the social void to which Durkheim alludes in at- 
tempting to account for the various forms of social disorganization 
in technological society. 

The segmental character and utilitarian accent of interpersonal 
relations in the city find their institutional expression in the prolifer- 
ation of specialized tasks which we see in their most developed form 
in the professions. The operations of the pecuniary nexus leads to 
predatory relationships, which tend to obstruct the efficient function- 
ing of the social order unless checked by professional codes and occu- 
pational etiquette. The premium put upon utility and efficiency sug- 
gests the adaptability of the corporate device for the organization of 
enterprises in which individuals can engage only in groups. The 
advantage that the corporation has over the individual entrepreneur 
and the partnership in the urban-industrial world derives not only 
from the possibility it affords of centralizing the resources of thou- 
sands of individuals or from the legal privilege of limited liability 
and perpetual succession, but from the fact that the corporation 
bas no soul. 

"The specialization of individuals, particularly in their occupa- 
tions, can proceed only, as Adam Smith pointed out, upon the basis 
of an enlarged market, which in turn accentuates the division of 
labor. This enlarged market is only in part supplied by the city's 
hinterland; in large measure it is found among the large numbers 
that the city itself contains. The dominance of the city over the) /—7 
surrounding hinterland becomes explicable in terms of the division 
of labor which urban life occasions and promotes. The extreme de- 
gree of interdependence and the unstable equilibrium of urban life 
are closely associated with the division of labor and the specializa- 
tion of occupations; This interdependence and instability is in- 
.creased by the tendency of each city to specialize in those functions 
in which it has the greatest advantage. 

In a community composed of a larger number of individuals than 
can know one another intimately and can be assembled in one spot, 
it becomes necessary to communicate through indirect mediums and 


t 
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to articulate individual interests by a process of delegation. Typical- 
ly in the city, interests are made effective through representation. 
The individual counts for little, but the voice of the representative 
is heard with a deference roughly proportional to the numbers for 
whom he speaks. 

While this characterization of urbanism, in so far as it derives 
from large numbers, does not by any means exhaust the sociological 
inferences that might be drawn from our knowledge of the rela- 
tionship of the size of a group to the characteristic behavior of the 
members, for the sake of brevity the assertions made may serve to 
exemplify the sort of propositions that might be developed. 


DENSITY 

As in the case of numbers, so in the case of concentration in limi- 
ted space, certain consequences of relevance in sociological analysis 
of the city emerge. Of these only a few can be indicated. 

As Darwin pointed out for flora and fauna and as Durkheim™ 
noted in the case of human societies, an increase in numbers when 
area is held constant (i.e., an increase in density) tends to produce 
differentiation and specialization, since only in this way can the 
area support increased numbers. Density thus reinforces the effect 
of numbers in diversitying men and their activities and in increasing 
the complexity of the social structure. 

On the subjective side, as Simmel has suggested, the close physical 

econtact of numerous individuals necessarily produces a shift in the 
mediums through which we orient ourselves to the urban milieu, es- 
pecially to our fellow-men. Typically, our physical contacts are close 


but our social contacts are distant. The urban world puts a premium .* 
on visual recognition. We see the uniform which denotes the role' 


of the functionaries and are oblivious to the personal eccentricities 
that are hidden behind the uniform. Wé tend to acquire and develop 


a sensitivity to a world of artefacts and become, progressively anther 


removed from the world of nature. vg! 


We are exposed to glaring contrasts between splendor and squalor; un 


between riches and poverty, intelligence and ignorance, order and 


chaos. The competition for space is great, so that each area gen- 


1 E, Durkheim, De la division du travail social (Paris, 1932), p. 248. 
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erally tends to be put to the use which yields the greatest economic 
. return. Place of work tends to become dissociated from place of 

residence, for the proximity of industrial and commercial establish- 
ments makes an area both economically and socially undesirable for 
residential purposes. 

Density, land values, rentals, accessibility, healthfulness, prestige, 
aesthetic consideration, absence of nuisances such as noise, smoke, 
and dirt determine the desirability of various areas of the city as 
places of settlement for different sections of the population. Place 
and nature of work, income, racial and ethnic characteristics, social 
status, custom, habit, taste, preference, and prejudice are among 
the significant factors in accordance with which the urban popula- 
tion is selected and distributed into more or less distinct settlements. 
Diverse population elements inhabiting a compact settlement thus 
tend to become segregated from one another in the degree in which 
their requirements and modes of life are incompatible with one 
another and in the measure in which tbey are antagonistic to one 
another. Similarly, persons of homogeneous status and needs un- 
wittingly drift into, consciously select, or are forced by circum- 
stances into, the same area. The different parts of the city thus | /^ 
acquire specialized functions. The city consequently tends to re- 
semble a mosaic of social worlds in which the transition from one 
to the other is abrupt. The juxtaposition of divergent personalities 
and modes of life tends to produce a relativistic perspective and ae 
sense of toleration of differences which may be regarded as pre- 
requisites for rationality and which lead toward the secularization 
of life.'5 

The close living together and working together of individuals who 
have no sentimental and emotional ties foster a spirit of competition, 
aggrandizement, and mutual exploitation. To counteract irresponsi- 
bility and potential disorder, formal controls tend to be resorted 
to. Without rigid adherence to predictable routines a large compact 


1s The extent to which the segregation of the population into distinct ecological and 
cultural areas and the resulting social attitude of tolerance, rationality, and secular 
mentality are functions of density as distinguished from heterogeneity is difficult to 
determine. Most likely we are dealing here with phenomena which are consequences of 
the simultaneous operation of both factors. 
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society would scarcely be able to maintain itself. "The.clock and the 
traffic signal are symbolic of the basis of our social order in the 
urban world. Frequent close physical contact, coupled with great 
social distance, accentuates the reserve of unattached individuals 
toward one another and, unless compensated for by other opportuni- 
ties for response, gives rise to loneliness. The necessary frequent 
movement of great numbers of individuals in a congested habitat 
gives occasion to friction and irritation. Nervous tensions which 
derive from such personal frustrations are accentuated by the rapid 
tempo and the complicated technology under which life in dense 
areas must be lived. 
HETEROGENEITY 
The social interaction among such a variety of personality types 
in the urban milieu tends to break down the rigidity of caste lines 
-jand to complicate the class structure, and thus induces a more 
ramified and differentiated framework of social stratification than 
is found in more integrated societies. The heightened mobility of 
the individual, which brings him within the range of stimulation 
by a great number of diverse individuals and subjects him to fluc- 
tuating status in the differentiated social groups that compose the 
social structure of the city, tends toward the acceptance of instability 
and insecurity in the world at large as a norm. This fact helps to 
account, too, for the sophistication and cosmopolitanism of the 
eurbanite. No single group has the undivided allegiance of the indi- 
vidual. The groups with which he is affiliated do not lend them- 
selves readily to a simple hierarchical arrangement. By virtue of 
his different interests arising out of different aspects of social life, 
the individual acquires membership in widely divergent groups, 
each of which functions only with reference to a single segment of 
his personality. Nor do these groups easily permit of a concentric 
arrangement so that the narrower ones fall within the circumference 
of the more inclusive ones, as is more likely to be the case in the 
rural community or in primitive societies. Rather the groups with 
which the person typically is affiliated are tangential to pacii other 
or intersect in highly variable fashion. 


Partly as a result of the physical footlooseness of the population _ 
and parry. asa result of their social mobility, the turnover in group. To 


zu 
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membership generally is rapid. Place of residence, place and char- 
acter of employment, income ànd interests fluctuate, and the task 
of holding organizations together and maintaining and promoting 

intimate and lasting acquaintanceship between the. members is 
difficult. This applies strikingly to the local areas within the city 
into which persons become segregated more by virtue of differences 
in race, language, income, and social status, than through choice 
or positive attraction to people like themselves. Overwhelmingly 
the city-dweller is not a home-owner, and since a transitory habitat 
does not generate binding traditions and sentiments, only rarely 
is he truly a neighbor. There is little opportunity for the individual 
to obtain a conception of the city as a whole or to survey his place 
in the total scheme. Consequently he finds it difficult to determine 
what is to his own “best interests" and to decide between the issues 
and leaders presented to him by the agencies of mass suggestion. 
Individuals who are thus detached from the organized bodies which 
integrate society comprise the fluid masses that make collective be- 
havior in the urban community so unpredictable and hence so 
problematical. 

Although the city, through the recruitment of variant types to 
perform its diverse tasks and the accentuation of their uniqueness 
through competition and the premium upon eccentricity, novelty, 
efficient performance, and inventiveness, produces a highly differ- 
entiated population, it also exercises a leveling influerice. Wherever 
large numbers of differently constituted individuals congregate, the 
process of depersonalization also enters. This leveling tendency in- 
heres in part in the economic basis of the city. The development of 

` large cities, at least in the modern age, was largely dependent upon 
the concentrative force of steam. The rise of the factory made possi- 
ble mass production for an impersonal market. The fullest exploita- 
tion of the possibilities of the division of labor and mass production, 
bowever, is possible only with standardization of processes and 
products. A money economy goes hand in hand with such a system 
of production. Progressively as cities have developed upon a back- 
ground of this system of production, the pecuniary nexus which 
implies. the purchasability of services and things, has displaced per- 
'sonal relations as the basis of association. Individuality under these 
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circumstances must be replaced by categories. When large numbers 
have to make common use of facilities and institutions, an arrange- 
ment must be made to adjust the facilities and institutions to the 
needs of the average person rather than to those of particular indi-:- 
viduals. The services of the public utilities, of the recreational, - 
educational, and cultural institutions must be adjusted to mass re- © 

quirements. Similarly, the cultural institutions, such as the schóols, 
the movies, the radio, and the newspapers, by virtue of theif mass 
clientele, must necessarily operate as leveling influences. The po- 
litical process as it appears in urban life could not be understood 
without taking account of the mass appeals made through modern 
propaganda techniques. If the individual would participate at all 
in the social, political, and economic life of the city, he must sub- 
ordinate some of his individuality to the demands of the larger com- 
munity and in that measure immerse himself in mass movements. 


IV. THE RELATION BETWEEN A THEORY OF URBANISM 
AND SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 

By means of a body of theory such as that illustratively sketched 
above, the complicated and many-sided phenomena of urbanism 
may be analyzed in terms of a limited number of basic categories. 
The sociological approach to the city thus acquires an essential 
unity and coherence enabling the empirical investigator not merely 
to focus more.distinctly upon the problems and processes that prop- 
“erly fall in his province but also to treat his subject matter in a more 
integrated and systematic fashion. A few typical findings of em- 
pirical research in the field of urbanism, with special reference to 
the United States, may be indicated to substantiate the theoretical 
propositions set forth in the preceding pages, and some of the crucial 
problems for further study may be outlined.  ' 

On the basis of the three variables, number, density of settlement, 
and degree of heterogeneity, of the urban population, it appears 


possible to explain the characteristics of urban life and to account... ^5 


for the differences between cities of various sizes and types. -< ` 


Urbanism as a characteristic mode of life may be approached F 


empirically from three interrelated perspectives: (1) as a physical. 
structure comprising a population base, a technology, and an eco- , 


^- 
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logical order; (2) as a system of social organization involving a 
characteristic social structure, a series of social institutions, and a 
‘typical pattern of social relationships; and (3) as a set of attitudes 
and ideas, and a constellation of personalities engaging in typical 
forms of collective behavior and subject to characteristic mecha- 
nisms of social control. 


URBANISM IN ECOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Since in the case of physical structure and ecological processes 
we are able to operate with fairly objective indices, it becomes pos- 
sible to arrive at quite precise and generally quantitative results. 
The dominance of the city over its hinterland becomes explicable 
through the functional characteristics of the city which derive in 
large measure from the effect of numbers and density. Many of 
the technical facilities and the skills and organizations to which 
urban life gives rise can grow and prosper only in cities where the 
demand is sufficiently great. The nature and scope of the services 
rendered by these organizations and institutions and the advantage 
which they enjoy over the less developed facilities of smaller towns 
enhances the dominance of the city and the dependence of ever 
wider regions upon the central metropolis. 

The urban-population composition shows the operation of selec- 
tive and differentiating factors. Cities contain a larger proportion 
of persons in the prime of life than rural areas which’ contain more 
old and very young people. In this, as in so many other respects, 
the larger the city the more this specific characteristic of urbanism 
is apparent. With the exception of the largest cities, which have 
attracted the bulk of the foreign-born males, and a few other special 
types of cities, women predominate numerically over men. The 
heterogeneity of the urban population is further indicated along 
racial and ethnic lines. The foreign born and their children consti- 
tute nearly two-thirds of all the inhabitants of cities of one million 
and over. Their proportion in the urban population declines as the 
size of.the city decreases, until in the rural areas they comprise only 
about one-sixth of the total population. The larger cities similarly 
have attracted more Negroes and other racial groups than have the 
smaller communities. Considering that age, sex, race, and ethnic 
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origin are associated with other factors such as occupation and 
interest, it becomes clear that one major characteristic of the urban- 
dweller is his dissimilarity from his fellows. Never before have such 
large masses of people of diverse traits as we find in our cities been 
thrown together into such close physical contact as in the great cities 
of America. Cities generally, and American cities in particular, com- 
prise a motley of peoples and cultures, of highly differentiated modes 
of life between which there often is only the faintest communication, 
the greatest indifference and the broadest tolerance, occasionally 
bitter strife, but always the sharpest contrast. 

The failure of the urban population to reproduce itself appears 
to be a biological consequence of a combination of factors in the 
complex of urban life, and the decline in the birth-rate generally 
may be regarded as one of the most significant signs of the urbaniza- 
tion of the Western world. While the proportion of deaths in cities 
is slightly greater than in the country, the outstanding difference 
between the failure of present-day cities to maintain their popula- 
tion and that of cities of the past is that in former times it was due 
to the exceedingly high death-rates in cities, whereas today, since 
cities have become more livable from a health standpoint, it is due 
to low birth-rates. These biological characteristics of the urban 
population are significant sociologically, not merely because they 
reflect the urhan mode of existence but also because they condition 
the growth and future dominance of cities and their basic social 
organization. Since cities are the consumers rather than the pro- 
ducers of men, the value of human life and the social estimation of 
the personality will not be unaffected by the balance between births 
and deaths. The pattern of land use, of land values, rentals, and 
ownership, the nature and functioning of the physical structures, of 
housing, of transportation and communication facilities, of public 
utilities—these and many other phases of the physical mechanism 
of the city are not isolated phenomena unrelated to the city as a 
social entity, but are affected by and affect the urban mode of life. 


URBANISM AS A FORM OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


The distinctive features of the urban mode of life have often 
been described sociologically as consisting of the substitution of sec- 
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ondary for primary contacts, the weakening of bonds of kinship, 
and the declining social significance of the family, the disappearance 
of the neighborhood, and the undermining of the traditional basis 
of social solidarity. All these phenomena can be substantially veri- 
fied through objective indices. Thus, for instance, the low and de- 
clining urban-reproduction rates suggest that the city is not con- 
ducive to the traditional type of family life, including the rearing 
of children and the maintenance of the home as the locus of a whole 
, round of vital activities. The transfer of industrial, educational, 
and recreational activities to specialized institutions outside the 
home has deprived the family of some of its most characteristic 
historical functions. In cities mothers are more likely to be em- 
ployed, lodgers are more frequently part of the household, marriage 
tends to be postponed, and the proportion of single and unattached 
people is greater. Families are smaller and more frequently without 
children than in the country. The family as a unit of social life is 
emancipated from the larger kinship group characteristic of the 
country, and the individual members pursue their own diverging 
interests in their vocational, educational, religious, recreational, and 
political life. 

Such functions as the maintenance of health, the methods of 
alleviating the hardships associated with personal and social in- 
security, the provisions for education, recreation, and cultural ad- 
vancement have given rise to highly specialized institutions on 8» 
community-wide, statewide, or even national basis. The same factors 
which have brought about greater personal insecurity also underlie 
the wider contrasts between individuals to be found in the urban 
world. While the city has broken down the rigid caste lines of pre- 
industrial society, it has sharpened and differentiated income and 
status groups. Generally, a larger proportion of the adult-urban 
population is gainfully employed than is the case with the adult- 
rural population. The white-collar class, comprising those employed 
in trade, in clerical, and in professional work, are proportionately. 
more numerous in large cities and in metropolitan centers and in 
smaller towns than in the country. 

On the whole, the city discourages an economic life in which the 
individual in time of crisis has a basis of subsistence to fall back 
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upon, and it discourages self-employment. While incomes of city 
people are on the average higher than those of country people,,the 
cost of living seems to be higher in the larger cities. Home owner- 
ship involves greater burdens and is rarer. Rents are higher and 
absorb a larger proportion of the income. Although the urban- - 
dweller has the benefit of many communal services, he spends a 
large proportion of his income for such items as recreation and ad- 
vancement and a smaller proportion for food. What the communal 
services do not furnish the urbanite must purchase, and there is 
virtually no human need which has remained unexploited by com- 
mercialism. Catering to thrills and furnishing means of escape from 
drudgery, monotony, and routine thus become one of the major 
functions of urban recreation, which at its best furnishes means for 
creative self-expression and spontaneous group association, but 
which more typically in the urban world results in passive spectator- 
ism on the one hand, or sensational record-smashing feats on the 
other. 

Being reduced to a stage of virtual impotence as an individual, 
the urbanite is bound to exert himself by joining with others of 
similar interest into organized groups to obtain his ends. This re- 
sults in the enormous multiplication of voluntary organizations di- 
rected toward as great a variety of objectives as there are human 
needs and interests. While on the one hand the traditional ties of 
human association are weakened, urban existence involves a much 
greater degree of interdependence between man and man and a 
more complicated, fragile, and volatile form of mutual interrelations 
over many phases of which the individual as such can exert scarcely 


any control. Frequently there is only the most tenuous relation- *~ 


ship between the economic position or other basic factors that de- 
termine the individual’s existence in the urban world and the vol- 
untary groups with which he is affiliated. While in a primitive and 
in a rural society it is generally possible to predict on the basis of 
a few known factors who will belong to what and who will associate 
with whom in almost every relationship of life, in the city we can 
only project the general pattern of group formation and affiliation, 
and this pattern will display many incongruities and contradic- 
tions. B 
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URBAN PERSONALITY AND COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 

It is largely through the activities of the voluntary groups, be 
their objectives economic, political, educational, religious, recrea- 
tional, or cultural, that the urbanite expresses and develops his 
personality, acquires status, and is able to carry on tbe round of 
activities that constitute his life-career. It may easily be inferred, 
however, that the organizational framework which these highly dif- 
ferentiated functions call into being does not of itself insure the 
consistency and integrity of the personalities whose interests it en- 
lists. Personal disorganization, mental breakdown, suicide, delin- 
quency, crime, corruption, and disorder might be expected under 
these circumstances to be more prevalent in the urban than in the 
rural community. This has been confirmed in so far as comparable 
indices axe available; but the mechanisms underlying these phe- 
nomena require further analysis. 

Since for most group purposes it is impossible in the city to appeal 
individually to the large number of discrete and differentiated indi- 
viduals, and since it is only through the organizations to which men 
belong that their interests and resources can be enlisted for a col- 
lective cause, it may be inferred that social control in the city should 
typically proceed through formally organized groups. It follows, 
too, that the masses of men in the city are subject to manipulation 
by symbols and stereotypes managed by individuals working from 
afar or operating invisibly behind the scenes through their control 
of the instruments of communication. Self-government either in thé 
economic, the political, or the cultural realm is under these circum- 
stances reduced to a mere figure of speech or, at best, is subject to 
the unstable equilibrium of pressure groups. In view of the ineffec- 
tiveness of actual kinship ties we create fictional kinship groups. 
In the face of the disappearance of the territorial unit as a basis of 
social solidarity we create interest units. Meanwhile the city as a 
community resolves itself into a series of tenuous segmental rela- 
tionships superimposed upon a territorial base with a definite center 
but without a definite periphery and upon a division of labor which 
far transcends the immediate locality and is world-wide in scope. 
The larger the number of persons in a state of interaction with one 
another the lower is the level of communication and the greater is 
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the tendency for communication to proceed on an elementary level, 
i.e., on the basis of those things which are assumed to be common 
or to be of interest to all. 

It is obviously, therefore, to the emerging trends in the com- 
munication system and to the production and distribution technolo- 
gy that has come into existence with modern civilization that we 
must look for the symptoms which will indicate the probable future 
development of urbanism as a mode of social life. The direction of 
the ongoing changes in urbanism will for good or ill transform not 
only the city but the world. Some of the more basic of these factors 
and processes and the possibilities of their direction and control 
invite further detailed study. 

It is only in so far as the sociologist has a clear conception of the 
city as a social entity and a workable theory of urbanism that he 
can hope to develop a unified body of reliable knowledge, which 
what passes as “urban sociology” is certainly not at the present 
time. By taking his point of departure from a theory of urbanism 
such as that sketched in the foregoing pages to be elaborated, tested, 
and revised in the light of further. analysis and empirical research, 
it is to be hoped that the criteria-of relevance and validity of factual 
data can be determined. The miscellanéous assortment of discon- 
nected information which has hitherto found its way into socio- 
logical treatises on the city may thus be sifted and incorporated 
¿nto a cohereñt body of knowledge. Incidentally, only by means of 
some such theory will the sociologist escape the futile practice of 
voicing in the name of sociological science a variety of often un- 
supportable judgments concerning such problems as poverty, hous- 
ing, city-planning, sanitation, municipal administration, policing, 
marketing, transportation, and other technical issues. While the 
sociologist cannot solve any of these practical problems—at least 
not by himself—he may, if he discovers his proper function, have an 
important contribution to make to their comprehension and solu- 
tion. The prospects for doing this are brightest through a general, 
theoretical, rather than through an ad hoc approach. 
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ABSTRACT 

For each of 295 cities the disparity or variability in amounts paid for rent (or equiva- 
lent in case the home is owned) is computed and used as a rough measure of disparity in 
the income of the city’s families, There is computed also for each city an index, G, of the 
general goodness of life for good people from 37 items symptomatic of welfare, and an 
index, P, of the quality of the population from 11 items symptomatic of intelligence, 
morality, and devotion to the family. The intercorrelations of G, P, various scores for 
parity, the median amount paid for rental, and the 5 percentile ‘rental are computed. 
From these it appears that for cities identical in the median rental parity has a bal- 
ance of .os} to its credit; for cities identical in the infrequency of extreme poverty parity 
has a balance of .06$, ia also appears that parity is beneficial only by virtue of its 
affiliation with P. The practical conclusion is drawn that social effort should be devoted 
to improving the quality of a community's residents rather than to equalizing their 
incomes. 

It is a common opinion that great disparities in wealth or income 
are pernicious, and that oné important goal of social effort should 
be to reduce them. In an. investigation of various facts of record 
concerning 295 cities in the United States, I have computed rough 
measures of the variability. ‘of the-family incomes within each city 
and a fairly dependable index of the goodness of life for good people. 
The correlations between the former and the latter furnish a test 
of the correctness of the opinion and an approximate méasure of the 
evils associated with disparity. 

Neither the wealth nor the income of the families or individuals 
of even a single city in this country has ever been recorded. But the 
1930 census does report the value of the family home if owned and 
the amount paid for rent by families living in rented houses or 
apartments for each of the 295 cities, distributed in classes as 
shown in Table r. 

These amounts, especially those in the lower brackets, are pre- 
sumably in fairly -close correspondence with family incomes. And 
the variability of a community in respect to them is presumably in 
fairly close correspondence with its variability in family incomes. 
Better estimates of the latter could be had by first multiplying these 
amounts by successively higher amounts, in accordance with the 
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well-known fact that the greater the income the less the fraction of 
it that is spent for rent. But for a first approximation to the answer 
to our problem I shall use these records as they stand. The reader 
who fears that what is found for the variability of amounts paid 
for a place to live may not hold true of the variability of incomes may 
regard this article as a study of the former. 

The families not reporting will be treated as if they were a random 
sampling. Fortunately there are very few of them. 


TABLE 1 
. Owners Renters 
^ Less than $1,000 Less than $10 per month 
$ 1,000-$ 1,499 $ 10-$ 14.99 
" I,500- 1,999 15- 19.99 
i 2,000- 2,999 20- 29.99. 
: 3,000- 4,999 30- 49.99 
j 5,000- 7,499 50- 74.99 
7,500- 9,999 75- 99.99 
I0,000- 14,999 100- 149.99 
15,000- 19,999 150- 199.99 
20,000 and over 200 and over 
Not reporting Not reporting 


The cases within any class will be treated as distributed evenly 
between its two limits, except for the four classes: A, less than 
$1,000 value; B, less than $10 monthly rent; C, over $20,000 value; 
and D, over’ $200 monthly rent. In the case of A, I have reckoned 
13 per cent as under $500 and 87 per cent as $500-$999. In the 
case of B, I have reckoned 13 per cent as under $5.00 and 87 per 
cent as $5.00-$9.99. These divisions seem reasonable in view of a 
study of the actual form of the surfaces of frequency at their lower 
ends, which is too elaborate to report here. In the case of C, I have 
somewhat arbitrarily reckoned 80 per cent as between $20,000 and 
$30,000 and 20 per cent as over $30,000. In the case of D, I have 
arbitrarily reckoned 54 per cent as between $200 and $250, 26 per 
cent as between $250 and $300, and 20 per cent as over $300. 

These allotments influence the determinations of variability 
- which will be used in this article in 82 cases (66 at the low end and 
16 at the high end), but all the conclusions which will be drawn will 
be true for any reasonable allotments; and all the measurements of 
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variability used here will depart only slightly from those which 
would be found by any reasonable allotments. 

I have studied the data for owners and those for renters sep- 
arately and also when combined by calling the monthly rental of an 
owned house one-hundredth of its value. This equating makes these 
estimated rentals higher perhaps than real estate experts would 
advise, but lower perhaps than the families in question would pay 
if they rented instead of owning. In this article I shall use only the 


TABLE 2 


THE FREQUENCIES (IN PER CENTS) OF THE DIFFERENT AMOUNTS PAID 
BY FAMILIES FOR RENT (OR EQUIVALENT IN THE CASE 
OF OWNERS) IN TWELVE CITIES i 









































———— 

iti $roor| $1o~ | $15- | $2o- | $3o- | $50- | $75- | $10o- | $150- |$2000r 

Cities Less | Sr4 | $19 | $29 | S49 | $74 | $90 | $149 | $109 | More 
Augusta, Ga...... 6-0. eee eee 34-70} 19.20] 10,00] 12.0 | 12.1 6.24} r.os| r.99| oyr] 1.44 
Meridian, Miss. eec] 35.70] 14.30) 8.50] 13.2 | 14.0 | 7.69] 2.42] 2.08] 0.67] 0.62 
Paducah, Ky.......... ...| 19.20] 23.30} 13.80] 16.6 | 13.6 | 8.16] 2.10] 2.00] 0.78] o.so 
Kansas Cit Kon: 9.10] r5.25| 16.30] 24.5 | 24.4 | 7.63| 3.51] 0.88] o.25| 0.18 
Bay City, 7.84] 13.80] 16.99) 24.0 | 26.7 8.35] 1.57] 1.12] 0.32] 0.40 
Pay City, ich eure pede e xe 4.39| 9.29] 13.50| 27.0 | 31.7 | 10.00| 1.86] r.44| 0.37] 0.47 
Yonkers, N.Y. . 0.22] 1.06] 3.00] 12.2 | 23.4 | 23.30| 11.20| 12.40] 6.40} 6.86 
Syracuse, N.Y., 0,30] 4.31] 3.26] 12.5 | 28.3 | 22.80] r2.20| rr.50| 4.40] 3.49 
Dearborn, Mich.. o.40| r.xi| r.29| 6.7 | 28.5 | 30.50] 16.30] 10.90] 2.70| 1.48 
Brookline, Mass. ........... o.or| o.98| 1.45} 4.8] 9.4 | 13.80] 16.60| 25.10] x1.40| 16.30 
Evanston, I.............. o.14| o.24| o.30| 2.4 | 9.0] 19.80] 18.75} 22.90] 11.40| 15.90 
Montclair, N.J. Wed emitted ots 0.05} 0.34, ©.83} 4.6 | 12.4 | 13.50} 8.90} 18.90] xs.rs5| 25.20 


data as thus combined. Amount paid for rental will mean such an, 
amount or its equivalent by this rule in the case of owned homes. 

We have, then, for each city a record such as those shown for 
twelve cities in Table 2. These twelve cities are not taken at random 
but include three in which the rentals in general are very low, three 
in which they are fairly low, three in which they are high, and three 
in which they are very high. 

I compute for each city the 5 percentile rental (i.e., the rental 
less than which is paid by 5 per cent of the city's families and more 
than which is paid by 95 per cent of them), the xo percentile rental, 
the 25 percentile rental, the 50 percentile, the 75 percentile, the 
9o percentile, and the 95 percentile. The results in the case of the 
12 cities of Table 2 are shown in Table 3. I compute also for each 
city various differences (such as 95 — 5 percentile, go— 10 percentile, 
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95— so percentile, so— 5 percentile) and various ratios (such as 95 
percentile divided by 5 percentile, etc.). Each of these measures a 
certain feature of the variability of the city's families in amount 
paid for rent or its equivalent. They are shown for the twelve 
sample cities in Table 4. 

I correlate these measures of disparity with a weighted index, G, 
of the general goodness of life for good people computed from the 
following thirty-seven items: infant death-rate (reversed); general 
death-rate (reversed); per capita deaths from typhoid (reversed); 


TABLE 3 


THE RENTAL PERCENTILES 5, 10, 25, 50, 75, 90, AND 95 
COMPUTED FROM THE FREQUENCIES OF TABLE 2 












(In Dollars) 
Cities 5 10 25 5o 75 9o 95 
Augusta, Ga....... sss 5.I 5.9 8.4 I4.0 29.2 58.2 85.2 
Meridian, Miss. hrat sias 5.1 5.9 8.3 15.0 34.6 61.3 83.2 
Paducah, Ky............. 5.8 7.2 II.3 17.7 33.2 60.9 79.5 
Kansas City, Kan. ........ 7.4 10.3 15.2 23.8 38.1 51.4 67.8 
Bay City, Mich eter IE 8.5 III 16.3 25.2 40.1 55.3 70.3 
Tacoma, Wash. 1.2.01! 10.3 13.0 19.2 28.5 43.2 60.3 72.8 
Yonkers, N.Y. ............. 20.6 24.4 37-2 60.8 102.5 175.6 225.2 
Syracuse, N.Y.......... ss. 20.I 24.1 35-4 54.7 78.3 140.3 181.7 
Dearborn, Mich............ 23.3 30.4 40.9 59.6 84.9 123.5 146.4 
Brookline, Mass. .......... 25.2 35.6 64.9 105.8 161.7 235.0 279.5 
Evanston, Ill.............. 34.0 45.1 nd 99.0 160.2 234.5 278.1 
Montclair, N.J............. 28.2 36.7 62 124.3 200.7 262.1 301.1 





per capita deaths from appendicitis (reversed); per capita deaths 
from puerperal diseases (reversed); per capita public expenditures for 
schools; per capita public expenditures for teachers' salaries; per 
capita public expenditures for textbooks and supplies; per capita 
public expenditures for libraries and museums; average salary of 
high-school teachers; average salary of elementary-school teachers; 
percentage of persons eighteen to twenty years old in school; per- 
centage of persons sixteen to seventeen years old in school; per 
capita public expenditures for recreation; per capita public park 
acreage; rarity of extreme poverty; rarity of less extreme poverty; 
percentage of boys ten to fifteen years old gainfully employed 
(reversed); percentage of girls ten to fifteen years old gainfully em- 
ployed (reversed); average wage of workers in manufacturing 
plants; per capita number of homes owned; per capita support of 
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the Y.M.C.A.; balance of physicians, nurses, and teachers over 
male domestic servants; per capita number of automobiles; per 
capita domestic installations of electricity; per capita domestic 
installations of gas; per capita number of telephones; per capita 
number of radio sets; percentage of illiterates (reversed); per capita 
circulation of Better Homes, National Geographic, and Good House- 


TABLE 4 


MEASURES OF DISPARITY: DIFFERENCES AND RATIOS OF RENTAL 
PERCENTILES IN THE TWELVE CITIES OF TABLE 3 























DIFFERENCES 
Ratios 
Cyttes : Unit = r Dollar 
95—5* | 95—sot so—st | 9o—1:0$ | os-sl | 90-109 

Augusta, Ga........ suus 8o 71 9 52 16.7 9.9 
Meridian, Miss.......... 78 68 10 $5 16.4 10.5 
Paducah, Ky........... 74 62 12 53 13.8 8.4 
Kansas City, Kan 60 44 16 4I 9.2 5.0 
Bay City, Mich... 61 45 17 44 8.3 5.0 
Tacoma, Wash... 62 44 18 47 7.2 4.6 
Yonkers, N,Y........... 204 164 40 Ist It.o 7.2 
Syracuse, Niue eens 16r 127 35 116 9.0 5.8 
Dearborn, Mich......... 123 87 36 93 6.2 2.8 
Brookline, Mass... ...... 254 174 89 200 II. 6.6 
Evanston, Ill........... 244 179 65 189 8.1 5.I 
Montclair, N.J.......... 272 177 96 225 10.6 7.0 

* The o5 percentile rental minus the 5 percentile rental. 

f The 95 percentile rental minus the so percentile rental. 

} The 50 percentile renta] minus the 5 percentile rental. 

The go percentile rental minus the ro percentile rental. . 
| The 95 percentile rental divided by the 5 percentile rental. e. 


S The 90 percentile rental divided by the 10 percentile rental. 


keeping magazines; per capita circulation of Literary Digest; per 
capita deaths from syphilis (reversed); per capita deaths from 
homicide (reversed); per capita deaths from automobile accidents 
(reversed); per capita value of public property in schools, libraries, 
parks, and hospitals; per capita value of public property minus 
public debt; ratio of value of public property in schools, libraries, 
parks, etc., to value of other public property used for municipal 
services. 

The correlation of 95— 5 percentile and G is .31; the correlation 
of 95 + 5 percentile and G is —.55. The sharp disagreement of these 
correlations is due to the fact that disparity taken as a difference 
and disparity taken as a ratio are both related to the general scale 
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of the expenditures of a city’s families for rent and to the scale of 
the expenditures of its most impecunious families, but in opposite 
ways, and that the general scale of a city’s expenditures for rent 
and the scale of expenditures of its most impecunious families are 
both positively related to the goodness of its life for good people. 
The correlations of the 95 — 5 percentile rental and 95 + 5 percen- 
tile rental with the median rental are, respectively, + .69 and 
— .47; their correlations with the 5 percentile rental are, respec- 
tively, + .63 and — .59. The main causes of the disagreement in all 
three cases are that a difference of K dollars in 5 percentile rental 
and a difference of the same number of dollars in the 95 percentile 
rental (1) act very differently upon the “95 + 5" measure, and that 
(2) the former is more important as a symptom of G. 

For cities having the same median rental the correlation between 
the “g5 — 5" measures and the '*95 + 5" measures will be almost 
perfect, and the correlations of each with G will be almost identical; 
the disagreements will also vanish with proper allowance for the 
influence of differences in median rental. 

In making these allowances it will be convenient to reverse our 
measures of variability so as to deal with measures of parity, i.e., 
similarity in amounts paid for rental, rather than of disparity. In 
Table 5, which shows the range of variation in cities in the 95 — 5 

aand 95 + 5 measures, the smaller the difference or ratio is the 
greater is the parity of incomes (as shown by rentals) in that city. 

We have to separate the influence of parity (disparity score 
reversed) per se from the influence it appears to have by its associa- 
tion with the general-income level or with the income level of the 
poor (in both cases as shown by rentals). This is done by partial 
correlations or path coefficients. Tt is most instructive to present 
the results in the form of statements of how much of the variation 
among the 295 cities in G (the score or index of the goodness of life 
for good people) is attributable to the general level of income (as 
measured by the median rental) alone and how much to it plus 
the score for parity. In the same way I report the influence of the 
level of the incomes of the poor (as measured by the 5 percentile 
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rental in the city) alone and the influence of it plus the score for 
parity. ^» 
TABLE 5 
THE VARIATION AMONG 295 CITIES IN 95 PERCENTILE RENTAL minus 5 


PERCENTILE RENTAL, AND IN 95 PERCENTILE RENTAL 
divided by 5 PERCENTILE RENTAL 





Ustnc DIFFERENCES Usinc Ratios 


























Dis- " Dis- A 
5 1 h Parity | No. of uet ; : Parity | No. of 
95—5 Percentile Rarity Scale Cities 95 +5 Percentile Ranty Scale Cities 
-10 +10 5 4.27 4.6. eee —9 +9 1 
- 9 +9 10 4.7 S.I. icd = 8 +8 4 
— 8 + 8 10 5.2- 5.6. -7 +7 7 
-—1 +4 12 5.7- 6.1. — 6 + 6 12 
=~ 6 + 6 18 6.2- 6.6. —58 Ts I9 
-5 ts 21 6.7- 7.1. —4 +4 33 
— 4 +4 21 7.2- 7.6. -3 + 3 20 
- 3 + 3 14 7.7- 8.1. —2 T2 22 
— 2 + 2 17 8.2- 8.6. — 1 +1 25 
— I Ti 21 8.7- 9.1. Per o o 24 
o o 16 9.2- 9.6.......... Ta — 1 19 
Tor -I 19 9.7-10.1..........| +2 -2 15 
i 2 -2 16 10.2-10.6.......... I 3 -3 9 
3 -3 20 10.7-II.I.......... 4 -4 9 
+4 —4 13 II.2-11.6.......... ts -5 16 
+s -5 13 II.7-12.1........ T6 — 6 5 
+ 6 ~ 6 6 12.2-12.6.. +7 eae | 10 
T7 € 4 12.7-13.1..... .... 48 —-8 3 
T8 -8 10 13.2-13.6.......... +9 - 9 3 
To — 9 3 -1 -—10 3 
+10 —10 4 .6 -II 6 
Ti -—IY 4 I —12 3 
+12 -—12 1 .6 —13 2 
+13 —13 I I —14 4 
+14 -—14 I 6 —1$5 5 
18 -—1$ xr I —16 2 
+16 —16 1 .6 —17 2 
+17 —17 I —18 2 
+18 ~18 2 —19 o 
+19 —19 2 *| —20 3 
-4-20 —20 o —21 x 
T2 —21 o —22 2 
422 —22 o —23 o 
+23 -—23 I —24 1 
--24 —24 I —25 o 
+25 25 o —26 I 
26 —26 1 —27 o 
+27 —27 H —28 x 
+28 —28 I —29 o 
“bag -—29 I —30 I 
+30 -—30 o 
x a| +31 —3r o 
.50~ 49... | +32 —32 1 














The percentages of the variation in G accounted for or "'deter- 
mined" by the various combinations were as shown in Table 6.7 
1 The percentage (reversed) of families paying less than $10 a month rental is a more 


striking, but less convenient, measure of the same fact. The 5 percentile rental corre- 
lates .983 with it. 


2 The correlations used in computing these results are reported in Table ro at the 
end of this article. 
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The cities of the Old South and the cities adjoining larger cities 
are different from the general run in certain respects. If they are 
omitted from the computations, the percentages comparable to 
those in Table 6 are given in Table 7. 


TABLE 6 

Median rental score alone. ......... 200.00 ee eee eee eee -53 
Median rental score with 95— 5 (reversed)............. .6o 
Median rental score with 95-5 (reversed) ............. .65 
Median rental score with a combination of 95— 5, 95-5, 

go-to, and 90-10 (all reversed)... l... uann 5T 
Infrequency of extreme poverty alone. ................. -53 
Infrequency of extreme poverty with 95-5 (reversed)....  .62 
Infrequency of extreme poverty with o5-- 5 (reversed).... .55 
Infrequency of extreme poverty with a combination of 

95— 5,954- 5, 90— 1o, and go+ ro (all reversed) . . . .... .60 


The balances creditable to parity are .07, .12, .02, .07, .11, 
and .oo over median rental, and .og, .02, .07, .07, .04, and .10 over 
the scores for infrequency of poverty. The average for the former is 
.053 and for the latter .064. 


TABLE 7 

Median rental score alone... 1.2.6.0... 0.0 cece eee eee .23 
Median rental score with 95— 5 (reversed)............. .30 
Median rental score with 95-+5 (reversed)............. 34 
Median rental score with the combination of four parity 

Measures lon ovedcu ee dO dpur d bedi ale et Oi .23 
Infrequency of extreme poverty alone................. .29 
Infrequency of extreme poverty with 95— 5 (reversed)..  .36 
Infrequency of extreme poverty with 95-- 5 (reversed)....  .33 
Infrequency of extreme poverty with the combination of 

four parity measures. ....... l.l een .39 


We can discover the way in which parity in incomes as indicated 
by rentals was beneficial in these cities. It did not act by any magic 
or by any mysterious economic influences. There are only three 
possibilities: parity selectéd better people, made people better, or 
was itself a by-product of a better population. 

The proof that these are the only possibilities lies in the facts 
that for cities identical in P (a composite index of the quality of the 
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population) parity does not correlate with G and that consequently 
the percentage of the variation determined by P alone is as great as the 
percentage determined by P together with a parity score. 

As one feature of the study of the 295 cities, an index (P) of the 
personal qualities of the population was computed for each city, 
using the items shown in Table 8, with the approximate relative 
weights noted after each. 

TABLE 8* 
CONSTITUENTS OF INDEX P OF PERSONAL QUALITIES OF-A POPULATION 
Approximate 
Weight 
Per capita number of graduates from public high schools 


IN i934... unge ev EE XR pes ere Semi ca E. 1.50 
Percentage which public expenditures for the mainte- 
nance of libraries was of the total public expenditures — .75 


Percentage of illiteracy (reversed) ..............Luu. .87 
Percentage of illiteracy among those aged 15-24 (re- 
Vvérsed). dui enm Pag veces bat et D EE rm sci elits I.00 
Per capita circulation of public libraries.............. 1.66 
Per capita number of homes owned.................- 1.50 
Per capita number of physicians, nurses, and teachers 
minus domestic servants.......... 000. cece eee eeee 1.25 
Per capita number of telephones.................... 1.00 
Number of male dentists divided by number of male 
lawyetS.i. lcd ese Gleaner yale ve A a Sie .66 
Per capita number of deaths from syphilis (reversed)... 1.00 


Per capita number of deaths from homicide (reversed),.* 1.00 


* The P score is, of course, not a perfect measure of the intelligence, character, in- 
terests, etc., of a city’s population, but it would probably correlate well over .85 with 
such a perfect measure, 


In four of the six determinations the influence of P alone is 
greater than that of P together with a parity score. The median 
superiority of P to P with a parity score is .o22. 

Whatever good parity does is done by its association with P. 
The correlations of parity measures with G for cities identical in P 
are slightly negative on the average. The influence of P together 
with that of parity accounts for no more of the variation of the 
cities in G than the influence of P alone. 

The correlational analysis is not able to allot the benefits of parity 
in income among selecting better people, making people better, 
and being itself produced by their goodness. But general observa- 
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tion suggests that the third has the largest share. A population high 
in P will be employable, industrious, and thrifty, but not money- 


TABLE 9 


PERCENTAGES OF VARIATION IN G DETERMINED BY P 
ALONE OR BY P WITH PARITY SCORES 
In 295 cities: 


Palone.....eeeeessesee e esos «58 (5796) 
P with 95—5 (reversed)... ..........00000 .56 (.5564) 
P with 952-5 (reversed)...............020. .6o (.5989) 
P with a combination of 95— 5, 95-7 5, 9o— 1o, 

and 9o3-1o (all reversed)................ .52 (.5246) 

In the 200 cities: 

Palnet enses na nl es EI AM D eos .46 (.4624) 
P with 95—5 (reversed). . ..............25. .24. (.2351) 
P with 952-5 (reversed)... ........-..20088 .48 (.4764) 
P with a combination of 95— 5, 95+ 5, 90— 10, 

and 9o3- o (all reversed)................. .48 (.4289) 

TABLE 10* 


CORRELATION OF FIVE MEASURES OF VARIABILITY OF AMOUNTS PAID 
FOR RENT WITHIN A CITY WITH G, P, MEDIAN 
RENT, AND LOW-LEVEL RENT 





CORRELATIONS 
. 
With With 5 
With G With P Median Percentile 
MEASURE OF DISPARITY 
Rental Rental 





In 200 | In 295 | In 200 | In 295 | In 200 | In 295 | In 200} In 295 
Cities | Cities | Cities | Cities | Cities | Cities | Cities | Cities 











95 — 5 percentile rental...|--.16 | --.3x|—.39 |—.1r it-.723| 4-.60| +.64] +.63 
95 + s percentilerental...|—.43 | —.55|—.48 |—.56$|—.22 | —.47| —.48| —.50 
go — xo percentile rental..|d-.243| 4-.27|—.353|—.05 |4-.76 | +.78| +.70] +.67 
90 + 10 percentilerental..|—.48 | —.55|—.61 |—.65 |—.34 | —.45| —.64| —.56 
95— 5, 95-- 5, 90— ro, and 

9o--io combined with 

equal weight.......... —.24 | —.24|—.521|—.$x |+.31 | 4.08] +.14) +.03 


* G correlates with P .68 in 200 cities and .76 in 295 cities. 


mad. A dozen millionaires will not raise a city's P score more than 
a dozen high-minded carpenters or accountants. A population high 


` 
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in P creates parity and selects for parity by making its city unat- 
tractive to defectives, delinquents, and bums. 

Tn so far as the causes which make some cities better than others 
can be trusted as guides to the ways of making all cities better than 
they are now, parity for parity’s sake is a false god. There may con- 
ceivably be a magic poiency in economic equality which would 
show itself in certain sorts of civilization and in our cities if life 
were fundamentally different from what it is. It does not show itself 
in the facts for our cities. 

If guided by the facts, a benevolent and wise trustee for the wel- 
fare of a city, wishing to increase the goodness of life for good people 
therein, would support measures which would improve the quality 
of a city’s population and increase their incomes, especially the 
lower incomes, but would pay no attention to parity for parity’s 
sake. Until contrary facts are discovered the citizens of a city 
should do the same; the government of a city should do the same. 
Is this true also of counties, states, and nations? 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


INTELLIGENCE AS A SELECTIVE FACTOR IN 
RURAL-URBAN MIGRATIONS 


NOEL P. GIST and CARROLL D. CLARK 


ABSTRACT 

Thus far, studies of the selective influences of rural-urban migration have failed to 
control adequately the cultural factor. Such control was achieved in the study here 
reported by measurement of the groups to be compared when they were living in the 
same rural communities before migration had occurred. A sample of 2,544 high-school 
students was given a standard intelligence test in 1922-23. In 1935 residential data 
were obtained and the former students were classified as rural and urban. The urban 
group was in turn divided into four classes according to city size. The urban migrants 
were found to be superior as measured by the test scores, and their superiority was 
greatest in cities of metropolitan class. Out-of-state migrants excelled the group remain- 
ing in Kansas. The results indicate that the urban environment is exerting a stronger 
pull upon the abler rural inhabitants of the state, though this selection does not neces- 
sarily have any genetic significance. : 

Migration of rural peoples to urban centers has been one of the 
important features of our national development. Quantitatively this 
population movement is a matter of fairly detailed historical record. 
From the qualitative angle, however, there is a paucity of reliable 
data, although the movement itself has stimulated no little specula- 
tion as to its selective character and the probable consequences to 
rural society. More than two decades ago E. A. Ross called atten- 
tion to “folk depletion" in New England and other sections of the 

*country. But Ross's statements, while certainly provocative, seemed 
to be based on a general impression of trends rather than on a sys- 
tematic analysis of factual data." 

More recently the problem of social selection in rural-urban mi- 
grations has been attacked in a more thoroughgoing fashion. Intel- 
ligence tésts have been given to groups of rural and urban children 
and the results compared. Although the tests have almost invari- 
ably shown a higher "intelligence" of city children, the lower ratings 
of the rural children may reflect nothing more than lack of adequate 


educational opportunity. Using a different research technique, Wil- 


* E, A. Ross, “Folk Depletion as a Cause of Rural Decline,” Publications American 
Sociological Society, XI, 21-30. 

2 Hornell Hart, Selective Migration ("University of Iowa Studies,” Vol. I); cf. Frank 
Lorimer and Frederick Osborn, Dynamics of Population, for a summary of other similar 
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son Gee and his associates found that in certain rural areas of 
Virginia the city was exerting a greater pulling-power on the upper 
classes than on the less privileged segment of the population. A 
similar study of the Carolina Piedmont areas, however, revealed no 
evidence of strong association between social and economic status 
and migrations to cities. On the basis of studies conducted in Min- 
nesota, Sorokin and Zimmerman reached the conclusion that no 
evidence exists to show that cities are attracting “those who are 
better physically, vitally, mentally, morally, or socially."* The in- 
vestigations of Lively and Beck in Ohio seem to corroborate the con- 
clusions of Sorokin and Zimmerman.’ 

The main impression that one derives from these studies is the 
dearth of adequate data on which to base reliable generalizations 
concerning the selective character of migrations. Natural resources, 
demographic traits, climatic conditions, cultural patterns, and eco- 
nomic organization are all factors which undoubtedly influence the 
trend of population movement. Accordingly, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that qualitative as well as quantitative differences may be 
manifest in migrations from different rural sections of the country. 
To suggest, as do Sorokin and Zimmerman,’ a “net law of rural- 
urban social selection” in which “cities attract the extremes and the 
farms attract the mean” seems premature, to say the least. 

For the most part the studies thus far made have failed to control 
satisfactorily the numerous cultural factors involved." If the traits, 
of urban residents who migrated from rural communities are meas- 
ured and then compared with the same traits of their former neigh- 


studies. A study by Thomas C. McCormick, “Rural Intelligence and College Achieve- 
ment," Sociology and Social Research, XVI, 259-66, employed careful statistical con- 
trols of various factors, The results did not show evidence of mental inferiority on the 
part of rural students. 

3 Wilson Gee and J. J. Corson, Rural Depopulation in Certain Tidewater and Piedmont 
Areas of Virginia (Monograph of the University of Virginia, Institute for Research in 
the Social Sciences); cf. Carl Frederick Reuss, “A Qualitative Study of Rural Depopula- 
tion in a Remote Rural District: 1900-1930,” Rural Sociology, IL (1937), 66-73. 

4 P. A. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman, Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology, p. 582. 

5 P. G. Beck and C. E. Lively, Movement of Open Country Population in Ohio, Bulls. 
467 and 489, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 


5 Ibid., p. 574. 
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bors who remained in rural communities, the results may show 
marked differences existing in the two groups, but such differences 
are likely to reflect the influence of the different environments since 
migration occurred. Even where deliberate effort has been made to 
control such factors as education, occupational status, and income, 
there is no assurance that the more subtle cultural influences per- 
vading the urban and rural environments may not affect the results. 

From a methodological standpoint, however, a satisfactory con- 
trol of the cultural factor would be achieved if the traits of the groups 
to be compared had been measured when both were living in the same 
rural communities, before migration to cities had occurred. If the traits 
of a rural population could be thus measured and the data filed 
away until members of the group had had opportunity to migrate, 
we would then be in a position to learn how far the migrating group 
excelled or fell short in any given trait, and hence to appraise the 
strength of various factors presumed to have a selective influence 
free from the interference of cultural differences operating since the 
time of migration. 

In the present study, which seeks to determine the operation of 
certain selective factors in rural-urban migration, the essential con- 
dition stated above has been followed. This paper, however, is - 
limited to a discussion of the results obtained for a single measured 
trait, viz., intelligence as indicated by a standard group test. The 

emethod employed was briefly as follows. During the academic year 
1922-23 standardized Terman intelligence tests were given under 
the supervision of the school of education at the University of Kan- 
sas to a large number of high-school students in rural communities 
scattered widely over the state. The test scores, together with the 
names and ages of the students, were made available to the writers 
for use in this study." In 1935, approximately thirteen years after 
the tests were given, steps were taken to secure further information 
on as many as possible of the individuals originally tested, the chief 
purpose being to ascertain which of them had migrated to cities and 
which had remained in rural communities. Cases originating in 
"towns so large as to approach the census definition of urban, as well 


7 The writers are indebted to Professor F. P. O'Brien, of the school of education at 
the University of Kansas, for providing the original data. 
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as those from communities so near cities as to be subject to pro- 
nounced influences of urbanization, were discarded. As finally com- 
pleted, the sample of former high-school students on which the 
present study is based was drawn from forty communities (see map, 
Fig. 1), all essentially rural not only as determined by the technical 
United States Census criterion but as judged by the writers, both of 
whom have lived a long time in the state. 

Most of the communities in the eastern half of the state were 
visited by research assistants, and the data were secured either di- 
rectly from the former students themselves, if they were still living 
in the community and could be interviewed, or from local residents 
likely to have the desired information, such as the postmaster, 
schoolteachers, storekeepers, relatives of the former students, and 
others. Wherever possible, the present residence of a migrant was 
ascertained in the form of a definite post-office address. In those 
cases where a former student was known to have moved away but 
no definite knowledge of his whereabouts could be obtained, the 
schedule was discarded. Frequently it was found possible to verify 
the facts entered on a schedule by reference to several sources of 
information. 

In the case of some communities located in the western part of 
the state and too far away to be easily accessible to the field workers, 
the data were secured through the co-operation of certain key-per- 
sons in these communities who were qualified and willing to assis& 
in the study. Schedules sufficiently complete to serve the purpose of 
the investigation were obtained for a total of 2,544 persons. As a 
means of checking on the accuracy of the crucial facts, particularly 
to determine whether those listed as having migrated to the cities 
actually had done so, calls were made at the addresses reported in 
the schedules for about one hundred of these migrants in Topeka 
and Wichita. In a high percentage of cases the former student either 
was found to be living at the address reported or had moved from 
that address some time previously. 

When the intelligence tests were given in 1922-23, the median 
age of the students was around sixteen; therefore the median age at 
the time when residential data were obtained was approximately 
twenty-nine. Inasmuch as migrations from country to city are large- 
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ly recruited from the younger-age groups, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the bulk of the urbanward movement from this sample 
of 2,544 persons had taken place prior to the time of obtaining resi- 
dential data. Even if this assumption should prove erroneous, the 
findings on the selective nature of the intelligence factor presently 
to be reported would probably not be greatly altered. 

After the data relating to the place of residence were assembled, 
a classificatory residential scheme was decided upon. Former 
students still living in communities under 2,500 were classi- 
fied as rural, in accordance with the basis of classification em- 
ployed by the Bureau of the Census; whereas all found to be 
residing in communities of 2,500 or over were classed as urban. 
The rural residents were again subdivided into farm and non- 
farm groups, the latter referring to residents of towns or villages, 
or to persons engaged in nonagricultural pursuits. The urban resi- 
dents, on the other hand, were subdivided into four categories based 
on the size of the cities in which they lived. The first category in- 
cluded all cities from 2,500 to 9,999; the second, cities from 10,000 
to 24,999; the third, cities from 25,000 to 99,999; the fourth, cities 
of 100,000 or over. In order to avoid errors relating to place of 
residence, the informants were asked not only to indicate the name 
of the community but also the street address (or rural mail route) 
and the occupation of the person concerning whom information way 
sought. Thus it was possible to classify properly any rural person 
such as a farmer whose post-office address referred to an urban 
rather than a rural community. 

‘Most of the communities supplying the sample of former high- 
` school students included in the study are small country villages with 
only a few hundred inhabitants. Only four had a population exceed- 
ing one thousand. Inasmuch as the student bodies of rural high 
schools in Kansas are ordinarily recruited from both villages and 
farms, the persons included in the sample probably represented a 
fair cross-section of youthful farm and nonfarm population in rural 
Kansas. It is not known, however, what percentage of the students 
lived on farms and what percentage lived in villages at the time 
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the tests were made, since the students were not originally so classi- 
fied.* 

It may be observed at the outset that heavy migrations occurred 
from all the forty communities. Of the 2,544 students included in 
this study, 1,783, or 70.08 per cent, were living in other communities 
at the time the data were gathered. Several who took the tests 
could not be located and hence were necessarily excluded from con- 
sideration. The figures given for the number and percentage of 
migrants would probably be an understatement if data on all origi- 
nally tested were available, since the individuals about whom no 
information could be obtained had undoubtedly left the community. 

Of the total actually studied, 964, or 37.89 per cent, were residing 
in urban communities; 819, or 32.19 per cent, had moved to some 
other rural community; while 761, or 29.92 per cent, remained where 
they had attended school. Viewing the migrants alone, 54.05 per . 
cent, or slightly more than half, went to cities, whereas 45.95 per 
cent moved to other rural areas. 

Rather marked variations are to be noted in the number and 
percentage of migrants from different communities, although none 
of the forty towns retained even one-half of the persons included 
in the sample. In four of the communities more than 9o per cent 
migrated, and in fifteen, 80 per cent or more were found in the 
migrant category. 'The extreme in percentage of migration was 

found in one'community where forty-eight out of fifty persons, or 
96 per cent, left the area. On the other hand, seven of the communi- 
ties retained as many as 4o per cent of the former students. 

One of the trends noted is the tendency for communities located 
in the more populous sections of the state to furnish a higher per- 
centage of migrants than communities in less urbanized areas. The 
state may logically be divided into three demographic subregions: 
the eastern subregion, which includes twenty-six counties lying east 
of the Ninety-sixth Meridian; the central subregion, including 
thirty-seven counties; and the western subregion, composed of forty- 


8 Approximately one-half of the high-school students in 140 villages studied under 
the auspices of the Institute of Social and Religious Research in 1932 were drawn from 
farms. The proportion of farm students in the 40 communities included in this study 
would likely be about the same. 
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two counties beyond the Ninety-ninth Meridian.’ In the eastern 
subregion three-fourths (75.75 per cent) of the former students had 
left the original communities, 70.78 per cent had migrated in the 
central section, while 64.35 per cent of the western group had moved. 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE SCORES OF 2,544 RURAL HIGH- 
SCHOOL STUDENTS IN 1923 ACCORDING TO PRESENT RURAL 
AND URBAN CLASSIFICATION 

















URBAN RURAL 
IQ. 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
I o.IO o 0.00 
8 o.83 32 2.03 
III II.SI 282 17.85 
258 26.77 518 32.78 
05-IO4. celles 326 33.82 472 29.87 
TOS X4... ever ee nn 190 19.71 209 13.23 
II$ 24... 2 ve pig a y 60 6.22 57 3.62 
1255 BAe Je e RR ten IO 1.04. 9 0.57 
1355 Md custode ire eS ace o 0.00 I 0.06 
Totali. sys 964 100.00 1,580 100.00 
Summary 
Under 95...........0. eee 378 39.21 832 52.66 
05-IOA4.-. creas cen de xs 326 33.82 472 ^. 29.87 
tog and over.............. 260 26.97 276 17.47 
"Totál. i e eect eee 964. 100.00 1,580 100.00 


Thus the percentage of migrants in the eastern subregion exceeded 
by 11.4 the percentage in the western section. Differences in the 
proportions migrating to cities are equally pronounced. In the east- 
ern division the percentage of urban migrants was 47.16; in the 
central division, 38.71; and in the western area, 28.95. Migrations 
to cities in the eastern subregion, therefore, exceeded by 18.21 per 
cent the urban migrations in the western division. 

With informaton concerning the I.Q., sex, and place of residence 


? Carroll D. Clark and Roy É Roberts, People of Kansas (Topeka: Kansas State 
Planning Board, 1936). 
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for each of the 2,544 persons, it was possible to proceed upon an 
analysis of selection in so far as the results of the intelligence tests 
might indicate a selective process. Table 1 presents the distribution 
of the intelligence quotients of the 2,544 former high-school stu- 
dents classified according to their present (1935) rural or urban 
residence. The superiority’ of 
the urban group as indicated 
by these data is at once ap- 
parent. The modal LQ. class — 
for the rural group falls in the 
interval 85-94; for the urban 
class, in the interval 95-105. 
Over half (52.66 per cent) of the 
group comprised of those re- s 
maining in rural areas had 
I.Q.’s below 95, as compared 
with two-fifths (39.21 per cent) 
of the group migrating to cities. 
In each of the superior classes ^ ^ 

(those above ros) the. urban 

group is represented by a 

higher percentage, 26.97 per UNDER, 9s. -9E2104 nd 
cent of its total cases falling in E OAE oe 
these classes as compared with , Fic. 3.—Comparison of intelligence quo- 
rrr per cent of the total rural tente offormer students died according 
cases (see Figs. 2 and 3°. 

The mean I.Q. of the rural group is 94.78, with a standard devia- 
tion of 11.36 and a probable error of + 0.193; the mean for the 
urban group is 98.26, with a standard deviation of 11.52 and a 
probable error of + 0.250. The probable error of the difference be- 
tween these means is + 0.316, or less, than one-tenth the computed 
difference, 3.48." The chances are overwhelming that the observed 


60. 


to Where the noun “supeziority” or the adjective "superior" are used hereafter 
they should be taken to mean “superior as indicated by the test data." The writers do 
not assume that the tests reveal any inherent superiority or inferiority; i.e., no assump- 
tion is made that they measure “innate intelligence.” 


11 The formula as here employed for the determination of the probable error of the 
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difference in the means of these samples is a true difference and not 
to be explained as arising from the accidental conditions of sampling. 

In Table 2 the rural group is further classified as to present farm 
or nonfarm (village) residence. The superiority of the nonfarm group 
over the farm group is almost as striking as that of the urban group 


' TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 1,580 FORMER RURAL 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS ACCORDING TO PRESENT 
FARM OR NONFARM CLASSIFICATION 














RURAL FARM RURAL NONFARM 
IQ. 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
BS OA Lis sequere Y o 0.00 o 0.00 
E S PE um eee ee nn IS 1.95 17 2.10 
FER OA Saige ter RT Ce WS 168 21.85 I14 14.06 
85-— 94. oec enr md 262 34.07 256 31.57 
95-IO4 venen ege 222 28.87 250 30.82 
105-14 vo sedes ie 77 IO.OI 132 16.28 
LLG Q4.oi.cen eere sn ns 20 2.60 37 4.56 
1299 34 oct. e Ge ewe ets 4 0.52 5 0.61 
135-44. oll lus badness I 0.13 o 0.00 
"Total: ise wu 769 100.00 811 100.00 
Summary 
Under 95.0... ..0.. 0202 eee 445 57.87 387 47.72 
05-104. cres uns and qun 222 28.87 250 30.80 
ros and over...........--- 192 13.26 174 21.46 
Total zs oe eeri 769 100.00 BIr 100.00 





over the rural group as a whole. Nearly three-fifths (57.88 per cent) 
of the farm I.Q.’s fall in the range below ọ5, while less than half 
(47.72 per cent) of the nonfarm cases fall in this range. In the upper 
range (over 105) the ratio of the percentages is about 3:2 in favor 
of the nonfarm cases. The mean of the nonfarm group is 96.14 
(S.D. 10.40, P.E. + 0.248) and that of the farm group 93.38 (S.D. 
11.06, P.E. + 0.269), a difference that is likewise highly reliable. 


difference of two means is 0.6745 V (eM:} + (cM;) (see R. E. Chaddock, Principles 
and Methods of Statistics, pp. 239-40). 
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A comparison of the data in Tables 1 and 2 brings out even more 
effectively the differences in intelligence quotients of the urban, 
rural-nonfarm, and rural-farm groups. Highest in the scale is the 
urban group, with the rural nonfarm next, and the rural farm at the 
bottom. The data are summarized in Table 3 (see also Figs. 4 
and s). , 

So far, the urban category has included all persons living in com- 
munities having a population of 2,500 or more. Table 4 shows the 
distribution of intelligence quotients according to the four classes 


TABLE 3 


SUMMARY OF DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 2,544 FORMER 
RURAL HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS CLASSIFIED AS TO URBAN, RURAL- 
NONFARM, AND RURAL-FARM RESIDENCE 








URBAN RURAL NONFARM RURAL FARM 
LQ. a a E E EEE 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Under 95.... 378 39.21 387 47.72 445 57.88 
95-104. ..... 326 33.82 250 30.80 . 222 28.87 
Ios and over. 260 26.97 174 21.46 102 13.25 
Total.... 964 100.00 811 100.00 766 100.00 


of cities as based on numerical size. For communities falling within 
Class. I, that is, from 2,500 to 9,999 in population, the rhodal group 
is in the 85-94 interval, whereas the modal group in the other three 
classes is in the intervàl 95-104. The differences are even more ap- 
parent when a comparison is made of the percentages falling within 
the “low” and “high” intelligence groups. For Class I, the percent- 
age of persons having I.Q.’s below 95 was 45.87; for Class II (10,000 
to 24,999), 39.17; for Class III (25,000 to 99,999), 40.22; and for 
Class IV (100,000 or over), 34.57. Thus the smallest class of city 
had rr.3 per cent more persons in the low I.Q. group than did the 
metropolitan class. The differences between communities are much 
the same for the superior groups. In Class I only 22.48 per cent of 
the persons had I.Q.'s of 105 or over, whereas percentages for Classes 
TI, III, and IV were 27.68, 27.37, and 29.14, respectively. It may 
thus be observed that the metropolitan type of community had 6.66 
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per cent more persons in the superior category than the small city 
(see Figs. 6 and 7). 

These differences may also be shown by comparing the mean 
I.Q.'s of the persons residing in the four types of communities. For 
the small cities, Class I, the mean was 97.02 (S.D. 11.20, P.E. 


TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE SCORES OF 964 FORMER RURAL HIGH- 
SCHOOL STUDENTS ACCORDING TO CLASS OF URBAN COMMUNITY 
IN WHICH THEY RESIDE AT PRESENT (1935) 











Cxass I Crass II Crass III Crass IV 
IQ. SS 

No. jPer Cent} No. {Per Cent} No. {Per Cent} No. |Per Cent 

557 64........ o 0.50 I 0.46 o 0.00 o 0.00 
659- 74... .. es. o 0.90 3 1.38 3 1.68, 2 0.57 
75- 84........ 30 13.76} 21 9.68| 23 12.85} 37 10.57 
85- 94... ..... 70 32.10} 60 27.65) 46 25.691 82 23.43 
95-104... ... s. 69 31.66] 72 33.18| 58 32.41| 127 36.29 
104— 14. ..... 36 16.51; 48 22.12] 36 20.11; 70 20.00 
II5- 24........ IO 4.59 9 4.15} I3 7.26) 28 8.00 
I29- 34... ..... 3 1.38 3 1.38 o 0.00 4 1.14 
1357 44.00.0405 o 0.00 o 0.00 o 0.00 o 0,00 
Total....... 218 | 100.00] 217 | 100.00] 179 | 100.00| 350 | 100.00 

Summary 

Under 95....... reo 45.87) 85 39.17 72 40.23| 121 34.57 
95-104... . sss 69 31.65 72 33.18 58 32.40| 127 36.29 
ros and over.... 49 22.48 60 27.65 49 27.37| 102 29.14 
Total...... 218 | 100.00] 217 | 100.00] 179 | xoo.oo| 350 | 100.00 


++o.511); for Class II, 98.16 (S.D. 10.17, P.E. +0.466); for Class 
III, 97.82 (S.D. 11.45, P.E. 40.554); and for Class IV, 99.31 (S.D. 
11.52, P.E. +0.415). When the mean I.Q. of Class I is compared 
with that of Class IV, an observed difference of 2.29 is found. The 
probable error of the difference between these means is +0.654, 
or approximately one-fourth the computed difference. It may be 
concluded, therefore, that on the basis of statistical probability the 
difference between these two means is reliable. As between the 
other classes, the differences are less pronounced. The computed 
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difference of the means of Class II and Class IV is 1.49, or only 
twice the probable error of the difference between the two means. 
For Classes II and IV the observed difference of the means is 1.15, 
only slightly more than the probable error of the difference. For 
Classes I and II the observed difference of the means is 1.14, or 
less than twice the probable 
error of the difference be- 
tween the means of the sam- 
" ples. The computed differ- 

ence of the means of Classes 

II and III is less than half 


6o 


iss the probable error, indicating 
> a high degree of unreliability. 
Des The foregoing data show a 
4 tendency for the intelligence 
d quotients to be graduated 

20 upward as the size of the 


community increases. In 

other words, the large com- 

munities have tended to at- 

tracta disproportionate share 

SER ER anioi re of superior persons in the to- 
tal sample. The exception to 

this tendency is Class II, 

Fic. 5.—Distribution of intelligence scores which has a slightly lower 

c of rural farm and rural norfarm resi- mean L.Q. than the smaller 

f cities falling in Class II. (The 
difference, as justnoted, is unreliable and may be due to the acciden- 
tal conditions of sampling.) It is possible that communities of the 
size indicated by these two categories are so similar in occupational 
opportunities, cultural resources, and other features that their draw- 
ing-power on rural migrants is much the same. 

Of the total number of migrants, 489 left the state of Kansas. 
A comparison of the intelligence quotients of these 489 persons with 
those of the 2,055 persons who remained in Kansas reveals a selec- 
tive process in the out-of-state migrations. Table 5 shows the dis- 
tribution of 2,544 persons classified according to residence in or out 
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of the state. The modal I.Q. class for the out-of-state migrants falls 
within the 95-104 interval; for the group remaining in Kansas it 
lies in the interval 85-94. Approximately half (49.2 per cent) of 
those residing in the state were in the I.Q. classes under 95, while 
only two-fifths (40.1 per cent) of the out-of-state migrants were in 
the same category. One-fifth (20.1 per cent) of the Kansas residents 
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Fic. 6.—Distribution of intelligence scores for four classes of cities 


were in the superior LQ. classes as compared with slightly more 
than one-fourth (26.4 per cent) of the migrants (see Fig. 8). The 
mean I.Q.'s for the two groups, Kansas residents and out-of-state 
migrants, were 95.68 and 97.79, respectively, or an observed differ- 
ence of 2.11. The probable error of the difference between the two 
means is +0.392, or less than one-fifth of the computed difference. 
It may be concluded that the difference noted has a high degree of 
reliability. 

The data from Table 5, then, are indicative of a selective process 
in favor of out-of-state communities. Owing to the fact that a 
majority of out-of-state migrants have gone to urban rather than 
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to rural communities, this I.Q. differential is not surprising. As 
noted above, the cities are tending to attract a disproportionate share 
of those from the superior I.Q. classes.” 


TABLE 5 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 2,544 FORMER RURAL 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
RESIDENCE IN KANSAS OR OUT OF THE STATE 














LEAVING STATE REMAINING IN STATE 
1Q. 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
557 O4. oer ren o 0.00 H 0.05 
OS AIAG oat e p Lee E Ys 4 o.82 36 1.75 
a: 62 12.68 331 16.11 
857: Ob usse d tty 130 25.58 644 31.34 
05-104. ,c cest eet en xis 164 33.54 631 30.70 
105— 14... x lesser ae ve 94 19.22 31I 15.13 
PUGH 24. 4) lie. re oes 31 6.34 85 4.14 
1289 34.3. sedge eins 4 0.82 IS 0.73 
135-9 44. vverle EE ee o 0.00 I 0.05 
Total. o eei 489 100.00 2,055 100.00 
Summary 
Under 95..........sssssus 196 40.10 1,012 49.20 
Cera 2e? POPE EE E 164 33.50 731 30.70 
TOS OF OVEr... 2... eee ee eee 129 26.40 415 a 20.10 
Total. 2. eoe 498 100.00 2,055 100.00 


It is interesting to note that no significant differences exist be- 
tween the mean I.Q.'s of the males and females in the study. More- 
over, when the two sexes are classified as to rural or urban residence 
the differences are very slight, the rural females having a slightly 
higher mean I.Q. than the rural males, and the urban males exceed- 
ing by a very narrow margin the urban females. Table 6 shows that 
53.77 per cent of the rural males were in the inferior group below 


12 The migrants are distributed among 35 states, with Missouri receiving the largest 
number and California, Colorado, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Illinois, and Texas following in 
the order named. Kansas City, Missouri, received the greatest number of out-of-state 
migrants, with Los Angeles second, Denver third, and Chicago fourth. 
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95 as compared to 51.60 per cent of the rural females—a difference 
of 2.17 per cent. Similarly, 17.19 per cent of the rural males fell 
within the superior group as compared with 17.73 per cent of the 
rural females, the difference being only about one-half of 1 per cent. 
The data show also that 39.46 per cent of the urban males and 38.99 
per cent of the urban females were in the low category; in the high 
group the percentages were 27.36 and 26.64, respectively. These dif- 
ferences between the sexes, it would seem, are so small as to suggest 


TABLE 6 


SEX AND DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 1,580 FORMER 
RURAL HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS AS TO RESIDENCE 











Mates FEMALES 
LQ. Rural Urban Rural Urban 

Per Per Per Per 

No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No; Cent 
Under 95....... 413 53-77, x76 39.46} 419 51.60} 202 38.99 
95-104... ... s. 223 29.04| 148 33.18| 249 30.67| 178 34.36 
IO5 or over..... 132 17.19] 122 27.36) 144 17.63) 138 26.65 
Total...... 768 | roo.oo| 446 | roo.oo| 812 | 100.00} 518 | 100.00 


the probability that they may have arisen from accidental condi- 
tions of the sampling procedure (see Fig. 9). 

Somewhat more pronounced is the difference in the migratory 
tendencies of the two sexes. Of the 1,214 males, 446, or 36.74 per 
cent, moved to the city, while 518 of the 1,330 females, or 38.95 
per cent, changed from rural to urban residence. This difference of 
2.21 per cent in favor of the females is not large, although it does 
conform to the prevailing trend of rural-urban migrations in this 
country. 

By way of summarizing the results here presented, brief considera- 
tion may be given to the significance of the data themselves and 
the possible social consequences of the selective process. For one 
thing, there is a difference of opinion as to the meaning and validity 
of intelligence tests as a basis for social investigation. The present 
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study has merely taken the tests for what they may be worth, and 
anyone is free to place his own interpretation thereon. The writers 
have nowhere assumed that the tests are reliable:measurements of 
innate capacity, since it would hardly be possible to measure some- 
thing the exact nature of which is unknown. 
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Fic. 9.—Comparison of intelligence quotients of sexes classified as to rural and urban 
residence. 
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What the tests apparently do measure, however inadequately, is 
a composite of the social experiences and backgrounds of the indi- 
viduals, the richness or drabness of their home environments, their 
intellectual interests, their attitudes and values, the character of 
their emotional life, their ambitions, energy, and zeal, or the lack 
of these qualities. That hereditary factors profoundly influence these 
conditions or traits there can scarcely be a doubt. It may be further 
suggested that the individual's later career, his choice of occupation, 
his success or failure in that occupation, his leisure-time activities— 
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in a word, the general character of his social adjustment is signifi- 
cantly affected by. these factors concerning which the tests seem to 
furnish a rough index. If, then, the tests represent something of a 
gauge of the individual’s mental ability as influenced by hereditary, 
social, and psychological conditions, we have good reason to infer, 
on the basis of the results here presented, that the urban environ- 
ment is exerting a stronger pull upon the abler and more favored 
rural individuals than upon those less able and less favored. 

It may be noted here that the tests were given to a sample of 
persons who had already undergone a selective process in the educa- 
tional system. That is, many of those exhibiting marked evidence 
of inferiority were undoubtedly weeded out before they reached high 
school. Hence this sample could not be considered representative of 
the entire youthful population in the forty communities. Whether 
the same selective tendencies.observed in this study would be present 
if the total population was included there is no way of knowing. A 
similar method of investigation using tests given to children in the 
lower grades might yield results even more significant than those of 
the present study. 

In so far as the tests are indicative of ability, therefore, the su- 
perior persons in the sample are tending to migrate more frequently 
to the cities than those in the inferior or average classes. On the 
basis of these data two questions logically suggest themselves: (1) 
Is such qualitative selection characteristic of rural-urban migrations 
in general? (2) What are the possible consequences of such selec- 
tivity to community life? As was noted earlier in this paper, suffi- 
cient data are not available for any broad generalizations concerning 
the qualitative selection of migrations, either for the country as a 
whole or for any of its major divisions. Until more evidence on the 
subject is provided by research, the question can only be formulated 
as a hypothesis. The answer to the second question cannot, of 
course, be stated until the answer to the first is found. 

But if the country is losing to the city a disproportionate number 
of those from the upper I.Q. range, as appears from this study to be 
the case, such selection does not necessarily have any genetic sig- 


POPULATION SUCCESSION IN CHICAGO: 1898-1930 
PAUL FREDERICK CRESSEY 


ABSTRACT 

The various groups composing Chicago's population have followed definite patterns 
of succession in their movement through the city. Back of these changes there has been 
a common process at work, involving successive stages of invasion, conflict, recession, 
and reorganization. Measurement of the distribution and movement of the chief 
groups shows that their location is related to their length of residence and to their as- 
similation into the general life of the city.' 

The population of Chicago doubled from 1898 to 1930, amounting 
at the latter date to more than three million people. This rapid 
growth was accompanied by marked changes in the distribution of 
the city's population. Not simply did the population expand over 
a larger area, but certain sections of the city grew more rapidly 
than others and various cultural groups moved at different rates 
of speed. 

In order to measure these movements, data for census tracts in 
1910,.7^20, and 1930 were used, as well as material from an 1898 
censusiaken by the Chicago School Board. These census tracts 
. and the precincts of the 1898 census were grouped into a series of 
ten concentric mile-zones radiating from the center of the city. The 
last, or tenth zone, is not directly comparable with the other zones, 
since it includes all the area from the ninth zone to the city limits 
and is quite irregular in shape. The large industrial community of 
South Chicago lies within this tenth zone. 

In 1898 Chicago was relatively compact, half of its population 
living within a radius of 3.2 miles from the center of the city. In 
subsequent years this median point has steadily moved outward, 
being located at 4.1 miles in 1910, 5.0 miles in 1920, and 5.8 miles 
in 1930.* One of the most striking aspects of this general expansion 
has been the loss of population in the areas near the center of the 
city. In 1898, 45 per cent of the city's population—a total of 

1 The medians for each year were calculated from the distribution of the population 
in the ten mile-zones into which the city was divided, and rested on the assumption 


that the population was evenly distributed within each zone. The medians for the 
specific cultural groups in the city were calculated on a similar basis. 
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824,000 people—lived within the first three mile-zones; but in 1930 
this area housed only 14 per cent of Chicago’s population, or 474,000 
people.? This region includes most of the slum area of the city and 
corresponds roughly to what E. W. Burgess has designated as the 
“zone in transition."* During the years from 1898 to 1930 the popu- 
lation of the fourth to sixth mile-zones, inclusive, increased at ap- 
proximately the same rate as that of the city as a whole. The great- 
est increase occurred in the outlying zones. In 1898 the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth zones included but 1o per cent of the population, 
whereas in 1930, 33 per cent of the population lived in this area. 
The population of the tenth zone increased from 5 to 14 per cent 
of the city's total during this general period, a considerable part of 
this increase being due to the rapid growth of industry in South 
Chicago. . 

This outward movement of population has continued beyond the 
limits of the city into a large number of suburbs. Between 1900 
and 1930 the population of Chicago increased 99 per cent, whereas 
the population of fifteen of the larger suburbs, for which data are 
available, increased 329 per cent. 

A more detailed picture of these movements may be had by study- 
ing the figures for specific cultural groups. This is particularly re- 
vealing because of the heterogeneous character of Chicago's popula- 
tion. Chicago is, in fact, one of the most European cities in America. 
Persons of native-white parentage constituted but 21 per cent of the 
population in 1900 and 28 per cent in 1930, the latter figure, accord- 
ing to available records, representing the highest percentage of 
American stock in the city's history. In 1930 one-quarter of the 
people were of foreign birth, and an additional 4o per cent were 
the children of foreign parents. Only two cities in Poland have more 
Poles, and but two cities in Ireland have more Irish than are to be 
found in Chicago.* In addition Chicago is the third largest Swedish 
city in the world, the third largest Bohemian, the third largest 


? For the sake of simplicity these and subsequent population figures are expressed in 
terms of the nearest whole thousand. 

3R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, The City (Chicago, 1925), p. 51. 

4 The statements in this paragraph referring to nationality groups in Chicago in- 
clude those born in a specific country, together with the children of foreign-born parents. 
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Jewish, and the second largest Negro. There are seven immigrant 
groups in Chicago, each composed of over one hundred thousand 
people, in addition to which there are nearly a quarter of a million 
Negroes. This great diversity of population is one of the reasons 
why succession has been so conspicuous a phenomenon in the city's: 
history. 

The distribution of these various groups reflects a definite process 
of succession. Immigrant stocks follow a regular sequence of settle- 
ment in successive areas of increasing stability and status. This 
pattern of distribution represents the ecological setting within which 
the assimilation of the foreign population takes place. An immigrant 
group on its arrival settles in a compact colony in a low-rent in- 
dustrial area usually located in the transitional zone near the center 
of the city. If the group is of large size several different areas of 

‘initial settlement may develop in various industrial sections. These 
congested areas of first settlement are characterized by the perpetua- 
tion of many European cultural traits. After some years of residence 
in such an area, the group, as it improves its economic and social 
standing, moves outward to some more desirable residential dis- 
trict, creating an area of second settlement. In such an area the 
group is not so closely concentrated physically, there is less cultural 
solidarity, and more American standards of living are adopted. 
Subsequent areas of settlement may develop in some cases, but the 
last stage in this series of movements is one of graduaf dispersion 
through cosmopolitan residential districts. This diffusion marks the 
disintegration of the group and the absorption of the individuals 
into the general American population. The relative concentration 
or dispersion of various immigrant groups furnishes an excellent 
indication of the length of residence in the city and the general 
degree of assimilation which has taken place. 

The distribution of the American groups has also followed a 
rather definite pattern, though their movements are more difficult 
to trace since they lack the conspicous cultural traits of the various 
immigrant groups. The American groups have tended to locate in 
the areas having direct access to the Loop, the business center of 
Chicago. The most desirable American residential districts have al- 
ways been located along the main avenues running north, south, and 
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west from the Loop. As the wealthier Americans have moved out 
along these main axes of transportation, other American groups of 
lower economic and social standing have generally followed in their 
wake. Along these main thoroughfares, near the Loop, is the ren- 
dezvous of the hobo—and the hobo is almost always an American. 
A little farther out are the rooming-house areas whose population 
is predominantly of native parentage, and then follow apartment- 
house areas with their cosmopolitan American population. 

The immigrant and American groups follow rather different pat- 
terns of distribution, but behind these differences there is a striking 
similarity in the way in which these changes take place. This com- 
mon process of succession involves a cycle of invasion, conflict, re- 
cession, and reorganization. These successive stages are interrelated, 
and they recur in the movement of all groups in the city. 

The first stage in this cycle, that of invasion, usually begins with 
a few pioneers whose entrance into a new area may be unnoticed 
by the older residents. These pioneers tend to be individuals who 
have achieved a little greater economic success than their neighbors 
and who desire to improve their social status by moving into an area 
of greater prestige. Mass invasions set in after the initial invaders 
have established themselves in the new drea. Such movement may 
involve merely a gradual transition which slowly replaces the older 
population, or it may take place with such rapidity as to be thought 
of in terms of a stampede. The area invaded may either be con- 
tiguous, or considerable distance may intervene. The direction of 
such movement is influenced by ecological barriers and by the main 
arteries of transportation which connect the two communities. The 
relative importance of various streets in Chicago in effecting group 
movement was determined statistically by comparing the popula- 
‘tion of specific groups in the census tracts adjacent to these streets 
with the total population of these groups in the sectors through 
which the streets ran. Once a mass movement is under way indi- 
viduals are caught up in its spirit and often move with no other 
apparent reason than that everybody else is moving. 

Conflict may accompany invasion, varying in intensity with the 
cultural differences and prejudices of the groups involved. Where 
the groups are of a similar social and economic level with no par- 
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ticular dislike for each other, the supplanting of one group by an- 
other usually involves only a minimum of friction. But where 
marked prejudices exist and there is a fear that the invading group 
will cause a serious loss in real estate values, violent opposition 
may develop. This situation has arisen particularly in the expan- 
sion of the Negro population into white communities and has been 
the reason for numerous bombings and other types of violence. 
Less extreme forms of hostility have developed over the entrance 
of Jews into gentile areas, and the movement of immigrants into 
American neighborhoods. 

The correlative of invasion is recession, or the departure of the 
older population. The entrance of unwanted “outsiders” lowers the 
desirability of the area in the eyes of the older inhabitants. Com- 
munity life begins to deteriorate and sooner or later there is a search 
for a newer and more respectable place to live. Recession, however, 
may sometimes precede invasion, for as an area grows old the hous- 
ing accommodations become obsolete, street-paving and other pub- 
lic improvements may deteriorate, or there may be encroachments 
from trade or industry. Under such circumstances, as the area be- 
comes less attractive, the older residents depart leaving unoccupied 
houses behind them, and this encourages the entrance of some new 
group into the area. Thus in some cases the normal sequence may 
be reversed and recession may precede rather than follow invasion. 
In such circumstances there is usually little or no conflict between 
the two groups. , 

The final stage of the cycle involves the reorganization of the 
social life of the invading group as it acquires dominance in the 
new area. It usually takes considerable time to transfer the institu- 
tions of the group, such as its churches, lodges, and other social 
organizations. Movement into a new community .often creates a 
crisis in the life of a group. The established routine is interrupted, 
the "cake of custom" is broken, and opportunities are presented 
for the adoption of new ways of life. Immigrants frequently take ad- 
vantage of entrance into a new area to change their names to more 
American forms, changes such as the following being not uncommon: 
Garskovitz to Groves, Smallovitz to Small, Abrahamson to Abrams, 
Weinstein to Weston. The organization of the family seems to 
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change with movement from one area to another, especially in the 
‘case of the newer immigrant groups. Patriarchal patterns of au- 
thority and control which often characterize the area of first settle- 
ment give way to greater equality in family relations in secondary 
areas of settlement. This modification in family organization is il- 
lustrated in the case of a family, of which it was said, “After Mr. F. 
moved into this more American community he even allowed his 
daughter to marry the man she fell in love with." The adoption of 
more liberal forms of worship by the older synagogues in Chicago 
has always coincided with their movement and the construction of 
new houses of worship. Even aíter the invading group has estab- 
lished its dominance, a few of the older residents may still remain 
in the area. Such marooned families, surviving from earlier groups 
of inhabitants, may be found in many communities in Chicago and 
often furnish a clue to the past history of the area. 

In time the invaders will become old residents. Another cycle 
may set in, with a new group of invaders entering the area and the 
older residents or their descendants moving on to other parts of the 
city. This cyclical process, with minor variations, has occurred re- 
peatedly in the life of various cultural groups and in the history of 
different sections of the city. 

Among the various groups in Chicago, the old American stock, 
because of its superior wealth and prestige, has been in the fore- 
front in the outward movement of the city’s population. In 1910 
persons of native-white parentage were distributed at a median dis- 
tance of 4.7 miles from the center of the city, and in 1930 at 6.6 
miles, nearly a mile farther out than the median for the total popu- 
lation of the city. 

The two most American sections of Chicago are the North and 
South sides. On the North Side in 1920, 25 per cent of the popula- 
tion was of native stock. This rose to 38 per cent in 1930, making 
this sector the most American part of the city. The “Gold Coast," 
the wealthiest and most fashionable area of the city, is located 
along the lake shore in this sector. North of the city limits and 
adjacent to the lake there stretch a series of well-to-do American 
suburbs, five of the most important having quadrupled in size be- 
tween 1900 and 1930, at which time 52 per cent of their total popu- 
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lation was of native stock. The South Side in 1900 was more Ameri- 
can than the North Side, but by 1930 it had lost this leadership, 
at which time its native white stock amounted to but 28 per cent. 
On the West Side the American population has moved outward in 
large numbers to suburbs beyond the city limits, eight of which 
communities had a total population of 154,000 in 1930, 50 per cent 
of which was of American ancestry. 

European immigrants first arrived in Chicago in large numbers 
during the decade following 1850. The Germans were the most im- 
portant group in this early movement and by 1860 they constituted 
approximately one-fifth of the city’s population. They settled in a 
compact colony on the North Side, where today two small concen- 
trations still remain, located several miles north of the original area 
of settlement.’ The outward movement of the German population 
is shown by the shift in the median point of their distribution from 
3.2 miles in 1898 to 5.7 miles in 1930.6 On the North Side this 
movement has been directed primarily along the main arteries of 
travel. In 1930, 36 per cent of the Germans in Chicago were located 
on the North Side, and an additional 31 per cent lived in the ad- 
jacent Northwest Side. The great majority of the group has ceased 
to live in specific German communities and is scattered through 
more or less cosmopolitan residential areas. This widespread dis- 
persion is an index of the decline of social unity among the Germans 
and of their gradual absorption into the general life of the city. 

The Irish began to arrive in Chicago about the same time as the 
Germans, settling primarily in the general vicinity of the Stock 
Yards on the Southwest Side of the city. At the present time only 
a very small settlement remains in this area of initial concentra- 
tion, and the group as a whole is widely scattered through more 
desirable residential districts farther from the center of the city. 
This outward movement of the Irish is indicated by the change in 
the median of their distribution from 3.2 miles in 1898 to 6.4 


5 H. W. Zorbaugh, Gold Coast and Slum (Chicago, 1929), pp. 18-20; 149-50. 

6 These medians and other statistical data in the remainder of this article referring 
to immigrant groups are calculated only for individuals of foreign birth, as no detailed 
data were available, prior to 1930, for the distribution of native-born persons of foreign 
parentage. 
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miles in 1930, a point over half a mile farther from the Loop than 
the median for the total population of the city. On the Southwest 
Side, where 35 per cent of the Irish still reside, the main axis of move- 
ment has also been along a main transportation artery. The Irish 
are even more widely dispersed through the city than the Germans, 
a fact which reflects the more complete disintegration of their group 
life and a greater degree of cultural assimilation. 

The third large group of early immigrants was composed of 
Swedes who began arriving in considerable numbers during the 
1860’s. Their main center of settlement developed on the North 
Side where they became close neighbors of the Germans. In 1930, 
37 per cent of the Swedish population lived in this section where 
two small colonies still remain from their original settlement. The 
great majority of the Swedish population has reached the final 
phase in the pattern of succession, that of widespread dispersion 
and assimilation. This is seen in the fact that for some years the 
Swedes have been located farther from the center of the city than 
any other specific group, the median of their distribution being 3.9 
miles in 1898 and 7 miles in 1930. 

The newer immigrant groups, from eastern and southern Europe, 
began to arrive in Chicago during the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. As they increased in numbers they displaced the older 
immigrant groups from their original areas of settlement. Most of 
these newer groups, despite considerable movement in recent years, 
still remain concentrated in distinct settlements relatively close to 
the center of the city. 

The Czechoslovaks in Chicago are largely of Bohemian or Czech 
stock, there being only a relatively small number of Slovaks in the 
city. Their center of settlement has always been on the West Side, 
where in 1930, 50 per cent of the group resided. The median for the 
distribution of the.Czechoslovaks has shifted from 2.7 miles in 1898 
to 5.3 miles in 1930. Their movement on the West Side has followed 
the transportation lines into various suburbs west of the city limits. 
Cicero and Berwyn, the two most important of these suburbs, had 
a combined population of 114,000 in 1930, 34 per cent of this total 
being persons who were born in Czechoslovakia. The dispersion of 
this group has taken place more rapidly than that of any other group 
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of recent immigrants. In part this may be due to their slightly 
longer residence in the citv, but probably it also reflects their some- 
what more rapid economic and cultural adjustment to urban Ameri- 
can life. 

The largest immigrant group in Chicago at the present time is 
composed of Poles. They have settled primarily on the Northwest 
Side, where in both 1898 and 1930, 48 per cent of the Poles lived. 
In addition to this main colony several minor areas of first settle- 
ment have developed in other parts of the city. As the group has 
grown in size there has been some outward movement, with the 
development of a few areas of secondary settlement. In 1898 the 
persons born in Poland were located at a median distance of 2.8 
miles from the center oi the city, and in 1930 at 4.6 miles. This 
latter figure is over a mile nearer the center of the city than the 
average for the total population, and represents the smallest amount 
of movement of any important group in the city during this period. 
The Poles still remain, on the whole, closely concentrated in areas 
of first settlement and they have not as yet made great progress in 
economic advancement or cultural assimilation. 

The chief center of Italian settlement has been on the West Side, 
although there are a few small concentrations near industrial areas 
in other sections of the city. Until 1920 the Italians were even more 
compact and immobile than the Poles, the median of their dis- 
tribution being 1.5 miles in 1898 and 2 miles in 1920. In the decade 
following 1920 there was considerable movement out to areas of 
secondary settlement, these new areas being connected with the old 
settlements by important through-streets. As a result of these move- 
ments the Italians in 1930 distributed at a median distance of 3.3: 
miles from the city’s center. In spite of this recent expansion the 
majority of the Italians still live in areas of first settlement and the 
group as a whole is located closer to the center of the city than any 
other large immigrant population. 

The Russians who have come to Chicago are almost entirely 
Russian Jews. They settled originally in a compact ghetto on the 
West Side, just south of the main Italian colony and far removed 
from the older group of German Jews living on the South Side. 
The decade from 1910 to 1920 witnessed a mass movement into an 
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area of secondary settlement several miles west of the original ghetto 
area. From 1898 to 1930 the median for the distribution of this 
group shifted from 1.6 to 4.8 miles, a movement covering a greater 
distance than that of any other group of recent immigrants. This 
mobility reflects a considerable amount of economic success, but 
the group as a whole, nevertheless, remains concentrated in rather 
definite settlements. The bonds of a common religion and culture 
and the external pressure of gentile prejudice have tended to give 
cohesion to the group and thus, despite its rapid movement, to 
retard the general dispersion and assimilation of its members. 
Negroes have resided in Chicago since the earliest days of its 
history, but until the period of the World War they were relatively 
few in number and were widely scattered through the city. During 
the past twenty years, however, they have come to Chicago in such 
numbers that they now constitute one of the largest distinct groups 
in the city. Their chief area of settlement has been on the South 
Side where they now occupy an area approximately four miles long 
and a mile wide. This “Black Belt" of Negro population increased 
from 17,000 in 1898 to 91,000 in 1920, and in 1930 amounted to 
189,000, a figure which approaches that of New York's Harlem.’ 
Negro settlements are also found in the abandoned Jewish ghetto 
area on the West Side, and in a few additionallocalities. Like other 
groups in the city the Negro population in recent years has moved 
out from the center of the city, the median for its distribution chang- 
ing from 2.5 miles in 1898 to 4.5 miles in 1930. The unusual aspect 
of their history is that as they have moved and as their numbers 
have increased they have not become more widely dispersed through 
the city, but rather have come to be more highly concentrated in 
a few specific areas. There has, in fact, been an actual decrease in 
the number of Negroes in many sections of the city. As a result 
of their poverty and the pressure of white prejudice, the Negroes, 
particularly on the South Side, have come to live in a more compact 
community than any other important group in the city. One of the 
effects of this growing concentration has been to increase the racial 
? Louis Wirth, The Ghetto (Chicago, 1928), pp. 241-46. 


8In 1930 Harlem had a Negro popvlation of 202,000. The total Negro population 
of Manhattan was 224,670. j 
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consciousness and intensify the social and political solidarity of the 
Negroes in Chicago? 

The phenomena of succession have been so striking an aspect 
of Chicago's history largely because of the rapidity with which the 
city has grown and the great diversity of its cultural groups. These 
groups have moved through the city at varying rates of speed, re- 
flecting different stages of economic and cultural advance. This 
process of succession has provided the framework for the distribu- 
tion of the city's population and represents the way in which im- 
migrant groups have escaped from their slum settlements and be- 

come assimilated into the general life of the city. 


WHEATON COLLEGE 
NORTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


9Harold F. Gosnell, Negro Politicians: The Rise of Negro Politics in Chicago 
(Chicago, 1933), chap. ii. 


ECOLOGICAL AREAS AND MARRIAGE RATES? 
JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 


ABSTRACT 


A study based on 20,000 men marrying in Philadelphia shows a wide range in marri- 
age rates (per 1,000 single, widowed, and divorced men) in different parts of the city. 
The general pattern identified by human ecologists in their studies of the spatial dis- 
tribution of social phenomena seems to hold for marriage rates. There is a low-rate 
area in the central business district and the adjacent area of transition, with high- 
rate zones next in order, thence tending toward lower-rate zones as one moves toward 
the periphery of the city. Marriage rates are higher in areas of declining population 
than in those of increasing population. The areas with lowest rates, in addition to the 
central business district and the downtown zone of transition, are a river-front area 
and the choice residential sections near the outer limits of the city. The high-rate 
areas are densely populated sections dominated usually by Negroes, Russian Jews, and 
Italians. The racial and nativity makeup of the population seems to be the chief key 
to the interpretation of the ecologicel pattern of marriage rates in Philadelphia. 

Marriage rates have been studied primarily from the standpoint 
of changes in the annual rates in large, well-defined areas, over a 
considerable period of time, with special reference to the relation 
of these changes to socioeconomic factors. Comparisons have also 


been made of the rates for general nativity classes in the population. 


THE METHOD OF THIS STUDY 


The present study is a somewhat more specific one. It is con- 
cerned with'(a) the ecological distribution of marriages and mar- 
riage rates within a single large city and (b) some attempted analysis 
of the factors involved in this pattern of distribution. The city 
selected is Philadelphia, the third largest city in the United States. 
The study is based upon 20,000 cases in which the male marrying 
lived in Philadelphia at the time of the marriage. In point of time 
the 20,000 marriages selected are grouped about the census year 
1930. Ten thousand consecutive cases from January 1, 1928, to 
November 1, 1929, were utilized; the other 10,000 cases cover the 


* This study has been made possible by a grant from the Research Fund of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, grateful acknowledgment for which is made herewith. The 
author is also indebted to Miriam Craig, Dennis Fletcher, Ann B. Flynn, Richard 
Garnet, Mary M. Hughes, Frank Lewand, Harlin Loomer, Emily Ochard, Gertrude 
Stainton, Ann Wickersham, and Alfred Young for help in the conduct of the investiga- 
tion. Mr. Garnet is responsible for the charts utilized. 
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periods November 1, 1931—July 1, 1932; October 1, 1932—March 
I, 1933; and January 2, r935— May 15, 1935. The data utilized 
were taken from the Philadelphia Marriage License Bureau and 
from the bureaus of near-by towns and Gretna Greens to which 
marrying Philadelphians resort from time to time. 

The method utilized was to locate on a map of the city the address 
of each male residing in Philadelphia who secured a marriage license, 
and to consign him to the census tract in which he resided. The 
number of men marrying (during the periods covered) was totaled 
for each census tract on the basis of their residence. This number 
was then compared with the total number of marriageable males 
(single, widowed, and divorced) in each tract as given by the census 
of 1930, to determine the marriage rate for that tract. In other 
words, the marriage rates utilized are by census tracts, and they 
are the number of men, per 1,000 marriageable males residing in a 
given tract, who married during the period of the study. There 
were, in 1930, 350,716 such marriageable males in Philadelphia 
and 404 census tracts. In the subsequent analysis ro census tracts 
having relatively large military or institutional populations were 
eliminated, so that the study proper deals with 293,453 marriageable 
males and 19,730 men marrying. - 


THE FACTOR OF AGE DISTRIBUTION 


It is proper to face at this point another and perhaps more im- 
portant question concerning the data which suggests itself to the 
statistically minded student. This is the factor of the age distribu- 
tion of the marriageable males. 

Marriage, as everyone knows, is customarily one of the luxuries 
of youth. In a study of 13,449 Philadelphia marriages in 1931, I 
have shown that 48.7 per cent of the men marrying were under 
twenty-six years of age and 77 per cent were under thirty-two years 
of age. More than four-fifths, 82.1 per cent, were between twenty 
and thirty-four years old.? Obviously, then, appreciable variations 
in the age makeup of the marriageable males would affect per se 
our marriage rates. l 


2 James H. S. Bossard, '"The Age Factor in Marriage," American Journal of Soci- 
ology, January, 1933, PP. 536-47- 
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In the absence of a census tabulation of marriageable males by ' 
age groupings, two methods were utilized to throw light on this 
point. One consisted of a sample contrast. Two census tracts with 
widely different marriage rates were selected. Mr. Leon Truesdale 
of the Census Bureau kindly consented to make a hand tabulation 
of the age makeup of the marriageable males in these two tracts. 
The two tracts were 28 B, with 1,423 marriageable males and a 
marriage rate of 103.3; and 40 F, with 1,188 marriageable males 
and a marriage rate of 42.9. In tract 28 B, 45.1 per cent of the 
marriageable males were between twenty and thirty-four years of 
age;in 4o F, the percentage was 44.2. In other words, in this sample 
contrast the age factor seems to have virtually no importance at all. 

'The second method utilized was to analyze by census tracts the 
age distribution of all males, whether single or not. One hundred 
and sixteen census tracts, each with more than a thousand mar- 
riageable males, and none with any appreciable institutional popula- 
tion, were selected and the percentages of all males between twenty 
and thirty-four years of age were calculated. These percentages 
vary from 19 to 41.9, a considerable range. Classified for frequency, 
it was found that xx of the 116 tracts had 30 per cent or more of 
their males in this age group; in 59 tracts the range was from 25 
to 29.9 per cent; in 45 tracts, from 20 to 24.9 per cent; and in one 
tract, under 20 per cent. In other words, in 104 of the 116 tracts 
the range was 1o per cent or less; in 59 tracts the range was 4 per 
cent or less. 

If a similar range of percentages obtains for the marriageable 
males as does for all males, it would appear that the age factor may 
be disregarded in most tracts, and needs to be considered only in 
the case of tracts with marked deviations. While this inference 
seems reasonable, it must be admitted that the lack of data on the 
age distribution of marriageable males, by census tracts, is a sig- 
nificant omission. On the other hand, the study deals with mar- 
riageable males, and the season remains open on them whatever 
their age. Moreover, if an undue proportion of older unmarried 

S 


31t is these tracts which are used in the study for purposes of analysis and inter- 
pretation. 
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"men, adverse to the matrimonial yoke, tend to gravitate into certain 
sections, this, after all, is a part of the ecological picture. 


THE RANGE OF MARRIAGE RATES 
It has been pointed out that the study proper deals with 293,453 
marriageable males and 19,730 men marrying. The marriage rate 
for the entire city for the period of the study, then, is 67.2. 


- TABLE 1 


MARRIAGE RATES CLASSIFIED BY DECENNIAL 
GROUPS, BY CENSUS TRACTS HAVING 500 
OR MORE MARRIAGEABLE MALES 


Groups Number of Tracts 
Over LOO bios osetia cee Ree mel, FE eH 5 
90300.0. ite ase ribet etn UH EPI. 8 
8080.0. stoke Sale aee ep tege du ads 25 
YOO Ose ieee len ghee DR ERIPIE Re EE prre 22 
60-60.9.- tis ed ere rk RR mae EE 53 
DOSBO: Quweceneccebeprr cq ox re bp eie vd 44 
40-40:0- up nis e RASA Ee a rece ee 19 
3030.0. E rene vd net rre aat hk edes 4 
207200 «s du aree e le Pn qat nex e de d 2 

Total: eee REP S aes 182 


Philadelphia is divided into 404 census tracts. Ten of these were 
eliminated because of their institutional populations. Of the remain- 
ing 394, a total of 182 tracts had soo or more marriageable males, 
and for each of these separate marriage rates were computed. These 
rates range from a high of 113 to a low of 24.5. 'Table 1 shows the 
distribution and frequency of males by decennial groups. 


DISTRIBUTION BY MAIN SECTIONS OF THE CITY 


Table 2 shows the spatial distribution of the marriageable males, 
men marrying, and marriage rates, by main sections of the city. 
'The central business district of the city, extending from Poplar 
Street on the north to South Street on the south, and between the 
Delaware and the Schuylkill rivers, has the lowest rate, 54.9. South 
Philadelphia, from South Street, south, and between the two rivers, 
has the highest rate, 73.2. Next highest is the rate for West Phila- 
delphia, north of Market Street and west of the Schuylkill River; 
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North Philadelphia, extending from Popular Street north to the 
city limits and east of the Schuylkill, comes next with a rate of 
71.1; and next comes West Philadelphia, south of Market Street 
and west of the Schuylkill River, with a rate of 61.4. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RATES BY ZONES 


Following Park and Burgess’ (and others')^ concept of the gradi- 
ent, students of ecology have been in the habit of organizing and 
presenting phenomena in terms of urban zones. Accordingly, the 
next step taken was to divide the foregoing main sections of the 


TABLE 2 
MARRIAGE RATES BY MAIN SECTIONS 


Marriageable 


Section of City Males Men Marrying Rate 

Central city TO EP NS 30,798 1,692 54.9 
North, central............. 148,036 10,086 68.1 
South, central. ............ 54,231 3,971 73.2 
West Philadelphia, north. ... 27,953 |: 1,989 71.1 
West Philadelphia, south.... 32,435 1,992 61.4 
'Total.;:. eres 293,453 19,730 67.2 


city into zones, from the center of the city outward, and the tabula- 
tion of the data by such zones. Table 3 presents this tabulation 
for the city, and Figure 1 presents it graphically. 

Examination of Table 3 shows that in the older part of Phila- 
delphia, east of the Schuylkill River, the highest rates are in Zone I, 
and that the rate declines in each succeeding zone outward. In 
West Phildelphia essentially the same pattern is shown. The high- 
est rates are in Zone I on each side of Market Street, with lower 
rates in the next zone, and a still lower rate in Zone III on the north 
side. This is not true of Zone III on the south side in West Phila- 
delphia. It is significant to note that in this instance Zone III, 
unlike the case with the other three outside zones, is not a selected 
residential area, but is a bottled-up pocket into which a good many 
elements of lower socioeconomic status have tended to gravitate. 


4R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, The Urban Community (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1926). 
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With the exception of this zone, Table 3 and Figure 1 present 
the pattern which human ecologists have identified in their study 


TABLE 3 
MARRIAGE RATES BY ZONES 





Marriage- - Men 


able Males | Marrying Rates 


Area 





A. Central business district: 
Popular to South streets, river to river..... 30,798 1,692 54.9 


B. Philadelphia, north and central: 
Zone I. Poplar Street to Lehigh Avenue, 
river to TIVEr... 1... cece cece eee eee 51,833 3,892 75.0 
Zone II. Lehigh Avenue, to School House 
Lane, Winona, Coulter, Germantown 
avenues, Wingohocking, Roosevelt boule- 


vards, and Foust Avenue. ............. 54,302 3,632 66.8 
Zone III. School House Lane, etc., to city : 
Timi ts an ea ove ck erheben er Eee 41,901 2,562 61.1 


C. Philadelphia, south: 
Zone I. South to Mifflin and Moore streets; 


. Delaware to Schuylkill rivers........... 34, 249 2,614 76.3 
Zone II. Mifflin and Moore streets to Packer 

and Pollack, river to river.............. 19,500 1,332 68.3 
Zone III. Packer and Pollack to southern 

limits of city, river to river............. 482 25 51.8 


D. West Philadelphia, north: 

Zone I. Market Street to Fairmont Park, 

Wyalusing and Girard avenues, Callow- 

hill Street. zener amoeno repens 16,682 1,303 78.0 
Zone II. From foregoing to Midvale Avenue, 

Parkside, Woodbine, Malvern avenues, 

Sixty-eighth Street................0.65 TO, 240 638 48. 
Zone III. From foregoing to city limits....| 1,031 49 47.5 


E. West Philadelphia, south: 
Zone I. Market Street, south to Spruce 
Street, Woodland, Baltimore avenues, 


H 


Pine Street, Cedar Avenue............. 10,647 770 72.3 
Zone II. From foregoing south to Kingses- 

sing Avenue..........0.... 0 cece eee eee 11,917 635 53.2 
Zone III. From Kingsessing Avenue to city 


houcfeM rc MC 9,871 587 59.4 


of the spatial distribution of a great many kinds of social phenomena, 
viz., of a low-rate area in the central business district, with high- 
rate zones immediately next in order, thence tending toward lower- 
rate zones as one moves in the direction of the periphery of the city. 
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MARRIAGE RATES BY AREAS OF POPULATION CHANGE 


Philadelphia, like other large cities, has been losing population at 
the center, despite decennial increases for the city as a whole. A 
study of population changes by wards shows that this area of de- 





Fic. 1.—Marriage rates, by zones 


. 


clining population has been growing steadily in size. How do mar- 
riage rates vary on the basis of this particular situation? Are mar- 
riage rates higher or lower in areas of declining population? Table 
4 presents the data thus arranged. 

Obviously, marriage rates are higher in the areas of declining 
population than in those of increasing population, although no great 
differences exist. 

HIGH- AND LOW-RATE AREAS 


Disregarding all conceptions derived from other ecological studies 
and proceeding inductively with the data at hand, where are the 
low-rate areas and where are the high-rate areas? Table 5 presents 
the answer to these questions in tabular form, for well-defined areas, 
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each area including an appreciable stretch of contiguous territory 
and some considerable number of marriageable males. 


TABLE 4 
MARRIAGE RATES BY AREAS OF POPULATION CHANGE 














Marriage- Men 
Area able Males | Marrying Rates 
ri. Declining in population—1g10-30 (exclusive 
of central business district)...............0. 42,679 2,931 68.6 
2. Declining in population—1920-30............ 82,546 6,157 74.5 
3. Growing in population—1920-30............ 137,430 8,950 65.1 





TABLE 5 


HIGH- AND LOW-MARRIAGE-RATE AREAS BY NUMBER OF TRACTS 
NUMBER OF MARRIAGEABLE MALES, MARRIAGE 
RATES, AND ECOLOGICAL LOCATION 


Kind | Number | Number : 
of Marriage 3 ; 
of of Marri R Ecological Location 
Area Tracts Arriage: ate 
able Males 

High...... 3 3,693 111.8 | Old section, central city, south of busi- 
ness center 

High...... 2 3,561 103.0 | Old section, central city, north of busi- 
ness center 

High...... 3 4,120 1io1.4 | West Philadelphia, central area of dis- 
organization 7 

Low....... 5 5,739 39.7 | Downtown transition zone next to busi- 
ness center 

Low....... 26 8,029 49.9 | Area along Delaware River 

Low....... 14 1,482 45-9 | Choice residential section, Chestnut Hill 

Low....... 8 977 45.0 | Choice residential section, Overbrook 

Low....... 6 4,939 48.3 | Low economic status, residential south- 
ern periphery of city 

Low....... 6 7,938 51.2 | Middle-class residential area, West 
Philadelphia 


The three areas with highest marriage rates are located, it will be 
noted, in the older sections of the city, the first residential zone be- 
yond the business center and zones of transition. The low-rate 
areas, on the other hand, include a well-defined (downtown) zone 
of transition, a river-front area, and four residential areas, three 
of which are in the outermost zone of the city. 
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SOME ATTEMPTS AT INTERPRETATION 

The organization and presentation of the essential facts concern- 
ing the spatial distribution of marriage rates within the city of 
Philadelphia is a relatively simple matter, permitting a rather defi- 
nite and precise identification of the pattern as a whole, as well as 
the outstanding groupings into high- and low-rate areas. 

The interpretation of this distribution is quite a different matter 
—more challenging, more difficult, and less possible of precise formu- 
lation. What follows in this paper represents suggested leads rather 
than positive conclusions, and even these are presented with con- 
siderable diffidence. 

As a first step in this search for interpretive factors, those census 
tracts with a thousand or more marriageable males were selected for 
intensive study. It was felt that this broader base of data, in the 
case of each tract, tended to minimize the factor of mere statistical 
vagary. There were 116 such tracts, eliminating those with appre- 
ciable institutional populations. 

A table was then constructed showing for each of these 116 tracts 
certain data taken from the Census Bureau tabulations of 1930, 
and certain other data taken from a Local Works Division study 
of the city made in 1934, and tabulated, fortunately, by census 
tracts. These facts are as follows: 

I. From the Census Bureau 

a) Percentage of marriageable males by nativity groups 

b) Dominant nationality or racial element in the male popu- 
lation 

c) Number of marriageable females per roo marriageable 
males 

d) Percentage of widows among the marriageable females 

IL. From the L.W.D. study 

a) Prevailing type of building structure 

b) Duration of residence of population 
i. Under six months 
2. Under two years 
3. Eight years or more 

c) Percentage of homes occupied by owners 

d) Value of owner-occupied dwellings 

c) Distribution of rentals paid 

Coefficients of correlation were then computed between the mar- 
riage rates and these variables. While certain partial relationships 
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could be observed, the net results of this inquiry led to no conclusion 
deserving of presentation ai this point. One correlation stood out 
above the others, and that was between the marriage rates and the 
nativity and racial groupings of the population. On the whole, how- 
ever, the statistical experts consulted reported that “the factors 
contributing to the differences in rates are evidently of such a char- 
acter and complexity that they defy statistical treatment of a defi- 
nite and exact type." Marriage rates, in other words, are a product 
of total social situations rather than of one or several sets of statisti- 
cal data. 

Accordingly, what is next presented is a general summarized de- 
scription of the high- and low-rate areas which have been identified. 
Three high and three low rates are described. 

x. Census tracts 30 A, 26 A, and 36 A constitute a contiguous 
area, fairly uniform in characteristics and showing the highest 
marriage rate in our study. With 3,693 marriageable males, a rate 
of 111.8 obtained. The area is predominantly Negro, with a mixture 
of Italians. Tract 30 A, the most populous of the three, shows 36.7 
per cent of its marriageable males as colored; 36 A is 82 per cent 
colored; and 26 A, the smallest as to population, is 50 per cent 
colored. The white population is largely Italian, first and second 
generation. About four-fifths of the buildings are single-dwelling 
structures, another tenth are of the store and single-dwelling type. 
Almost half of the homes had a valuation in 1934 of more than 
$5,000. This area has been, until quite recently, the home of many 
of the best colored families in the city, the mecca for several decades 
of Negro families moving westward from the Seventh and Lombard 
streets section. Many of the Negro families are living in their own 
homes for the second generation. The proportion between mar- 
riageable males and females is nearly equal, with a slight preponder- 
ance of the latter. A large percentage of the women are gainfully 
employed, mostly in domestic service. The men are employed chief- 
ly in the hotel and restaurant business, building trades, or in un- 
classified occupations. 

2. Tracts 34 P and Q are in the heart of the West Philadelphia 
high-rate area. These are two densely populated tracts, with 3,561 


5 I am indebted to Mr. Dorald Wyatt of the Philadelphia Armstrong Association for 
certain information utilized at this point. 
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marriageable males and a marriage rate of 103. Negroes constitute 
the largest racial group, comprising about three-eighths of the total 
population; next come Italians, first and second generation; slightly 
more than a quarter-are native-born whites of native-born white 
parents, mostly of lower economic status. The area consists largely 
of: single-dwelling structures, and store and single-dwelling struc- 
tures. Three-fourths of the homes are valued under $5,000, and an 
equal percentage of rentals are less than $30 per month. There is 
a surplus of marriageable women, 110 per 100 males in 34 P, and 
114 per 100 males in 34 Q. Occupationally, a large percentage of 
women are employed, chiefly in domestic and personal service and 
in hotels and restaurants. 

3. Tracts 28 B, 32 D, and 47 B form the heart of a high-rate 
area in North-Central Philadelphia. This area contains 4,120 mar- 
riageable males. Its marriage rate for our series was 101.4. Tract 
47 B, the beginning of the area, is 7o per cent Negro, so far as its 
marriageable men are concerned, with Russian Jews predominant’ 
in the white population. Thence as one moves northward to 32 D 
the percentage of Negro men drops to 60, and in 28 B, to about 25. 
The increasing white population, moving northward, is Russian and 
German Jewish, with some Celtic admixture. The old native-born 
element of native parentage also increases from 12 per cent in 47 B, 
to 17 per.cent in 32 D, and to 37 per cent in 28 B. The percentage 
of home-ownership also increases as one moves northward. Occupa- 
tionally the area is rather diversified. Marriageable women exceed 
in number the marriageable men by about one-fourth. 

4. Turning now to the low-rate areas, the lowest rank is held 
by a downtown section immediately next to the central business 
area. It includes census tracts 11 B, 12 B, 13 B, 14 B, and 15 B. It 
had in 1930 a total of 5,739 marriageable males, and our study shows 
a marriage rate of 39.7. This is the zone of transition, so well identi- 
fied as a type in recent ecological studies. It is an area primarily 
of unmarried adults, and, preponderantly, of adult males. There 
are in the area, as a whole, 40 marriageable females for every 100 
marriageable males. On a racial and nativity basis, the population 
is widely distributed with a preponderance of native-born whites 
of native-born white parentage, plus second-generation German and 
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Irish. Among the marriageable women there is a high percentage 
of widows and divorcees. There are not many single-dwelling struc- 
tures, but many multiple dwellings, often combined with stores. 
Occupationally the wage-earners in this area are engaged in transpor- 
tation, communication, wholesale and retail trade, and hotel and 
restaurant service. 

5. The second low-rate area is in the Chestnut Hill section, long 
known for its high-grade residences, its sweeping and beautiful 
lawns, its historic associations. This area includes tracts 22 H to 
22 U, inclusive, with 1,482 marriageable males and a marriage rate 
of 45.9. The population is about three-fifths native-born white of 
native-born parents and 30 per cent native-born of foreign or mixed 
parents, principally of north and western European origin. There 
are 224 marriageable females per 100 marriageable males. 

6. The third low-rate areaisin West Philadelphia. Itincludes tracts 
40 C, 40D, 46 E, 46 F, 46 G, and 461, with a total of 7,838 mar- 
riageable males and a marriage rate of 51.2. The population of this 
area is largely native-born white of native-born parents, with second- 
generation Irish and some Russian Jews. There are 145 marriageable 
women per ioo marriageable males. Occupationally, a relatively 
large proportion of the people are found in the professional, semi- 
professional, and clerical groups. There is a low population turn- 
over, the percentage of owner-occupied homes is markedly high, 
with home valuations and rentals above the average. Here, in other 
words, is a middle-class area. 

Both the statistical and the descriptive approaches tend to em- 
phasize the importance of racial and nativity groupings as factors 
in the rate differentials. As an introduction to the discussion of the 
role of these factors the marriage rates of all census tracts with 
soo or more marriageable males were classified, together with the 
race and nativity makeup of the marriageable males of the tracts 
in each class. Table 6 gives this information. 

Table 6 shows clearly that the percentage of native-born white 
of native-born white parents falls, and the percentage of Negroes 
rises, as one moves from the low- to the high-marriage-rate tracts. 
With the exception of the highest-rate group (over 100), there is, 
too, a distinct increase in the percentages of foreign-born whites 
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and of native-born whites of foreign-bozn parents in the higher- 
rate groups of tracts. Further and detailed analysis of the nationality 
composition of the male foreign-stock population in the census tracts 
under consideration shows, a marked shift from the north and west 
European to the south and east European elements as one moves 
from the low- to the high-rate areas. 


TABLE 6 


CENSUS TRACTS WITH 500 OR MORE MARRIAGEABLE MALES; CLASSIFIED BY 
RATES AND WITH RACE AND NATIVITY DISTRIBUTION OF 
MARRIAGEABLE MALES BY CLASSES 


Native- Native- 
Range Number Total cum of ua of Foreign- Other 
of of Marriage- Native- Foreign- born Negroes Color 
Rates Tracts | able Males b Whites 
orn born 
Parents Parents 
Under 40. . 6 6,471 41.2 28.3 19.9 7.7 2.7 
40-49.9... 19 21,142 42.8 33.6 15.5 7.7 K 
50-59.9... 44. 57,629 44.8 34.6 14.2 6.0 * 
60-69.9... $3 83, 560 39.8 36.9 14.7 8.3 * 
70-79.9... 22 34,457 34.0 41.8 17.2 9.4 y 
8o-89.9... 25 36,720 27.3 39.3 18.4 14.7 bs 
90-99.9... 8 14,610 IS.I 43.3 24.8 16.5 s 
Over roo. . 5 8,694 19.9 17.6 6.7 55.0 * 


Totals. 182 263 , 283 36.6 36.2 16.0 XO:- ditis 
* Less tha 1 per cent. 


A final approach to the interpretation of rates may be made via 
specific national and racial groups, examining the rates for all tracts 
in which a particular race or nationality element is numerically 
dominant. Four such elements are selected for brief summary analy- 
sis. 

i. Negroes constituted 10.4 of the marriageable males in 1930. 
More than two-thirds of them are congregated in three rather well- 
defined sections of the city, and each of these sections is the heart 
of a high-marriage-rate area. Of eight populous census tracts in 
which more than half of the marriageable males are Negroes, two 
have marriage rates above 100; five above 88; all above 68. Negroes 
seem markedly and constantly associated with high marriage rates. 

2. Russians constitute 21.8 per cent of the foreign-born white 
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males, and 15.7 of the native-born males of foreign or mixed parent- 
age, in Philadelphia. They are primarily Russian Jews. Of 16 
populous census tracts which this element dominates, all have mar- 
riage rates above the average; and ro of the 16 have marriage rates 
considerably above the average, i.e., above 8o. 

3. Italians constitute about one-fifth of Philadelphia’s foreign 
stock. Of 12 populous census tracts which are predominantly Ital- 
ian, half are found among the high-marriage-rate tracts. In these 
areas Italians combine with Russian Jews and Negroes to make up 
virtually the entire population of the tracts. 

4. Native-born whites of native-born parentage constitute more 
than balf of the marriageable males in but 27 of the 116 census tracts 
which have more than a thousand marriageable males. Of these, 
only four had rates above 70; the others showed distinctly low rates. 
Twelve of the 27 were in the lowest quartile of rates for the city. 
Tracts dominated by males of old native-white stock clearly tend 
to have lower marriage rates. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


1. It seems clear that large proportions of Negroes and Russian 
Jews, and, to a lesser extent, of Italians, or of these elements in 
combination, are to be found in almost all the high-marriage-rate 
areas. The two tracts in the upper quintile of rates in which they 
are not found both show a high percentage of all males in the age 
period twenty to thirty-four years, thus warranting to some extent 
the supposition that the same proportion may hold among the 
marriageable males. On the other hand, the old native-born white 
of native-parentage-stock tracts are generally in the lowest third 
of the tracts, classified on a rate basis. In other words, the conclu- 
sion seems warranted that in Philadelphia, so far as the present 
study is concerned, Negroes, Russian Jews, and, to a lesser extent, 
Italians tend to have marriage rates higher than the average; and 
native-born white males of native-born white parents, below the 
average. 

The consistency with which these groups are found in high-rate 
tracts and are absent from low-rate tracts seems to answer con- 
clusively the possible criticism of the age factor alluded to at the 
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beginning of this study, as well as of other possible criticisms. If 
only an occasional high-rate tract were found to be predominantly 
Negro or Russian Jewish, some weight might be given to such ob- 
jections. The very persistence of the correlation, however, would 
warrant a rather positive conclusion as to the importance of the 
race and nationality factor. 

Once the weight of this factor is recognized, one is in a position 
to understand the earlier tables showing the highest rates in the 
first residential zone and the decline of the rates as one proceeds to 
the periphery of the city. Extensive study of the pattern of popula- 

. tion distributed in Philadelphia, on the basis of its racial and na- 
tionality composition, shows clearly that the groups identified with 
high rates tend to congregate in the first zone beyond the business 
area, and that the dlder, more established nationality groups tend 
to withdraw to the outer zones of the city as well as to its suburbs. 
Possibly the pattern of the spatial distribution of many other social 
phenomena must be approached with a clear recognition of this 
basic selective process within the city, in which the more adjusted, 
established, and substantial elements tend constantly to move from 
the center outward. 

One hastens to add immediately that the race and nationality 
factor is not a simple and direct one in the determination of mar- 
riage rates. Both race and nationality are shorthand terms of identi- 
fication for a complex of social circumstances. Some of these may 
be matters of hereditary endowment; others are aspects of social 
heritage, such as the deeply imbedded tradition of family continu- 
ance among the Jews; still others obviously are phases of the socio- 
economic status of the group, such as the extensive employment of 
women among Negroes. 

2. A second factor which I am not yet ready to eliminate is that 
of sex distribution. It is true that a disproportion between the num- 
ber of marriageable males and females, tract by tract, does not 
correlate statistically with differentials in the marriage rate. More 

. study of this factor is needed. Sex disproportion may be due to an 

influx of one sex or a withdrawal of the other. The social situation 
involved in two such cases may be very different, even though the 
arithmetic is identical. For example, an area with 50 marriageable 
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females per 100 marriageable males may be due (a) to a new set 
of circumstances attracting an undue proportion of males to the 
area or (b) to perhaps a more time-worn situation leading to the 
disporportionate withdrawal of women. Again, where the propor- 
tion between the sexes is relatively equal, it may be an area from 
which both sexes are withdrawing in about equal proportion, or an 
area into which both are coming in equal proportion. One of our 
next jobs in ecology ought to be the more careful analysis of intra- 
city movements, with particular reference to the description and 
classification of areas left and of areas entered. There are stranded 
and depressed areas within a city, just as there are within the coun- 
try at large. 

3. Finally, it is to be emphasized that the interpretative discus- 
sion of the Philadelphia pattern of marriage distribution as identified 
in this study is advanced tentatively and with no thought that it is 
the ultimate word. Human ecologists are in the beginning, not the 
final, stage of their work. The whole field of the selective and ac- 
commodative forces which fashion the urban pattern as a whole, 
and its component parts, needs a good deal of further scrutiny. 
The operation of certain factors such as transportation, proximity 
to work, types of residence, consciousness of kind, and the like is 
obvious. But there are many other factors, more subtle and elusive, 
yet perhaps equally, if not more, important. Obviously, in their 
bearing upon marriage rates factors of this kind would bt of very 
great importance. 
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THE ISOMETRIC MAP AS A TECHNIQUE OF 
SOCIAL RESEARCH? 
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ABSTRACT 


Cross-hatching as a device for showing variations in the rates of social phenomena 
from! community to community give the erroneous impression of abrupt changes in 
rates at the boundaries of areas. The spot-map, on the other hand, portrays an eco- 
logical distribution more realistically but at the sacrifice of the population base. What 
is needed is a technique comparable to the relief map in geography in which altitudes 
are portrayed by contours. The isometric map technique performs that function. Con- 
venient points in the range from the highest to the lowest rates are represented by iso- 
meters calculated by interpolation. If the areas for which rates are available are com- 
paratively large, the geographer's method of interpolation can be used directly. If the 
areas are small, it is necessary first to calculate corrected rates for which a formula is 
provided. In either case the distribution can be made more graphic, once the isometers 
have been drawn, by cross-hatching appropriately the areas bounded by each pair of 
isometers. The result is a portrayal of variations in rates which suggest continuous 
movement instead of the abrupt changes characterizing the conventional cross-hatching 
procedure. Furthermore, if it is desired to superimpose one series upon another, this 
can be done through the use of the isometric technique, thus revealing graphically the 
correlation between the two spatial distributions. The validity of the isometric map 
technique has been checked by calculating the Pearsonian coefficients between two series: 
first, by the use of city blocks as units, and, second, by measuring the areas circum- 
scribed by pairs of isometers. In all the test cases the paired coefficients have been 
substantially the same, demonstrating the validity of the isometric technique. 


I 


Basic to the study of human ecology are the techniques which are 
available for the analysis of data in terms of spatial distributions. Statis- 
tical manipulation of data by areas, political or natural, unless the 
geographical setting is retained, contribute little because the pattern is 
lost which is basic to the ecological point of view. In fact, any technique 
utilized in an attempt at an ecological analysis must be logically in 
harmony with the basic principles of the ecological approach. 

Human ecology may be defined as the study of the changing spatial 
relationships of human beings and of human institutions. It is based upon 
the discovery that in communal life typical patterns develop out of the 
struggle for existence and the competitive process. Each individual and 
institution finds a position in the community in accordance with its rela- 
tive ability to compete with other individuals and institutions. 

The basic elements of the larger community are its center and its outer 
limits. But, within these limits, differentiation of functions and of in- 

1 The development of this technique was made possible through a grant-in-aid of 
research from the Social Science Research Council of Northwestern University. 
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terests break the larger community up into a large number of more 
specialized areas. These smaller areas are constantly in a process of ex- 
pansion and contraction. All this the human ecologist studies, so far as he 
is able, in spatial terms. In doing so the human ecologist is dependent 
largely upon graphic devices of which the spot-map has been the most 
widely used. 

The spot-map is in many instances a satisfactory device in the study 
of human ecology. In other instances, however, this device is not so satis- 
factory. But to begin with the virtues of the spot-map: It does provide a 
means of showing the distribution of sociological phenomena, especially 
when the proper base map is used in which the use of land is shown. The 
usual classification is (1) railroad property; (2) industrial property; (3) 
commercial property; (4) public and private parks and boulevards, ceme- 
teries, golf links, etc.; (5) residential areas; and (6) vacant property. 
Obviously, any plotting of distributions needs to take these basic uses of 
land into account. 

If, however, a distribution of divorces, for example, is plotted by show- 
ing the addresses of complainants at the time of separation, the result is 
likely to be misleading because of the absence of the distribution of 
population with which to compare the divorce distribution. Some areas 
of the city will show a much higher concentration of divorces than others, 
but whether these areas represent higher divorce rates cannot be said 
from the map alone. What is needed is some means by which the dis- 
tribution of population may be shown on the base map without interfering 
with the plotting of other series, as would be the case if shown by spots. 

Furthermore, by using the usual spot-map technique it is almost im- 
possible to show two distributions upon the same map unless concentra- 
tions happen to appear at quite different parts of the community. When 
it comes to superimposing more than two distributions, the situation be- 
comes increasingly difficult if not impossible. But even when two dis- 
tributions can be shown upcn a single map in a fairly satisfactory fashion, 
itis difficult to make accurate comparisons between the two since the map 
does not provide any smaller units with which to work than the whole 
community. 

A second problem closelv related to the spot-map technique is that of 
determining boundaries within larger areas. As everyone knows, the 
boundaries of communities do not correspond to political boundaries. As 
one goes óut from the center of a community he finally comes to the point 
where human interests and activities are pointed in another direction. 
Galpin discovered this in his study of the rural community. He deter- 
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mined the limits of communities by finding out where trade no longer 
flowed into a particular village but away from it and into other villages in 
the surrounding country. Thus Galpin was able to differentiate the 
boundaries which naturally set off one rural community from another, 
regardless of the location of political boundaries? In much the same way 
the Department of Sociology of the University of Chicago have been able 
to discover seventy-five different local areas within the political limits of 
Chicago. In determining the boundaries of natural areas, certain natural 
barriers have also been taken into account, such as railroad tracks, heavily 
traveled boulevards, parks, waterways, industrial property, vacant prop- 
erty, and, to a certain extent, heavily used street-car tracks and business 
blocks. In not all cases where there is obviously a radical change in com- 
munal elements, however, does one find any of these natural barriers. 
Further techniques, therefore, need to be developed both as a supplement 
to the use of natural barriers and also to serve as a check of the legitimacy 
of their use. 


II 


The purpose of this paper is to describe a technique for showing rela- 
tive densities, or rates, through the use of lines comparable to those used 
by the geographer in portraying elevations and altitudes. The isometric 
map is, accordingly, comparable to the relief map of the geographer, 
isometers serving the function of contour lines. Areas bounded by a par- 
ticular pair of isometers would, accordingly, show a constant density or 
rate of occurrence of a particular trait. In the case of population den- 
sities, these could be incorporated in the base map so that a series plotted 
upon this base could be immediately compared with the distribution of 
population. 

When rates are for areas of sufficient size to insure a high degree of 
stability for the rates, one can proceed to interpolate rates at convenient 
intervals in the range from the lowest to the highest by the geographer’s 
method of interpolating contours. It will be necessary, however, in the 
absence of information to the contrary, to assume that the rate for a par- 
ticular area may be taken as of the middle of that area. The isometers are 
then interpolated according to the process illustrated in Chart I. Thus, 
if the rates of two adjoining areas are 25 and 48, respectively, and the 
distance between the centers of the first (A) and of the second (B) is 46 
centimeters, the interpolated rates will increase by one for each 2 centi- 


2 “The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Community,” Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the University of Wisconsin, Research Bulletin 34 (Madison, Wis. 1915). 
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meters along a straight line from A to B. If, then, one wishes isometers at 
the tens in this progression, he marks off points at five twenty-thirds and 
fifteen twenty-thirds of the distance from A to B, representing rates of 
30 and 4o, respectively. The results when such interpolatings are made 
for every pair of adjacent communities, regardless of the degree of adja- 
cency, are shown in Chart IT. 


CHART I 





THE INTERPOLATION OF ISOMETERS 


Attempts to plot isometers when the rates are for small areas, however, 
may present difficulties. Irregularities in rates from area to area may be 
sufficiently erratic to make it difficult to connect points of equal rates. 
The most apparent method of overcoming this difficulty would be to com- 
bine several areas into a single area, but such combinations are, of neces- 
sity, arbitrary in character and much detail is lost. An alternative proce- 
dure has been developed, using for explorative purposes data drawn from 
a study of Evanston made by Leiffer.3 The rates, for the most part, were 


3 Murray H. Leiffer, A Method for Determining Local Urban Community Boundaries 
(Ph.D. thesis, Northwestern University, 1932). 
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of single blocks, though in a few instances several blocks had been treated 
as single units. But obviously the rates themselves could not be con- 
sidered to be without some margin of error owing to fluctuations in the 
sampling from block to block. Accordingly, a method of correcting the 
crude rates was devised. 

The corrected rate was calculated for each block according to the fol- 
lowing formula: 
Hart xo F r+ Y-i F Yo + Yi 

> 


Xy-— 6 


where x, represents the block under consideration and x., and x, rep- 
resent the blocks to theleft and right, respectively. The blocks above and 
below x, are represented by y, and Y— respectively. Obviously y, is also 
Xo, so that the rate for the block being corrected is given twice the weight 
of the other blocks taken into consideration. Isometers are then deter- 
mined by the procedure already described, all interpolations being made 
from the corrected rates. 

The next problem is: How closely does the resulting isometric pattern 
conform to the actual pattern of ecological distribution? The simplest 
method of checking the goodness of fit of an isometric map would be to 
compare it with a spot-map cf the same distribution. This method, how- 
ever, would be somewhat inaccurate because of its graphic character. 
More accurate results can be obtained by calculating the coefficient of 
correlation between two series by two methods: (x) using as frequencies 
the number of geographical areas within each class interval and (2) 
measuring the areas of paired isometers with the aid of a planimeter and 
using the resulting readings as frequencies (see Chart III). 

For the purpose of testing the goodness of an isometric map to fit the 
actual distribution, isometers for two series from the Leiffer study were 
drawn upon the same base map. The results for the two larger natural 
areas are as shown in Table r. 

The Pearsonian coefficients of correlation between the two series under 
consideration, calculated by the two methods of expressing frequencies, 
are: +0.61 and +0.66, respectively. This close agreement between these 
two coefficients indicates that the isometric method of representation has 
in no way distorted the facts. This interpretation is further confirmed by 
the substantial agreement between the pairs of coefficients of correlation 
for two more natural areas, of vrhich the correlation table of the first only 
is given in Table 2. 
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The coefficients of correlation for Natural Area No. 2 are +0.73 and 
+o.72; for Natural Area No. 3, +0.44 and 4-o.45. Thus, in all three 
instances the differences in the coefficients calculated in terms of fre- 
quencies expressed in blocks and in area units is so slight that they can 
very appropriately be ignored. 


CHART III 
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Having demonstrated the reliability of the isometric map, what uses 
can be made of it? First, it seems apparent that such a map could readily 
be cross-hatched by applying appropriate patterns upon the areas 
bounded by each pair of isometers. The results would be a portrayal of 
variations in rates which suggest continuous movement, instead of the 
abrupt changes characterizing the conventional cross-hatching procedure. 
These results are illustrated in Chart IV. 
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A second purpose to which the isometric map may be adapted is that 
of graphic correlation. This can be accomplished through either of two 
methods: (1) A different color of ink may be chosen for each of several 
series and appropriate isometers for each superimposed upon the same 
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base map. In practice this procedure does not produce as clear-cut results 
as the second method. (2) The isometers for each series may be drawn 
upon tracing cloth and cross-hatched, then one cloth placed upon the top 
of another and, if properly lighted, the correlation of the two series will 
be graphically portrayed. The use of cross-hatched patterns made up 
entirely of parallel lines, the second series of the pair running at an angle 
of go? to the other, will more clearly bring out the desired results. 
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A third use of the isometric map is for the establishment of 


boundaries, 


either as a supplementary device or in lieu of the use of natural barriers. 
When the data are for comparatively small areas and isometers are 
drawn, it will be found that for many series, at least, isometers will 
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change progressively in a fairly regular fashion until a maximum (or 
minimum) is reached, and then a progressive change in the opposite 
direction will set in, finally reaching a minimum (or maximum), only to 
reverse its direction of change again. By superimposing a number of se- 
ries upon each other, the concurrence of minimum rates (some series 
might need to be stated in inverse form if negatively correlated with other 
series) would establish in general the boundaries of communities. 


A fourth use of the technique would be the use of isometers for deter- 


mining intervals along gradient lines, instead of the arbitrary practice of 
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marking off points at equal spatial distance as has been the practice in 
the past.5 These points could be connected with lines if one wished to 
obtain a more abstract pattern than that obtained by the isometers. 

'Thus the isometric map technique may be used both in the graphic 
presentation of ecological data and in the analysis of ecological distribu- 
tions. Its primary virtue lies in its basic agreement with the fundamen- 
tals of the ecological approach to social research, which implies constant 
and progressive spatial variations in sociological phenomena, these spa- 
tial relationships, however, subservient to the more fundamental pat- 


terns of ecological distribution. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


à 


5 Clifford Shaw et al., Delinquency Areas (Chicago, 1929), pp. 46, 63, 69, 91, 98, 114, 
132, 154, 164, 171. 


CULTURE CONFLICT AND CRIME? 


THORSTEN SELLIN 


When in 1935 the Social Science Research Council appointed Professor 
E. H. Sutherland and the author to constitute a subcommittee on de- 
linquency of the Council’s Committee on Personality and Culture, the 
Council was merely applying an experimental technique of, research- 
planning already instituted by the appointment of a subcommittee on 
co-operative and competitive habits'and one on acculturation. The 
general plan of work for these committees has been presented earlier in 
this Journal? and the products of the labors of the committee on co- 
operation and competition have been in print for some time. Briefly 
stated each of the committees was to view the accumulated knowledge 
bearing on some restricted problem or cluster of problems in a larger field, 
to attempt to evaluate its validity from the point of view of science, and, 
having discovered what may be regarded as established knowledge, to 
suggest research question the answers to which would advance somewhat 
the frontiers of scientific knowledge. The subcommittee on delinquency 
chose for its problem that of culture conflict and its role in the causation 
of crime. The report of the committee prepared by the present writer 
and entitled Crime and Culture Conflict is now in press and will appear 
as a bulletin of the Social Science Research Council. It opens with an 
introductory chapter, “Criminology and the Way of Science,” in which 
an attempt is made to state the criteria in the light of which criminologi- 
cal researches should be examined. The second chapter, “A Sociological 
Approach to the Study of Crime Causation,” attempts to utilize the 
criteria mentioned in an effort to furnish criminological research with a 


1 ['This paper is based on 2 research memorandum of the same title by Dr. Sellin, 
planned for publication in June of this year by the Social Science Research Council as 
Bull. 41 in its series. The research suggestions here included have been taken from the 
manuscript of this memorandum.—Eprtor.]} 

2 Donald Young, “A Note on Procedure in the Planning of Research," American 
Journal of Sociology, XLII (July, 1936), 95-99. 

3 Mark A. May and Leonard Doob, Research on Competition and Cooperation, Bull. 
No. 25 (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937); Gordon Allport, Gardner 
Murphy, Mark May, et al., Memorandum on Research in Competition and Cooperation 
(mimeographed) (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937), p. 395. Mark 
A. May, “A Research Note on Co-operative and Competitive Behavior," American 
Journal of Sociology, XLII (May, 1937), 887-91. 
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foundation more consistent with the demands of science than is the crimi- 
nal Jaw with its formalistic, one-sided, and variable definitions. This 
chapter sketches the outline of a science of “etiology” and tries to show 
how criminological researches fit into the more inclusive framework for 
researches on “abnormal conduct.” A chapter on research procedures, 
which analyzes the interdependence of the case “method” and the statis- 
tical “method” of investigation is followed by a final chapter on “The 
` Conflict of Conduct Norms.” 

The final chapter analyzes the meaning: of the concept of culture con- 
flict as presented by social theorists, reviews the researches on “culture 
conflict and delinquency,” and concludes as follows: 


We have tried to show that the concept of culture conflict has been so 
formulated by some scholars that all sociological research on crime causa- 
tion may be conducted within its framework. This is its weakness as an 
operational concept. We have noted that in the study of conduct it is 
necessary to think of culture conflict as a conflict of conduct norms, that 
such conflict may arise as a result of a process of group differentiation 
within a cultural system or area, or as a result of contact between norms 
drawn from different cultural systems or areas, and that we may study 
all such conflicts either by the investigation of persons in whom the con- 
flict is assumed to be internalized or by a study of violations in groups 
or areas within which it is assumed that such conflicts occur. We have 
furthermore stressed that the study of the conflicts of norms of divergent 
cultural systems would be especially valuable in this connection. Finally, 
an analysis of some studies which have been concerned with the role of 
“culture conflict” in the causation of legal violations has shown us that 
we have no clear picture of this causative element. Further research is 
obviously needed. i 


SOME RESEARCH SUGGESTIONS 


Since we are concerned with the role of the conflict of conduct norms 
in the etiology of norm violations, it becomes obvious that we must 
establish in the persons or groups studied (1) the existence of a norm 
conflict (within personality, within a cultural group, or between norms 
of two groups) and (2) the violation of a norm involved in this conflict 
before we can determine the relationship of the violation to the presence 
of the conflict. Where no norm conflict exists violation of the unique 
norm governing such a life-situation must be explained in other terms. 
The nature of the conflict must be determined. If, for instance, we should 
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attempt to discover the relationship to delinquency of the conflict of 
norms which may be assumed to arise when an immigrant group from 
another continent settles on our shores, we should like to know (1) the 
character of the receiving group’s legal norms which this migrant group 
is expected to obey; (2) whether or not these legal norms are also legal 
or nonlegal norms in the migrant group (if the migrant group possesses 
legal or nonlegal norms identical with the legal norms of the receiving 
group no norm conflict exists); (3) if the migrant group possesses no norms 
at all governing the life-situation covered by the law of the receiving 
group (if so, no norm conflict can occur either, but in such an instance it 
may be permissible to consider the violations by the migrant group of the 
law of the receiving group as related to what might be called cultural 
unilateralism); (4) the character of the norm conflict: (a) does it occur 
only between legal norms identical in both groups and an antagonistic 
conduct norm peculiar to the migrant group? (If so, the conflict is con- 
fined within the latter group); (b) does it occur between legal norms which 
are different for the two groups although the nonlegal conduct norms 
governing the life-situation in question are identical in both groups? (If 
so, a conflict of laws or of legal norms is involved); (c) does it occur be- 
tween a nonlegal conduct norm in the migrant group and a legal norm 
in the receiving group, the former possessing no legal norm governing 
the life-situation involved? We would, then, be compelled to analyze the 
violations of the legal norms of the receiving group by the migrant group 
in the light of the various forms of conflict indicated. Furthermore, in 
the study of the relation of violations to processes of acculturation and 
inculturation which begin to operate as soon as the migrant gtoup settles 
down, we would have to consider the resolution of the conflict or its 
intensification in relation to retarding or accelerating factors peculiar 
to the migrant group by virtue of its social status as defined by the re- 
ceiving group. The tecknical difficulties in such a study are clear to all 
careful students. The groups studied must be composed with the utmost 
care; their conduct norms examined and their violations measured with 
equal care. Adequate control groups must be used. Much more effort 
must go into the planning of the research than has customarily been the 
case. Some of the most elaborate researches in criminology have been 
characterized by extensive technical analyses of data drawn from material 

1 C£. the analysis of the problem involved in the measurement of legal violations 


in the writer’s chapter on “The Index Question," Research Memorandum on Crime in 
the Depression, Bull. 27 (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937), pp. vii, 
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assembled on the basis of such a carelessly formulated classification that 
the final results have been meaningless. 


7 CROSS-SECTIONAL STUDIES 


1. Comparative studies of typical norms which in different social groups 
govern conduct in life-situations involving, for instance, the defense of 
personal honor, the taking of life, the relation of the sexes, marital rela- 
tionships, parent-child relationships, the appropriation of the property 
of others, the relations of the person to government, etc. Such questions 
as the following would arise: What extra-legal and legal norms govern 
these situations and how are conflicts among these norms related to the 
violations of the legal norms? Are such conflicts associated with certain 
life-situations, more than with others? Is the intensity of the conflict 
greater in some situations than in others? What conditions are related 
to the presence or absence of conflict? 

2. Comparative studies of different social groups in order to establish 
all or specific norms which within each type of group are in conflict with 
one another or with the norms of some other group. The purpose would 
be to determine the nature and the intensity of such conflicts, their 
relationships to law violations, the conditions associated with the presence 
or absence of conflicts, etc. For instance, the professional criminal group 
which possesses norm complexes definitely in conflict with the law, mi- 
grant groups from different culture areas, and occupational, professional, 
trade, religious, racial groups, etc., might be so studied. Specific problems 
might be attacked, such as the following: 

a) It ha$ been generally held that the second generation of a migrant 
group is more delinquent than the receiving group and that this is in 
part, at least, due to “culture conflict." Many studies are needed to 
determine the nature, extent, and relationship of such delinquency to the 
conflict between ‘parental norms and the norms of the second generation. 
(1) If other factors than parentage are held constant, is the second gen- 
eration of a specific migrant group (rural-urban migrant, immigrant group 
from a specific culture area) more delinquent than a control group of dif- 
ferent parentage? (2) Is the lower commitment rate in many states for 
the second generation of immigrant stock associated with differences in 
cultural origin of parents or with differences in the social environment? 
(3) Why is the mixed parentage group characterized by such low commit- 
ment rates? Until recently this group was assumed to have the highest 
rates, owing in part to conflicts between the norms of the parents. Are 
all types of mixed marriages involved or are some more provocative of 
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conflicts than are others, and, if so, are the children of these latter more 
likely to be delinquent than those of the former? As mixed marriages in 
this connection we might well consider not only the marriage of persons 
of different nationality or different races but of different cultural levels 
or groups. 

b) It has been claimed that a person who is maladjusted to his social 
group is also likely to be maladjusted to the larger community. This is 
not likely to be true under all conditions. Studies should be made to show 
the limits within which the generalization is accurate. 

c) The same holds true for the claim that a well-organized, homoge- 
neous social group restrains its members, thereby holding delinquency 
within the group at a low level and causing those who commit violations 
to do so outside the group or in association with nonmembers of the group. 

d) If two groups (rural-urban, different migrant groups, etc.) possess 
the same legal norms but widely different rates of violations of those 
norms, is the difference related to more or stronger conflicts between 
extra-legal and legal norms in the one group than in the other or to other 
factors? 

€) Does a selected sample of a migrant group reveal through case 
studies more norm conflicts than does an appropriate control group com- 
posed of persons drawn from the receiving group or the home group? 

f) What differences exist in the type and the motivations of violations 
committed by rural groups as compared with urban groups in the same 
culture, as many factors as possible held constant? 

g) The same question may be raised in comparing migrant groups 
with control groups in the home area and in the receiving area. 

h) Are laws which contain widely accepted norms more frequently 
obeyed than those that have only minority support? Do members of the 
minority in such instances violate the law more frequently than the 
others? 

i) Is the migrant grcup more delinquent immediately after the migra- 
tion than before? 

j) Is the migrant group more delinquent in the receiving area than a 
control group that remained at home? These questions (? and j) may be 
answered by studies of specific migrant (for instance, rural-urban) groups 
within a country, etc. Conflicts of norms must be segregated from such 
other factors as differentials in age and sex distribution, economic status, 
etc., which may be more important in explaining the violation rates. 

k) We need more studies of social groups who exhibit a minimum of 
norm conflicts. Who commit violations of norms within such groups? 
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Is it those who have had most extra-group contacts, the migrant from 
other groups, the biological deviate? Studies of groups with homogeneous 
norms in this connection should aid in understanding the problems of 
norm heterogeneity. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES 


1. The conflict which occurs when the legal norms of one group are 
extended over areas formerly not cognizant of them, may be assumed 
to induce violations of these norms by persons living in the subjected 
area. Except for casual references in ethnographic works, works on colo- 
nial jurisprudence, etc., little is known of the processes and the effects 
of the conflict referred to. Unfortunately, studies on problems involved 
here would ordinarily have to be made long after the moment when the 
extension of jurisdiction took place. Nevertheless, light on the role of 
norm conflict and its resolution could no doubt be gained from historical 
researches involving the extension of British law in India; French, Italian, 
British, and Belgian law in Africa; Spanish law in South and Central 
America; the law of the United States over American Indians, Hawaii, 
Samoa, etc. 

2. Do migrants become more criminal or less criminal the longer they 
reside in the receiving area? How is this related to the type of area of 
origin and the type of receiving area? How is it related to the character 
of the violation and the type of norm violated? Is the process more 
rapid in some types of receiving areas than in others? 

3. It has been stated that norm conflicts may be endogenous or ex- 
ogenous, i&, they may arise within a group which undergoes more or 
less rapid socio-economic transformations as a result of the effects of in- 
ventions, a variety of environmental pressures, etc., which create new 
life-situations requiring social definition, or they may be introduced from 
without the group. In the process of the cultural change which any 
migrant group undergoes in the receiving area, what role in the conduct 
of its members is played by norm conflict spontaneously developed within 
the group as compared with those of exogenous nature? 

4. What norm patterns in the migrant group show the greatest re- 
sistence to change or modification? Are they rooted in specific types of 
life situations or associated with specific types of institutions? Converse- 
ly, which norms are most easily modified and which are not? In what 
manner is this persistence of norms related to violations of the norms of 
the receiving group? 

5. It is claimed that rural rates of norm violations tend to approach 
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the urban rates as definitely rural areas are invaded by antagonistic 
norms growing out of the heterogeneous urban culture. Is this true? . 

6. It is claimed that violation rates by the migrant group tend to be 
. higher for those who live on the border of or between culture areas, since 
conflicts of norms would be most intensive or would first arise there 
rather than in the interior of the migrant area. This claim requires further 
investigation not only for language or culture areas in various communi- 
_ ties in the United States with divergent migrant groups, but in European 
countries and even in the border counties of our states in the case of 
offenses, for instance, which carry different penalties in the two states 
involved. 

7. The second generation of migrant parentage is said to approach 
the receiving group in type and motivation of violations rather than the 
parent group. This is interpreted to show the effect of a disappearance 
of the conflict of norms assumed to account for the type and motivation 
of offenses committed by the parent group. Very few studies exist on 
this problem. To what degree is the difference due to age differentials 
in the two groups? How do violation rates, by type of offense and motiva- 
tion, of the second generation of migrant stock compare with the viola- 
tions, etc., by a control group in the place of the parents’ origin? 

8. If migrants with given norms settle among people with different 
norms, the conduct of the latter should in the life-situation concerned 
be affected if they become acquainted with the migrant’s norms. Does 
this actually happen? Hitherto no studies known to the author appear 
to have paid attention to this problem. 

o. Related to the above question is the following: When*a homo- 
geneous group, such as a rural group, inculturates conflicting norms, do 
violations of the old norms rise? Conversely, when in a group with 
heterogeneous norms certain norms achieve increasing dominance, do 
their violations decline? 

These research suggestions are offered in the hope that they will 
stimulate inquiry. They are offered with diffidence to scholars who may 
gain from them some direct aid or who may be able to draw from them 
other ideas for appropriate research projects which will in their aggregate 
give greater precision to our knowledge of the etiology of abnormal con- 
duct. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


5 Cf. Donald Taft, “Nationality and Crime," Amer. Soc. Rev., I (October, 1936), 
724-36. 
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Children of the South.” North Carolina. 

Francis Ellsworth Merrill, A.B. Dartmouth, 1926; M.A. Chicago, 1934. “The 
Chicago Stock Exchange.” Chicago. 

Alwine Jane Moore, A.B. Bryn Mawr, 1931; M.A. Radcliffe, 1933. “Cityward 
Internal Migration: An Analysis of the 1930 Population of Stockholm Born 
in Västmanland County, Sweden.” Chicago. 
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Anders Mattson Myhrman, A.B. Minnesota, 1920; M.A. Pennsylvania, 1925. 
“The Swedish Nationality Movement in Finland." Chicago. 

Vishnu V. Oak, A.B. Bombay, 1920; M.A. California, 1923; B.S. Oregon, 1924. 
“Commercial Education in Negro Colleges.” Clark. 

John Paul Reed, A.B. Central, 1921; D,B. Yale, 1926; M.A. Chicago, 1933. 
“Kokutai: A Study of Certain Sacred and Secular Aspects of Japanese Na- 
tionalism.” Chicago. 

Carl Frederick Reuss, B.S., M.S. Virginia, 1934, 1935. “The Functions of the 
Country Newspaper.” Virginia. 

Mark Rich, B.S. Linfield, 1922; B.S. Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1925; 
M.A. Cornell, 1933. “The Larger Parishes of Tompkins County, New York.” 
Cornell. 

John Winchell Riley, Jr., A.B. Bowdoin, 1930; M.A. Harvard, 1933. “Social 
Leisure.” Harvard. 

Eva J. Ross, B. Com. London, 1930; M.A. St. Louis, 1934. “Belgian Agricul- 
tural Cooperation: A Study in Social Adjustment.” Yale. 

Henry Shryock, A.B. St. John’s, 1932. “The Postcensal Estimation of Popula- 
tion in the United States.” Wisconsin. 

George Simpson, A.B. Cornell, 1931; M.A. Columbia, 1932. “Conflict and 
Community: A Study in Social Theory.” Columbia. 

George Spache, B.S., M.A. New York University, 1933, 1934. “An Experiment 
in Consumer Education.” School of Education, New York University. 

Eugene Thorsten Stromberg, A.B. Nebraska Weselyan, 1931; M.A. Oregon, 
1935. “The Influence of Centralized Schools on Community Organization.” 
Cornell. 

Joseph Van Vleck, B.S. Princeton; M.A. Columbia. “Our Changing Churches.” 
Columbia. 

Marjorie Walker, Ph.B. Chicago, 1924. “The Social Interaction of Young Chil- 
dren with Special Reference to the Domination and Subordination of the 
Individual Child." Minnesota. 

Mary Elizabeth Walsh, M.A. Catholic University, 1929. "The Saints and 
Social Work." Catholic University. 


MASTERS' DEGREES 


John Chandler Adams, B.S. Piedmont, 1934; B.D. Vanderbilt, 1936. “Usage of 
Prisoners’ Spare Time at the Tennessee State Prison.” Vanderbilt. 

Jane W. Adriance, A.B. Oberlin, 1936. “The Influence of Cooperative Housing 
on the Formation of Friendships: A Study of Women Living in the Amalga- 
mated Cooperative Apartments in New York City." Columbia. 

Mary Aikman, A.B. McGill, 1934. “Unemployment among Women Workers in 
Montreal.” McGill. 

Mary Louise Broome Akers, A.B. Fisk, 1926. “Competition between Black,and 
White in the Caribbean Area.” Fisk. 

Virginia M. Argrett, B.S. Minnesota, 1933. “Free People of Color (gens de 
couleur libre): A Study of Race Relations in Ante-Bellum Louisiana.” Fisk. 
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Astrid Aronson, A.B.'Northwestern, 1933. “Social and Economic Problems-of 
Southern Illinois." Northwestern. 

Ariel Smith Balliff, B.S. Brigham Young University, 1935. “A Study of Social 
Security Planning and Organization in the Mormon Church." Southern 
California. 

Lawrence S. Bee, A.B. Brigham Young University, 1935. “The Incidence of 
Selected Social Factors upon Old Age Dependency in Hardin County, 
Iowa.” Iowa State. 

Charles C. Berkley, A.B. Redlands, 1936. “The Analysis and Classification of 
Negro Items in Four Pittsburgh Newspapers, 1917-1937.” Pittsburgh. 

Ralph Blumenthal, A.B. Cincinnati, 1933. “Attitudes toward the Jew.” 
Tennessee. 

Maxwell Roy Brooks, B.S. Wilberforce, 1932. “A Sociological Interpretation 
of the Negro Newspaper.” Okio. 

Melvin S. Brooks, A.B. Washington State, 1936. “Delimitation of Areas in 
Iowa by the Use of Selected Rural-Farm Population Factors.” Iowa State. 

Christine M. Brown, A.B. Bryn Mawr, 1936. “Social Contacts among Resi- 
dents of a City Block." Columbia. 

Fae Burtis, A.B. Minnesota, 1922. “New Developments in Social Case Work 
since 1929.” Minnesota. 

Miriam Carpenter, A.B. Mount Holyoke, 1921; M.S.Sc. Smith, 1934. “The 
Effects of Negro Migration on Negroes during the Depression." Columbia. 

Seaker Chan, A.B. Lingnan (China), 1935. “A Study of the Organization of the 
E.R.B. of New York City.” Columbia. 

Lewis Chase, B.S. Tennessee, 1934. “Social Change in Sullivan County.” 
Tennessee. 

Ch’eng K'un Cheng, A.B. Yenching, 1931. “A Study of Government Policy for 
Improving the Social Conditions of Workers in China.” Washington. 

Sara Roberta Church, B.S. Smith, 1935. “An Evaluation of the Statistical 
Card for Research Purposes.” Northwestern. i 

Ernest Francis Clement, B.S. Long Island, r934. “The Socialization of Medicine 

n in the United States.” Graduate School, New York University. 

Lewis Campbell Copeland, A.B. Texas Christian, 1931. “The Limits and Char- 
acteristics of Metropolitan Chicago.” Chicago. 

Howard Cottam, A.B. Brigham Young, 1932. “Methodology in Measuring 
Standards of Living.” Wisconsin. 

Alma E. Crane, B.S. Utah, 1930. “The Participation of Young People in the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints.” Southern California. 

Elnora Davis, A.B. New York University, 1936. “A Sociological Analysis of 
the Father Divine Movement.” Columbia. 

James Edward Davis, A.B., M.Th. Southern California, 1933, 1936. “The 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Industrial Order.” Southern California. 

Stanley Dawley, B.S. Ohio, 1931. “The Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion." Ohio. 

Jean Frissel DeVries, A.B. Rockford, 1933. An Analysis of the Intake in Four 
Family Welfare Agencies in Michigan." Michigan. 
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Robert M. Dinkel, A.B. Notre Dame, 1930. “Social and Economic Changes 
Occurring in Minneapolis Relief Families, 1930-36." Minnesota. 

Sihsing Djou, A.B. Shanghai, 1933. “Concentration and Centralization of 
Banking in Detroit.” Michigan. 

Effie E. Doan, Ph.B. Chicago, 1924. “A State and Its Children as Measured by 
the Children’s Charter.” North Carolina. 

G. Byron Done, B.S. Utah, 1928. “A Study of Mormon-Gentile Intermarriage 
in Los Angeles, California.” Southern California. 

Amy Dunlap, B.S. New York, 1917. “The Indian Population of the United 
States.” Graduate School, New York University. 

Mary Purnell Dupuy, A.B. William and Mary, 1919. “Sociology of a Neighbor- 
hood Group.” Cornell. 

Anne June Elmer, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1936. “The Relative Occurrence of Specific 
Crimes in Various Age Groups.” Pittsburgh. 

Agnes E. Fitzgerald, A.B. Fordham, 1936. “The Social Worker in an Indian 
Community." Columbia. 

Tenney Elizabeth Frakes, B.S. Southern California, 1931. “Conflict and Ac- 
commodation in the Relations of Germany and the Other Western Nations 
since the Treaty of Versailles.” Southern California. 

Adele Frank, A.B. Vassar, 1935. “The Decline of Social Prestige and Com- 
munity Spirit in a Formerly Exclusive Residential Area.” Columbia. 

Roscoe Leroy Frasher, A.B. Southern California, 1916. “Social Planning: Its 
Nature and Some Applications in the United States.” Southern California. 

Leon Frost, A.B. Michigan, 1914. “The Study of the Adequacy of Social Work 
with Illegitimacy in Detroit." Michigan. 

Fumiko Fukuoka, A.B. Southern California. “Mutual Life and Aid among the 
Japanese in Southern California." Southern California. 

W. J. Gallagher, A.B. St. Francis Xavier University (Nova Scotia), 1934. 
“Sociological Approach of LePlay to the Labor Problem in France." Catho- 
lic University. i . 

Gertrude Garner, A.B. Tennessee, 1936. "Recent Trends in Personnel Selec- 
tion." Tennessee. 

Foline E. Gartside, A.B. Kansas, 1931, “A Sociological Survey of the State 
Training School at Winfield, Kansas." Kansas. 

Raymond Lee Gibbs, A.B. Illinois Wesleyan, 1926. “The Life-Cycle of the 
Oakland Community." Chicago. 

Theodore Grabelsky, A.B. Cornell, 1936. “ ‘Goodwill’ Propaganda in Strike 
Situations.” Columbia. 

Mildred Guinn, A.B. Trinity, 1929. "Harry Frederick Ward’s Contribution to 
the Sociology of Modern Christianity: As Shown in His Writings.” South- 
ern California. 

‘Oswald Hall, A.B. Queen's, 1935. “Statistical Study of the Size of Canadian 
Families.” McGill. 

Joan Halloran, A.B. Iowa, 1936. “Changes in Business Services in a Selected 
Group of/Iowa Towns: 1920-35." Iowa. 
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Alice G. Hammer, A.B. Minnesota, 1925. “Family Factors in the Development 
of Psychoneuroses." Northwestern. 

Charles A. Hansen, A.B. Denver, r930. “Suburbia: The Study of a Small 
Suburban Town." Denver. 

Ethel Ramsey Harris, A.B. Fisk, 1929. “A Study of Voluntary Social Activity 
among the Professional Negroes in Chicago." Chicago. 

L. Herdman Harris III, B.S. Carnegie Institute, 1925. “The Means of Social 
Control in the Protestant Episcopal Church and in the Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh." Pittsburgh. 

Mozel C. Hill, A.B. Kansas, 1933. “A Sociological Study of an All-Negro 
Community." Kansas. 

Edith D. Hind, A.B. Stanford, 1936. "Professional Unionism: The Federation 
of Architects, Chemists and Technicians." Columbia. 

Elbert L. Hooker, A.B. Southern Methodist, 1936. “A Study of the Fraternity 
System as It Operates on the Southern Methodist University Campus.” 
Southern Methodist. 

Sanford L. Householder, B.S. Kansas State, 1920. ‘A Study of the Educational 
and Social Backgrounds of zhe Enrollees in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
Camps in Kansas with the Relationship of These Backgrounds to Leader- 
ship.” Kansas. 

Chester Leigh Hunt, A.B. Nebraska Wesleyan, 1934. “Southern Tenant 
Farmers’ Union.” Washington University. 

Bor Jaw, A.B. Tsing Hua, 1934. “A Study of Census Enumeration.” Columbia. 

Eugenia Keaveny, A.B. St. Rose, 1936. “Positive Treatment of Delinquency 
as Illustrated by St. John Bosco’s Methods.” Catholic University. 

Evelyn R. Kerr, A.B. George Washington, 1933. “A Survey of Family Living of 
Two Hundred Cases on Relief in the District of Columbia in 1935.” George 
Washington. : 

Nusret Kóymen, A.B. Robert College (Turkey), 1926. “Village: The Unit of 
Societal Organization." Wisconsin. 

Kaj Anton Kolthoff, B.S. Bowling Green University, 1937. “Culture Factors of 
the Putnam County Menronites.” Ohio. 

Tatsuo Kuribayasha, A.B. Southern Methodist, 1934; B.D. Vanderbilt, 1936. 
“Kagawa and Japanese Sacial Reform Movements.” Vanderbilt. 

Harrison Jean Laney, A.B. Birmingham Southern, 1926. “Slavia: A Culture 
Pocket of Florida.” Florida. 

Philip Lange, A.B. Wisconsin, 1935. “The Witch Mania: Psychological and 
Cultural Analysis." Wisconsin. 

Esther Larson, A.B. Colorado State, 1935. “Present Day Relief of Destitu- 
tion.” Wisconsin. 

J. Roy Leevy, B.A., M.A. Illinois, 1930,.1933. ‘Rural Neighborhoods in Clark 
County, Illinois." J/nois. 

Alma Leonhardy, A.B. Southern California, 1919. “An Experimental Study in 
Social Adjustment of a Selected Number of High School Students." Southern 
California. 
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Sarah L. Liebert, A.B. Hunter, 1926. “Nature and Treatment of ‘Unemploy- 
ability.’ " Columbia. 

Jascha David Litwack, Ph.D. Chicago, 1930. “The Rancho Los Amigos: A 
Community Study.” Southern California. 

John Cornelius Long, A.B. Eureka, 1925. “Deriving a Health Curriculum by 
Culture Analysis." Vanderbilt. 

Rhea Johnson Loosli (Mrs.), B.S. Utah State, 1930. “A Comparison of Life 
History and Questionnaire Methods in the Study of Family Relationships.” 
Cornell. 

William A. Lotz, A.B. Heidelberg, 1918. “Economic Aspects of Standard 
Education in the Evening.” Clark. 

Milton William McCullough, B.S. Ohio, 1936. “The Leisure Time of 17x Ohio 
State University Students." Ohio. 

Mamie Rose McGinnis, A.B. Guilford, 1935. “A Social Analysis of Delinquency 
Cases Appearing before North Carolina Juvenile Court.” North Carolina. 
John McGuire, A.B. Union, 1936. "Industrial Unionism in the United Electrical 

Radio Workers of America, Local 301.” Clark. 

Jean MacKenzie (Mrs.), B.S. Western Reserve, 1929. “Orkney and Shetland 
Folklore as Conditioned by the Historical, Social, and Physical Factors in 
the Island Environment." Western Reserve. 

Edgar Cornelius McVoy, A.B. Florida, 1934. “A Sociological Study of Gaines- 
ville, Florida." Florida. 

Irene Titus Malamud, A.B. Washington, 1926. “Psychological Approach to 
Social Crises." Iowa. 

Jean Mann, A.B. Goucher, 1934. "Development of a Mental Stereotype." 
Columbia. 

Theodore F. Marburg, A.B. Antioch, 1936. “Some Aspects of Sombart’s 
Schematization of History.” Clark. 

Henry Joseph Meyer, A.B. Michigan, 1934. “Technocracy: A Social Move- 
ment.” Michigan. 

Delbert C. Miller, B.S. Miami, 1934. “The Measurement of Social Interaction 
in Group Dicsussion.” Miami. 

Wilbert E. Moore, A.B. Linfield, 1935. “Current Sociological Theories in 
Argentina.” Oregon. 

Milton Moss, B.S.S. City College of New York, 1936. “Technological Determin- 
ism in Thorstein Veblen.” Columbia. 

Isamu Nodera, A.B. Chapman College, 1934. “A Survey of the Vocational 
Activities of the Japanese in the City of Los Angeles.” Southern California. 

Mary Oliver (Mrs.), A.B. Pacific, 1931. “Eugenic Marriage Laws of Forty-eight 
States.” Wisconsin. 

Edward Nelson Palmer, A.B. Talladega College, 1936. “Some Aspects of Key 
Men among Negroes in Detroit.” Michigan. 

John L. Pepin, A.B. Hamline, 1936. “The United Co-operative Society of 
Maynard, Massachusetts.” Clark. 
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Margaret K. Perry (Mrs.), A.B. Mount Holyoke, 1934. “Effect of the Civil War 
on Women of the North and South." North Carolina. 

Frances E. Philbrick, A.B. Smith, 1934. “A Study of the Social Service Work 
of the Churches in Evanston, Illinois." Northwestern. 

Lydia Inez Phillips, B.S. Western State, 1925. “Charlevoix: A Case Study of 
a Resort Community.” Michigan State. 

Dorothy Cardel Porter, A.B. Temple, 1935. “Development of Nationalist 
Sentiment in the Phillipine Islands.” Fisk. 

Max John Pumphrey, A.B. Nebraska, 1936. “Comparative Analysis of ‘Sci- 
entific’ Methods of Crime Detection.” Nebraska. 

Nellie Jane Rechenbach, A.B. Cincinnati, 1926. “The History of Sociology in 
Germany." Cincinnati. 

Esther Richards, A.B. California, 1935. “Old Age Pensions in Certain States 
before and after the Social Security Act." Columbia. 

William S. Robinson, A.B. California, 1936. “Some Factors Affecting Duration 
of Occupancy of Families in Manhattan." Columbia. 

Elizabeth S. Rogers, A.B. Wellesley, 1915. “Unity in the Young Women's 
Christian Associations of the United States." Columbia. 

Evelyn B. Rosenstein, A.B. Ohio, 1935. "Shaker Heights: A Study of the 
Standaxds of Living in the Community." Columbia. 

Danforth Reynolds Ross, A.B. Southwestern, 1933. "A Study of Insecurity 
among White Rural Relief Families in a Tennessee Urban County." Vander- 
bilt. 

Milton Rossoff, B.S. Cornell, 1936. “A Study of the Social Pathology of Rural 
Life in New York State.” Cornell. 

Mary Ellen Sacksteder, B.S. Heidelberg, 1936. “The Federal Industrial Institu- 
tion for Women, Alderson, West Virginią.” Okio. 

Julia Saparoff, A.B. Radcliffe, 1936. “The Sociological Treatment of the Cali- 
fornia Labor Movement, 1929-1937.” Wisconsin. 

Robert Dell Satterlee, A.B. Battle Creek College, 1936. “Direct Credits 
Society.” Michigan. 

Jay Johnson Scandrett, A.B. Amherst, 1917. “The Foundations of the Social 
Principles of National Socialists in the Traditional Social Values and Atti- 
tudes of the German People.” Southern California. 

Lenore Emilie Schierding, B.S. Lindenwood, 1936. “Ecological Study of 
Truancy.” Washington University. 

William Woodrow Scott, A.B. Birmingham-Southern, 1936. “A Sociological 
Study of the Scottsboro Case.” Vanderbilt. 

Annabelle Scrogin, A.B. Il'inois Wesleyan, 1936. “The Role of the Sociologist in 
Analysis and Treatment of Behavior Problems.” Illinois. 

Ethel Shanas, A.B. Chicago, 1935. “The Nature and Manipulation of Crowds.” 
Chicago. 

Bob K. Shimoda, A.B. William Jewell College, 1936. “Evidences of Changes in 
Attitudes of Japanese Womanhood.” Columbia. 
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Emma R. Sidle, B.S. West Chester State, 1927; B.S. Pennsylvania, 1930. “An 
Inquiry into the Ownership of Real Estate in a Negro Community in Phila- 
delphia." Columbia. 

Benjamin Small, A.B. Buffalo, 1936. “Criminological Attitudes of roo Uni- 
versity Students." Nebraska. 

William Martin Smith, Jr., B.S. Ohio State, 1934. Organization and Uses of 
Rural Community Buildings in New York State." Cornell. 

Sylvia Sommers, A.B. Hunter, 1936. “Nationalistic Groups among the Harlem 
Negroes.” Columbia. 

Virginia Spiers, A.B. Northwestern, 1934. “Aid to Mothers—a Family or Indi- 
vidual Service?” Northwestern. 

Helen I. Steel, A.B. Wisconsin, 1928. “An Attempt To Measure the Effect of 
Classroom Instruction on Certain Social Prejudices of the Pupils.” Wiscon- 
sin. 

Arthur Paul Stokes, B.S. Ohio, 1936. “The National Urban League—a Study 
in Race Relations." Ohio. 

George W. Strong, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1936. “The Centralized versus the De- 
centralized Social Settelment.” Pifisburgh. 

Kyokiro Takahashi, A.B. Chapman College, 1933. “A Social Study of Japanese 
Shintoism and Buddhism in Los Angeles.” Southern California. 

Joseph Taylor, A.B. Illinois, 1936. ‘Cultural Factor in Negro Crime.” Illinois. 

Cornelia Vandervelde, A.B. College of Emporia, 1933. “Family Life and Aged 
Relatives.” Washington University. 

Phyllis Van Dyk, A.B. Wisconsin, 1936. “Methods of Comparing Post-censal 
Population in Madison, Wisconsin.” Wisconsin. 

Harry J. Walker, A.B. Oberlin, 1928. “Negro Benevolent Societies in New 
Orleans.” Fisk. 

Marjorit Poole Walker, A.B. Whittier, 1932. “A Sociological Study of the 
California State Employment Service in Los Angeles County.” Southern 
California. 

Benjamin Weld, A.B. Princeton, 1898. “Conditions in the Colonial Period 
Favoring Religious Individualism.” Florida. 

Harold Edwin Wetzel, B.S. Ohio, 1934. “Population Mobility in a Residential 
Area in Columbus, Ohio.” Okie. 

David Livingstone White, A.B. Valparaiso, 1917; B.D. Vanderbilt, 1936. “A 
Study of the Domestic Relations Law of Tennessee.” Vanderbilt. 

Vincent Heath Whitney, A.B. North Carolina, 1936. “Public Welfare and 
Social Work Agencies in North Carolina.” North Carolina. 

Cleo E. Wilcox, B.S. Kansas, 1923. “The Role of Collectivism in American 
Music.” Kansas. 

John Arthur Winget, A.B. Miami, 1934. "Ecological Study of Juvenile De- 
linquency.” Washington University. 

Anna Zaloha, Ph.B. Chicago, 1924. “The Persistence of Italian Customs among 
143 Families.” Northwestern. 


STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


The following list of doctoral dissertations and Masters’ theses 
in preparation in universities and colleges in the United States and 
Canada is a compilation of the returns from letters sent by the 
editors of the Journal to departments of sociology. The date given 
indicates the probable year in which the degree will be conferred. 
The name of the college or university in italics designates the insti- 
tution where the research is in progress. The list does not include 
names which have formerly been printed in the Journal except where 
the research problem has been changed. The number now working 
for doctoral degrees, including those previously listed, is 134, and the 
number working for Masters’ degrees, including those previously 
listed, is 205. The list of names is smaller than in previous years be- 
cause this year for the first time the list is restricted to those working 
for degrees in sociology and does not include students working for 
higher degrees in the field of social work. A few names have been 
omitted from this list because the data were incomplete. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Calvin E. Afflerbach, A.B. Dickenson, 1920; M.A. Columbia, 1925. “State 
Supervision Relative to the Transportation of School Children in Delaware. » 
1938. School of Education, New York University. 

Jacob L. Afros, A.B., M.A: New York University, 1931, 1932. “The Effects of 
Educational Vocational Guidance in the New York City Junior High 
Schools upon Truancy and Delinquency.” 1940. School of Education, New 
York University. 

Frank DeWitt Alexander, B.S., M.A. Peabody College, 1927, 1929. “Owners 
and Tenants in the Life of a Selected Rural Cotton Community.” 1938. 
Vanderbilt. 

Selden D. Bacon, A.B., M.A. Yale, 1931, 1935. “Development of American 
Municipal Police System.” 1938. Yale. 

Ariel Smith Ballif, B.S. Brigham Young, 1925; M.A. Southern California, 1937. 
“The Social Environment as a Factor in Personality and Adjustment Prob- 
lems of Selected Adolescent Boys and Girls in Public Schools.” 1939. South- 
ern California. 

Edward Jackson Baur, B.A., M.A. Chicago, 1935, 1938. “Mexican Immigra- 
tion.” 1940. Chicago. 

Lawrence Stephen Bee, B.A. Brigham Young, 1936; M.S. Iowa State, 1937. 
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“A Study of Attitude Differentials in Different Groupings in a New York 
Rural Community.” 1939. Cornell. 

Joana S. Berens, B.A. Hunter, 1928; M.A. Columbia, 1931. “The Relation 
between the Health Education Program and the Health Needs of New York 
City." 1938. School of Education, New York University. 

Joel V. Berreman, B.A. Willamette, 1927; M.A. Oregon, 1933. “Cultural Ad- 
justments of Oregon Indians.” 1938. Stanford. 

Robert Bierstedt, B.A. Iowa, 1934; M.A. Columbia, 1935. “Culture and So- 
ciology.” 1939. Columbia. 

Isabel Janet Blain, M.A., Diploma, Glasgow, 1932, 1933. “The Characteristics 
of Skilled Performance in the Assembly of Precision Instruments, as Shown 
by a New Technique of Job Analysis.” 1938. Bryn Mawr. 

Adolph Blumenfeld, B.S., M.Ed. Pittsburgh, 1928, 1932. “The Nature and 
Functions of the Unemployed Groups in Allegheny County.” 1939. Pitts- 
burgh. : 

Alexander R. Bolden, B.A. Virginia College, 1928; M.A. Columbia, 1936. “The 
Evolution of the National Urban League." 1940. Columbia. 

Cleve R. Bradshaw, B.A. Michigan Normal, 1917; M.A. Michigan, 1923. 
“Youth and Social Security: A Report on Youth Unemployment and Relief 
in Michigan and the Activities of the N.Y.A. and Other Youth Agencies.” 
1939. School of Education, New York University. 

Bert B. Cafid, Ph.B. Muhlenberg, 1920; M.A. Columbia, 1926. “Contributions 
by the Pennsylvania Germans to the Social Heritage of the United States.” 
1939. School of Education, New York University. 

Miriam Carpenter, B.A. Mount Holyoke, 1935; M.S. Smith, 1936; M.A. 
Columbia, 1937. “The Negro’s Search for Security.” 1938. Columbia. 

George F. Church, B.A., M.A. Kansas, 1925, 1928. “The Social Function of the 
Rural’ Community Newspaper, with Special Reference to the Number and 
Types of Social Contact Achieved through the Newspaper.” 1940. Kansas. 

Herbert B. Cockerill, B.A. Boston, 1934. “Relation of Religion to the World 
Chaos.” 1938. Oklahoma. 

Marie Concistre, B.S., M.A. Columbia, 1925, 1927. “Adult Education of the 
Foreign Born in a Local Area in New York City.” 1939. School of Education, 
New York University. 

Margaret Conway, B.A. Wisconsin, 1922; M.A. Minnesota, 1930. “The Sig- 
nificance of Personal Social History Factors in the Prediction of Achievement 
among 1,000 Students Attending the University of Minnesota in 1929.” 
1938. Minnesota. 

Felicia Corrigan, M.A. Catholic University, 1936. “Social Thought of Orestes 
K. Brownson.” 1939. Catholic University. 

Leonard Covello, B.S. Columbia, 1911. “The Social Backgrounds of the Italian 
School Child." 1940. School of Education, New York University. 

Paul Cressey, B.A. Oberlin, 1922; M.A. Chicago, 1929. “The Social Rise of the 
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Motion Picture in an Interstitial Area: A Descriptive Study." 1939. School 
of Education, New York University. 

Otto H. Dahlke, B.A. Illinois, 1637. “Status and Function of Certain Profes- 
sions." 1939. Wisconsin. 

Lewis A. Dexter, B.A. Chicago, 1935. “A Study of the Effectiveness of the 
Antisyphilis Project of the Public Health Service." r939. Columbia. 

Thelma Dillon, B.S., M.A. Pennsylvania, 1933, 1935. “Family Problems as 
Comparatively Treated by the Literature of Sociology and by the Post War 
American Novel.” 1939. Pennsylvania. 

Dan Dodson, B.A. McMurry, 1931; M.A. Southern Methodist, 1936. “Prot- 
estant Religious Trends of New York City, 1900-1936: Causes, Correlates, 
Consequences." 1938. Schoot of Education, New York University. 

G. Byron Done, B.A. Utah, 1928; M.A. Southern California, 1937. “A Study of 
the Participation of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints in the 
Community Life of Los Angeles.” 1939. Southern California. 

Simon Doniger, B.S., M.A. New York University, 1933, 1934. “A Study of 
Children's Reading in the U.S.S.R.” 1940. School of Education, New York 
University. 

Mary Dublin, B.A. Barnard, r930. “A Study of Maternal Mortality Rates.” 
1939. Columbia. 

O. D. Duncan, B.A. Eastern Texas State, 1924; M.S. Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 1926. “Certain Social and Economic Factors Relating 
to Farm Family Organization in Oklahoma.” 1939. Minnesota. 

Miles Dorsey Dunlap, B.S. Mississippi State, 1924; M.A. Vanderbilt, 1926. 
“Contributions of Puritans to Religious Liberty.” 1939. North Carolina. 
Maxwell Ehrlich, B.S. College of the City of New York, 1909; M.A. New York 
University, 1921. “A Study of the School Population of the Staten Island 

Continuation School.” 1939. School of Education, New York University. 

Winston W. Ehrmann, B.S. Yale, 1934. “Cultural Determinants of the Status 
of Woman." 1938. Yale. 

Douglas Ensminger, B.S., M.A. Missouri, 1934, 1935. “A Methodological Ap- 
proach to Community Organization.” 1939. Cornell. 

Elizabeth A. Ferguson, B.A. Vassar, 1933; M.A. Yale, 1936. “Evolution of 
Medicine among Primitive People.” 1938. Yale. 

Paul B. Foreman, B.S., M.A. Oregon, 1933, 1935. “Population Analysis of 
Mississippi.” 1939. Vanderbilt. 

Dorothy Fosdick, B.A. Smith, 1934. “Unemployment Insurance in the United 
States." 1938. Columbia. 

Clark Frederickson, B.S. North Dakota Agricultural College, 1931; M.A. New 
York University, 1933. “A Descriptive Study of a Local Boys’ Club in New 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, 
the editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews 
appearing in the Journal. 


SOCIAL FACTORS IN ORIENTAL CRIME: 


'This article by Professor Hayner concludes that the low rate of Japanese 
criminality in the Pacific Northwest may be explained by the more normal bal- 
ance between the sexes making possible a larger amount of family life and by the 
strong community organization maintaining national traditions and preventing 
too rapid Americanization. On the other hand, the higher crime rates for the 
Chinese and Filipinos are due to the abnormal sex ratio, little family life, weak 
community organization, and more disorganizing contacts with Americans 
(p. 919). 

Certain points might be made, however, which may throw some doubt on 
these social factors being, in the situation under discussion, "significant social 
factors" (p. 919) for the explanation of variations in Oriental criminality in the 
area studied. 

On page orz, Dr. Hayney states: “One of the major factors that accounts for 
this (Japanese) low rate of criminality is the extent to which Japanese are in- 
corporated in those closely integrated families that are characteristic not only of 
Japan but also of China and the Philippines” (italics mine). This statement 
seems to tast a doubt on the contention that differences in the degree of close 
family life and strong filial duty account for differences in Japanese, Chinese, 
and Filipino crime rates. If, as the foregoing statement indicates, “closely inte- 
grated families” are characteristic of all three groups, then obviously some other 
factor or factors must account for the differential crime rates—and this despite 
the statement (p. 917) that “most Filipino cultural traits are Latin in origin.” 

On pages 911 and 914, Professor Hayner mentions data which he believes 
indicative of the “more closely related sex-age formations” (p. 919) and the 
“more normal biological” (p. 911) groupings of the Japanese. However, the 
data are not comparable. For the Japanese, the figure is given of five males: 
fifteen years of age and over to every three females of the same age group. But 

„this is for the whole Japanese population in America, "according to the latest 
censuses” (p. 911). Whatever year this figure is supposed to represent, it is by 
implication compared with the Chinese sex ratio in 1930 for the states of Oregon 
and Washington: five males to every female. Even assuming such a comparison 
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valid, it is questionable whether a sex ratio of 5:3 (Japanese) and 5:1 (Chinese) 
definitely indicates the former being a more “closely integrated” family group 
or a “more normal biological group.” : 

The statement is made on page 915: “The prejudice of American law-en- 
forcement officers is, however, stronger against Filipinos than against Chinese 
or Japanese.” Several examples of prejudiced police attitudes and discrimination 
are cited. Professor Hayner does not indicate how significant this Filipino 
prejudice factor may be in accounting for the differential crime rates. Further- 
more, on page 919, Dr. Hayner makes the point that more than two-thirds of the 
Filipino arrests in Seattle are made in the Japanese-operated hotel district. 
Again no indication is given of the possibly significant role played by Filipino 
discrimination and prejudice in these districts. For example, it would be impor- 
tant to know the extent of political collusion between these well-organized 
Japanese or Chinese communities and certain municipal law-enforcement agen- 
cies or political officials. In such districts, the Filipino might well be the scape- 
goat, owing to that very strong Japanese community organization Dr. Hayner 
mentions as accounting for lower Japanese crime rates. 

Finally, Professor Hayner makes a rather surprising statement when he says, 
in speaking of the Chinese boys of Vancouver: They “.... develop a grudge 
against society, take over the common Chinese attitude that it ts all right to evade 
the white man’s law, and forthwith get into trouble. They sometimes show a 
spinelessness that permits them to be supported by the wages and tips of white 
waitresses ....” (p. gro; italics mine). It is certainly not shown in the article 
that evading the American law is the common Chinese attitude. Neither does 
it seem that within the limitation of a scientific research is the author justified 
in employing a term like "spinelessness." It sounds suspiciously as if an evalua- 
tive moralistic judgment were intruding itself upon an attempted objective 
scientific analysis. 


NATHAN BODIN 
Chicago 


REJOINDER 


It is not the closeness of integration in the family life of the Orient but the 
variations in extent of family life in America that are emphasized in this paper, 
Although the Japanese and the Filipinos represent the two extremes of domestic- 
ity in America, the writer contends that the difference between a 5:3 sex ratio 
for Japanese fifteen years of age and over in Oregon and Washington in 1930 
and a 5:1 sex ratio for Chinese of the same age, states, and census is significant 
from the standpoint of degree of incorporation in families. As professor C. N. 
Reynolds and the writer have pointed out in their article on “Chinese Family 
Life in America": 

Between 1890 and 1930 the total number of Chinese males in the United States 
fifteen years of age and over decreased about one-half and the total number of females 
of the same age increased almost three times. In spite of this trend Chinatown remains 
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predominantly a community of men. The proportion of Chinese males fifteen years of 
age and over to females of the same age for British Columbia in 1931 was still about 
eighteen to one. 


Since the sex ratio for Japanese in British Columbia was about the same in 1931 
as the sex ratio for Japanese in Oregon and Washington in 1930, the greater de- 
gree of lawlessness among the adult Chinese in British Columbia is to be account- 
ed for, in part at least, by the greater degree of homelessness. The phrase, "com- 
mon Chinese attitude that it is all right to evade the white man's law," refers, of 
course, to the situation in Vancouver and especially to the laws regulating gam- 
bling and narcotics. The term “spinelessness” as applied to some (p. oro) of the 
Chinese boys in Vancouver should have been placed in quotation marks. It was 
used by a participant observer to describe the type of Chinese youth who, be- 
` coming discouraged in the hunt for legitimate positions, enters underworld ac- 
tivities. 

The suggestion of collusion between Japanese and the police at the expense of 
Filipinos is contrary to the facts. The writer’s colleagues, Forrest La Violette 
and Frank Miyamoto, who have made a revealing and intimate study of the 
Japanese community in Seattle, found no case in which Japanese used agencies 
external to their own community for exploiting another group. As pointed out 
in the article, there is less discrimination against Filipinos in the Japanese hotel 
district than in any othér section of the city (p. 919). On the other hand, a re- 
cent study of 109 Japanese booked by police in Seattle during 1937 showed about 
the same proportion of the arrests in a near cosmopolitan Chinatown as previous- 
ly found for Filipinos. Although the prejudice of law-enforcement officers is 
somewhat stronger against the Filipinos than against the Japanese, the differ- 
ence is not sufficiently great to account for the marked contrast in degree of 
criminality. 

` Norman S. HAYNER 
University of Washington 


A SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY OF DRUG ADDICTION? 


I am in entire agreement with Mr. Brown that there are points of resemblance 
between drug addiction and other types of human behavior. I am notas certain 
as he appears to be about what those points of resemblance are: moreover, I 
am certain that there are important points of difference. What these points of 
difference and of resemblance are and what their significance is will have to be 
determined by research: it cannot be assumed without study of the types in- 
volved. When the evidence concerning drunkards, whipmakers, gourmets, etc., 
has been collected and analyzed we may be in a position to generalize about them 
— but not until then. 


* American Sociological Review, II (October, 1937), 630-37. 
2 American Journal of Sociology, XLIII (January, 1938), 593-613; XLIII (March, 
1938), 807-9. 
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It seems to me that a theory of drug addiction must be tested by reference 
to the facts of drug addiction and not by reference to gourmets, whipmakers, 
etc. The attempt to deal with all these types at once leads to the sort of cloudy 
indefiniteness of which Mr. Brown has given an example in his statements about 
“collapsed social worlds.” Contrary to what seems to be the implication of Mr. 
Brown’s statement. I believe that if general a priori theories of human nature 
do not square up with the data of drug addiction, the general theories will have 
to be changed, not the data of addiction. There has been no general revelation 
concerning the nature of human nature. That is something that will have to be 
discovered gradually on the basis of careful reflection and observation on definite 
and restricted problems. What Mr. Brown misunderstands as “particularism” 
in my paperis, I believe, simply the attempt to be definite and to use a defensible 
method. 


A. R. LINDESMITH 
Indiana University 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


University of Chicago.—Yhe Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
given $50,000 to the Graduate Library School for support of research 
projects. The new gift brings the contributions of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion to the school, which was established ten years ago, to more.than 
$1,500,000. Six research projects in library problems will be undertaken 
according to plans announced by Dr. Louis R. Wilson, dean of the school: 
(1) the study of the relation of the federal government to libraries; (2) 
the distribution of resources for research and the bibliographical appara- 
tus possessed by various regions of the country; (3) the problem of the ex- 
tension of library facilities to rural sections of the country; (4) the first 
authoritative study of the history of public libraries and the public library 
movement; (5) the analysis of reading difficulties and the simplification of 
books for adult readers with limited education; and (6) a study of univer- 
sity library administrative methods and related problems, such as the 
training and status of university librarians. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund.—Among the fifty-two fellowship awards an- 
nounced for 1938-39 by the Committee on Fellowships consisting of Will 
Alexander, Farm Security Administration; Charles S. Johnson, Fisk Uni- 
versity; Henry Allen Moe, Guggenheim Memorial Foundation; Edwin R. 
Embree, Julius Rosenwald Fund; and Raymond R. Paty, director for 
` fellowships of the Fund, the following are of special interest to readers of 
the Journal: . 

Ina C. Brown, Gatesville, Texas: continuation of studies in social anthro- 
pology. 

Horace R. Cayton, Chicago: continuation of studies in sociology and statis- 
tics at the University of Chicago. 

Lewis S. Copeland, Houston, Texas: continuation of studies in sociology at 
Duke University. 

E. Horace Fitchett, dean of Claflin College: a study of the traditions of the . 
free Negro in Charleston, South Carolina, at the University of Chicago. 

Paul B. Foreman, associate professor of sociology, University of Mississippi: 
a study of population trends in Mississippi, 1880-1930, at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. 
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George D. Humphrey, president, Mississippi State College: a study of re- 
gional culture in Mississippi. 

Dewey Jones, Chicago: sociological studies in relation to the Hull-House 
community, Chicago. 

Lewis W. Jones, research assistant in sociology, Fisk University: studies in 
sociology and anthropology at Columbia University. 

Morton B. King, Shelbyville, Tennessee: field studies in rural sociology in a 
Tennessee county, under the avspices of the University of Wisconsin. 

Fred B. Kniffen, associate professor of cultural geography, Louisiana State 
University: studies in the cultural geography of southern regions. 

Doris M. Porter, associate state director, Farm Security Administration, 
Jackson, Mississippi: a study of the methods of rehabilitating stranded farm 
populations in America and Europe. 

Ira De A. Reid, professor cf sociology, Atlanta Uaivendty: studies in race 
and population problems at the London School of Economics. 

Joseph T. Taylor, East St. Louis; Illinois: studies at the University of Illi- 
- nois in the field of criminology. 

Harry J. Walker, instructor in sociology, Fisk University: continuation of 
studies in sociology at the University of Chicago. 


Social Science Analyst Examinations.—The United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has completed its ratings for the Junior and Assistant 
grades of the Social Science Analyst examinations which were announced 
in 1937.2 The examinations for these two grades were assembled or 
written, whereas those for the four upper grades, ranging from $3,200 to 
$5,600, were unassembled and rated entirely on the quality of the àppli- 
cants’ evidence of education and experience. 

Out of 15,699 persons who applied for the Junior and assistant grades, 
approximately 5,000 successfully met all requirements and have been 
placed on registers for certification to positions in the federal classified 
service. These new examinations were an attempt to recruit persons with 
broad professional training in the various social science fields, such as 
Sociology, economics, political science, agricultural economics, and re- 
search in social service administration. For the Junior grade, which speci- 
fies a salary of $2,000, or $1,800 if the applicant stated his willingness to 
start at that salary, candidates were required to have successfully com- 
pleted a full four-year course leading to a Bachelor’s degree, with major 
work in one of the fields covered by the announcement. In the Assistant 
grade, which has an entrance salary of $2,600, the lack of an undergradu- 
ate major could be made up by substituting graduate work in one of the 


1 American Journal of Sociology, XLII (March, 1937) 728-29. 
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accepted fields if sufficient graduate education or experience remained aft- 
er the deduction. The Assistant grade also required either full-time gradu- 
ate study in an accepted field, full-time paid experience in the college 
teaching of an accepted field, full-time professional or research experience 
in such a field, or any time-equivalent combination of these three. 

Preliminary examination of each applicant’s statements of education 
and experience together with supporting material left 9,300 qualified to 
take the written examinations. The Junior examination placed entire 
weight on the written examination. Candidates for the Assistant grade 
were required to take the Junior examination and obtain a passing grade 
of 70 therefor, and to take in addition a written examination for the Assist- 
ant grade. Their final rating for this grade was a composite average of 
which 25 per cent of the weight was given to the Junior examination, 5o 
per cent to the Assistant examination, and 25 per cent to the quality of 
the accepted education and experience as shown by research ability, 
college teaching or other professional activity, and the quantity of pro- 
fessional experience with emphasis on its relation to total experience and 
its recency. If a candidate for the Assistant grade passed only the Junior 
examination he was assigned only to that grade, while if he were successful 
in both he was assigned to both grades. 

Both the Junior and Assistant written examinations were divided into 
thirty-two sets of questions or options, each set coritaining twelve ques- 
tions. Each candidate was asked to choose any ten of these options and 
to choose ten out of the twelve questions in each option selected. The 
options were divided among the various special subjects in each of the 
five major fields covered by the general announcement, with six or seven 
belonging primarily to each field. Urban sociology and population came 
under sociology, for example, money and banking and labor problems 
under economics, etc., but since the examination recognized the inter- 
relations of many of the fields, no fixed boundaries were established and 
in his choice of questions the candidate was given the opportunity to 
demonstrate his knowledge of at least two major fields. Because of the ` 
* large number of applicants only short-answer, multiple-choice questions 
were used. 

In the registers resulting from these thirty-two options, successful 
candidates were assigned not only to the general fields in which the 
greater proportion of their special options fell, but also to registers made 
up from each of the special options in which they had shown most 
ability. It was thus possible to be assigned to as many as ten of these 
special registers in addition to from two to three of the general registers 
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for the five major fields. The over-all rating received for the examination 
was made the rating assigned in each option or register. It is believed 
that for the lower grades these special registers thus describe fairly ac- 
curately the various special abilities and combinations of abilities needed 
for the numerous types of research jobs in the federal service. 

Although no detailed analyses were furnished on the number entered 
in each special or general option register, the largest general register was 
economics, followed in order by political science, sociology, social service 
administration and agricultural economics. 


Social Science Research Council.—Seventy-one grants totaling over 
$85,000 for research in the social sciences have been announced by the 
Council for 1938-39. Of these appointments five are for post-doctoral 
research training; sixteen are pre-doctoral field fellowships to supplement 
formal academic study by direct contact in the field with the materials 
of social science not available in the classroom or the library; fifty awards 
are research grants-in-aid, designed to assist mature scholars in the com- 
pleting of research projects already well under way. 

These awards provide for study and research training in the fields of 
economics, statistics, political, social, and economic history, political 
science, sociology, cultural anthropology, social psychology, geography 
and related disciplines. 

The awards of interest to readers of the Journal are: 


POST-DOCTORAL RESEARCH TRAINING FELLOWS 


Weston La Barre, Ph.D., Yele University; for study in the United States of 
clinical psychiatry from the point of view of a cultural anthropologist. 


PRE-DOCTORAL FIELD FELLOWS 


Henry J. Bruman, geography, University of California; for study in Mexico and 
Central America of the natural and cultural aspects of the use of alcoholic 
stimulants among the Indians. 

Joseph Harold Greenberg, anthropology, Yale University; for study in Nigeria, 
with special reference to Jegal and familiar institutions and items of religious 
belief as modified by Mohammedan influence. 


GRANT-IN-AID APPOINTEES 


James A. Barnes, associate professor of history, Temple University; for a study 
of the farmer in revolt. 

Wayne Dennis, associate professor of psychology, Clark University; for a study 
of child care among the Hopi and Rio Grande Pueblos. 

Cora du Bois, research associate, Columbia University; for a study of the re- 
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lationship between social forms and character formations in an Indonesian 
community. 

Noel P. Gist, professor of sociology, University of Missouri; for a study of 
intelligence as a selective factor in rural-urban migrations. 

Elaine F. Kinder, research psychologist, Letchworth Village; for a follow-up 
study of social adjustment of one hundred delinquent girls. 

Philip E. Mosely, assistant professor of history, Cornell University; for a study 
of the patriarchal family among the Balkan peoples. 

Frank Lawrence Owsley, professor of history, Vanderbilt University; for a 

. study of the social structure of the old South, 1840-60. 

Josiah Cox Russell, assistant professor of history, University of North Carolina; 
for a study of the length of life and other related demographic phenomena 
in medieval England. 

Edgar A. Schuler, professor of sociology, Louisiana State University; for a 
comparative study of southern white and colored farm-tenure classes in a 
hills area and a plantation area. 

Elbridge Sibley, professor of sociology, Bowdoin College; for a study of demo- 
graphic factors underlying the formation of social classes in the United 
States. 

Herbert Fletcher Wright, instructor in psychology and education, Carleton 
College; for a study of the influence of goal-distance and route-security upon 
strength of motivation. d 


Social Security Board.—A study of family composition in the United 
States is being made in Richmond by the Division of Health Studies, with 
the assistance of funds granted by the Works Progress Administration. 
The project involves detailed study of a sample of approximately 800,000 
families trom representative cities of 19 states, and from 23 rural counties. 
The data have become available through the schedules of the National 
Health Inventory recently conducted by the United States Public Health 
Service. The study is intended to provide more accurate knowledge than 
has hitherto been available of the size and composition of American 
households and families. 


Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues.—A vigorous effort 
has been made for two years to integrate research work in social psychol- 
ogy and several other social sciences, with a view to achieving true 
scientific status for the study of the psychological problems most vitally 
related to modern social, economic, and political policies. Nearly four 
hundred members and associates of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion have already joined this Society which has taken immediate steps 
toward group-planning, co-operation in research, and a method of 
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guaranteeing the execution and publication of work of wide social 
importance. The S.P.S.S.I. has also other interests, notably, the educa- 
tional task of combating misleading propaganda which is uttered in the 
name of scientific psychology, and helping the public to understand and 
to use in the formation of social policies contributions from the scientific 
investigation of human behavior. In the long run, however, the main 
purpose of the S.P.S.S.I. is research investigation of psychological prob- 
lems which are of social importance. 

The chief business of the Society up to the present time is the prepara- 
tion of yearbooks. Two yearbook committees (under the editorial super- 
vision of Goodwin Watson of Columbia University, G. W. Hartmann of 
Columbia University, and Ross Stagner of Akron University) were set 
up last summer, one to deal with the psychology of industrial conflict 
and the other with the psychology of war and peace. Both yearbook com- 
mittees have obtained effective collaboration from a large number of 
psychologists and other social scientists. These volumes, in the form of 
symposiums of research materials and interpretations by experts, will be 
available early in 1939. The plan is to issue a yearbook each spring. 

To help in fulfilling its function as a research organization, the Society 
publishes a Bulletin which carries abstracts of current research work and 
aims to become in time a genuine central clearing house for research 
information in social psychology. 

Almost every phase of our work calls for collaboration with social 
scientists who share our interests. Thus the yearbook committees have 
obtained co-operation from historians, economists, political scientists, 
sociologists, and anthropologists in preparing materials, wrifing in- 
terpretations, and giving expert advice. While the purpose of the year- 
books is not to pre-empt for psychology a task which is truly inter- 
disciplinary, the psychologist regards his work of analysis as effective 
only when the most competent historical, economic, and sociological 
work has been carried through. Every phase of social psychology re- 
quires mutual understanding among those who approach the problem 
from different angles and demands that the psychologist pay close at- 
tention to the research techniques and the systematic interpretations, 
which arise in related Helds. Accordingly, we urgently invite members of 
related learned societies to join us by becoming members of the Society 

_ or by offering their services to the yearbook committees. 

If you are interested in these objectives and willing to co-operate in 
their execution, we earnestly invite you to send your name to the sec- 
retary of the Society, Dr. I. Krechevsky, Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
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more, Pennsylvania. The annual dues of the society are $2.00, which in- 
cludes a subscription to the Bulletin of the Society. The Council of the 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues: Gardner Murphy, 
chairman, Columbia University; I. Krechevsky, secretary, Swarthmore 
College; Gordon Allport, Harvard University; J. F. Brown, Kansas Uni- 
versity; Hadley Cantril, Princeton University; L. W. Doob, Yale Uni- 
versity; H. B. English, Ohio State University; Franklin Fearing, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; G. W. Hartmann, Columbia Univer- 
sity; T. C. Schneirla, New York University; Ross Stagner, Akron Uni- 
versity; E. C. Tolman, University of California. 


Works Progress Administration.—The delineation of socioeconomic 
regions and subregions for the rural-farm population of the United States 
has been undertaken by the division of social research to assist in the 
work of social planning and research. Based on the county as the unit, 
broad regions were delineated on the basis of major types of farming, a 
rural-farm plane of living index, an index of population fertility, and the 
percentage of farm tenancy. By means of these and additional indices 
such as percentage of farms producing less than a given amount of income 
in 1929, percentage of farm produce used on the farm, per capita land 
value, and per cent of the rural population engaged in farming, sub- 
regions are being differentiated. On the basis of careful statistical testing 
of variations in the indices from county to county, boundaries between 
regions and subregions are being fixed to represent a final approximation 
to socioeconomic areas. 

Other projects completed or under way include: (1) estimates of the 
total unduplicated number of relief and nonrelief households and persons 
receiving relief, Works Program, and emergency employment each month 
from January, 1933, to date, with a breakdown by agencies for the month 
of July of each year; (2) a study of migratory cotton-pickers in Arizona 
and New Mexico during the 1937 season; (3) five standard procedures for 
operation of local research now available, and eight in process, prepared 
for the purpose of developing comparable and useful state and local Works 
Progress Administration statistical projects; (4) a standard procedure on 
“Low Income Housing Area Surveys" to develop local research projects; 
(5) digests of state and local research projects carried on with relief funds, 
planned for publication in one or more volumes in the next few months; 
(6) a detailed history of the Co-operative Plan of Rural Research, con- 
ducted by the division of social research of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, in co-operation with the state colleges of agriculture; (7) a general 
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monograph concerning rural youth, nearly completed, which brings to- 
gether from a wide variety of sources the results of field studies and the 
general literature in this field; (8) field work in Dubuque, Iowa, now com- 
pleted, on a personal history study, designed to supplement the mass of 
statistics available in the field of unemployment and relief, which will 
provide an intimate story of individual experiences during the depression, 
and will illustrate the great variety of stresses arising out of unemploy- 
ment and show the personal adjustments made to the situations faced; 
(9) a bulletin on the age of Works Progress Administration workers, in 
process; and (1o) “The Costs of Living in 59 Cities" by Margaret Loomis 
Stecker, now ready for general distribution. 


NOTES 


Ohio Sociological Society—At the annual business meeting held April 
30 formal action was taken to expand the Society into a regional organ- 
ization to be known as “The Ohio Valley Sociological Society” with mem- 
bers from Ohio and neighboring states. In recognition of the enlarged 
area of membership, M. C. Elmer, University of Pittsburgh, was elected 
vice-president of the reorganized society. Other officers elected for the 
year 1938-39 are: president, J. E. Cutler, Western Reserve University; 
secretary-treasurer, Guy Sarvis, Ohio Wesleyan University; editor, S. C. 
Newman, Ohio State University (re-elected). Affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society as a regional chapter was voted. 


Ohio Student Sociological Association.—The state organization of stu- 
dent sociologists met, as usual, simultaneously with the Ohio Sociological 
Society. The students held sessions devoted to research papers and dis- 
cussion, under the leadership of their president, Harly Preston, Kent State 
University. The newly elected president of the association is Charles 
Spoler, Ohio University at Athens. 


Southern Sociological Society.—Dr. E. W. Gregory, Jr., professor of 
sociology, University of Alabama, was elected president of the Society 
at the recent convention held in Chattanooga, succeeding Dr. Rupert 
B. Vance, University of North Carolina. Other officers elected are: W. E. 
Cole, University of Tennessee, first vice-president; Katherine Jocher, 
University of North Carolina, second vice-president; B. O. Williams, 
Clemson College, secretary-treasurer; Raymond F. Bellamy, Florida State 
College for Women, and H. W. Gilmore, Tulane University, executive 
committee. 
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Social Security Bulletin.—The Social Security Board has begun pub- 
lication of a monthly bulletin reporting current operations under pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. It will carry regularly summary data 
showing current receipts and expenditures under all titles of the Social 
Security Act; total costs of public aid in the United States, including pub- 
lic assistance under the Social Security Act, earnings under the Works 
Program, general relief, and other forms of aid provided to persons in 

“need from federal, state, and local funds; estimates of the number of 
different households receiving one or more of these types of aid during 
each month, and of the number of individuals comprising these house- 
holds; contributions received and benefits paid under state unemploy- 
ment compensation laws; payments under the federal old age insurance 
program; and other data which together afford a comprehensive record 
of developments in the field of social insurance and public assistance. 
Special articles and reports on research in the field of social security will 
also be published. Articles in the first (March) issue include summaries 
of studies dealing with the economic status of the aged population of the 
United States; almshouse care and old age assistance; the program for 
statistical reporting by state unemployment compensation agencies and 
the pay-roll report forms of these agencies; the estimated volume of em- 
ployment covered by state unemployment compensation laws; an analysis 
of the effect of unemployment benefits on 2,500 relief cases in Phila- 
delphia; and an article on social security and the social services. The 
Bulletin is prepared in the Bureau of Research and Statistics, and is on 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office. 


University of Arkansas.—C. O. Brannen has been elected president of 
the Southwestern Social Science Association. 


Bryn Mawr College.—The Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department 
of Social Economy and Social Research now provides for the substitution 
of some technique subject for one of the two foreign languages required 
for the master's degree. For students with a major in social economy, the 
technique study will be statistics. 

Undergraduate work in anthropology will be introduced in 1938-39 
under the direction of Dr. Frederica deLaguna, who has been appointed 
lecturer in anthropology. Dr. deLaguna, formerly field director of the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, during 1936 was ethnologist of the 
United States Soil Conservation Service, and during 1936-37 held a 
National Research Council Fellowship. 
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University of California—William Rex Crawford, University of 
Pennsylvania, will give courses in sociology during the summer session. 

Margaret T. Hodgen of the department of social institutions has been 
promoted to an associate professorship. 

Eduard C. Lindeman, New York School of Social Work, will also be a 
member of the summer faculty. 


University of California, Los Angeles.—Dr. Constantine Panunzio re- 
turned to this country in May from an eight months! period of observa- 
tion and study in Italy. 


University of Chicago.—Bertrand Russell, the English philosopher and 
mathematician, will join the faculty for the autumn and winter quarters 
as visiting professor of philosophy. 


Chicago Central Y.M.C.A. College.—W. Arthur Hillman, who is now 
holding the Chaxles Richmond Henderson Fellowship at the University 
of Chicago, has iis id an appointment as instructor of sociology for 


1938-39. 


Columbia University.—A. program for the training of archivists, open 
to candidates for the doctorate, will be offered next fall by the faculty of 
political science in co-operation with the National Archives at Washing- 
ton. A course on "Archives and Historical Manuscripts," will be given 
under the department of history by Dr. Solon J. Buck, director of publi- 
cations in the National Archives. Students will also be expected, in 
addition to fulfilling the usual requirements for the degree, to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities for advanced study of archival problems and 
archival administration at the National Archives. 

The Cordon Press announced the publication of the book, The Family: 
a Dynamic Interpretation, by Willard Waller. 


Duke University —Charles A. Ellwood has been granted a sabbatical 
half-year’s leave of absence from February 1 to September 1, 1939. 


Harvard University—In his book, German Universities and National 
Socialism, written after a period of study in Germany, Edward Y. Hart- 
shorne, Jr., gives the number of scholars dismissed from Germany as the 
result of the advent of National Socialism as 1,684. These scholars are 
now located in some forty-two different countries. 


University of Illinois —Hans Heinrich Gerth, graduate faculty of the 
New School of Social Research, is teaching during the summer session. 
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University of Kentucky.— Visiting lecturers during the summer session 
will include Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina, and B. O. 
Williams, Clemson Agricultural College. 


Lawrence College.—Yhe Ronald Press Company announces the publi- 
cation of the text Fundamentals of Sociology by Louis A. Boettiger. 


University of Lucknow.—The first convocation address at the Sir 
Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work, Byculla, Bombay, in 
1938, was delivered by Radhakamal Mukerjee on the subject “Social 
Disorganization in India." 


University of Michigan.—Clark Tibbitts, at present chairman of the 
Operating Council of the National Health Inventory, United States 
Public Health Service, has been appointed director of the Institute for 
Human Adjustment. The Institute is under the direction and is a part 
of the Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies of the University. 
At the present time the Institute includes two units, one a psychological 
service and the other a clinic for developing methods of adjusting children 
and adults who are handicapped by an inadequate command of speech or 
with unfavorable conditions of the speech mechanism. Both units will 
help to expand the research programs of the departments with which 
they are associated, will train specialists, and will provide corrective 
services to children and adults in the state. 


University of Mississippi.—Dr. Irwin V. Shannon of Ohio University 
is a visiting professor during the summer. 

Dr. John M. Maclachlan is teaching during the summer session at 
North State Teachers College. 

Paul B. Foreman received a Julius Rosenwald traveling fellowship for 
1938-39 for study at the University of Chicago, University of North 
Carolina, and Vanderbilt University, and for preparation of a monograph 
on “Mississippi Population Trends." During his leave Dr. Maclachlan 
will serve as acting head of the department. Orville F. Quackenbush, 
who has completed doctoral residence at the University of Minnesota, 
will assume Mr. Foreman's classes during 1938-39. 

Julien R. Tatum has been awarded a fellowship from Louisiana State 
University to continue graduate training in rural sociology and develop 
materials for his thesis on “Federal Welfare and Agricultural Adjustment 
Subsidies in Relation to Farm Income in Four Mississippi Counties, 


1930-35." 
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New York University—The Macmillan Company has recently pub- 
lished Urban Sociology by Earl E. Muntz. 


University of North Caroling.—Yhe publication of American Regional- 
ism by Howard W. Odum and Harry Estill Moore, University of Texas 
has been announced by Henry Holt and Company. 


Northwestern University.—Katherine H. Ranck, Institute for Juvenile 
Research, Chicago, will lecture during the summer session. 


University of Oregon.—L. L. Bernard, Washington University, and 
Hans von Hentig, formerly professor of criminal law and dean of the law 
school, University of Kiel, are visiting lecturers during the summer 
session. 


University of Pittsburgh.—Prentice-Hall announced the publication of 
a revised edition of the textbook Contemporary Social Problems by Harold 
A. Phelps. 


Vassar College.—Harper and Brothers have announced the publica- 
tion of the book Plan for Marriage, edited by Joseph K. Folsom. 


University af Washington —D. Appleton—Century Company announced 
the publication in June of the book Metropolis: A Study of Urban Com- 
munities by Howard B. Woolston. 


University of Wisconsin.—Paul R. Farnsworth, Stanford Uniyersity, 
is giving a course in social psychology during the summer session. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Gilberto Freyre, formerly professor of sociology at the University 
of Rio de Janeiro, will come to the United States next October to lecture 
for a month at Columbia University, after which time he will be available 
to deliver lectures at other universities on the history and social condi- 
tions of Brazil. Dr. Freyre has accepted an invitation to lecture at 
King's College, London, and at Oxford after his visit to this country. 
Further information may be secured from the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 

Dr. Bernard Karpinos, formerly research assistant to the Committee 
on Urbanism of the National Resources Committee, has accepted an 
appointment as assistant economist of the United States Public Health 
Service. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Our Cities: Their Role in the National Economy. (Report of the Urbanism 
Committee to the National Resources Committee, June, 1937.) Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1937. Pp. xvi-+87. $0.50. 
The neglect of the city during the last century has been both a sociologi- 

cal and a political phenomenon. While the increase in the size and number 

of cities was one of the most characteristic accompaniments of the world- 
wide increase of population, the city dropped out of the universe of dis- 
course for the greater part of the nineteenth century. The interest in 
municipal government and in city beautification that arose in the United 

States in the nineties, the beginnings of urban sociology in the next two 

decades, the wealth of technical initiative that has gone into housing and 

community planning during the last twenty-five years, particularly in 

Europe, have tardily begun to make up for this long indifference. But 

law and politics are slow to recognize this new urban orientation. Hence 

the peculiar importance of the study of our cities done by the National 

Resources Committee. . 
This new survey discloses two important things. It shows the state of 

our cities today in so far as their condition is subject to current statistical 
analysis and general comparative observation. Likewise, it shows the 
state of contemporary political and sociological thought in relation to the 
city. No serious student will be anything but grateful for the immense 
amount of urban research that the authors have succinctly summarized. 
This report demonstrates clearly that cities have become the predominant 
seat of organized political life; their social services cover the widest 
ground, their bureaucracies are the largest and most effective; their need 
for a clear field of action which would enable them to bold land and con- 
trol the physical elements of their existence is an indefeasible one. The 
report has many specific recommendations to make in conclusion, begin- 
ning with the need to raise family incomes and to promote security for 
the urban worker; and with most of these points, too numerous to analyze 
here, the writer is in hearty agreement. 

Unfortunately, the body of thought upon which these conclusions are 
based has certain definite sociological weaknesses which will probably be 
more fully revealed as the various paths opened up by-this able report are 
followed farther in theory and practice. In Part I, for example, which 
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deals with “Facts about Urban America,” the authors present a valuable 
cross-section of the present-day American city; but except for a general- 
ized view from the air, there is no attempt’ to show either verbally or 
graphically the wide range of morphological variations in the structure of 
cities: differences as acute and as ramifying as those that exist in agricul- 
ture between desert and parkland. The “city” dealt with, accordingly, is 
the administrator’s city—a statistical abstraction—not the four-dimen- 
sional reality in which the regional and historical backgrounds present 
important modifications of contemporary fact. Must one admit, then, 
that the notion that pattern and configuration are as important as the 
quantitatively determinable elements of which the pattern is composed 
has not yet really penetrated current urban sociology? Just as the ab- 
sence of concrete urban reference was perhaps the critical weakness in the 
otherwise masterly report on Regional Factors in National Planning, so 
the absence of regional and historical reference is the weakness of this re- 
port on cities. 

In Section 2, which deals with the process of urbanization, one comes 
upon another hiatus in sociological theory. This exposition follows Adam 
Smith’s admirable exposition of the dependence of urban life upon an agri- 
cultural surplus; and it then proceeds to show the general urbanizing in- 
fluence of such technological factors as steam, electricity, the automobile, 
sanitation. All these factors indeed have had a profound effect; but the 
fact is that concentration in great cities in the Western world dates from 
the seventeenth century: it antedates both the steam engine and the ex- 
tension of the railroad. By the end of the seventeenth century over a 
dozen cities in western Europe had a population of over a hundred thou- 
sand, and when London achieved a million shortly after the beginning of 
the nineteenth century steam had had no part in that achievement. 

The growth of the big city, in other words, though hastened and uni- 
versalized by appropriate technical developments, was in good part the 
result of an institutional change. The development of economic monopo- 
lies for the privileged classes that had access to political power in the capi- 
tals, the expropriation of the peasant, the deliberate process of increasing 
land values and ground rents—all these things were not technical by- 
products, but matters of human choice; without such institutional 
changes technical improvements would have worked in a different fashion. 
In failing to reckon sufficiently with institutional processes and with 
pecuniary motivations, the authors tend to give too much weight to im- 
personal forces. But these forces were themselves warped by the institu- 
tional pattern and are still subject to it: they condition most of the 
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changes which the present report makes. To improve the character of 
contemporary urbanization one must be prepared to deal, not merely with 
some specific part of the structure, but with the general political and social 
foundations that underlie it. The two great obstacles to an improved 
urban pattern outside metropolitan areas, for example, are the present 
mortgage structure in the metropolis and the impossibility of founding 
new communities with only a working class stratum from which to draw 
taxes. Mere technical improvement cannot solve this problem. 

Our natural bias, in a period that calls itself the machine age, is to deal 
with the facts of technical organization and to thrust to one side the insti- 
tutional processes and the facts of human association. This tendency is 
all the more natural because in a preliminary analysis like this report on 
our cities it is wiser to deal with those matters upon which there is some 
general consensus. But in the long run, such overemphasis must be cor- 
rected by an adequate sociological analysis of the entire urban complex. 
In calling attention to this, the report on our cities should be a challenge to 
every student of urban sociology. 


Lewis MUMFORD 
Amenia, New York 


Research Memorandum on the Family in the Depression. By SAMUEL A. 
STOUFFER and PAUL F. LAZARSFELD, with the assistance of A. J. JAFFE. 
New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937. Pp. ix-++-221. $1.00. 


This bulletin is one of a series sponsored by the Social Science Research 
Council “to stimulate the study of depression effects on various social 
institutions" by surveys of the literature to show the areas adequately 
covered and to formulate research problems in the neglected areas. 

The introductory chapter entitled “Statement of Purpose" is some- 
what confused and apologetic. A workman-like approach to the task of 
making a survey of the state of research of the “depression effects” on the 
family institution would seem to require the statement or formulation of 
a guiding hypothesis indicating the influence of crises on the family insti- 
tution, with various subordinate or related hypotheses pertaining to the 
particular type of crises and to the varieties in the institutional form, or 
the presentation of some other order of conceptual framework that would 
indicate the relative significance of problems or at least show the relevance 
of the problems mentioned. The authors admit the need of a competent 
and comprehensive analysis of problems in their comment on the breadth 
of the field and the diversified interests of scholars; they side-step the ob- 
ligation by citing their unsullied virtue: They “have resisted the tempta- 
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tion to organize the proposed research under some over-arching particu- 
laristic theory." On the contrary, their “plan of organization is to consid- 
er a selected list of problems." One might raise a question here as to 
whether this is not a purely subjective procedure rather than a plan. The 
initial confusion is compounded by the authors' neglect either to define 
their major concepts or to be nicely consistent in their use: “the family," 
"marriage as an institution,” “the family as an institution" are not inter- 
changeable concepts; it is unfortunate to use “the depression" as a simple 
time reference—the early years of the 1930 decade—and also to use it to 
mean some body of reality that accounts for changes during that period. 

These remarks on organization and terminology are not intended to be- 
little in any way the usefulness of the book. It states numerous research 
problems, mostly of ephemeral nature and political character, and the 
comment is often keen and penetrating. While it is not possible in a brief 
review to present a point-by-point discussion of a volume of comment on 
selected problems, attention may be called to the general divisions of the 
book. The second chapter on “The Family in Its Economic Aspects” 
occupies nearly one-third of the space. The authors point out that it has 
little sociological content but justify its inclusion on the ground that it is 
necessary background for the later chapters. This is followed by chapters 
on “Husband-Wife Relationships," “Other Familial Relationships,” 
“Births in the Family,” and “Marriage and the Sex Mores.” 

The fundamental weakness of the monograph stems from the idea that 
research method is some sort of an independent entity. If one has a “rigor- 
ous” method, the assumption seems to run, any profound knowledge or 
understanding of the material is unnecessary or will follow as a matter of 
course the application of the method. In the present monograph, what- 
ever may be the objective situation, there is very little evidence that the 
authors have any great knowledge of or interest in the family institution. 
Very little of the content bears directly on the family institution; the 
problems selected for consideration are at best tangent to it—in good part 
they are not even relevant. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Research Monograph on Minority Peoples in the Depression. By DONALD 
Younc. New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937. Pp. x+ 
252. $1.00. 


The nature of this monograph is reasonably within the limits set by the 
supervising committee. The introductory chapter on “Minorities as a 
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Field for Research” enumerates various minority groups and emphasizes 
the necessity of manifold subdivisions. Question is also raised concerning 
the possibility of research directed to the concept of minority as such. 
This would be, of course, a major type of vitally important sociological’ 
research, but it is an order of problem that lies outside the orbit of interest 
of the series. The study is restricted to considerations of material differ- 
ences between two or more minorities in the depression, between minor- 
ities and the majority group, and to consideration of the less tangible dif- 
ferences in cultural and social behavior. 

The organization of the monograph proper and its treatment of detail 
are reasonably well indicated by the Table of Contents. Chapter ii con- 
siders social stratification with attention to minorities as social classes and 
castes and to status differences within the minority groups. The chapter 
on "Distribution" considers the distribution of population and resources, 
international migration, and internal migration. The two chapters given 
to the “Economic Life" consider minorities and the economic order, agri- 
culture, and industrialization. Chapter vi, on “Government and Poli- 
tics," includes sections on national unity, naturalization, the ballot, pub- 
lic welfare, radicalism, crime and criminals, and coercive mob behavior. 
The final chapter, on “Selected Problems of Cultural Disparity,” dis- 
cusses problems of health, the family, recreation and leisure, religion and 
the church, and education and the schools. Given the limits set by the 


Series, the monograph is competently done. 
E. B. REUTER 


University of Iowa 
Research Memorandum on Rural Life in the Depression. By DWIGHT SAN- 

DERSON. (Bull. 34.) New York: Social Science Research Council, 

1937. Pp. viid- 169. $1.00. 

Sanderson’s monograph delimits the agricultural depression as of 1921 
through the present and the industrial depression from 1930 on. Then 
successively he gives in detail an analysis of rural problems arising in the 
fields of population, agricultural readjustment (regionalism, marginal 
lands, part-time farming, rehabilitation, and resettlement), status and 
stratification, youth, institutions, services, attitudes, and culture during 
these periods. Major emphasis is upon the years since 1930. Each field is 
discussed meticulously, refers to the important researches, and gives the 
opinions of the author as well as a summary of those of the leading rural 
sociologists throughout the country. 

Sanderson’s conception of sociology apparently is in terms of semi- 
isolated sociological data and not of a different approach to aspects of 
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much of the same data used by the other social sciences. Consequently, 
since he sees sociology as rather a partial and limited approach to human 
behavior, he does not, in the opinion of the reviewer, develop a philosophi- 
cal integration of rural life deficiencies during the depression as one might 
do with a macroscopic approach. Thus he reasons in terms of “‘social con- 
sequences" as opposed to "economic conditions producing them" (p. 2), 
rather than in terms of functional equilibrium as would a disciple of 
Pareto's system of causal analysis. As a result, he takes for granted much 
of the current popular economic slogans about agriculture and places them 
in terms of sociological first causes (pp. 6-7). Following this hypothesis 
which makes sociology only a sister of big brother Ageco, he follows the 
equilibrium theories of mathematical economics and logically reaches the - 
conclusions that (a) this depression is fundamentally like all other depres- 
sions; (b) when the economic pendulum swings back to normalcy the social 
changes will also move into what will be essentially predepression condi- 
tions; and (c) “we have found little evidence of any occurrences which will 
necessarily permanently affect basic rural patterns" (p. x151). 

As a monograph of this type which hypothecates cultural atomism as 
opposed to more integrative sociologies, it is exceedingly excellent. The 
reviewer doubts if anyone could do a better rural-life job of this type than 
Sanderson. Since, however, the reviewer does not accept Sanderson's orig- 
inal atomistic and economic determinist hypotheses, he disagrees funda- 
mentally with these three basic conclusions or secondary hypotheses 
above. According to the reviewer, American agriculture has made funda- 
mental changes during the depression, and defining permanent" in terms 
of the next fifty years, he predicts a period of further profound differences. 
Our present changes have sociological first causes, and the current burst 
of economisms about agriculture are “derivations” not "residues" (using 
these terms in a figurative sense). The same data which Sanderson pre- 
sents will support this view. Apparently sociology is singularly confused 
when it derides Floyd Allport for his cultural nominalism and then as a 
substitute constructs only a nominalistic sociology. 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
Harvard University 


Research Memorandum on Internal Migration in the Depression. By WAR- 
REN S. THompson. New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937. 
Pp. vii+86. $1.00. 

The object of these research memorandums is to survey a limited field 
of knowledge, to point out the gaps, and to suggest procedure for further 
research. 
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In the case of internal migrations, the need for more detailed and more 
reliable information will be acknowledged readily by everyone who is 
aware of the insecurity of existing knowledge regarding recent trends and 
future tendencies of population distribution and mobility, and who agrees 
with the author on the desirability of a more rational migration policy. 

The lack of such a policy or of the knowledge on which it could have 
been based became conspicuous during the depression, when certain meas- 
ures had to be taken without any possibility of predicting how they would 
affect the distribution of population. The claim for an internal migration 
policy implies, of course, the assumption that internal migration will con- 
tinue to be important or even gain in importance ir the future. The au- 
thor therefore first presents a short analysis of the general conditions, 
economic and social, of migrations and of the trends of migration, past 
and present, in this country. Then he proceeds to survey studies dealing 
with migration during the depression. In spite of their deficiencies, these 
seem to allow certain general conclusions. 

The popular notion of a considerable back-to-the-land movement dur- 
ing the depression has to be discarded in the light of the studies surveyed 
by Thompson, and we may add, of more recent studies both in this coun- 
try and in Germany. No essential changes in the net direction of migra- 
tion between rural and urban communities have occurred during the de- 
pression—although in some instances urban unemployed wage-earners 
have returned to rural areas—but the total volume of migrations was very 
considerably reduced. This result is in harmony with the findings of a 
study on migration in German cities by the reviewer. The data obtained 
from the U.S.-Census of Agriculture are shown to overstate considerably 
the number of migrants from urban to rural communities and to farms 
(p. 26); in general, farms seem rather to have lost population continually 
to urban communities and villages even during the depression, except for 
highly urbanized areas. 

In the methodological chapter Thompson points out the deficiencies 
of present census data and of other substitutional data for the study of 
migrations, and discusses the difficulties of obtaining more detailed and 
elucidating data by more elaborate census procedure for the whole coun- 
try; he suggests that sample censuses should be made by the Bureau of 
the Census. He also recommends strongly the case-study method—espe- 
cially where problems of assimilation of migrants are concerned—and he 
emphasizes the importance of psychological and sociological research in 
addition to "statistical" studies for the understanding of the experiences 
of migrants and the effects of migration and mobility on the communities 
involved (p. 67). 
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The report is supplemented by a selected Bibliography of more than 
one hundred and fifty titles, a part of which were contributed by Dorothy 
S. Thomas. Thus any student of internal migrations will find the report 
a stimulating statement of problems of redistribution of population by 
migration and useful as a guide to literary and statistical sources. The 
reviewer agrees with the criticism of various subsidiary statistical sources; 
he would, in addition to Thompson’s comments on the method of estimat- 
ing migrations by the differences between actual and expected population, 
point out that this method tends to overstate the amount of migration in 
case of a net loss and to understate it in case of a net gain, since the balance 
of births and deaths used to compute the expected population includes a 
certain proportion of in-migrants who died before the date of census. Or, 
if by this method no gain or loss by migration is found, we have to assume 
that really a certain amount of in-migration has taken place, which, how- 
ever, has been counterbalanced by the death of in-migrants. 

As to the author’s comments on the study of assimilation, the reviewer 
feels that a more detailed and concrete statement of the problems would 
have been useful. Generally speaking, the study of institutions with re- 
gard to the capacity of communities to assimilate in-migrants ought to be 
supplemented by a study of attitudes, both of the resident population to- 
ward migrants and of migrants toward the community. The author sug- 
gests that assimilation might meet with very different conditions during 
prosperity and during depression. One could, with a high degree of secu- 
rity, say that attitudes of resident populations toward migrants tend to be 
considerably more antagonistic during depression than during prosperity. 

. There are numerous other points in the Memorandum where a more con- 
crete statement or at least hypothesis would have been welcome to the 
student. 

; But, of course, one has to be aware of the difficulties of drawing the 
limit between a research memorandum and a treatise. There are, on the 
other hand, some sections—like those on migration and education, or on 
migration and the distribution of the national income—where no formu- 
lation of special questions concerning the effects of depression is attempt- 
ed. This is perhaps due to the focusing on population-distribution prob- 
lems. A canvassing of problems of mobility, both in the meaning of popu- 
lation turnover and indivicual readiness for migration, would probably 
have furnished some further significant suggestions, since there exists a 
close correlation between mobility and changes in business conditions. 


RUDOLF HEBERLE 
Kiel University 
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Human Migration: A Study of International Movements. By Donar R. 
Tart. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1936. Pp. xxvi4-59o. $4.00. 
Since the main object of the author is to make a contribution to a more 

rational attitude in migration policy based upon an impartial view of the 

problems involved, the emphasis is on the effects of migration and on the 
ways of migration control, rather than on a treatment of migration cur- 
rents past and present or on an inquiry into the causes of migration. In 
this the author has succeeded with respect to his presentation of facts and 
of points of view. His disclosure of the real significance of certain popular 
notions with regard to immigration is really adequate and fair. One would, 
however, wish to find the analysis of the effects of migration on popula- 
tion growth and on economic conditions, both in the country of origin and 
in that of destination, more penetrating. By drawing on European sources 
more material could have been secured. Apart from these weaknesses 
the book may be considered a most valuable means of information and in- 
Struction, especially with regard to migration policy and the problems of 


assimilation. : 
RUDOLF HEBERLE 
Kiel University 


The American Indian: An Introduction to the Anthropology of the New 
World. By CLARK WISSLER. 3d ed. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938. Pp. xvii4-466. $3.75. 

This third edition marks the twentieth year of a period during which 
this work has been the standard summary description and book of refer- 
ence on its subject. A first revision appeared in 1922. In this second re- 
vision no important changes have been made in the first fourteen chapters 
in which the aboriginal cultures are described, first topically, and then 
in terms of regions (culture areas). More than half of the first 250 pages 
read exactly as they did in the former edition. Small changes have been 
made in these chapters to incorporate recent contributions to knowledge 
or to modify the language used so as to bring the apparent time of writing 
up to date. Examples are: insertion of a list of inventions made by the 
Indians (taken chiefly from Nordenskióld); a revision of the statement as 
to clans in native America; a re-writing of the section on kinship termi- 
nologies so as to take account of Spier's distribution study; a recognition 
of the subdivisibility of culture areas; a revision of the section on musical 
instruments. 

Few changes have been made in these chapters principally because the 
topical descriptions are very general, and recent additions to ethno- 
graphical knowledge do not greatly alter outlines so broadly sketched. 
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For instance, the few sentences which the scope of the work allows to 
Maya writing (p. 134) fail to do the subject justice, but they are so gen- 
eral that work done on the subject in recent years does not seriously 
affect them. 

The chapters dealing with chronology and with historical method and 
hypothesis have been more thoroughly re-written. This reflects the fact 
that more far-reaching advances in knowledge have been made in just 
these fields in recent years. Chapter xvi, “Chronology of Cultures,” is 
almost entirely new; it deals with such recent matters as dendrochronol- 
ogy, the McKern classification, and the recent data on the antiquity of 
man in America. 

The chapter on “Linguistic Classification” includes some revisions, 
and that on “Somatic Classification” many more. Two old chapters are 
omitted entirely; that in which Wissler attempted to correlate archeo- 
` logical, ethnological, and linguistic data regionally; and a chapter present- 
ing summaries of ethnological theory. Neither chapter will be missed. 

The illustrations are almost unchanged. Chamberlain’s old tabulation 
of South American linguistic stocks is wisely omitted. 

The value of the book is enhanced by these changes. There is, however, 
no attempt to represent some recent shifts in emphasis as to new kinds 
of problems found worth studying in terms of the American Indian data. 
It remains a topical and historical compendium of fact. One may regret 
that the revisions were not more thorough. Some passages still “date” 
the book; some inconsistencies have been created; and some old errors 
have not been corrected. The Spinden correlation of Maya dates, now 
less valued than it was, is retained (p. 321). On page 23 the reader isgiven 
to understand that maize was domesticated in the Maya habitat and 
spread from that one center, whereas on page 318 the work of the Russian 
botanists is first mentioned, and the suggestion is made that the place 
of origin was Colombia, with other secondary centers. The reader is still 
told that there were no canoes in the California area (p. 227); and Seri, on 
the purported authority of Thomas and Swanton, is assigned to the 


Nahuatlan stock (p. 402). 
; ROBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 


Ante-Bellum North Carolina: A Social History. By GUION GRIFFIS JOHN- 
son. Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1937. 
Pp. xvid-935. $6.00. 

Sociology seems to have had its origin in the tendency of the historical 
sciences, including anthropology, to become systematic in the efforts of 
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historical writers to deal with events as if they were typical rather than 
unique. These efforts have not always been successful, but they have per- 
sisted and have resulted in producing a species of literature that is less 
history in the ordinary sense of that term than natural history, that is to 
say, history in which the story of an individual is told in such a way as to 
illustrate the nature of the type of which it is a specimen. 

Ante-Bellum North Carolina is a conspicuous example of this kind of 
history. It is, as the title indicates, a social history, and that means that 
it is more concerned with institutions than with persons, more interested in 
processes than in events. It is an account of the way in which a frontier 
community, composed of widely scattered settlements, each with a dif- 
ferent origin and cultural tradition, slowly and painfully, out of conflict 
and compromise and the pressure of necessity, evolved a political tradi- 
tion and a communal organization upon which the social structure of the 
existing state rests. i 
^ North Carolina, as the author points out, was for a long time regarded 
as the most backward of the southern colonies. It was largely settled by 
European peasants who drifted into the state from Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia. It was hampered politically by lack of communication, by section- 
alism, and by sectarianism. Its population was divided on the question of 
Slavery between the planters of the eastern and the squatters of the west- 
ern portions of the state. The effects of frontier life had developed a 
spirit of individualism that zesisted the introduction of every institution 
and every form of social service in so far as they tended to increase taxes 
or impose discipline upon a population inured to the hardship and accus- 
tometl to the independence of frontier conditions. 

The history of North Carolina is typical. Ante-Bellum North Carolina 
is not merely the history of the rise from humble origins of a great Ameri- 
can common wealth, it is at the same time a chapter in the natural history 


of the American frontier. 
ROBERT E. PARK 
University of Chicago 


A Black Civilization: A Social Study of an Australian Tribe. By W. LLOYD 
WARNER. New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1937. Pp. xiii4- 570, 
with 16 plates, 16 starts, 3 figures, and 1 map. $5.00. 

A Black Civilization is a complete and systematic study of a highly 
integrated primitive culture, the Murngin of northeastern Arnhem Land, 
Australia. The entire cultural material—not only that on kinship, local 
and political organization, warfare, and technological adaptation but also 
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the myths, rituals, and magic—are analyzed to bring out sociological 
generalizations. The sociologist should find this book of the very greatest 
interest for many reasons; because of its primary sociological emphasis; 
because the cultural materials themselves are clear and definite and the 
Murngin are unusually articulate concerning the social significance of their 
ceremonies; because ceremonial behavior among the Murngin is peculiarly 
closely adapted to the maintenance of social equilibrium; and because 
Professor Warner has organized the unfamiliar detail of an alien cere- 
monialism in such a way that it can be grasped with a minimum of un- 
necessary effort. The mass of curious and bizarre materials which make 
it so difficult for the theoretical sociologist to sift out the relevant matter 
from ethnographic records is here reduced by a joint contribution of the 
very fully recorded Murngin rationalizations of their ritual and the au- 
thor’s lucid analysis to complete intelligibility. 

Of particular interest are Professor Warner’s detailed statement of the 
sociological implications of the complex kinship system; his successful 
utilization of the fact that one part of his area has no magical practitioners, 
while the other part has, to correct Durkheim’s contention that magic 
could never be regarded as a “church” by proving that both totemic and 
initiatory rituals and magical practices function in the same way “for the 
individual and for the group”; the discussion of the equilibrium between 
secular warfare as a support for the social structure through reducing the 
number of men and so making polygyny possible and the way in which the 
ceremonial system promotes the necessary compensating unity and inter- 
group solidarity; and the analysis of the way in which the basic environ- 
mental facts of wet and dry season are expressed in the rituals and com- 
bined with the progressive ceremonial spiritualization of males which acts 
as the basic disciplinary sanction within the social group. 

Although it is perhaps to be regretted that Professor Warner makes no 
theoretical allowance for the existence of other approaches to cultural 
materials besides the sociological approach which he has himself used, he 
has left his materials sufficiently intact to make them extremely useful 
to researchers along many different lines. He accomplishes this by pre- 
senting large blocks of his original materials instead of chopping his evi- 
dence up into minute and arbitrary units as is so often done in “function- 
al” studies. While the book is so prevailingly sociological in emphasis, no 
attempt is made to present the actual functioning of a group of identified 
interacting personalities. It is probable that the field conditions made 
such a study impossible. Professor Warner has abstained from any state- 
ment of his field methods. While this is a loss, it may fairly be laid to his 
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unwillingness to emphasize the very exceptional difficulties of his task ` 
in making a study of a warring, nomadic people which is without parallel 
in the literature. 


MARGARET MEAD 
Bajoeng Gede 


Bali, Netherlands Indies 


Ojibwa Sociology. By Ruta Lanves. (“Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Knowledge," Vol. XXIX.) New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1937. Pp. 1-+144. $2.00. 


Here is an excellent discussion of the social organization of the Ojibwa 
of southwestern Ontario. The kinship system is well described, both in 
regard to terminology and in regard to social behavior, and its relations 
to marriage and to the patrilineal clan, or gens, are clearly presented. 
Of particular interest are the discussions, with case histories, of “joking” 
and "respect" relationships, cross-cousin marriage, and totemism (the 
word “totem” comes from Ojibwa), and the long chapter on property. 


FRED EcGAN 
Universily of Chicago 


Isolated Communities: A Study of a Labrador Fishing Village. By Oscar 
WALDEMAR JUNEK. New York: American Book Co., 1937. Pp. xxiv4- 
131. $2.50. 

Blanc Sablon is one of the more remote of the chain of fishing villages 
on the far-flung Canadian Labrador. Its 78 inhabitants are nearly all 
illiterate. They have no formal municipal organization and they do not 
vote. The Catholic parish is present in the form of church building and 
curé, but the people of Blanc Sablon obviously do not constitute a full- 
formed parish as it is known in the main body of French Canada. The 
people fish for a living. Fish ere traded (mainly to the Hudson's Bay 
Company which has a factory near by) for fishing tackle, boats, motors, 
and other articles from the far-cff urban world. Thus, in spite of extreme 
isolation, the community is not economically self-contained. It is a 
chronic frontier community. 

The author gives in satisfactory detail the customary anthropological 
analysis of local life. The study was undertaken with the aim of explor- 
ing farther the nature of folk culture by distinguishing the folk from the 
urban elements in a marginal case. The chief conclusion is that an iso- 
lated people living in a hostile physical environment may take over use- 
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ful technical urban traits without necessarily affecting their local beliefs. 
Concretely, this comes down to saying that while the Labradorians can, 
to a man, take a boat motor apart and put it together again, they have 
not ceased to believe in the efficacy of prayer to Ste. Anne. If the author 
had been able to compare his people with those of the main body of 
Quebec, he would have discovered that Ste. Anne and the system of which 
she is part and symbol are equally sacred to them, although many of them 
read newspapers every day, follow the fashions, go to the movies, and 
some of them work in mechanically up-to-date factories and belong to 
trade-unions. He would have seen that in a much less isolated and hostile 
environment naive folk medicine and professional practice exist side by 
side. Perhaps we have been too quick in assuming that advanced tech- 
nique and sacred belief are inherently inimical to each other. 

Another question has to do with the application of the term “folk” to 
these people. Junek’s account gives no suggestion that the Labrador 
culture has any of the richness of ritual and belief by which the various 
aspects of distinctly primitive cultures are woven into a sacred whole. 
'The Labrador people are descended from Norman fishermen who were 
probably no more or less “folk” than other western European fishermen 
of the seventeenth century. What strikes one about them is a kind of 
cultural poverty which distinguishes them from primitive peoples as well 
as from the literate inhabitants of the main body of French Canada. The 
Labradorians are certainly worth the kind of study Mr. Junek has given 
them, but I suspect that they are more significant as a case of the cul- 
tural poverty of civilized people who have lived for a long time in the 
isolation of a chronic frontier, than as a case of marginal “folk.” 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
McGill University 


Limits of Land Settlement. By Isarag BOWMAN etal. New York: Council 
on Foreign Relations, 1937. Pp. vii+-380. $3.50. 

This book is of much interest to the student of population. The several 
authors summarize briefly the conditions of land settlement in the most 
important of the unoccupied or thinly settled regions of the earth. The 
general impression left on the reader is that, although the areas still 
available for settlement are large and the total number of settlers may 
mount into the hundreds of millions, migration to these areas cannot 
reasonably be expected to proceed at a sufficiently rapid rate to furnish 
much relief to population pressure in the more crowded regions of the 
earth. It is possible that there are some partial exceptions to such a gen- 
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eralization, but certainly the possibilities of relief of population pressure 
through migration are far less than is often assumed. 

One is also impressed with the extent to which any considerable amount 
of migration to new lands today must be organized and directed, both by 
country of origin and by country of destination. Today even pioneers can- 
not, or rather are unwilling to, undertake a subsistence type of life. The 
pioneer must, from the start, be expected to sell part of his produce so 
that he can buy "luxuries" (perhaps one should say “necessities”) to 
which he has become accustomed. This certainly makes the problems of 
land settlement much different now from what they were when the United 
States was being settled. 

Again one is impressed with the relatively small amounts of good land 
in the temperate climates which are open to settlement. South America 
and Africa do not offer the European the large opportunities it has been 
customary to claim for them. Furthermore, such areas as are suited to 
Europeans will not be occupied as speedily and as easily as were some- 
what similar areas in North America, South Africa, and Australia, for, as 
far as Europeans are concerned, pioneer subsistence settlements are things 
of the past. 3 

It was perhaps necessary in view of the scope of this work to limit the 
discussion to agricultural settlement. It would have been of great interest 
to the student of population, however, i? there had been at least a brief 
summary of the mineral resources of the areas of settlement, since in many 
cases the speed and density of agricultural settlement depends upon the 
markets for agricultural produce, and these in turn will frequently be 
determined to a considerable extent by the industrial opportunities, 

This is a very useful book in view of the great interest in population 
pressure in the world today. To the reviewer it also appears to be a very 
competent book, and he would urge its careful perusal by all who are 
interested in knowing the probable direction and extent of land settlement 
in the world in the near future, in so far as these are left to determination 
by the physical factors of soil and climate. What man may-do to modify 
settlement does not come within the scope of this study. 


WARREN S. THOMPSON 
Miami University 


The Population Problem in Egypt. By WENDELL CLELAND. Lancaster, Pa.: 
Science Press Printing Co., 1936. Pp. xii+134. $2.50. 
Those who think there is no longer any significance in Malthus’ views 
should read this book. Dr. Cleland shows that there has been a fairly 
rapid and steady increase in Egypt’s population during the last few 
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decades. Since this increase in population has exceeded the extension in 
crop acreage, the situation is becoming steadily more difficult. 

A large part of the population is living at or near the subsistence level, 
and there seems.to be no prospect of any significant improvement in the 
near future, although the annual rate of increase is declining. Food and 
disease seem to be the limiting factors now just as they have been in the 
past. Neither the birth-rate nor the death-rate has shown rapid change 
within the last thirty years. The improvement in health service seems to 
have been largely offset by the intensification of certain diseases closely 
associated with the extension of year-round irrigation. Also it appears 
probable that the steadily increasing density of population helps to keep 
the death-rate high. 

This is a very careful factual study of the population situation in 
Egypt, and it leaves one with the feeling that here,.as in most of the East, 
birth control alone can ease the pressure and render life reasonably com- 
fortable but that there is little prospect of effective birth control in the 
near future. 

One could wish that the author had indicated the probable attitude of 
the Mohammedan church toward birth control and had also indicated 
the mental attitudes of the people that are likely to make its spread 
difficult. Such information would have made even more useful a study 
which is basic to the understanding of the development of modern Egypt. 

WARREN S. THOMPSON 
Miami University 


Was ist vom Geburtenriickgang zu halten? By Aucust Lóscm. 2 vols. 
Württemberg: Heidenheim, 1932. Pp. 73 and 96. 


This is a discussion of the consequences of the decline in the birth-rate 
with emphasis on the economic consequences. The chief immediate eco- 
nomic effect should be to increase both national and individual wealth, 
and this should result in more stable and more tranquil political condi- 
tions, both internally and externally. A more widespread accumulation 
of private wealth may possibly lead to smaller families in order to avoid 
the dispersion of family fortunes. With the decline in the birth-rate the 
proportion of Protestants in the German population is decreasing. But in 
spite of its many advantages, a decline in the birth-rate also has’ its 
dangers. It will reduce the number of able-bodied producers as well as 
soldiers and, at the same time, will greatly increase the burden of old age 


insurance. 
WARREN S. THOMPSON 


Miami University 


E 
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Population Pressure and Economic Life in Japan. By Ryoicui Isni. 
London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1937. Pp. xix--259. 12s. 6d. 


'This is one of the most careful studies of Japan's population problems 
with which the reviewer is acquainted. It is packed with fact and shows 
the great difficulty Japan is encountering in maintaining and improving 
the standard of living in a country where population is growing very 
rapidly and where natural resources are meager. But, even though it does 
make clear the difficult nature of Japan's problem, it does not have the 
earmarks of an apology for Japan's expansion into Asia. The course of 
population development traced here is just what the students of popula- 
tion would expect in a country emerging from a feudal organization and 
rapidly developing into an industrial capitalistic nation—a very rapid 
growth of population which probably has not yet reached its greatest rate 
of growth. 

One is somewhat surprised that this otherwise very careful study does 
not give critical consideration to the commonly expressed view that both 
birth-rates and death-rates in Japan have been increasing most of the 
time since the Restoration of 1868. It has always seemed to the reviewer 
that a part of the increase shown by the figures must be due to the im- 
provement in the vital records. It would have been of interest at least to 
have such a competent student as Mr. Ishii consider critically this proba- 
bility. 

Those who are interested in the population developments of the Orient 
will do well to give a few hours to the perusal of this book. 


WARREN S. THOMPSON 
Miami University 


Colonial Population. By Ropert R. KucziNsEi. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (Humphrey Milford), 1937. Pp. xiv-+ror. $1.75. 


Present vital statistics in colonial areas are derived from three sources: 
enumeration, estimates, and guesses. This booklet is a summary of official 
statistics referring to the total population, its distribution by race and by 
continent of birth. The chapters on the distribution of the population, 
race, and birth are of particular interest to the student of race relations 
in colonia] areas. A brief chapter is devoted to the state of birth and 
death registration in colonial territories. 


Ernest MANHEIM 
University of Chicago 
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Emotional Adjustment in Marriage. By Lg Mon Crank. St. Louis: 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1937. Pp. 261. $3.00. 


This is another book on sex adjustment in marriage. It differs from 
many other similar texts in that it gives more emphasis to the cultural 
basis of sexual attitudes and patterns than to organic factors. A decided 
contribution is the clarity and specificity of its discussion of various con- 
traceptive methods, their advantages and disadvantages. 

The chief objection to the book is the limited conception it presents of 
what constitutes “emotional adjustment” in marriage. With all of its 
admitted importance in marriage, the sexual relationship needs to be 
put in its proper position relative to other factors. Marriage research is 
indicating that frequently the character of the sexual relationship is 
symptomatic of deeper, more general personality patterns, rather than a 
causal factor in the adjustive process. 

In spite of its limitations, the book is a very worth-while addition to 
the literature of sex adjustment and should prove useful as a means of 
assisting people in achieving a good orientation to sex. 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
Cornell University 


Feeling and Emotion. By H. M. GARDINER, RutH C. METCALF, and JoHN 
G. BEEBE-CENTER. New York: American Book Co., 1937. Pp. viii+ 


445. $4.00. 


The present volume is a most valuable addition to our history of 
psychology. It undertakes a consideration of the different treatments of 
feeling and emotion. The discussion begins with a consideration of the 
views of various of the ancient Greeks ori this topic and covers all the 
significant approaches which have been developed between that time and 
the present. The greater portion of the volume was written by the late 
Professor Gardiner, who seems to have devoted himself to the problem 
as a kind of life-task. The ninth chapter, dealing with “Affective Psychol- 
ogy in the Eighteenth Century," has been contributed by Dr. Ruth 
Metcalf, and the remaining two chapters have been contributed by Dr. 
Beebe-Center. The only deficiency which the reviewer detects in what is 
otherwise a splendid discussion is the failure to consider the interpretation 
of feeling as it has been made by recent French social psychologists, par- 
ticularly Marcel Mauss and Charles Blondel. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 
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Youth in the Toils. By L. V. Harrison and P. M. Grant. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. vii4- 167. $1.50. 

A plain story of the usual and typical procedures of arrest, detention, ` 
arraignment, and penological treatment of young offenders above the 
juvenile-court age is very effectively told. Material gained from case 
interviews is utilized. The book is the result of investigations of a De- 
linquency Committee in New York City, but its findings will undoubtedly 
ring true for most other American communities. The purpose of the 
Committee was to set forth the facts and to make suggestions of remedies. 
This led them into recommending a far-reaching and almost revolutionary 
program. 

Though unimpressive in size, the book already has produced important 
results. A committee appointed by the American Law Institute has 
convened several times to corsider its recommendations, and these have 
been largely embodied in a report that is being presented to the council 
of the Institute. The essence of this report is that retributive and punitive 
methods of treatment of offenders have been immensely unsuccessful, and 
it is tentatively proposed that a new type of court be established, at first 
for offenders between sixteen and twenty-one years, that shall be com- 
posed of two branches. The function of determining guilt shall be en- 
tirely separated from the functions of a treatment or disposition tribunal. 
It is proposed that the latter shall be made up of a body of experts who 
shall have the authority not only to determine the nature of the treat- 
ment but also shall supervise the carrying-out of such treatment. The 
practica] suggestions for the latter embodied in the last chapter of the 
book were found largely acceptable. If legislators could be persuaded to 
see the light—and there is hope of this—the influence of this forthright 


little volume will be tremendous. 
WILLIAM HEALY 


, Boston 


Hotel Life. By Norman S. Hayner. Chapel Hill: University of North 

Carolina Press, 1936. Pp. 195. $2.50. 

“What the city is for life in general, the hotel i is for the city." This 
sentence gives the leitmotif of Mr. Hayner's book. Hotel life is conceived 
as the ultimate of mobile urban life; a life in which everything one gets: 
is bought. 

A brief introductory chapter on “Hotel Life and Personality" is fol- 
lowed by three parts which deal in order with the natural history of the 
hotel, the people who live in hotels, and the behavior of people away from 
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home. The subject is an interesting one. The author has presented many 
intriguing ideas and much interesting information. It is to be hoped that 
he will find it possible to develop more thoroughly and systematically 
some of the problems touched upon. One would like to know a good deal 
more about the moral holiday and the spending orgy, to mention but one 


problem. 
Everett C. HUGHES 


McGill University 


La Poésie et le principe de transcendance: essai sur la création poétique. 
By Maurice Duvar. Librairie Felix Alcan. Paris. 1935. Pp. 430. 
Fr. 40. 


The “principle of transcendence” is approached from various angles: 
“The principle, the biological function, of transcendence .... that the 
artist should succeed in detaching himself from his experience to reveal 
within him the intimate sense of universal life." “One transcends society, 
not in neglecting it, in disdaining it, in denying it, but on the contrary in 
affirming it, to surpass it.” Transcendence in both artist and society is “a 
continual demand for creation.” “Humanity is an exile on earth,” exiled 
from universal life, at once recalling its origins and suffering from its 
separation—and by the principle of transcendence the artist is stimulated 
either to regain contact with his source or to suffer in so far as he fails to 
do so. Transcendence is “the necessity, felt and willed by nature, to sur- 
pass itself, to recreate that which exists, to invent that which is not yet 
realized or discovered, and even to make plausible the impossible.” 
Though “time functions to prevent everything from being given at one 
stroke," by the principle of transcendence we seek to get the total truth, 
not “step by step, moment by moment,” but simultaneously, non-tem- 
porally (en une fois, intemporellement). The principle is at once life, the 
source of life, the drive of life, the method of life, and the improvement 
of life. Life itself is a transcendence of matter; but it becomes trammeled 
in the practical, of which the ideal poem is a transcendence in turn (to 
be itself eventually transcended by other poetry, in so far as no poem ever 
gets quite to the center of universal life, being held back by the very 
materials in which it would embody the transcending act). 

The author is strongly indebted to Bergson—but too often, instead of 
soberly rephrasing Bergson, as Karin Stephen does so ably in The Misuse 
of Mind, he tends rather to accentuate the master’s rhapsodic, inspira- 
tional tonalities, thereby being led into an overreliance upon spiritualiza- 
tion as a way of treating social and aesthetic processes. Ample and elo- 
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quent tribute is here paid to the creative “explosion,” and the author’s 
appreciation of poetic masterpieces plays much the role that the glorifying 
of the Creation would play in a sermon not thus secularized. Being 
against utilitarian, positivistic science, and the kind of education that 
goes with it, perhaps the best feature of his book is in making clear what 
kinds of stylistic action are stunted by.a pragmatic emphasis. Also, there 
are many penetrating observations on the nature of narcissism, herme- 
tism, and “pure” poetry, bearing upon the relationship between prepara- 
tory rot and assertive fulfilment. Unfortunately, despite professions to 
the contrary, the writer’s concern is much more with the mystical aspects 
of art than with its realistic aspects, so that “transcendence” is treated 
too much within itself, without sufficient reference to the specific social 
situations which a poet's symbols are designed to integrate. 


KENNETH BURKE 
Andover, New Jersey 


The Washington Correspondents. By Leo C. Rosten. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1937. Pp. xx4-436. $3.00. 


The author explains in an Introduction that his explorations into the 
background and personality of the Washington correspondents were 
undertaken because, though news from the capitalis of great importance, 
almost nothing is known of the men who write it. 

Though incidental to the main body of research, Rosten's initial chap- 
ter, “The Capital,” is one of the most interesting in the book. In Rome, 
Zola describes the world of the Vatican where the most casual remark is 
endued with an unmerited momentousness; but social scientists have 
given little attention to the nature of capital cities (more particularly 
those with no other life but tbe life of politics). Here, as Rosten says, 
"conversation becomes coterminous with gossip" and every gesture is 
portentous. Hence the Washington correspondent supplements official 
news with suggestions and deductions informally arrived at in drawing- 
rooms and corridors. Resembling a diplomat rather than a reporter on 
an assignment, he draws on his private social life for professional tri- 
umphs. What manner of man he is, consequently, is of importance. 

Replies to Rosten's questionnaire exhibit the press corps as superior 
to most newspapermen in education, salary, and position. Their fathers 
were so frequently political irregu'ars that the author raises the question 
whether the sons’ taste for reporting and publicizing may not spring from 
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an unacknowledged crusading zeal. Their personal prejudices seem on 
the whole to be those of the conventional liberal who, as Stanley Walker 
says, “likes the Marxes, Karl and Harpo”; they show great confusion of 
mind on the question of their own unionization; they stay away from 
church almost to a man. They distrust publishers and complain that the 
papers are sensational and trivial. In all these things they are, one sus- 
pects, in complete disagreement with a number of important publishers. 
One of the interesting things about the newspaper as an intellectual enter- 
prise is that it is begotten in the collaboration of two such parties. Rosten 
describes the conflict of interest in terms of the correspondents’ com- 
plaints. 

One discovers on the question of policy a happy realism. A publisher 
when asked about editorial policy at once grows rhetorical, but a re- 
porter, to quote one of Rosten’s informants, says flatly: “I don't need 
(policy orders) . . . . I can tell what they want by watching the play they 
give to my stories." By direct quotations of this sort the author has 
achieved an uncommonly sound statement of the subtleties of political 
news-writing. 

Government has lately become news. It was politics that gave rise to 
American journalism in the first place, but politics reported largely in 
terms of party maneuver and personal altercation. But today, as one 
correspondent put it: “The news has taken a crazy turn. Now we've got 
to write about hogs, unemployment, the price of copper ..... " The 
pressmen feel the need of a kind of erudition never before expected of 
newspapermen. Possibly this is matched by a growing sophistication on 
the side of the public, but the reporters hold that if they therhselves 
don't understand what they write it is even more enigmatic to “the big 
girls and boys who read Little Orphan Annie." The correspondents’ atti- 
tude to their readers is, however, not as well defined by the author as 
their relations with their employers. 

Rosten’s work makes a splendid companion-piece to Desmond’s The 
Press and World Affairs. The latter, a doctoral thesis for the University 
of London, describes the agenda of a foreign correspondent’s day and 
the mechanics of news-transmission. The former, submitted to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, focuses upon the reporter himself, harassed by his 
home office, bedeviled by press agents, courted and baited by Congress- 
men, and protecting himself, if he can, with his own cheerful cynicism. 


HELEN MacGirr Hucwues 
McGill University 
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Victor Lawson: His Time and His Work. By Cmarres H. DENNIS. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xi4-471. $4.00. 

As a biography this work is interesting but not intimate. For years 
managing editor of the Chicago Daily News and Lawson's confidential 
associate, the author suffers from the same defect as a biographer of his 
employer that Don Seitz labored under as historian of the life of Pulitzer: 
namely, too great a respect for his subject. It leads him to tell everything 
twice, once in his own words and again in the form of long excerpts from 
Lawson's correspondence, and to enshrine quantities of birthday greet- 
ings and other mere amenities in the manner of the archivist of the 
Dickens Society. No doubt it lies in the nature of the case to associate a 
publisher with formal professions of policy, but one who has built an im- 
portant metropolitan daily out of a debt-ridden four-page sheet and de- 
veloped a world-renowned foreign-news coverage must, in actuality, have 
immersed himself in the unheroic and sometimes sordid details of news- 
paper strategy. After all, it was in competition with the Chicago Tribune 
and the Hearst papers that the News achieved its circulation. 

As a contribution to the literature of journalism the biography fails 
to reveal much of the newspaper as an enterprise. Though the volume 
includes the time of Hearst's entrance into Chicago journalism, when the 
American and the Tribune engaged in a war of hired sluggers, it makes no 
reference to it, One would infer from Dennis’ record that the News never 
departed from the dull path of the righteous. Editorial tactics indeed ap- 
pear to have gone beyond “do no evil" to include “speak no evil"; 
Lundberg, in telling this astonishing local drama (Imperial Hearst, chap. 
v.), had to go to the columns of the Daily Socialist for press comments, 
suggesting that the News ignored it. But there must have been reper- 
cussions of it in the editorial office. Some account at least of how and why 
the News disregarded the bloody doings down the street would haye made 
an illuminating supplement to the Lundberg version. 

The book includes what is probably the best documented account of 
Lawson's founding of the Associated Press and of the AP's long quarrel 
with the old United Press. The story sheds light on the legal and techni- 
cal impediments to co-operative news-gathering. Another interesting and 
thorough chapter records the development of the linotype. 

Perhaps the full story of the Daily News would come to light if Dennis 
wrote his own life. He, after all, has had to anticipate in every issue the 
antics of such rivals as James Keeley and the Annenberg brothers, and 
to cover Chicago politics from the days of Verkes to the era of the Kelly- 
Nash machine. The real story would be a record of the dilemmas and the 
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serpentine divagations forced upon even an honest newspaper in re- 
porting the news in an arena so highly competitive and so intriguingly 


wicked as Chicago. 
HELEN MACGILL HUGHES 
McGill University 


Speeches, Addresses and Letters Reflecting Social Movement in Chicago. By 

LouirsE DE Koven BowEN. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Bros., 1937. 

2 vols. Pp. x4-852. (Planographed.) 

These two volumes present a valuable source for a study of attempts 
at social reform in the city from 1896 until 1936. The material is, of 
course, particularly useful in a study of Chicago, for it was here that Mrs. 
Bowen was active. The book itself is a reprinting of speeches, letters, 
and other writings of Mrs. Bowen with little editorial comment except 
for the date of delivery or writing. The various items are arranged in 
chronological order—perhaps the simplest way of arranging such a work, 
but probably less meaningful than some topical arrangement might have 
been. The items are for the most part well chosen, though the first 
articles, placed according to chronology, are somewhat unfortunate. Al- 
though interesting in themselves, topics such as “The Fertilization of 
Flowers" and “Egypt, Greece and Turkey" seem scarcely appropriate to 
a volume purporting to give light on social movements in Chicago. Other 
selections are more felicitous, however, and cover a wide variety of urban 
reform movements—women's suffrage, labor conditions, Hull-House 
activities, Americanization, protection of children, the improvement of 
moral conditions. Not the least interesting aspect of the work" is the 
glimpse which some of the quotations give of other famous leaders in 
Chicago's life in the twentieth century. Criticism of the appearance of the 
book is perhaps out of place, since the work was not intended for public 
distribution, but the changes of type in planographing and the habit of 
running certain articles “sideways” on a page detract from its physical 


appearance. ; 
BESSIE LOVISE PIERCE 
University of Chicago 


Educational Broadcasting, 1936: Proceedings of the First National Con- 
ference on Educational Broadcasting. Edited by C. S. MarsH. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xx-+463. $3.00. 

At the national conference whose proceedings compose this volume, 

the members for three days reminded themselves that the radio is im- 
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portant and not yet understood. The question: What is educational 
broadcasting?—was enthusiastically ignored each time it raised its ugly 
head. The informative papers were those presented by radio engineers 
knowing the paucity of frequency channels and the claims of shipping and 
aviation upon them, technicians have a realistic idea of the physical 
limitations of the radio. Whenever the word “social” or “educational” 
appears in a title, the paper turns out to be poetry or platitudes. The 
fundamental problem of how to interest people received passing attention 
when one authority stated positively that official talks bore the listeners 
while the unrehearsed comments of plain people fascinate them, and 
again when it was pointed out that Landon had the nearly unanimous 
support of the press while Roosevelt put his trust in the spoken word. 
Curious items of information were dropped here and there, but the con- 
tributors offered no systematic scheme for studying the radio and the dis- 
cussion revealed no fresh insights, 
HELEN MacG HUGHES 
McGill University 


County Library Service in the South: A Study of the Rosenwald County 
Library Demonstration. By Lovis R. Witson and EDWARD A. WIGHT. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xv-+259. $2.00. 


This book is an evaluation with recommendations of the five-year 
demonstration of library service carried on with aid from the Rosenwald 
Fund in eleven counties in seven southern states. From the standpoint 
of breadth of insight and understanding of the problem of furnishing 
library service, this study possesses exceptional merit—not to mention 
the thoroughly scientific manner in which it was carried out. Conse- 
quently, it is no exaggeration to say that this book is indispensable to an 
understanding of the problems of library service and their relation to 
economic, social, and cultural forces in the South. 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


The Negro Genius: A New Appraisal of the Achievement of the American 
Negro in Literature and the Fine Arts. By BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1937. Pp. xiii+336. $2.50. 

Although this book, as indicated by the sub-title, purports to be a new 
appraisal of the achievement of the American Negro in literature and art, 

- it offers no real evaluation of the Negro’s accomplishments in these fields. 
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It is chiefly a catalogue of Negro writers, actors, and painters, whose dis- 
tinction is due on the whole to the fact that they were Negroes. Con- 
tistent with the general spirit of this book, which tends to encourage a 
provincial type of racial chauvinism, is the theory advanced by the author 
concerning Negro genius. This untenable theory inverts the usual type 
of reasoning concerning the Negro’s achievements in its assertion: "The 
mixed element in the race may represent the Negro's talent, but it is 
upon the black element that he must rely for his genius" (p. 9). Yet the 
author has gone to Russia and France for the mulattoes Pushkin and 
Dumas—the equal of whom Negro Americans have not produced—in 
order to add luster to the achievement of Negro Americans. 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


Alcohol: One Man’s Meat. By EDWARD A. STRECKER and Francis T. 
CHAMBERS. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xvi-+230. $2.50. 
The book is divided into two parts, “The Psychology of Alcoholism” 

and “The Treatment of Alcoholism." The authors are psychiatrists. 

From the standpoint of theory the book is neither original nor systematic, 

though it does contain interesting observations. The explanations ad- 

vanced very often are little more than the application of somewhat 
esoteric terminology to well-known facts. The interpretation is mildly 
psychoanalytic. The basic psychological position of the authors is made 
clear in the following statement: “The body is driven by the strong, ever- 
beating heart muscle. The psyche, or the mind, derives much of its 
energy from those powerful spurs to activity—the instincts. This is not 
the place to enter into controversy concerning the number and nature of 
the instincts, but certainly there are three major driving forces—self- 
preservation, sex, and herd” (p. 69). It is useless to comment upon such 
a statement. The explanations are about what one would anticipate 


from these assumptions. 
A. R. LINDESMITH 
Indiana University 


Opium: Addicts and Addictions. By Jonn A. Hawxins. Boston: Bruce 

Humphries, Inc., 1937. Pp. 156. $2.50. 

The book is interesting primarily because, during the year 1936, its 
author was himself addicted to morphine in the course of medical prac- 
tice. He used the drug only a few months and then quit. The work is de- 
voted mainly to a general discussion of opiate addiction. There are 
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virtually no references to the literature. The inclusion of a few brief case 
histories of addicts known to the author adds some value to the work, 
though the whole thing is marred by a very moralistic tone and by the 
absence of a wide acquaintancy with the subject or the literature. An 
inadequate note on addict argot lists only twenty words. There is no 
attempt at a theoretical development. The author appears to regard the 
old notion of will power as a sufficient explanation of the addict's success 
or failure in his attempt to quit the habit. As a means of controlling ad- 
diction, he suggests that addiction per se be made a felony. 


ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 
Indiana University 


Child Guidance Procedures: Methods and Techniques Employed at the 
Institute for Juvenile Research. Edited by Paur L. SCHROEDER. New 
York: Appleton-Century Co., 1937. Pp. vi4-362. $2.50. 

Though the cover title suggests a review of child guidance procedures, 
the book really is a modest recording of the basic philosophy and practices 
of the Chicago Institute. Being a collaborative enterprise by members of 
the staff, there is no special contribution by the director, Dr. Schroeder, 
who could so well have evaluated the progress and the extension of the 
work of the Institute which was the first organization of its kind sup- 
ported by state funds. How well it is supported we note in the last report 
of the Illinois Department of Public Welfare: the biennial appropriation 
for the division of the criminolcgist and the Institute was $377,000, with 
much the larger proportion undoubtedly going to the Institute. 

The introductory chapters suggest a rather unique classification of 
children’s problems which is carried out in the chapters where illustrative 
cases are given as problems arising (a) from interference with the child's 
opportunity to grow, (b) from failure to support the child's dependency, 
(c) from failure of proper direction, training, or control, and (d) from the 
constitutional inadequacy of the child. These twenty case histories throw 
much light on the Institute's methods of study and treatment. 

The chapters on the medical and psychological examinations leave one 
wondering for whom the book is written—for members of the respective 
professions they are very incomplete. If merely to sketch the work done, 
the statement might advantageously have been in more general terms. 
Anyhow, there appears to be very little emphasis upon possible discovery 
of assets, the finding of which can be so well used to encourage the indi- 
vidual and adjust him in various ways. 

Among much that could be commented on, there is the steady decrease 
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of juvenile court cases—only 14 per cent in 1934. Almost 25 per cent of 
all children examined proved to be retarded readers, and the contribu- 
tions of the Institute to the subject of reading disability have been 
notable. The chapter on recreation pictures a type of service developed 
as in no other clinic. Scant justice is done to the noteworthy scientific 
contributions that have emanated from the Behavior Research Fund, 
earlier an integral part of the Institute. No mention is made of Dr. 
Herman Adler, whose genius for organization really led to the establish- 
ment of the Institute as it now stands. As a whole, the book is a very 
fair statement of the underlying philosophy and service of one of the most 
representative of American child guidance clinics. 
Witiram HEALY 
Boston 


Mental Hygiene and Education. By MANDEL SHERMAN. New York and 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1934. Pp. ix+295. $2.25. 

Teachers and parents should find this volume of great help in giving 
guidance to the training of children. The author has presented a lucid, 
sane, and nontechnical treatment of the kinds of experiences among chil- 
dren that are likely to produce undesirable traits of personality. Thus his 
discussion is devoted to such topics as emotional adjustment, manifesta- 
tions of personality, attitudes, conflicts, compensatory behavior, fantasy, 
neurotic behavior, and symbolic behavior. He does not attempt to push 
any single scheme of psychiatric interpretation, nor does he strive to at- 
tain an eclectic synthesis. Instead his treatment shows a judicious selec- 
tion of the more comprehensible findings and interpretations. He is dis- 
posed to view his problems primarily in terms of the experiences had by 
children through associating with the people in their immediate milieu. 
Hence his discussion will be found to be congenial and enlightening to 


sociologists. 
HERBERT DLUMER 


University of Chicago , 


The Psychology of Dealing with People. By WENDELL WHITE. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. v4-256. $2.50. 

This volume has been written with the intention of presenting in 
simple and readable form the large variety of notions contained in 
psychological and human-nature literature as to how one may influence 
human beings. The treatment is nontechnical and unsophisticated and 
should be very helpful to college undergraduates who represent the type 
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of audience that the author seems to have had in mind. The material in 
the volume has been grouped under four major divisions covered by the 
following headings: dealing with people in life-situations in general, pre- 
venting wrong-doing, preventing peculiar behavior, and furthering men- 
tal health. Inside of this framework the author deals with such items as 
` presentation of one’s ideas, enhancing the personal worth of others, ques- 
tioning in an unobjectionable fashion the views or ideas of others, the 
handling of negativism, daydreaming, rationalization and repression, and 
the establishing of wholesome compensations for disabilities. Although 
the book verges occasionally on the point of being like a Sunday supple- 
ment treating the suggestive influencing of other people, it has much to 
commend it as a readable statement of what is fairly well known in this 


field. 
HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Socialized Medicine in the Soviet. By Henry E. SicERIST. New York: W. 
W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. 378. $3.50. 


Russian Medicine. By E. Horstey Gantt. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 

Inc., 1937. Pp. xiiid-214. $2.50. 

Professor Sigerist's book zurnishes the most important source of infor- 
mation thus far available on health service in the Soviet Union. In the 
Appendix he has translated a number of previously inaccessible original 
documents, defining the organization and scope of public health, the cur- 
riculum of medical schools, the control of abortions, the official salary 
schedules for medical workers, etc. At the time of the revolution the Rus- 
sian Empire had some twenty thousand physicians. In 1936 the number 
was about ninety thousand and was expected to exceed one hundred 
thousand in 1937. The number of hospital beds has been multiplied 
about three times during the same period. 

There had been a development of Zemstvo medicine which helped to 
shape a framework for rural medical care after the revolution, and, as 
both Sigerist and Gantt point out, the English and the German systems 
were influential. Yet the Soviet medical program certainly represents the 
most deliberate and comprehensive attempt ever made to apply the 
powers of modern medicine to 2 vast population for most of whom health 
services had been practically nonexistent. The program includes encour- 
agement of research; undergraduate and postgraduate education of phy- 
sicians and other personnel; the planned distribution of personnel and 
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institutions in relation to needs; sanitation of the environment; protection 
of groups against communicable diseases; care of mothers and children; 
and organized preventive and curative services for individuals in home, 
hospital, or workshop. The central purpose, says Sigerist, is prevention 
and control rather than merely cure of disease. Medicine is linked with 
recreation, with nutrition, and with the day's work in the factory and on 
the farm, in closer relations than in any Western country. Of special in- 
terest is the fact that, while this system of state medicine is supported 
chiefly by a special tax upon industry, its management is largely in the 
hands of what might be called local committees of consumers (labor 
unions and peasant organizations) working with the physicians and of- 
ficials. The book is full of passages describing the correspondence between 
Soviet medicine and the Soviet philosophy, and it is difficult to judge the 
interrelations of these in the author's mind. 

The larger part of Dr. Gantt's little book is much cooler stuff, a rather 
dull history of Russian medicine. But the account becomes filled with 
vitality beginning with the period just after 1917, when Dr. Gantt started 
work in Russia as a member of the American Relief Administration. The 
story of the famines and epidemics which followed the revolution supplies 
vivid and substantial material for understanding the immediate point at 
which the Soviet medical system had to begin. 


New York City 


MicgaEgL M. Davis 


Trends in Relief Expenditures, 19010-1035. By ANNE E. GEDpEs. Wash- 
ington: Works Progress Administration, 1937. Pp. xvii rry. ° 
This study by Miss Geddes is the most satisfactory attempt yet made 

to determine the national trend in relief expenditures over a period as long 

as twenty-five years. Prior to 1933 there were no national statistical series 
for relief which could be regarded as even approximately reliable, but 
there were several partial series which she was able to use. Among the 
more valuable records were those for New York City, 1910-34; New 

Haven, 1910-25; Indiana, 1910-31; relief expenditures in thirty-six large 

cities, 1916-25; and relief expenditures in sixteen cities, 1911-31. In all 

these series the trend is sharply upward, and the most important fact, 
supported by all the series, is that expenditures for relief have shown rapid 
increases, both in the aggregate and per inhabitant, since the World 

War. Part II of the study presents data for public outdoor relief and 

wage assistance during the period 1933-35, and, in spite of the difficulties 

of bringing together in a single picture the many types of relief, Miss 
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Geddes has made progress toward giving us a full picture of the situation 
during the period. : 

On the critical side, attention should be called to Figure 1, a semiloga- 
rithmic chart which is incorrectly drawn and to the semilogarithmic 
charts at the end of Part II from which the vertical scales have been 


omitted. 
R. CLYDE WHITE 
University of Chicago 


Problems in Labor Relations. By HERMAN FELDMAN. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1937. Pp. xxiii4-353. $2.75. 


This is primarily a casebook consisting of problems designed to pro- 
voke critical analysis and provided with no set solutions. It is directed pri- 
marily at students seeking professional training for labor administration 
or graduate work in labor reiations. But it also has some interest for the 
general student of contemporary labor history and perhaps even for the 
general reader. It takes a side glance at least at the sociologist, for the 
author professes to encourage “the vaguely sociological person to attack 
a problem more realistically, more precisely, and more independently 
than by just reading about it." The range of problems is wide and includes 
questions of wages, hours, working conditions, unemployment, old age, 
insecurity, supervision and discipline, relations with unions, collective 
bargaining, strikes, boycotts, arbitration, and labor-relations law. The 
subtle ramifications of these problems will perhaps be of chief concern to 
the sociologist, for they illustrate to a high degree what might be thought 
of as secondary results of the play of social forces; for example, the case of 
the picketing of a baseball park because of the anti-union activities of a 
shortstop’s wife who was employed in a garment shop where the union 
workers were on strike. Not the least effective part of this excellent man- 
ual is the appendix on “Some Elementary Principles of Analysis and Their 
Application in the Study of Problems." The outline of procedure is valu- 
able to social case-workers, to social surveyors, and to research and thesis 
writers in general. These elementary principles include effective thinking, 
apprehending the real issue, planning for comprehensiveness of treatment, 
seeking the significant, classifying data and ideas, employing conscious 
sequence, reasoning logically, exercising good judgment in recommenda- 
tions, and sharpening one’s expression. 

ARTHUR J. Topp 
Northwestern University 
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The Human Value of Biology. By J. Hjort. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. xii+-241. $2.50. 


A Biological Approach to the Problem of Abnormal Behavior. By M. Har- 
RINGTON. Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press, 1938. Pp. 459. 


'Two valuable volumes on problems of intriguing interest to the edu- 
cated and of pressing importance to society. The authors are experts in 
their respective fields, their data reliable, and their presentations clear. 
Neither author is purveying propaganda. Professor Hjort, surveying 
human society in the light of normal biological adjustment in lower ani- 
mals, writes specifically for the layman and the college student and 
stresses the scientific method as the "prolegomena" in all education and 
thinking. The author believes that this approach will aid "those who are 
bewildered by the sophistical postulates of our times, and are tempted to 
resign into the hands of ambitious and unscrupulous masters their free- , 
dom of thought and action." Dr. Harrington, dealing with abnormal 
human behavior, builds his psychological edifice on physiological founda- 
tions, and contrives to confound the Freudians by their own words. In 
these days when “men in a hurry” and “with a mission” sound off in so 
many fields, these volumes are a welcome reminder that thinking with the 
brain instead of with the blood is still possible. 


A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 


Public Medical Services: A Survey of Tax-supported Medical Care in the 
United States. By MicHAEL M. Davis. Chicago: University of 'Chi- 
cago Press, 1937. Pp. ix+ 170. $1.50. 


Dr. Davis has produced the first comprehensive description and anal- 
ysis of public provisions for the sick in the United States. At a time when 
the nation is taking careful stock of its armamentarium against sickness, 
and when propaganda on “‘socialized medicine" is confusing the picture, 
this small volume should help to clarify thought and understanding. 

This book is, first, a review of the kinds and the extent of public medi- 
cal service. Second, it is a first trial to measure quantitatively the dimen- 
sions of the services and their costs. Third, it outlines the trends and sets 
out signposts for future progress. Dr. Davisis to be especially commended 
that he has not followed the style of many who write on this subject and 


who appear to find heat a substitute for light. 
I S. FALK 
Washington, D.C. 
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Methodology of Social Science Research: A Bibliography. By Dorotuy 
CAMPBELL CULVER. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1936. 
Pp. x+159. $2.00. 

This is a selected bibliography of materials dealing with the types of 
methods and techniques which are used in research in the social sciences. 
It has been rather carefully done. The reviewer can detect only a few 
significant omissions. The references have been rather carefully organ- 


ized under a very convenient outline. 
HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Handbook of Latin American Studies, 1936. Edited by Lewis Hanke. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. xv-+515. $3.00. 


This volume contains an annotated bibliography of the literature published 
in 1936. The bibliography is classified by chapters on anthropology, art, eco- 
nomics, education, folklore, zeography, government, history, international 
relations, language and literature, and law. The chapters or their subsections 
are introduced by brief texts. The last chapter comprises articles on various 
topics, such as library surveys in the Caribbean area, national archives in South 
America, etc. 

Ernest MANHEIM 
University of Chicago 


Histoire des populations du Soudan Central (Colonie du Niger). By CAPITAINE 
Y. Urvoy. (“Publications du Comité d'Etudes Historiques et Scientifiques 
de l'Afrique Occidentale Frangaise,’’ Série A, No. 5). Paris: Librairie 
Larose, 1936. Pp. 350. 


This is essentially a political and military history of tribal migrations in 
French Nigeria. Sociological or ethnological aspects do not enter into this 
highly specialized study. The material presented is based on both archive 
studies and information obtained in the field. 

Ernest MANHEIM 
University of Chicago 


Philosophy of Our Uncertainties: A Comment on the Uncertainties of Our Phi- 
losophies. By Gustave E. MUELLER. Norman, Okla.: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1936. Pp. xii+237. $3.00. 


Proceeding breathlessly and enthusiastically through consideration of vari- 
ous philosophical problems—the nature of philosophy, the nature of science, 
problems of ethics, aesthetics, social philosophy, and theology—Professor 
Mueller develops his thesis that philosophy is the dialectical union of contra- 
dictory opposites, the persistent thinking-together of stubborn aspects of exist- 
ence which persistently resist unification. Tension of opposites in reality has 
as its counterpart in thought a necessary uncertainty. The book is stimulating 
and instructive, though written in an idiom that will to many Americans be 
unfamiliar. 

CHARNER PERRY 
University of Chicago 
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Changing Asia. By Econ E. Kiscu. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1935. Pp. 
viii4-267. $3.00. 


This volume consists of a series of journalistic observations and impressicns 
garnered by the author, who is a famous reporter, during his visits to that por- 
tion of the Soviet Union north of Afghanistan. One acquires through them a 
very sympathetic and revealing picture of the changes in the modes of living 
and forms of thought that are rapidly occurring in a population that has been 
bound by custom and tradition up until recent years. The account is of value 
not only in giving one a picture of the actual changes that are taking place in 
this portion of the world but also in throwing light on the process of social change 
as it takes place in backward communities that are suddenly launched into 
contact with modern industrial civilization. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


The Taxation of Banks. By Lewis H. Kimme.. New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., 1934. Pp. x+148. $2.50. 


This is a useful compilation of facts with regard to federal and state taxation 
of banks. The author, Lewis H. Kimmel, also attempts a (rather incomplete) 
historical survey since 1921 and an analysis of the incidence of the taxes in 
question, especially of those on bank shares. His main contention is (pp. 138- 
39) that, in states with higher and less “flexible” taxes than in others, the credit 
risks assumed by the banks tend to be higher, and a less favorable ratio between 
capital funds and deposits tends to be established. The data seem to su»port, 
to some extent, these deductions; but other factors have not been (and perhaps 
could not be at all) eliminated, so as to permit convincing evidence one way or 
the other. 

MELCHIOR PALYI 
University of Chicago 


Mortality Trends in the State of M innesota. By Catvin F. Scumo. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1937. Pp. ix+325. $3.50. 


This is a rather exhaustive study of death-rates in Minnesota, with especial 
emphasis on the factors which are of interest from the medical standpoint. It 
records in detail the progress of health attainment and presents a record of 
which the state may well be proud. Naturally such a record also shows where 
future health work is needed if progress is to continue—namely, in the field of 
prevention of organic ailments. This is a field in which state efforts cannot 
possibly yield such substantial results as in the attack on germ diseases, but at 
least it is made clear where the problem of the future lies. One misses any ade- 
quate discussion of differences in mortality between urban and rural communi- 
ties, between single, married, widowed, and divorced persons, and occupational 
groups; also there is no reference to the changes in the birth-rates as they may 
affect death-rates and population trends. This is a book which will be of inter- 
est chiefly to those engaged in public health work in Minnesota. 


WARREN S. THOMPSON 
Miami University 
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ABSTRACT 


Communication like language is symbolic and impersonal, as is, for example, mathe- 
matics. It is, on the other hand, expressive and personal like music. Both forms of 
communication function in bringing about those understandings between individuals 
and peoples which are the substance—the warp and woof—of culture. The social func- 
tion of communication seems to be to bring about and maintain understanding and 
cultural solidarity among individuals and societies. It may be contrasted with the 
social function of competition which is to bring about an orderly distribution and a 
division of labor between individuals and societies. This division of labor, so far as it 
is brought about by competition, involves the individuation of the competing units. 
Competition and communication may thus be said to supplement each other, since 
communication operates as an integrating and socializing principle, while competition 
is the principle of individuation. More specifically, communication may be said to 
operate in two dimensions. On the one hand, it serves to bring about a diffusion of 
cultural traits and so widen the cultural area within which social relations may exist. 
On the other hand, communication, in so far as it brings diverse cultural influences into 
focus at some center of communication, like the rural village or metropolitan city, tends 
to bring into the common understanding new ideas—ideas that inevitably arise in the 
ferment, confusion, and conflict of the acculturation process. The processes of diffusion 
and acculturation seem to take place in the manner and under the conditions in which 
news is collected and diffused. It is characteristic of news that it circulates as far as its 
message is understood and seems important. It is probable, however, that the cinema, 
which circulates not news, but pictures, is more devastating in its effects upon local cul- 
tures and in bringing the widely dispersed people of the world within the influence of a 
single culture or civilization than is the news proper. 


I. COMMUNICATION IN THE CULTURAL PROCESS 
Communication is so obvious and pervasive a factor in social life 
that I have often wondered why so little had been said or written 
about it. Now that I have attempted to write something on the sub- 
ject, I no longer wonder, I know. 
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One reason that there has been so little written on this subject is 
because there has been so much to write, and because much that has 
been written has been concerned with communication as it functions 
in some special way in some specific region of social life. 

In any case, this paper has turned out to be little more than a 
record of my explorations and mental prospecting, seeking to define 
the limits of a subject of which I believed before I started that I 
already had some general knowledge. 

There is, to be sure, an extensive literature on the subject of 
speech and language, including technical devices as different as the 
ideographs of the Stone Age and the newspaper and radio of the 
modern world, by which man has sought to perfect his means of 
communication and expand the effective limits of his world. The 
radio and newspaper, however, have been mere instrumental exten- 
sions of speech. Less has been written about the manifold types of 
symbolism, including the so-called fine arts, by which sentiments and 
attitudes as well as ideas are communicated. 

There is also an extensive psychological and sociological litera- 
ture which approaches the subject of communication obliquely and 
from the point of view of some ulterior interest. In the writings of 
the Scottish moral philosophers, from Bishop Butler to Hume and 
Adam Smith, one notes an insistent reference to the facts of sym- 
pathy and of imitation as offering at once an evidence and an ex- 
planation of that understanding and solidarity which is the basis 
of the moral order. A little later, in 1872, Walter Bagehot, in a 
volume, Physics and Politics, which has become a sociological clas- 
sic, emphasizes the importance of imitation and indicates its role 
in the cultural process and in social life. Eighteen years later when 
Gabriel Tarde published his Laws of Imitation, he identified imita- 
tion, which he described as “action of one mind upon another at a 
distance,” with the fundamental social and cultural process. The 
forms in which communication takes place are obviously protean. 
They include not merely sympathy and imitation, which are 
generally recognized as such in the literature of the subject, but dis- 
cussion, dialectic, and suggestion. 

The nature and function of communication appears in a new light 
in the studies of personality and self-consciousness and in the writ- 
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ings of men as widely divergent in their several points of view as 
J. Mark Baldwin, Charles H. Cooley, and George H. Mead. Com- 
munication and the nature of the process by which one mind knows 
another turns up again as a cardinal problem of the so-called “‘under- 
standing sociology” (verstehende Soziologie) of Max Weber and in 
the writings of Wilhelm Dilthey, who preceded and influenced him. 

Finally there are the Semanticists, of whom C. K. Ogden and 
I. A. Richards, authors of The Meaning of Meaning, seem to be the 
most eminent representatives. They are interested not primarily in 
communication but in intelligibility, which as far as I am concerned, 
they have not always achieved. And finally as I write these words, I 
note the appearance of a new volume by Stuart Chase, The Tyranny 
of Words, in which he undertakes to tell us in simple language 
what Ogden and Richards meant when they wrote The Meaning of 
Meaning. 

Implicit in all this discussion—and that, it seems to me is the 
important thing—is the notion that communication is a form of 
interaction or a process that takes place between persons—that is 
to say, individuals with an ego, individuals with a point of view, 
conscious of themselves and more or less oriented in a moral world. 
Communication is, therefore, not a form of interstimulation merely. 
The term would not properly apply to two individuals who by oc- 
cupying the same bed kept one another warm. Communication 
when completed involves an interpretation by A of the stimulus 
coming from B, and a reference of that interpretation back to the 
person of whose sentiment or attitude it assumes to be an expression. 

Let me illustrate. If innocently, as is my wont, I am walking 
along the street and a brick falls on my head or close enough at 
least to interrupt my meditations, that in itself is a mere physical 
fact. If, however, looking up I see a face grinning down on me 
maliciously from the wall from which the brick came, the fall of 
that brick ceases to be a mere physical phenomenon and becomes a 
social fact. It changes its character as soon as I interpret it as an 
expression of attitude or intent rather than an act of God—that 
being the secular language in which we describe a happening that is 
wholly without intention of any sort, and one, therefore, for which 
no one can be made responsible. 
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Communication is then a form of interaction that takes place, 
typically at least, between individuals with an ego. I am leaving out 
of the reckoning, for the present, the kind and quality of the com- 
munication which obviously takes place among less articulate crea- 
tures than ourselves. 

You have no doubt observed the ceremonious way in which two 
strange dogs approach each other. This is not mere interstimula- 
tion; it is communication. These dogs understand one another, even 
when they do not speak. So it is with the hen clucking to her chicks. 
This is not conversation, but it is communication. What the natural 
history of the process is I shall not undertake to discuss. The origin 
of language is one of the classic problems of the students of linguis- 
tics. The case of hen and chicks was one of the favorite themes of 
George Mead's lectures on social psychology. 

The most interesting thing I have been able to find in the books 
on the subject of communication is Edward Sapir's article on 
“Language” in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences; that, and two 
briefer articles by the same author, one on Communication" and 
the other on “Symbolism.” Sapir, following in this Ogden and 
Richards, distinguishes between language that is symbolic and 
impersonal—like a mathematical formula or the number system— 
and language that is expressive and personal, like a gesture or an 
expletive, or even a voice crying in the wilderness. In the first case 
the function of language is purely “‘referential,” as in scientific 
discourse. It points out its object, identifies, classifies, and describes 
it. In the second case, language, modulated by accent, intonation, 
and inflection, tends to be expressive merely. In that case the func- 
tion of words seems to be to reveal the mood and the sentiments of 
the person who utters them, rather than to define and express an 
idea. 

The same distinction applies, in varying degrees, to forms of 
communication as different as the sign language used by deaf-mutes 
and what I may call the “expressive arts," particularly music and 
dancing. In every form which the process of communication as- 
sumes and in all the variations involved due to the different means 
employed, the distinction between the referential or didactic func- 
tion—where ideas are communicated—and the expressive function, 
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. —where sentiments and attitudes are manifested—persists. In the 
one case ideas, and in the other sentiments, attitudes, and emotions 
are communicated, partly through the medium of conventional 
symbols and partly through gesture and expressive behavior, by 
which I mean behavior that can be interpreted intuitively. Music 
and dancing are expressions of this sort. They seem to be expressions 
of what Schopenhauer calls pure will. In the same sense mathe- 
matics and logic may be described as expressions of pure form or 
idea. 

To pursue these divergent lines of inquiry farther, however, would 
lead into a discussion of the manner in which logic and science on 
the one hand, and the expressive arts on the other, have developed 
out of the impulse and the efforts of human beings to communicate 
their ideas and express their sentiments. My purpose is rather to 
emphasize the fact that communication as I understand it is, if 
not identical with, at least indispensable to, the cultural process. 
Culture may assume among different peoples at different times and 
places many and varied forms, material, and nonmaterial—lan- 
guage, marriage customs, and artifacts, like the hoe and the plow, 
all alike are cultural traits. It is, however, the fact that they are 
understood by a particular people, by a cultural group, that gives 
them the character we describe as cultural. Culture includes then 
all that is communicable, and its fundamental components, what- 
ever the forms and symbols in which they may be anywheré em- 
bodied, are, in the sense in which Schopenhauer seems to have used 
those terms, Will and Idea. Attitudes and sentiments, folkways and 
mores, are the warp and woof of that web of understanding we call 
“culture.” I follow Sapir in the assumption that the essence of 
culture is understanding. 


II. COMMUNICATION AND COMPETITION 


What does communication do and how does it function in the 
cultural process? It seems to do several different things. Communi- 
cation creates, or makes possible at least, that concensus and under- 
standing among the individual components of a social group which 
eventually gives it and them the character not merely of society 
but of a cultural unit. It spins a web of custom and mutual expecta- 
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tion which binds together social entities as diverse as the family 
group, a labor organization, or the haggling participants in a village 
market. Communication maintains the concert necessary to enable 
them to function, each in its several ways. 

Family group or labor organization, every form of society except 
the most transient has a life-history and a tradition. It is by com- 
munication that this tradition is transmitted. It is in this way that 
the continuity of common enterprises and social institutions is main- 
tained, not merely from day to day, but from generation to genera- 
tion. Thus the function of communication seems to be to maintain 
the unity and integrity of the social group in its two dimensions— 
space and time. It is in recognition of this fact that John Dewey 
has said: “Society not only continues to exist by transmission, by 
communication, but may fairly be said to exist in transmission, 
in communication.” 

Implicit in Dewey’s statement, however, is a conception of 
society that is not generally nor everywhere accepted, since it seems 
to identify the social with the moral order. By so doing it limits 
the term “social” to those relations of individuals that are personal, 
customary, and moral. 

* When individuals use one another to get results, without refer- 
ence to their emotional or intellectual disposition and consent," says 
Dewey, they are involved in relations that are not social. To make 
the matter clear, he adds, “So far as the relations of parent and 
child, teacher and pupil remain upon this level, they form no true 
social group, no matter how closely their respective activities touch 
one another." 

It is obvious, however, that communication, if it is the typical 
social process, is not the only form of interaction that goes on among 
the individual units of a social group. “We are compelled to recog- 
nize,” he admits, “that even within the most social group there are 
many relations which are not yet social"—not social, at any rate 
in the sense in which he uses the term. Competition, for example, 
performs a social function of a somewhat different sort, but one that 
is at least comparable to that of communication. The economic 
order in society seems to be very largely a by-product of competition. 
In any case, competition is, as Cooley observes, “the very heart of 
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the economic process." What we ordinarily designate as economic 
competition, however, is not competition in the Malthusian sense 
of that term in which it is identical with the struggle for existence. 
Economic competition is always competition that is controlled and 
regulated to some extent by convention, understanding, and law. 

The investigations of plant and animal ecologists have discovered 
that even where competition is free and unrestricted, as it is in the 
so-called plant and animal communities, there exists among crea- 
tures living in the same habitat a kind of natural economy. What 
characterizes this economy is a division of labor and an unconscious 
co-operation of competing organisms. Wherever in nature compe- 
tition or the struggle for existence brings about a stable organization 
among competing individuals, it is because they have achieved in 
some form or another a division of labor and some form of conscious 
or unconscious co-operation. In such case the competing species or 
individual, each occupying the particular niche in which it fits, will 
have created an environment in which all can live together under 
conditions where each could not live separately. This natural 
economy of plant and animals is called symbiosis. 

Man’s relation to other men is, to a very much larger extent than 
has hitherto been recognized, symbiotic rather than social, in the 
sense in which Dewey uses that term. Competition among plants 
and animals tends to bring about an orderly distribution as well as a 
mutual adaptation of the species living together in a common habi- 
tat. Competition among human beings has brought about, or at 
any rate helped to bring about, not merely a territorial, but an 
occupational distribution of races and peoples. Incidentally, it has 
brought about that inevitable division of labor which is fundamental 
to every permanent form of society from the family to the nation. 

If the struggle for existence, as Darwin conceived it, was a de- 
termining factor in producing that diversity of living types de- 
scribed in the Origin of the Species, then economic competition, the 
struggle for a livelihood, seems to have been a decisive factor in 
bringing about among human beings a comparable occupational 
diversity. But this division of labor wherever it exists in human 
society is limited by custom; and custom is a product of communica- 
tion. 
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As a matter of fact, competition and communication operate 
everywhere within the same local habitat and within the same com- 
munity, but in relative independence of each other. The area of 
competition and of the symbiotic relationship is, however, invari- 
ably wider and more inclusive than the area of those intimate, 
personal, and moral relations initiated by communication. Com- 
merce invariably expands more widely and rapidly than linguistic 
or cultural understanding. It is, it seems, this cultural lag that 
makes most of our political and cultural problems. But the main 
point is that communication, where it exists, invariably modifies and 
qualifies competition, and the cultural order imposes limitations on 
the symbiotic. 

. Most of you will perhaps recall Sumner's description of primitive 
society, a territory occupied by little scattered ethnocentric groups, 
each the focus and center of a little world in which all members are 
bound together in ties of mutual understanding and loyalty. 

Outside of these little tribal and familial units, on the other hand, 
men live in relation with one another not unlike those in which they 
live with the plants and animals, that is to say, in a kind of sym- 
biosis, very little modified by mutual understanding or agreements 
of any sort. Under these circumstances the fundamental social and 
economic order is enforced and maintained by competition, but 
competition modified and controlled to an ever increasing degree by 
custom, convention, and law. 

As a matter of fact, society everywhere exhibits two fundamental 
forms of organization—the familial and the communal. Familial 
society seems to have had its source in the interest and in the urge 
of individuals, not merely to live as individuals but to perpetuate 
the race. Thus the family seems to rest, finally, on an instinctive 
basis. Communal society, on the other hand, has arisen out of the 
need of the individuals to survive as individuals. Under these con- 
ditions men have come together, not in response to some gregarious 
impulse comparable with the sexual instinct, but for the more 
pragmatic and intelligible reason that they are useful to one another. 

In spite of the changes which time and civilization have wrought 
in the existing social order, man lives as he always has, in two 
worlds—the little world of the family and the great world of com- 
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merce and politics. In the little world the order which predominates 
is intimate, personal, and moral. In the larger world man is free 
to pursue his individual interests in his own individual way, rela- 
tively uninhibited by the expectations and claims which, in a more 
intimate social order, the interests of others might impose upon him. 
In the family it is communication and the personal influences which 
communication mediates that are the source and principle of order. 
In the world of commerce, and to a less degree in politics, it is com- 
petition, and competition in the more sublimated form of conflict 
and rivalry, which imposes such order as exists. _ 

What all this suggests, though not perhaps so obviously as I 
should like, is that competition and communication, although they 
perform divergent and unco-ordinated social functions, nevertheless 
in the actual life of society they supplement and complete each other. 

Competition seems to be the principle of individuation in the life 
of the person and of society. Under the influence of this principle 
the individual adapts and accommodates himself, not merely to 
the human habitat but to the occupational organization of the 
society of which he is a member. He follows the vocation and does 
the thing he can, rather than the thing he might like to do. Com- 
munication, on the other hand, operates primarily as an integrating 
and socializing principle. 

Tt is true, of course, that when new forms of communication have 
brought about more intimate associations among individuals or 
peoples who have been culturally isolated, the first consequence may 
be to intensify competition. Furthermore, under the influence of 
communication, competition tends to assume a new character. It 
becomes conflict. In that case the struggle for existence is likely 
to be intensified by fears, animosities, and jealousies, which the 
presence of the competitor and the knowledge of his purposes 
arouse. Under such circumstances a competitor becomes an enemy. 

On the other hand, it is always possible to come to terms with 
an enemy whom one knows and with whom one can communicate, 
and, in the long run, greater intimacy inevitably brings with it a 
more profound understanding, the result of which is to humanize 
social relations and to substitute a moral order for one that is 
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fundamentally symbiotic rather than social, always in the restricted 
sense of that term. 
III. DIFFUSION 


Communication, whether it takes place through the medium of 
gesture, articulate speech, or conventional symbols of any sort 
whatever, always involves, it seems to me, an interpretation of the 
attitude or intent of the person whose word or gesture supplied the 
stimulus. What anything means to anyone at any time is sub- 

` stantially what it means, has meant, or will mean, to someone else. 
Communication is a process or form of interaction that is inter- 
personal, i.e., social in the narrower sense. The process is complete 
only when it results in some sort of understanding. In other words, 
communication is never merely a case of stimulus and response in 
the sense in which those terms are used in individual psychology. 
It is rather expression, interpretation, and response. 

In some cases, in most cases perhaps, and particularly where the 
persons involved are en rapport, the response of individual A to an 
expressive action of individual B is likely to be immediate and well- 
nigh automatic. This is obviously so in the case of hypnotic sug- 
gestion, and particularly so under the condition of what is called 
"isolated rapport," where the subject responds to the suggestions of 
the hypnotizer and to those of no one else. 

We must conceive individuals in society as living constantly en- 
veloped in an atmosphere of subconscious suggestion. In this atmos- 
phere they are constantly responsive, not merely to the overt acts 
but to the moods and the presence of other persons, in somewhat the 
same way that they are to the weather. What we call the fluctua- 
tions of public opinion, public sentiment, and fashion, are, in fact, 
a kind of social weather. These changes in the social weather evoke 
changes in internal tensions of persons who are en rapport: changes 
so subtle that they amount to a kind of clairvoyance. It is only in 
moments of abstraction that this condition of clairvoyance is inter- 
rupted and then only partially. A suggestion is, of course, not a mere 
stimulus, but a stimulus that is interpreted as an expression of a 
wish or an attitude. The literature of hypnotism indicates how 
subtle suggestions may be and how responsive under certain con- 
ditions individuals may be to them. 
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Sometimes, to be sure, the sense and meaning of the behavior and 
language of those about us are obscure; this sets us thinking, and 
leaves us sometimes with a sense of frustration and confusion. At 
other times it arouses us, not to definite action, but to vague emo- 
tional protest or inarticulate opposition. This emotional expression 
of unrest, multiplied and intensified by the reflex influence of mind 
on mind, may take the form finally of a social brain storm like the 
dancing mania of the Middle Ages or the commercial panic of 1929. 
Under more normal conditions unrest may express itself in social 
agitation or in the less violent form of discussion and debate. 

These are some of the manifold ways in which communication 
operating within the limits of an existing culture group changes, 
directly and indirectly, the pattern of cultural life. If I merely refer 
to these manifestations here in passing it is because a fuller dis- 
cussion of them would involve problems of collective behavior which 
are so diverse and manifold that they have become the subject of a 
special discipline of the social sciences. 

The cultural process ordinarily presents itself in two dimensions 
or aspects which are intimately bound up with and determined by 
the condition under which communication inevitably takes place. 
They are: diffusion and acculturation. 

As communication takes place between persons, it is necessarily 
involved in all the complexities incident to the transmission of a 
stimulus from the source a quo to a terminus ad guem—i.e., from a 
person of whose mind it is an expression to the person in whose mind 
it finds a response. The obvious conditions which facilitate or ob- 
struct these processes are mainly physical and in modern times they 
have been progressively overcome by means of technical devices 
like the alphabet, printing-press, radio, etc. 

The less obvious obstacles to effective communication are the 
difficulties that grow out of differences of language, tradition, ex- 
perience, and interest. By interest in this instance I mean what 
Thomas refers to as the “run of attention.” Everywhere and always, 
certain interests, persons, or events are in the focus of attention; cer- 
tain things are in fashion. Whatever has importance and prestige at 
the moment has power to direct for a time the currents of public 
opinion, even if it does not change, in the long run, the trend of 
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events. All these things are factors in communication and either 
facilitate or make difficult the transmission of news from one country 
to another. The manner in which news circulates is typical of one 
way in which cultural diffusion takes place. 

Discussions of the de‘iciencies of the press often proceed on the 
implicit assumption that the communication of news from one 
cultural area to another—from the Orient to the Occident, for ex- 
ample, or from Berlin to New York—is an operation as simple as 
the transportation of a commodity like bricks. One can, of course, 
transport words across cultural marches, but the interpretations 
which they receive on two sides of a political or cultural boundary 
wil depend upon the context which their different interpreters 
bring to them. That context, in turn, will depend rather more upon 
the past experience and present temper of the people to whom the 
words are addressed than upon either the art or the good will of 
the persons who report them. 

Foreign correspondents know, as no one who has not had the ex- 
perience, how difficult it is under ordinary circumstances to make 
the public read foreign news. They know, also, how much more 
difficult it is to make events happening beyond his horizon intel- 
ligible to the average man in the street. In general, news circulates 
widely in every direction in proportion as it is interesting and in- 
telligible. In that respect it is not unlike any other cultural item, 
the dil cans of the Standard Oil Company or the Singer sewing- 
machine for example, which are now possibly the most widely dis- 
persed of all our modern cultural artifacts. 

Each and every artifact or item of news inevitably tends to reach 
finally the places where it will be appreciated and understood. Cul- 
tural traits are assimilated only as they are understood, and they 
are understood only as they are assimilated. This does not mean 
that a cultural artifact or an item of news will have everywhere the 
same meaning; quite the contrary. But the different meanings they 
do have in different places will tend to converge, as diffusion is suc- 
ceeded by acculturation. 

It is extraordinary to what extent and with what rapidity news 
tends to reach the minds of those to whom its message, if intelligible, 
is important. On the other hand, just as important, if less remark- 
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able, is the difficulty of communicating a message that is neither 
important nor intelligible to the persons to whom it is addressed. 
This latter is a problem of the schools, particularly the problem of 
rote learning. 

Thirty-three years ago the conclusion of the Russian-Japanese 
War made news that I suspect circulated farther and more rapidly 
than any other report of events had ever traveled before. One heard 
echoes of it in regions as far apart as the mountain fastnesses of 
Tibet and the forests of Central Africa. It was the news that a 
nation of colored people had defeated and conquered a nation of 
white people. The same item of news might travel farther and with 
greater speed today, but it would not have the same importance. 
The question of how and why and under what circumstances news 
circulates is an important one and deserves more attention than has 
yet been given to it. 

It is a familiar observation of students of the cultural process that 
artifacts, the traits of a material culture, are more easily diffused and 
more rapidly assimilated than similar items of a nonmaterial cul- 
ture—political institutions and religious practices, for example. 
That is no more than to say that trade expands, on the whole, more 
rapidly than religion. But that, too, depends upon circumstances. 
Consider, for example, the sudden rapid diffusion in the modern 
world of communism. . : 

One reason the terms of a material culture are so widely diffused 
and easily assimilated is because their uses are obvious and their 
values, whatever they be, are rational and secular. One needs no 
rite or ceremony to initiate him into mysteries involved in the use 
of a wheelbarrow or rifle. When the first plow was introduced into 
South Africa, an old chief who was invited to be present and see the 
. demonstration recognized its value at once. He said, “This is a 
great thing the white man has brought us." Then after some re- 
flection he added: “It is worth as much as ten wives." - 

What we call civilization, as distinguished from culture, is 
largely composed of such artifacts and technical devices as can be 
diffused without undermining the existing social institutions and 
without impairing the ability of a people to act collectively, that is 
to say, consistently and in concert. Institutions seem to exist pri- 
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marily to facilitate collective action, and anything that involves a 
society rather than the individuals of which that society is composed 
is hard to export. Diffusion takes place more easily when the social 
unity is relaxed. 

It is no secret, I suppose, that there is invariably an intimate and 
indissoluble relation between commerce and the news. The centers 
of trade are invariably the centers of news; the centers to which the 
news inevitably comes and from whence it is diffused, first to the 
local community and then, according to its interests and importance, 
to the ends of the earth. 

During this diffusion a process of selection necessarily takes place. 
Some news items travel farther and more rapidly than others. This 
is true even when all or most of the physical obstacles to communica- 
tion have been overcome. The reason of course is simple enough. ' 
It is bound up with the inevitably egocentric character of human 
beings and the ethnocentric character of human relations generally. 
An event is important only as we believe we can do something 
about it. It loses importance in proportion as the possibility of doing 
that something seems more remote. An earthquake in China as- 
sumes, in view of our incorrigible provincialism, less importance 
than a funeral in our village. This is an example of what is meant by 
social distance, which is the term in which sociologists seek to con- 
ceptualize and, in some sense, measure personal relations and per- 
sonal intimacies. Importance is ultimately a personal matter; a 
matter of social distance. 

The principle involved in the circulation of news is not different 
from that involved in the cultural process of diffusion, wherever 
it takes place. Individuals and societies assimilate most readily, as I 
have said, what is at once interesting and intelligible. 


IV. ACCULTURATION 


If the market place is the center from which news is disseminated 
and cultural influences are diffused, it is, likewise, the center in which 
old ideas go into the crucible and new ideas emerge. The market 
place, where men gather to dicker and chaffer, is in the very nature 
of things a kind of forum where men of diverse interests and different 
minds are engaged in peaceful controversy, trying to come to terms 
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about values and prices; trying, also, by a process that is funda- 
mentally dialectical, to explore the different meanings things have 
for men of different interests; seeking to reach understandings based 
rather more on reason and rather less on tradition and the prejudices 
which custom has sanctioned, if not sanctified. It is for this reason 
that the great metropolitan cities—Rome, London, and Paris— 
cities to which peoples come and go from the four ends of the earth, 
are in a perpetual ferment of enlightenment; are continually in- 
volved—to use a German expression, in an Aufklärung. Under such 
conditions the historical process is quickened, and acculturation, the 
mutual interpenetration of minds and cultures, goes forward at a 
rapid pace. 

When peoples of different races and divergent cultures seek to 
live together within the limits of the same local economy, they are 
likely to live for a time in relations which I have described as sym- 
biotic rather than social, using that term in this connection as Dewey 
and others have used it, namely, as identical with cultural. They 
live, in short, in physical contiguity, but in more or less complete 
moral isolation, a situation which corresponds in effect if not in fact, 
to Sumner’s description of primitive society. 

This has been and still is the situation of some of those little 
religious sects like the Mennonites, which have from time to time 
sought refuge in the United States and elsewhere, settling on the 
frontiers of European civilization, where they might hope to live in 
something like tribal isolation—untrammeled and uncorrupted by 
intercourse with a Gentile world. 

It was to preserve this isolation that some of Pennsylvania’s 
“plain people,” the Amish, protested a few months ago against a gift 
of $112,000 of P.W.A. funds which the government was pressing 
upon them for new schoolhouses. New schools, in this case, in- 
volved the use of busses, to which the “plain people" were opposed. 
They believed, also, and no doubt quite correctly, that intimate 
association of Amish children with the mixed population of a con- 
solidated school to whom Amish folkways would certainly seem 
quaint, would undermine the discipline and the sacred solidarity of 
Amish society. 

This situation, in which peoples occupying the same territory live 
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in a moral isolation more or less complete, was historically, so long 
as they lived in the seclusion of their religious community, the situa- 
tion of a more sophisticated people than the Amish, namely, the 
Jews. It has been, to a less extent, the situation of every immigrant 
people which has for any reason sought to find a place in the eco- 
nomic order of an established society and at the same time maintain 
a cultural tradition that was alien to it. 

Inevitably, however, in the natural course, under modern condi- 
tions of life, both the immigrant and the sectarian seek to escape 
from this isolation in order that they may participate more actively 
in the social life of the people about them. It is then, if not earlier, 
that they become aware of the social distance that sets them apart 
from the members of the dominant cultural group. Under these 
circumstances acculturation becomes involved in and part of the 
struggle of immigrants ard sectarians alike for status. Everything 
that marks them as strangers—manners, accent, habits of speech 
and thought—makes this struggle difficult. The cultural conflict 
which then ensues—whether openly manifested or merely sensed— 
tends, as conflict invariably does, to heighten self-consciousness in 
members of both cultural groups, in those who are classed as aliens 
and in those who count themselves native. 

However, anything that intensifies self-consciousness and stimu- 
lates introspection inevitably brings to the surface and into clear 
consciousness sentiments and attitudes that otherwise would escape 
rational criticism and interpretation. Otherwise they would prob- 
ably, as the psychoanalysts tell us, continue active in the dark back- 
grounds of consciousness. They would still function as part of that 
“vital secret" to which William James refers in his essay A Certain 
Blindness in Human Beings—a secret of which each of us is pro- 
foundly conscious because it is the substance of one’s own self- 
consciousness and of one's individual point of view—but for which 
we look in vain to others for sympathy and understanding. But 
conflict, and particularly cultural conflict, in so far as it brings into 
the light of understanding impulses and attitudes of which we would 
otherwise remain unconscious, inevitably increases our knowledge 
not merely of ourselves but of our fellows, since the attitudes and 
sentiments which we find in ourselves we are able to appreciate and 
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understand, no matter how indirectly expressed, when we find them 
in the minds of others. 

Acculturation if we conceive it in radical fashion, may be said to 
begin with the intimate associations and understandings that grow 
up in the family between mother and child and somewhat later with 
other members of the family. But while mothers are necessarily, and 
under all ordinary circumstances, profoundly interested and re- 
sponsive to their children, it is notorious that they do not always 
understand them. 

The situation differs, but not greatly, with other members of the 
family—notably with the relations between husband and wife. 
Men are naturally and instinctively interested in and attracted by 
z women, particularly strange women, but they often find them diff- 
cult to understand. In fact men have felt in the past and still feel 
in some obscure way, I suspect, that women, no matter how interest- 
ing, are not quite human in the sense and to the degree that this is 
true of themselves. 

If this is not true to the same extent today that it once was, it 
is because men and women, in the family and outside of it, live in 
more intimate association with one another than they formerly did. 
They still have their separate worlds, but they get together as they 
formerly did not. They speak the same language. But this is true 
also of parents and children. Both understand each other better 
than they once did. 

Men and women have learned a great deal about one another from 
' experience, but they have learned more—in the sense of understand- 
ing one another and in the ability to communicate—from literature 
and the arts. In fact it is just the function of literature and the arts 
and of what are described in academic circles as the humanities to 
give us this intimate personal and inside knowledge of each other 
which makes social life more amiable and collective action possible. 

Iam, perhaps, wrong in describing the intimate associations which 
family life permits and enforces as if they were part and parcel of 
the cultural process. That may seem to be employing a term in a 
context which is so foreign to it as to destroy its original meaning. I 
am not sure, however, that this is quite true. At any rate, in the 
family in which husband and wife are of different racial stocks, with 
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different cultural heritages, the process of acculturation—and ac- 
culturation in the sense in which it is familiar to students—takes 
place more obviously and more effectively than it does elsewhere. 
It is this fact and not its biological consequences which gives recent 
studies of race mixture and interracial marriage, like the studies of 
Romanzo Adams in Hawaii, a significance they would not otherwise 
have. It is in the life-histories of mixed bloods whose origin ordi- 
narily imposes upon them tbe task of assimilating the heritages of 
two divergent cultures, that the process and consequences of ac- 
culturation are most obvious and open to investigation. The reason 
is that the man of mixed blood is a “marginal man,” so called, that 
is, the man who lives in two worlds but is not quite at home in either. 

In discussing the cultural diffusion I have taken news and its 
circulation as an illustration of the process of diffusion. In doing so 
I have had in mind the wide distribution of news that has taken 
place with the extension of the means of communication through the 
medium of the printing-press, telegraphy, and the radio. I should 
add, perhaps, that not everything printed in the newspaper is news. 
Much that is printed as news is read, at least, as if it were literature; 
read, that is to say, because it is thrilling and stirs the imagination 
and not because its message is urgent and demands action. Such, 
for example, are the “human interest" stories, so called, which have 
been so influential in expanding and maintaining newspaper circu- 
lation. But human-interest stories are not news. They are literature. 
Time and place are the essence of news, but time and place impose 
no limitations on the circulation of literature and art. It is art and 
literature, and particularly the art of the moving picture rather 
than the newspaper which exercise, I suspect, the most profound 
and subversive cultural influences in the world today. 

If the newspaper and the circulation of news seem to be the most 
obvious illustration of diffusion, the cinema and the motion picture 
seem to be the most obvious exemple of acculturation. The cinema 
deals with themes that are closer to the interests and the under- 
standing of the ordinary man than are those of the newspaper. Be- 
sides news is very largely concerned with business and politics, and 
the ordinary man, as Mr. Mencken and other newspaper men have 
discovered, is not profoundly interested in either. Furthermore, the 
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moving picture touches and enlivens men on a lower level of culture 
than it is possible to do through the medium of the printed page. 

I have observed Negro audiences in some of the remote islands of 
the West Indies, where the level of literacy is very low, convulsed 
with laughter and mad with delight in watching the antics of Fatty 
Arbuckle; and I have seen the startled, cynical laughter of native 
audiences in the Pedang Highlands in Sumatra witnessing for the 
first time some of the, to them, incredibly intimate scenes of a Holly- 
wood wooing. Anyone who has had an opportunity to observe the 
influence of the moving picture in any of the outlying regions of the 
world and upon peoples to whom its vivid transcripts of contem- 
porary American life have come as a sudden and astonishing reve- 
lation, can have no doubt about the profound and revolutionary 
changes they have already wrought in the attitudes and cultures of 
peoples, even in the most remote parts of the world. 

It is not possible, on the basis of my limited observation, to 
determine whether the influence of the newspaper, the cinema, or 
the radio has been more effective in the cultural process or more 
decisive in bringing about cultural changes. The influence of Peach 
has at least been different. 

In conclusion, I shall revert to the distinction with which I started 
—the distinction between language and forms of communication 
which are referential, as in scientific description, and language and 
forms of communication which are symbolic and expressive, as in 
literature and the fine arts. It seems clear that the function of news 
is definitely referential. If it does not have the status in science of a 
classified fact, it is at least indispensable to government and to 
business. On the other hand, the function of art and of the cinema 
is, on the whole, in spite of the use that has been made of it for 
educational purposes, definitely symbolic, and as such it profoundly 
influences sentiment and attitudes even when it does not make any 
real contribution to knowledge. 
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ABSTRACT 


Observation shows that commonly law produces uniformities in the behavior of 
individuals within a social group. Legal uniformities of behavior belong to the number 
of “imposed uniformities,” in ccntradistinction to “natural” and “imitative” uniformi- 
ties. Imposed uniformities may be (1) ethical or nonethical, (2) imperative or non- 
imperative. Uniformities which are simulteneously ethical and imperative are derived 
from law. In this way the sociological place of law among the causes producing uni- 
formities is determined. 

I 


Individual observation corroborated by introspective experiment 
and mass observation expressed in statistical data show that the 
triumph of law, i.e., the conformity of human behavior to legal 
precepts, is not a postulate, not a desire of well-intentioned indi- 
viduals, but a fact of social life. As conduct is generally adjusted to 
legal patterns and as legal patterns are relatively constant, the 
triumph of law means the shaping of human behavior in society in 
a constant direction. In other words, law produces similarity or uni- 
formity in the behavior of individuals within a social group. Let 
us call such a uniformity a “legal uniformity” and search for the 
place of this uniformity among social uniformities in general. 

Avsocial uniformity is a set of similar acts. Acts are never totally 
identical with each other in all their details. Similitude between two 
or more acts can be stated only by means of abstraction, by observ- 
ing them from certain viewpoints and leaving other viewpoints out 
of consideration. Every uniformity in human behavior can be ex- 
plained by the basic proposition: Similar conditions acting on men 
of essentially similar nature produce similar effects. The classifica- 
tion of uniformities is to be based on the analysis of “similar condi- 
tions.” Three main classes of uniformities may be distinguished from 
this viewpoint, for which the terms! "natural," “imitative,” and “im- 
posed” will be used. 

The uniformities of the first class (natural uniformities) can be 


t Every terminology is somewhat artificial; nothing should be deduced from the 
ordinary signification of the terms applied in addition to that as contained in the 
definitions given in the text. 
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contrasted to the regulatities both of the second and of the third 
class (imitative and imposed uniformities) in the following way. 
Acts belonging to the second and the third class are to be causally 
explained as reproductions of “original acts"? which are considered 
by men as "patterns of behavior"; whereas acts of the first class 
cannot be explained in this way. 

The uniformities of the second class (imitative uniformities) can 
be contrasted to the uniformities of the third class (imposed uni- 
formities) in the following way. Acts belonging to the third class 
of uniformities are to be causally explained as determined by “the 
imposition of patterns of behavior," whereas acts of the second class 
are not. The imposition of a behavior pattern is given, if the edjust- 
ment of the behavior of A to the pattern X is influenced by the be- 
havior of at least one other individual, B, whose behavior tends 
toward the adjustment of the behavior of A to X. It is possible that 
the behavior of B be adjusted to X too. But if there is no imposition, 
in other words, if there is no B influencing A in the adjustment of 
his behavior, this adjustment may originate only in A himself. In 
this sense it is free and the adjustment seems necessarily to be based 
on imitation. 

Let us make a cursory review of the uniformities of the three 
classes: : 


1. Uniformities of the first class are formed by sets cf similar 
acts, in so far as every act is caused by something standing “out- 
side,” but not “above” the actors. There are neither pre-established 
patterns to which single acts should conform, nor, within the set, 
acts selected as patterns which should be imitated by others. The 
observer is free to choose for description any act of the set, every 
act being neither more nor less typical than any other. 

Statistical uniformities? belong, first of all, to this class. Within 
a certain social group, during a certain period, a rather constant 
number of crimes and suicides are committed, a certain number of 


2 In some cases the “original act” is replaced by a certain "ideal structure" indicating 
a pattern which is then actualized in a set of concrete and uniform acts. 

3 Such as the so-called “tribute of humanity to crime and suicide" discovered by 
Quetelet, Sur Phomme et le développement de ses facultés (Brussels, 1835), I, 9, and II, 
166-68. 
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marriages are concluded, etc. Furthermore, many of the uniformi- 
ties described in general sociology or in political economy are also 
“natural uniformities"; cattle-breeding is replaced by agriculture 
when a certain density of the population is attained; every political 
society is destroyed by a revolution if certain conditions are united; 
in countries with liberal economics men raise the prices when the 
demand is increasing faster than the supply, etc. 

Natural uniformities do not exert any pressure on the behavior 
of an individual. Pressure is exerted by many causative factors, the 
combined action of which forms the uniformity. In so far as the 
behavior of the majority is determined, we may speak of typical 
acts. But conditions forming the social milieu do not necessarily 
determine the individual act; sometimes constellations of variable © 
causes determine that individuals behave in a way quite different 
from the typical one (atypical acts). 

2. The second class of uniformities is formed by sets of similar 
acts within which a certain type of behavior is "freely" chosen by 
an indeterminate number of individuals as a pattern for their be- 
havior. In contrast to the first class, the sets of similar acts are 
formed as a result of a certain trend toward similarity; units in the 
series are not equal ones: there are, within the series, inventive or 
creative acts in the beginning and imitative acts in the other parts. 
Certain individuals introduce a new fashion of clothing, the others 
follow; a businessman discovers an efficacious form of advertising, 
his competitors imitate him; a man preaches a new religious or 
philosophical doctrine, others are "converted." 

In all these cases there is no compulsion, no imposition of patterns 
of conduct upon others. Sometimes the inventor would be glad to 
keep his invention for himseif (our businessman); sometimes the 
inventor is rather indifferent as to the success of his invention; or 
he may be imbued with the spirit of proselytism, but his manner 
of influencing action is only persuasion. 

3. The third class of uniformities is formed by sets of similar 
acts within which a certain behavior is “imposed” on group mem- 
bers as an obligatory pattern for their behavior.^ 

4 Some authors deny the very possibility of the imposition of “regulative principles.” 


Cf. R. M. Maclver, Society: Its Structure and Changes (New York, 1932), pp. 248 and 
250-52, 
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An obligatory pattern for behavior might appear as (a) a concrete 
act or a series of similar acts, or (b) an ideal structure. In a primi- 
tive agrarian community everyone tills his allotment of soil just as 
his fathers and forefathers did, or soldiers greet their superiors in 
the exact manner shown them by an officer, or, again, grain mer- 
chants in a certain harbor, when settling their mutual accounts, take 
into consideration the manner in which this was generally done 
during previous years. Tribunals of a given country follow the deci- 
sion of the supreme court concerning the conditions under which 
debtors may be considered free of their obligations. Such might be 
examples of the first variety. 

A law has been enacted ordering the declaration of income accord- 
ing to certain forms: persons concerned adjust their behavior to the 
"ideal" structure. A new rite has been established by a church 
council: priests and believers perform it. The chamber of commerce 
has decided that the rules concerning grain trade should be modified: 
the corresponding behavior replaces that which previously prevailed. 
Such would be examples of the second variety. 

The imposition of patterns in accordance with our definition de- 
pends on the display of energy on the part of certain individuals 
aiming at the adjustment of the behavior to patterns. Such indi- 
viduals will be called "supporters of patterns." 

If the number of the supporters of a pattern and the intensity of 
their attitudes are sufficient, individual behavior is generally ad- 
justed to the pattern. Behavior modeled on a pattern in force (i.e., 
supported by the corporate-will disposition) is normal behavior. Ex- 
ceptions, cases of maladjustment, are always possible; they are con- 
sidered to be "abnormal" behavior. 

Normal behavior is co-ordinated behavior, for it is behavior in 
accordance with obligatory patterns. The process of imposing be- 
havior patterns is social co-ordination, and the result of co-ordina- 
tion is social order. Social order is, of course, composed not only 
of directly imposed acts but also of acts performed with a “concern” 
for imposed patterns.’ At the periphery of social order are acts car- 
ried out with the intention of avoiding imposed patterns; but acts 


s To adopt an expression of T. N. Whitehead, Leadership in Free Society (New 
York, 1936), p. 9. 
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incompatible with established patterns no longer belong to the 
social order.$ 
II 


What is the place of law in our classification of social uniformities? 
It is obvious that law is one of the instruments of social co-ordina- 
tion, and that therefore legal order is a part of social order: for law 
always tends to mold individual behavior in accordance with pre- 
established patterns imposed by individuals who play the role of 
“supporters of patterns.” It is equally obvious that legal order does 
not form the totality of social order: for there are many cases in 
which the function of social co-ordination is carried out by instru- 
ments other than law, as by custom, by morals, and also by naked 
power. 

Before advancing farther in our search for the precise position of 
law among social uniformities, especially among the instruments of 
social co-ordination, we must make the following additional state- 
ments. j 

In classifying social uniformities we must lay stress upon the 
immediate cause of similarity in behavior. Legal, moral, or cus- 
tomary behavior, or behavior based upon obedience to power, de- 
velop uniformities immediately caused by the imposition of patterns , 
of behavior. The imposition of patterns is, in its turn, a social 
phenemenon, determined socially. It might happen that this de- 
termination would -belong to other classes of social uniformities. 
Let us choose examples related to law; it would, of course, be pos- 
sible to give other ones referring to other domains of social co- 
ordination. 

Legal patterns of conduct are very often similar in different coun- 
tres, whereas their imposition is an activity confined to national 
borders. How is this similitude to be explained? First of all, by 
similarity of conditions. Human nature is, in general outline, the 
same throughout time and space. The development of culture, of 
which law forms a part and with the other elements of which it is 

6 The idea of “social order” forms one of the central points in Max Weber’s Sociology 
of Law; see his “Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft” in Grundriss der Sozialükonomik (Tübin- 


gen, 1925), Abt. III, S. 16. T'his author considers transgressions as related to the 
order also. i ' 
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in close correlation, is submitted to certain "natural laws" which 
result in the creation of rather similar types of social structure 
(hunting, pastoral, agricultural, industrial peoples, with futher sub- 
divisions in degrees). The similitude of conditions results neces- 
sarily in a social regularity of the first class: Similar acts (in our 
case: acts imposing legal patterns) are carried out in various non- 
interacting social groups. This natural similitude of legal structures 
has been expressed in the idea of jus gentium by the Romans and in 
that of naturallaw by the philosophers of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries; the modern theory of "facts of the Jaw" independ- 
ent of positive law belongs to the same category.* 

A second factor is imitation. Roman law was reintroduced into 
the lands of the Holy Roman Empire during the later Middle Ages 
by imitation. The French Civil Code of 1804 has been imitated in 
many parts of Italy and Poland. Before the World War the British 
parliamentary monarchy had become the model for European con- 
stitutional structure. Agrarian laws of the first years of the Russian 
Revolution have been imitated in Esthonia and in Bulgaria. Fascist 
legislation concerning national minorities has been imitated in recent 
dictatorships in the Baltic States. 

The opposite relation between uniformities of different classes is 
possible. A ‘natural uniformity is sometimes the function of im- 
posed, especially legal, uniformities. Many of the empiric laws stated 
by classic political economy belong to this category: these laws are 
uniformities of human behavior arising every time when a specific 
legal regulation has taken place, particularly if the private owner- 
ship of the means of production, the freedom of contracts and of 
competition, and the principles of private profit and transmission 
of property to further generations by means of inheritance are guar- 
anteed by law. The similar configuration of law in different coun- 


7 An attempt to apply this classification to primitive law is made by A. S. Diamond 
in Primitive Law (London, 1935), pp. 176-77. 

8 This is the theory of E. Ehrlich, Fundamental Principles of the Sociology of Law 
(München, 1913). English translation, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1936. Cf. pp. 85, 
115, 134, 169, 192, 356, 474 and 503 of the English translation. 

. 9 The interdependence of uniformities of these different classes is mentioned by 
V. Pareto, Mind and Society (New York, 1935), IT, par. 1117, 661. 
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.tries forms those "similar conditions," which, without any pre- 
established pattern, engender similar responses.'* 
When classifying social uniformities, the immediate cause of simi- 
lar behavior should be painstakingly searched for; this was a neces- 
sary addition to the review of the main classes of the uniformities. 


II 


Now we are able to advance farther in our search for the socio- 
logical place of law. This advance presupposes a classification of the 
forms of social co-ordination, and such a classification might be 
made from either of two independent viewpoints. 

1. The imposition of patterns of conduct on the individual wills 
may or may not be related to the expression of ethical group con- 
viction. Group conviction is the converging conviction of the indi- 
vidual group members, in so far as similar conviction is based on 
social interaction, on the mutual induction of “belief,” on “partaking 
in the belief of others.” The conviction is an ethical one, in so far 
as its content is the evaluation of human behavior in terms of good 
or bad, right or wrong, just or unjust (but not useful or harmful, 
beautiful or ugly, etc.). 

If one participates in ethical group conviction he “recognizes” 
the corresponding patterns of behavior (ethical rules) and becomes 
very easily their supporter:* he imposes them on others, because 
everyone, according to his sentiment, ought to act in accordance 
with them. On the other hand, he considers himself to be tied by 
ethical rules he recognizes. This means not only that he endeavors 
to act in conformity with them but also that, when he evaluates 


x0 The correlation is inevitably more complex: the existence of a legal guaranty of the 
“bourgeois-capitalist order" depends very much on the economic conditions of the 
countries where they have been introduced; but sometimes such guaranties are intro- 
duced by means of imitation, in order to display the forces which, almost necessarily, 
will produce the uniformities specific to the capitalist order. 


u In jurisprudence the basic importance of recognition (in which the individual 
relation to ethical rules is expressed) forms the central idea of E. R. Bierling’s Juristische 
Prinzipienlehre (s vols.; Tübingen, 1894-1917). The weak point of this work is the fail- 
ure to understand that individual recognitions are interdependent. This mistake was 
corrected by G. Gurvitch, L’Expérience juridique et la philosophie pluraliste du droit 
(Paris, 1935), pp. 73-75. A good study of recognition is to be found in F, H. Allport, 
Social Psychology (New York, 1924), p. 313. 
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the behavior of others, he applies to it these rules ar 
socially in accordance with this evaluation; he approves c 
their behavior is molded by ethical rules and disapprc 
contrary to them. This is ethical co-ordination.” 

The other type could be formed correctly only by mea 
tion; it is social co-ordination not formed by imposed eth 
Motives such as fear, in so far as it is possible to sustain 
the essence of social co-ordination in this case. When a ty 
ing aloof from the ethical life of the group, issues general 
secures obedience, there is social co-ordination of the sc 
This is nonethical co-ordination. 

2. The imposition of patterns of conduct on individua 
be effected in a centralized or a decentralized manner. 
case there exists within the larger social group a smaller g 
forms its active center, whereas other group members foi 
sive periphery.? This active center must be endowed v 
if not, it would be incapable of imposing patterns of : 
group members. The social interaction on which the ad; 
behavior to patterns is based is in this case an unequal « 
role of the active center is different from that of the | 
riphery; this is imperative co-ordination. 

The opposite type of co-ordination exists in social str 
endowed with active-power centers. This is very muc 
in primitive society. But it is very frequent in advan 
too. People have to greet acquaintances, address others 
way, rise during a religious ceremony when the congreg 
keep silence during a concert, challenge an offender (if « 
to a group within which this manner of procedure is con 


12 This character of ethical co-ordination was described with great p 
Stammler, Wirtschaft und Recht nach der materialistischen Geschichtsa 
ed.; Leipzig, 1924). 


13 Out of the already immense literature concerning social power the fc 
should be named: E. S. Bogardus, Leaders and Leadership (New Yor. 
Pigors, Leadership and Domination (Boston, 1938); Charles E. Merriam, ; 
(New York, 1934). Excellent statements on the same subject are cont: 
psychological works such as those of F. H. Allport (of. cit.), R. LaP: 
Farnsworth (Social Psychology [New York, 1936]), and J. F. Brown (4 
Social Order [New York, 1936]). 
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ligatory). If, in such cases, social co-ordination actually takes place, 
it can rest only on equal interaction, i.e., upon an interaction in 
which all group members play, as,a rule, the same role—that of 
influencing the behavior of others and of being influenced in turn. 
There is no display of power in such cases; this is nonimperative co- 
ordination. 

3. From the logical viewpoint four complex types of social co- 
ordination might be deduced from the existence of two pairs of in- 
dependent primary types: (a) nonethical and nonimperative, (b) 
ethical but nonimperative, (c) imperative but nonethical, and (d) 
ethical and imperative. 

In practice the first complex type would prove impossible: Where 
there is neither group conviction nor centralized power there is 
nothing which could secure durable co-ordination. But the remain- 
ing three types exist actually as well as logically. 

a) The ethical but nonimperative (purely ethical) co-ordination 
is created by custom and social morals. Both custom and morals 
may be expressed in terms of "norms" of conduct. These norms 
are supported by the group conviction and generally have sufficient 
force to shape individual behavior accordingly; but this is not the 
same as the force of centralized power. Social uniformities generally 
depend on such norms. 

b) The imperative but nonethical (purely imperative) co-ordina- 
tion is created by despotic government; such governments often 
compel certain general regulations, as well as special decrees, which 
form patterns of conduct in spite of their not being sanctioned by 
the group conviction. Such general orders are supported by a dis- 
play of power sufficient to secure their enforcement, so that social 
uniformities also correspond to them. 

€) The ethicoimperative co-ordination is created by law. In law 
both the group conviction and activity of centralized power combine 
to secure the realization of certain patterns of conduct. Legal rules 
are ethical rules or norms in the sense above described, for every 
legal pattern of conduct can be expressed in a proposition with the 
predicate “ought to be.” At the same time legal patterns of conduct 
are supported by centralized power and its co-ordinating activity 
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and not merely by the mutual social interaction which produces and 
reinforces the ethical group conviction." 

The complex legal co-ordination results in the creation of a social 
uniformity closer to expectation than the two previously noted: the 
probability of men's acting in accordance with law or with a “‘con- 
cern" for law is a very high one, and a large part of human behavior 
in society is based upon the fact that individuals reckon that other 
group members will act in a legal way." 

These types of social co-ordination might also be distinguished by 
the degree of identification existing between the group of individuals 
subjected to an imposed pattern of behavior and the group of those 
who “support” it. 

Imagine that a social group subjected to a behavior pattern con- 
sists of the individuals A, B, C, D,....N. Logically the group of 
supporters may be (1) identical to the first one (A, B, C, D,....N), 

` (2) formed by a part of the subjected (A, B, C, D), (3) formed ex- 
clusively of “outsiders” (P, Q, R, S,....X), (4) formed by all the 
subjected plus outsiders (A, B, C, D,.... N +P, Q, R, S,.... 
X), or (5) formed partly by the subjected and partly by outsiders 
(A, B, CD, + P, Q, R, S,.... X). 

The first case presents the ideal type of purely ethical co-ordina- 
tion; in actuality a certain discrepancy between the two groups is 
possible (an individual may be subjected to the rule but not support 
it; on the contrary, an outsider may add his efforts). 

The second case (in which a minority sharing a group conviction 
displays energy in order to exert its influence throughout the whole 
group) corresponds to legal co-ordination. 

14 The twofold character of law is generally admitted, but almost never is it ex- 
plained. Cf. V. Pareto, op. ciż., I, 89. Only a few authors, among them J. Stein, Unsere 
Rechisphilosophie und Jurisprudenz (1889), and L. Gumplowicz, System Sociologji (in 


Polish; 1887) (English translation under the title Outline of Sociology (Philadelphia, 
1899]), deny the ethical character of law. 

15 The treatment of the concept of law from the viewpoint of probability and pre- 
dictability is current in modern discussions of the sociology of law end social psychology. 
Cf. Weber, of. cit., p. 23; B. Horvath, Rechtssoziologie (Berlin, 1934), p. 209; M. Cohen, 
Law and the Social Order (New York, 1933); R. LaPiere and P. R. Farnsworth, of. cit., 
P. 98. The correlation between legal rules and the empirical propositions expressing the 
behavior modeled on them is discussed by J. Michael and M. Adler, Crime, Law and 
Social Science (New York, 1933), p. 336. 
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The third case presents the ideal type of purely imperative co- 
ordination: the persons imposing the patterns are themselves not 
subjected to them and do not share the group conviction. Sometimes 
they may use as instruments that party among the group members 
which has the conviction that behavior corresponding to the com- 
mands of the outsiders "ought to be’’; this corresponds to the fifth 
case. ' , 

` The fourth case seems to be theoretical: there are, perhaps, no 
real social groups which correspond to its pattern. 


IV 

A proof seems to be necessary to show that law is ethicoimperative 
co-ordination, in other words, that (1) law does not contain elements 
other than those of ethicoimperative co-ordination and (2) that 
ethicoimperative co-ordination does not contain elements other than 
those in law. 

Law is a term usually applied to a widely spread social phenome- 
non. In the majority of cases, when we deal with law in daily life 
and in professional activity, we have no doubt whether a concrete 
phenomenon belongs to the domain of law or not. But when science, 
especially jurisprudence, begins searching for an accurate definition, 
doubtful peripheral cases intrude and induce scholars to create one 
new definition after another. 

Social phenomena generally do not have precise boundaries. 
"Therefore scientific concepts corresponding to them should be con- 
structed with a regard for their nuclei, i.e., for those cases where the 
' existence of the phenomenon is evident. 

Definitions of this kind are always a product of the trial-and-error 
method. Butisit not true that all definitions in the field of inductive 
sciences are of this variety? When a group of phenomena is studied, 
a hypothesis is created; the influence of a certain factor is assumed. 
Hypotheses of this kind are necessarily constructed after a prelimi- 
nary investigation of numerous facts; later on, consequences are 
deduced and compared with the whole range of facts known. If one 
succeeds in explaining the uniformity of facts by the influence of 
the “force” or “factor” having the properties a, b, c, . . . . n ascribed 
to it, the hypothesis is retained; if not, the assumption is abandoned. 

There have been so many trials and so many errors in searching 
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for a definition of law, that now the situation seems to have become 
rather clear: under different verbal formulas the same idea—of the 
ethical and at the same time imperative character of law—is always 
expressed. It is highly probable that a definition of law as ethico- 
imperative co-ordination covers the cases of which most people 
think when speaking of law: Legal order is constituted by patterns 
of conduct enforced by agents of centralized power (tribunals and 
administration) and simultaneously supported by a group conviction 
that the corresponding conduct “‘ought to be." There are peripheral 
cases: the highest rules of constitutional law and the rules of inter- 
national law seem to lack the support of centralized power; on the 
other hand, such rules as, for instance, those regulating traffic on 
highways or customary regulations seem to lack any relation to 
group conviction. It must be reserved for another occasion to ex- 
plain how these and similar cases could be interpreted from the view- 
point of ethicoimperative co-ordination. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


COMMENT 


r. In the third part of his article, Professor Timasheff establishes a 
distinction between “ethical” and *nonethical" social co-ordination. The 
former is defined by him as the imposition of patterns of conduct upon 
individual wills, in so far as such imposition is related to the expressidn of 
ethical group conviction. 

If one participates in ethical group conviction he “recognizes” the corre- 
sponding patterns of behavior (ethical rules) and becomes very easily their sup- 
porter: heimposes them on others, because everyone, according to his sentiment, 
ought to act in accordance with them. On the other hand, he considers himself 
to be tied by ethical rules he recognizes. This means not only that he endeavors 
to act in conformity with them but also that, when he evaluates the behavior 
of others, he applies to it these rules and behaves socially in accordance with 
this evaluation; he approves others when their behavior is molded by ethical 
rules and disapproves if it is contrary to them [pp. 212-13]. 


This definition presupposes that the same ethical conviction exists in 
those imposing upon others a certain pattern of conduct as in those upon 
whom this pattern of conduct is imposed. It may happen, however, that 
a tyrant (or a group) imposes upon others a pattern of conduct because 
he believes that everybody ought to evaluate such a pattern of conduct 
as good (right or just), while those upon whom this pattern of behavior 
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is imposed do not share his conviction. Vice versa, it seems possible, 
theoretically at least, that a ruler imposes a pattern of behavior upon 
others, although, or perhaps even because, he does not evaluate it as 
good (right or just), while it is followed with such a belief by those upon 
whom it isimposed. Thus, it would seem advisable to establish the follow- 
ing four categories of social co-ordination: The sentiment that everyone 
ought to evaluate as good (right or just) a certain pattern of conduct 
(a) is shared by the person or group imposing upon others such pattern 
of conduct as well as by those upon whom it is imposed; (b) is held by 
those imposing upon others a certain pattern of conduct but not by those 
upon whom it is imposed; (c) is held by those upon whom a certain con- 
duct is imposed but not by those who impose it upon the former ones; 
(d) is held neither by those who impose upon others a certain pattern of 
behavior nor by those upon whom it is imposed. It remains unclear in 
Professor Timasheff’s article whether, in his terminology, the categories 
(b) and (c) are to be regarded as ethical or nonethical co-ordination. 

2. In the first part of his article, Professor Timasheff establishes a dis- 
tinction between three categories of social uniformity: natural, imitative, 
and imposed. The process of imposing behavior pattern is called “social 
co-ordination.” 

In the third part of his article, the author establishes a distinction be- 
tween imperative and nonimperative social co-ordination. These two 
categories of social co-ordinaticn, i.e., the imposition of patterns of be- 
havior, are distinguished from one another by the existence or non-exist- 
ence “within the larger social group” of “a smaller group which forms its 
active center, whereas other group members form the passive periphery.” 
Does not the very concept of social co-ordination as defined by Professor 
Timasheff presuppose the existence of an active center and a passive 
periphery? Is not the concept of social co-ordination without such a 
center and periphery (nonimperative co-ordination) a contradiction in it- 
self? Professor Timasheff's very illustrations of nonimperative co-ordina- 
tion” seem to illustrate imitative or natural social uniformity rather than 
imposed social uniformity. 

3. The definition of law as “ethicoimperative”’ co-ordination confines 
the term “law” to the situation where the conviction that a certain 
pattern of conduct is good (right, just) is held by a part of those subjected 
to that behavior pattern in question, as well as the situation where none 


1$ “People have to greet acquaintances, address others in a polite way, rise during a 
religious ceremony when the congregation rises, keep silence during a concert, challenge 
an offender (if one belongs to a group witkin which this manner of procedure is con- 
sidered obligatory)” [pp. 213-14]. 
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of the persons upon whom a pattern of conduct is imposed believes it to 
be a good (right, just) one. It is expedient to exclude these types of 
social co-ordination from the definition of law, expedient from the point 
of view of objective science and not from the point of view of political 
propaganda. i 
The definition of law as ethicoimperative co-ordination also needs re- 
finement under the aspect of a clearer determination of the object to be 
recognized as good (right, just) by a certain social group. What is to be 
so recognized is not a particular pattern of conduct (a traffic regulation, 
for instance), but the complex fact that a certain “center” within a group, 
ie., the government, imposes general patterns of conduct upon others, 
the governed. A social order may be a legal one whenever the members 
of a social group generally recognize as good that they accept the patterns 
of behavior imposed upon them by a certain individual or group of indi- 
_viduals, irrespective of any recognition as good or bad of the various pat- 
terns of conduct thus imposed. Whether such recognition is sufficient 
to mark a system of social order a legal one or whether it is necessary in 
addition that the “government” dispose of means of regulated coercion 
to enforce, if necessary, the imposed pattern of conduct is a further ques- 
tion which ought to be considered in determining the place of “legal uni- 
formity" among social uniformities in general. 


Max RHEINSTEIN 
University OF CHICAGO 


Law SCHOOL 


REJOINDER 


'The sociology of law is a science based on observation." Observation 
means the description of facts in the terms of a conceptual scheme. 
My article on “The Sociological Place of Law" is an attempt to create a 
precise scheme for the observation of legal phenomena. On its correct- 
ness depends the value of the observations which could be made by apply- 
ing it. Therefore, Professor M. Rheinstein's discussion of the scheme is 
highly welcome. 

1. In the first part of his paper Professor Rheinstein expresses a doubt 
as to whether there is ethical co-ordination of behavior when "'the senti- 
ment that everyone ought to evaluate as-good (right or just) a certain 
pattern of conduct (a) is held by those imposing upon others a certain 

1 N. S, Timasheff, What Is the Sociology of Law," American Journal of Sociology, 
XLIII (September, 1937), 225-35. 


8L, J. Henderson, An Approximate Definition of Fact, “University of California 
Studies in Philosophy,” 1932. : 
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pattern of conduct, but not by those upon whom it is imposed; (8) is 
held by those upon whom a certain conduct is imposed, but not by those 
who impose it upon the former ones.” 

It is obvious that case (a) is beyond the scope of ethical co-ordination 
and forms an instance oi “purely imperative co-ordination;” a tyrant 
may try to impose his ethical conviction on the subjects, but, as long as he 
does not attain this end (as long as he does not ingrain the content of his 
conviction into the minds of the subjects), obedience will be motivated 
by fear and not by the sentiment of oughtness, duty, justice, etc. In order 
to avoid any doubt the terms used in my paper could be replaced by the 
following: “The patterns of conduct imposed on the individual wills may 
be or not be accepted by the ethical group conviction.” 

As regards case (b), Professor Rheinstein assumes that it is rather theo- 
retical than practical. Yet situations corresponding to it may originate 
in societies with decaying power structures during prerevolutionary pe-. 
riods. In my opinion the co-ordination of behavior remains ethical, for 
it is the acceptance of the patterns by the ethical group conviction that 
is decisive. 

. 2. In the second part of the paper, Professor Rheinstein doubts 
whether social co-ordination of behavior may be nonimperative, i.e., not 
related to the display of energy by active power centers; the examples of 
such a co-ordination mentioned in my article seem to him to illustrate 
imitative or natural social uniformities rather than imposed uniformities. 
This is hardly so. Such uniformities as greeting acquaintances, or ad- 
dressing others in a polite way, or challenging offenders originate as nat- 
ural or imitative uniformities and in the earlier stage of their existence 
they are merely habits, not customs. Yet there exists an empiric law 
of the normalizing tendency of the actual that reads approximately as 
follows: “Every time a certain situation or practice seems to have become 
permanently established, the idea arises that it is just as it ought to be.” 
When such an idea is added to the practice, the habit is transformed into 
a custom, i.e., into an element in the social co-ordination of behavior (be- 
longing to the type of “purely ethical co-ordination” in my scheme), for 
then the behavior conforming to the practice becomes obligatory, is de- 
manded by ethical group conviction, and sanctioned by various means, 

On the other hand, not always does the conformity of everyone’s be- 
havior to the pattern become an object of power display; in cases men- 

1 The law was formulated by G. Jellinek, Allgemeine Staaislehre (Berlin, 1900), 


Vol. I. Like every empiric law, this is a law with many exceptions which cannot be 
discussed here. 
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tioned in the article and in thousands of others the efficacy of the rule 
is secured by the unorganized pressure of the whole social group and not 
by the active minority which emerges in accordance with the empiric 
law of the polarization of social groups.” Therefore, I maintain that there 
can be nonimperative social co-ordination of behavior, distinct both of 
(a) natural or imitative uniformities, and (b) of social co-ordination by 
power display. 

3. As regards the third part of Professor Rheinstein’s paper, I agree 
with his statements, but consider that they do not contradict anything 
stated in my article. 

Of course, it is expedient (from the viewpoint of science) to exclude 
from the definition of law cases when a certain pattern of conduct is be- 
lieved to be good by none of the persons upon whom it is imposed. But 
the definition of law as ethicoimperative co-ordination does exclude them, 
for only the co-ordination which is simultaneously ethical and impera- 
tive is legal, and the case discussed is beyond the scope of ethical co- 
ordination. 

Of course, as regards law, the object of recognition is not every par- 
ticular pattern of conduct, but the complex fact that government ought 
to impose patterns. Yet, the recognition of ethical rules (of which legal 
rules form one of the varieties) is manifold, and among its various types 
is indirect recognition, which means that an individual recognizes the 
rules which are recognized by others—his relatives, friends, partners, by 
all persons whom he fears, by the holders of power, by the impersonal 
“they,” etc. This is a topic to be studied by the sociology of law with 
the help of the basic conceptual scheme. 

Of course, it belongs to the essence of legal co-ordination that the gov- 
ernment dispose of means of coercion to enforce the imposed patterns of 
conduct. I doubt whether it is necessary to speak, with Professor 
Rheinstein, of regulated coercion. Yet the reference to such means is 
implicitly comprised in the term “imperative co-ordination”: every cen- 
tralized power structure displays energy in order to secure the actualiza- 
tion of its orders, special or general. 

Summing up, I may say that my conceptual scheme has not been 
invalidated by Professor Rheinstein. On the contrary, his discussion helps 
to refine it. Such is surely the way of scientific advance. 


. N. S. TIMASHEFF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


"^ Cf. my paper, “The Power Phenomenon,” to appear in American Sociological 
Review, August, 1938. 
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ABSTRACT 


For a century or more the analysis of art and aesthetics has been practiced chiefly 
by philosophers and artists. The fields of art and science were considered essentially 
antithetical in methodology as well as in practice. Art was the product of the intuition 
of the privileged man, and science of the disciplined reason which almost anyone could 
exercise. Although the “great man theory” of art still lingers, there is evidence of an 
interest in the social analysis of aesthetic culture. Aesthetic culture has been variously 
conceived as a “‘social luxury," as a reflection of its age, as an autonomous experience, 
as an escape from personal disorganization. From the critique of these theories it is 
apparent that beauty is a folkway that is buttressed by rationalizations that are linked 
to certain circumstances. It is almost more plausible to state that the theory of art is 
socially conditioned than that art itself is so determined. 


THE ROMANTIC THEORY OF THE AESTHETIC PROCESS 


For a century or more the field of aesthetics has been cultivated 
by philosophers and artists. Art and its production were usually 
conceived to be in a category quite antithetical to that of the proc- 
esses of science. Scientific activity was carried on by cool and dis- 
interested reason which almost anyone with intelligence and pa- 
tience could employ. Art, on the other hand, was an inspired 
achievement and required a special gift reserved for the few. Scien- 
tists could be made; artists were born. Science thus represented a 
lower order of industry, while the field of art was a realm that was 
impenetrable to the ordinary mortal. Inspiration, vision, and in- 
tuition were the unfettered faculties utilized in the achievement of 
beauty, while disciplined reason was an adequate tool for the scien- 
tists. 

This romantic doctrine placed the artist only a notch below God 
himself, and it is therefore quite logical that the fine arts should still 
be referred to as the creative arts. Even today the analysis of art 
betrays this mystic ancestry, when beauty is considered as being 
more difficult to define and to explain than other social phenomena. 
Anthropologically-minded inquirers soon found, however, that there 
was nothing new in the belief that the deity had transferred some of 
his omnipotence to a few favored humans. The Indian shaman, the 
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apostles, and a host of other characters all claimed special clair- 
voyance in matters impenetrable to ordinary folk. 

This *great-man" theory of art still lingers today, while in social 
history and in the natural history of physical invention it has been 
either modified or abandoned. Considering the fact that it is only a 
few generations since man questioned the spontaneous generation 
of life, it is really not surprising to find many still supporting the 
belief in the immaculate conception of a work of art. 

There are several possible reasons why the field of art has re- 
mained aloof from social analysis. À work of art differs from other 
inventions, such as the sewing machine, the doorknob, and medicinal 
remedies, in that it preserves all the appearances of an individual 
product. After all, mechanical devices have been repeatedly in- 
vented and can be duplicated. Not so a Beethoven symphony. In- 
ventions are frequently, if not usually, a co-operative affair; they 
are improved and perfected by later and lesser savants and are the 
very obvious culmination of a series of inventive increments. But 
we do not ordinarily improve a symphony; we do not recognize a 
common denominator or objective coursing through a century of 
musical compositions and climaxing in “the best composition yet.” 
In art we are even delighted to return, more than occasionally, to 
the horse and buggy days; but there is no renaissance in transporta- 
tion. A scientific invention, even though the inventor is not for- 
gotten, remains essentially anonymous, but the work of art is al- 
ways associated with its creator. It is highly personal, is rarely 
modified, and is not so freely superseded or lost in the stream of 
culture. 

This intimate identity of the author with his work has tended to 
divert attention from the social forces which enter into its formation. 
It has served to preclude the study of aesthetic phenomena on the 
same basis as other social phenomena. One need only glance into a 
conventional text in the history of science and compare it with a 
similar text in music or painting to perceive that the history of 
science is essentially a history of the succession and accumulation of 
scientific theories and principles, and that the history of art is a suc- 
cession of biographies. 

The mechanical aids to communication and the accurate recording 
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of contemporary history in all its forms tends further to emphasize 
the association of the “great man” with what is really a social 
product. Early folksongs and folktales, propagated in a preliterate 
age, suffered all the vicissitudes of inaccurate transmission and 
thereby made for a short social memory. As a result they are con- 
ventionally credited to group invention. Today, however, an art 
song of Schubert, barring personal nuances of interpretation, exists 
for us in precisely the manner in which it was conceived. In both 
cases the group participates in the invention, selecting the songs 
which are to be preserved, thereby encouraging or discouraging the 
composition of certain types. In both cases the composer has in- 
herited the prevailing techniques and modes of composition. But 
full and exclusive credit is given to Schubert for his composition even 
though, historically speaking, it is only a culmination of successive 
inventions, each influenced and preserved by many factors. If the 
invention of the electric light is a cultural phenomenon, if the folk- 
tale is a product of the group, then also is a symphony of Beethoven 
and a song of Schubert. 

A third factor that has fostered this isolation of the fine arts from 
social analysis is the extensive training required for participation in 
any fine art as practiced today, while everyone feels immediately at 
home in the sciences, and participates freely in our social institu- 
tions, The social scientist is rarely an accomplished artist, nor is the 
artist versed in social principles. In fact the enthusiasm of the artist 
often disarms inquiry and stifles interest in the social analysis of his 
art. So congenial and completely satisfying is a work of art, so 
natural and perfect, that the ethnocentric person quickly imputes 
universal truth to his conception of beauty; so annoying and so 
charged with frustration is actual reality that it is readily assigned 
to a lower order. Hence the invidious dichotomy between truth and 
perceptual reality, and the reluctance to mix the methods in the two 
realms. 


CRITIQUE OF CURRENT THEORIES OF AESTHETIC CULTURE 


The secular approach to aesthetics —Although social comment on 
things beautiful is not new, sociological analysis currently makes 
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relatively little reference to the fine arts; Anthropologists, who took 
the whole of man and society as their province, proved more versa- 
tile than the sociologists who reserved their energies for social prob- 
lems and social institutions from which they drew their generaliza- 
tions on social processes. More recently literary critics and others 
have been invading the erstwhile philosopher's realm and have ex- 
perimented with a secular and naturalistic approach. It is our object 
to review and criticize some of these approaches and to base thereon 
a few theories about theories of art. 

Art as social luxury.—By some writers the aesthetic experience of 
man is set off against his need for survival. “No people known to us, 
however hard their lives may be, spend all their time and all their 
energies in the acquisition of food and shelter. . . . . Even the poorest 
tribes produce work that gives them aesthetic pleasure."3 “Art is an 
expansion of the play impulse" and “serves no immediate purpose" 
and is “less necessary for group maintenance."4 

This mutual exclusiveness of work and play is allegedly the basis 
of the fact that art flourishes in some societies and declines in others. 
Thus the laggardness of the United States is colloquially explained 
by the preoccupation of its pioneer citizens in material and business 
pursuits which left no time for play. The history of American art 
seems to confirm such conclusions. Benjamin West and Copley 
moved to London. S. F. B. Morse and Robert Fulton were accom- 
plished painters of some eminence, but turned to mechanical inven- 


1 For sociological comment on the fine arts see, among others: Ch. Lalo, L'Art et la 
vie sociale (Paris, 1921) and other works; J. M. Guyau, L'Art au point de vue sociologique 
(15th ed.; Paris, 1931); L. L. Schücking, Die Soziologie der literarischen Geschmacks- 
bildung (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1931); Heinz Sauermann, Soziologie der Kunst, in Lehrbuch der 
Soziologie und Sozialphilosophie (Berlin, 1931); W. Ziegenfusz, Kunst, and Arnold 
Schering, Musik in Handwirterbuch der Soziologie, ed. A. Vierkandt (Stuttgart, 1931); 
C. H. Cooley, Social Process (New York, 1920), chap. xxxv; and Kimball Young, 
Introductory Sociology (New York, 1934), chap. xv. 


? For the historical development of the naturalistic approach to aesthetics see 
John H. Mueller, Theories of Aesthetic Appreciation (‘University of Oregon Publica- 
tions," Vol. IV, No. 6 [1934). 


3 Franz Boas, Primitive Art (Oslo, 1927), pp. 9-10. 


4H. A. Phelps, Principles and Laws of Sociology (New York, 1936), p. 323; and 
Young, o. cit., p. 317; cf. also R. M. MacIver, Society (New York), 1937, pp. 279-8o. 
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tion for self-support. Whistler settled in Europe and Jacob Epstein 
today lives in London. 

Such a conclusion, however, confuses art with sumptuous art and 
beauty with superfluities. It is true that the periods of efflorescence 
—fifth-century Greece, sixth-century Constantinople, the Mace- 
donian Dynasty of the ninth to eleventh century—have left a 
legacy of art objects that were products of leisure time and economic 
surplus, for there was never a golden age without gold. But we must 
not identify the concrete works of art which we happen to value and 
appreciate with aesthetic culture as such. Certain epochs seem to us 
to have been particularly productive of “art” only because so many 
of their products have, for various reasons, survived. It is quite 
likely that in another century our present age, with all its jazz and 
other folkart, its drama and musical extravaganzas, will be judged a 
sterile one. However, sociologically speaking, it is an aristocratic 
bias that denies to jazz the same aesthetic prestige that is accorded 
to the art of the élite. It is therefore difficult to defend the declara- 
tion that “art” flourishes in some societies while other cultures are 
barren.’ Unless by “efflorescence” is already understood a pre- 
sumable excellence consisting in the capacity to survive, the problem 
must be studied in terms of survival rather than efflorescence. Nor 
can we generalize in a pat manner about survival when we observe 
for example, that the art of even the primitive Negro, whose sur- 
pluses were not abundant and whose techniques were simple, has 
been adopted as models in our affluent and sophisticated civiliza- 
tion. Even "survival" is difficult to define. How much aliveness 
constitutes survival? As may be inferred from the subsequent dis- 
cussion, survival is a complicated phenomenon and depends on many 
factors. 

This dichotomy between art and utility is also challenged by the 
currently influential school of functionalism. According to its doc- 
trine the highest beauty is not ornament but perfect adaptation of 
useful objects to their purpose. Instead of beauty being something 
playful and superfluous, something added to, it is rather a perfect 

5 Cf. W. F. Ogburn, "Stationary and Changing Societies," American Journal of So- 
ciology, XLII (1936), 27. 

á Lewis Mumford, Technics and Civilization (New York, 1934). 
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relationship between wants and satisfactions. That building is most 
beautiful which is best adapted to its setting (Frank Lloyd Wright) 
and to its purposes (Corbusier). This movement represented in 
architecture a protestant point of view against the diffusion of clas- 
sic models in public and private building. Art and the machine were 
now to be synonymous, and the old bourgeoisie distinction between 
the fine and useful arts tends to disappear. This would make art and 
social propaganda not only compatible but a natural union—a 
theory which is particularly oifensive to the school of art for art's 
sake.* 

Art as a reflection of its age.—Another school of thought has not 
concerned itself with the invidious distinction between material 
civilization and the fine arts, but tacitly assumes the prevalence of 
aesthetic phenomena in all cultures. It further declares that, since 
culture coheres or is integrated, this aesthetic culture is a reflection 
of the larger culture in which it has its being. 

To the casual as well -as tc the careful observer it might seem ob- 
vious that the art of an epcch is determined just as any other ac- 
tivity of the group is determined, namely, by the circumstances and 
interests of its daily life. It would seem almost a truism that art 
would reflect its age. To set the mirror to society, in fact, has been 
the avowed objective and favorite theme, especially of literary his- 
torians, since Taine declared that literature was derived from “the 
race, the culture and the moment." Parrington's monumental work 
is also concerned with the forces that are anterior to literary schools 
and movements, creating the body of ideas from which literary 
culture eventually springs.? Such a point of view of course makes of 
art a derivative or secondary culture deducible from the original and 
primary elements (i.e., political, economic factors). 

Logical as it may seem that there can be no spontaneous genera- 


7 This controversy came to general notice on the occasion of the contest for the 
design of the proposed Tribune Tower in Chicago which was to be the most beautiful 
office building in the world (1922). The Gothic design was selected while the functional- 
ist design of Saarinen (Finland) was given second prize. Many critics protested at the 
time and still decry the choice. 

8 See Henry Hazlitt and V. F. Calverton, “Art and Social Change: A Debate,” 
Modern Quarterly (winter, 1931), pp. 10-27. 


? V. L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (New York, 1927), I, iii. 
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tion of ideas, and that art must therefore reflect something, the exact 
manner in which it does so is subject to different interpretation. 
Even in the traditional physical sciences the interplay of cause and 
effect is not always easy to detect. It is all the more difficult in the 
social world, in which the phenomena are not so repetitive, in which 
there is a meager body of principles and a more limited accumulation 
of facts and observations. It may be assumed that all possibility of a 
science of culture depends on a certain integration thereof, just as a 
physical science is possible only on the assumption that the physical 
world is more than a fortuitous congeries. But the history of science 
testifies that, while we know that integration exists, we are really 
- never sure what the integrated elements are. 

Quite prevalent among art critics is the belief in a kind of subtle 
relationship between the work of art and its conditioning elements, 
be they nature, race, or ideology. In a description of Sibelius: 

It is music full of the spirit of the north, music which is one with the sullen 
lowering rack of storm clouds and driving whirling snow. . ... It is music full 
of the loneliness and terror of the long arctic nights and ....in its happier 
moments, full of poignant poetry of the brief season of sunshine. 

A few such descriptions of the sympathetic magic of uncritical 
geographic determinism will show that it is easy to match a chosen 
season with a chosen section of music of a chosen composition—to 
make the principle applicable to any composer who has written a 
moderate variety of compositions. Again: “Classic architecture was 
rooted in the rational faculty; Gothic was born of the spiritual.” 
We may inquire with another critic whether the low structure of the 
Romanesque is to be explained by a “rational faculty” or by the 
engineering limitations of the age. Medieval France developed 
wealth, urban congestion, engineering, community rivalry, etc., all 
of which would seem to be more tangible factors in the formation of 
Gothic style than a conjectural state of mind.” 

Art a reflection not of life but of taste.—If there are those who con- 
sider this mirror relation as self-evident, there are also those who 
point out the discrepancies between a given culture and its art. If, 

19 Cecil Grey, A Survey of Contemporcry Music (2d ed.; Oxford, 1927), p. 191. 

1 E, M. Hulme, Renaissance and Reformation (New York, 1915), p. 109. 

7 Sartell, Prentice, The Heritage of the Cathedral (New York, 1937). 
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for example, the nude art of the Greeks was a true refl 
moral emancipation and their athletic interests un 
skies, it is quite obvious that modern culture frowns « 
hibition, although today our culture includes probably 
_ Statues and paintings as antiquity. To be sure, their 
our culture was not effected without embarrassment, 
lope reports in 1840 that at the Pennsylvania Acad 
women were admitted separately to the displays of 
classic statues.? Even today integration is not quite 
the line of demarcation between art and indecency 
rather tenuous. 

But the apparent ease with which diffusion of a 
often does take place, and the frequent revivals of o 
ards, may seem to contradict the theory that art is 1 
its epoch, or that it is even necessarily integrated wit] 
borrowing of aesthetic objects by one culture from < 
argue either that these cultures have something fun 
common to which the work of art is relevant or tha: 
inseparably integrated with its own epoch, but runs a 
mous course. In the latter case the relation that appe 
critical as intrinsic may, in reality be only circui 
habitual. 

One escape from this dilemma is offered by the cont: 
is the reflection not of life but of taste. For some t 
critic, a student of Shakespeare, has been declaring tl 
reflects the taste of the time rather than the time it: 
the two are entirely different." Literature, of course, 
*3 scroll whereon are traced the unfettered thoughts 
and reader."4 “It is not what we do, but what we wot 
Women do not woo men in hose and doublet althougl 
on the stage. We may therefore find much drama tha 
to the moral and other standards of the group—so 1 
that the censor has to be invoked. Instead of a mir 
turns-out, just as frequently, to be its contradiction. 

13 Quoted in Suzanne Lafollette, Art in America (New York, 1929 
Mrs. Trollope, Domestic Manners in America. 

14 E, E. Stoll, Shakespeare Studies (New York, 1927), chap. ii. 
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Now when logical embarrassments appear, one can always seek 
refuge in a new definition, for a definition can make almost anything 
right or wrong. One must, therefore, first establish a definition for 
such terms as “reflection” and "integration." For example, the 
accouterments at the bathing-beach do not correspond to, or re- 
flect, anything in our culture excepting that particular setting; the 
language of the club is not that of the church. Shall we therefore 
contend that the dress at the beach does not reflect life? Shall we 
say that the language of the club does not reflect the times? Some 
persons would probably suggest that the activities of the beach are 
a segment, rather than a reflection, of life. Does the stage need to 
reflect life anymore than does the club, the church, or the bathing- 
beach. Where does life stop and its reflection begin? 

This attempt at a sharper definition uncovers the heterogeneous 
complexity of culture.’ It comprises many standards. There are 
even nude frescoes in the sistine chapel. Instead of double standards 
being the exception, double standards are everywhere the rule. 
Ordinarily these contradictions are resolved by the process of con- 
ventionalization. Nudity in art, on the bathing-beach, or in the 
camp, all of which at first elicited sharp protests, are now on the 
way to becoming accepted. That is, they have been redefined and 
re-evaluated, and no longer result in disorganization. In this sense 
there is nothing right or wrong but thinking makes it so; and, when 
our thinging changes, contradiction disappears. If, therefore, any- 
one looks for art to be a duplication of life, and expects to read back 
from art to the time itself, he must reckon with this extreme flexi- 
bility in the process of integration. 

Since it is axiomatic that society is actually a congeries of socie- 
ties or groups, censorship is nothing but a manifestation of group 
conflict in which one group attempts to have its own conceptions of 
right and decency and beauty prevail. Thus, the observed discrep- 
ancy between Restoration comedy and the society of the day'$ may 
be merely the result of wrong matching up of the art and its appro- 
priate group. By defining and redefining the group, one can finally 

1$ For a discussion of this point in relation to art see John H. Mueller, ‘Is Art the 
Product of Its Age?” Social Forces, XIII, No. 3 (March, 1935), 367-75. 

6 Stoll, op. cit., pp. 52-55. 
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make a perfect case for art as a mirror of life, or its opposite. But 
such dexterity does not satisfy the quest for certainty or for easy 
generalization. One can cite many instances in which the conflict 
between art and its culture is merely the conflict between a specific 
work of art and the dominant group or class (superficially identified 
as "society") whose tastes and standards have been violated. 

Finally, the relation of an art object to its epoch can never be 
determined by mere examination of the art object, without consider- 
ing the attitudes and definitions of its day. There are as many dif- 
ferent types of art as there are interests and attitudes: idealistic, 
comic, realistic, etc. Almost any one of them has been the basis for a 
school of art. If one critic can say that art is not the mirror of life, 
and supports his contention from comedy and romance, or from the 
art of a minority group, another may with equal certainty declare 
that art 4s the reflection of its age, by citing examples of realistic 
art enjoyed by the appropriate group. 

Art as an autonomous experience.—Because of the unconscious 
growth of taste, and because of the spontaneous satisfaction derived 
from a congenial work of art, it is easy to be led to the conclusion 
that art is independent of social conditioning. Such autonomy is in- 
deed claimed by many influential critics. However, one need not 
agree to the universality of a work of art to accord it at least a cer- 
tain amount of independence from all other forces. We muste re- 
member that there are at least three dimensions for & work of art: 
(x) the historical dimension which represents the art object as a 
culmination of a long series of inventive increments; (2) the lateral 
dimension, which shows the direction of integration with concurrent 
culture elements; and (3) the frequency dimension, a relativistic 
concept, representing the frequency with which the object is reacted 
to and enjoyed. The first two points have already been discussed, 
and it is the third which concerns us at the moment. 

After having enjoyed a piece of music or a painting at frequent 
intervals, a state of satiety may set in which derives exclusively from 
the extended contemplation of the object, and not from any change 
in the extraneous forces and experiences. Because of this satiety, 
which is based perhaps on the psychological principles of iatigue and 
attention, a Beethoven symphony can be enjoyed only on two con- 
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ditions: (1) that successive hearings reveal elements not completely 
apprehended on previous hearings or (2), if it has been totally appre- 
hended, that the perception has to a certain extent been forgotten. 
For the enjoyment of a given item, there is, therefore, an optimum 
number of repetitions, spaced at intervals of optimum length. Just 
what it is in the art object which hastens or delays this feeling of 
satiety need not concern us here, other than to state that it depends 
quite as much on the percipient as on the object itself. An observer 
will react differently to the same object even though by hypothesis 
all the features of his environment remain absolutely unchanged. 
"Therefore, in order to stimulate enjoyment, the strand of continuity 
of aesthetic culture will change if for no other than purely psycholog- 
ical reasons. This is a very important factor in social change which 
does not affect utilitarian or control culture. Tastes change, there- 
fore, not only from epoch to epoch, but from moment to moment. 
Art as an escape from the dilemmas of personal disorganization.— 
If personal disorganization is defined as a state of confusion result- 
ing from incompatible alternatives in behavior reactions, or as a 
discordant relation between a person and his environment, or as a 
discrepancy between wants and satisfactions, there are two ways of 
resolving such a crisis: (1) overt behavior designed to correct the 
environment or (2) inert or vicarious behavior as an escape from the 
dilemma. Such reaction may be either in the form of a redefinition 
of the object (as previously discussed) or in a substitute of ideational 
patterns for the realities of one's external environment. In real life 
we experience, for example, the painful phenomenon that criminals 
are not apprehended, that virtue and merit are unrewarded, that 
marriage does not necessarily bring happiness. In the art world, on 
the contrary, the villian is brought to justice, merit is finally dis- 
covered and compensated, virtue triumphs, although somewhat late, 
and married people live happily ever after. If our conventional de- 
sires are not gratified in our mores, they may find satisfaction in 
radical literature, in romance, or utopias; if a conservative bemoans 
the radical trends in morals and politics, he finds contentment in 
conventional novels, in memorials, and other patriotic rituals which 
reassert for him the menaced mores. Obviously it is a social conven- 
ience to have accessible in our cultural repertoire these corrective 
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devices. However, nothing can logically prevent any person from 
contriving his own individualistic art patterns, in either literature, 
painting, or music. These will then compete in the open market of 
ideas with those patterns that are established in tradition. But, in 
any case, it is quite probable that the sense of security and perfect 
satisfaction experienced in the world of art, as compared to the 
hazards and frustrations of the workaday world, prompted the 
identification of the world of art with that of truth, and therefore 
made the search for truth and beauty a twin enterprise. 

That art is the satisfaction of a wish (even though it be only in 
sublimated form) has been the favorite theme not only of psycho- 
analysts but also of others who spurn such a designation. However, 
the limitations of such fictitious satisfactions are readily obvious 
when the above-mentioned radical or conservative refuses to stop at 
the aesthetic contemplation of a political novel or ritual. Therefore, 
“satisfaction” of a wish is probably an unfortunate term. Further- 
more, nearly every other activity represents an attempt at the satis- 
faction of a want. 

Since wishes vary from time to time, this theory does go far in 
explaining the enormous variety of standards that have prevailed in 
the history of art. But it thereby involves a frank relativistic 
standard which many other critics repudiate. 

Formalistic conception of art.—In an effort to free art from .the 
fluctuating circumstances of time, a conception of beauty has been 
advanced that is allegedly devoid of all social reference. It is the 
view that art is altogether nonobjective and consists solely in the 
organization and disposition of spatial and tonal patterns. This 
school of thought enjoys great vogue today, especially in the graphic 
arts, although it has been applied to other art (poetry and archi- 
tecture) in the past. Even the old masterpieces of painting which 
contain definite subject matter are today reinterpreted in terms of 
line and space so that any meaning they contain becomes irrelevant 
to their beauty. Such a theory made of music, in its pure form, the 
highest art, and its programmatic tendencies were accordingly dis- 
paraged. Only such art, it is claimed, can be universal and eternal, 
because it is divorced from all social experience. 

However, the formalistic theory is the victim of some rather ap- 
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parent misconceptions on the nature of form and subject matter. 
Formal relations are still apprehended in terms of past experience, 
for the simple reason that nothing is apprehended except in terms 
of such experience. It can also be demonstrated that formalistic 
standards display the same diversity as do other standards when one 
attempts to reconcile the formalistic principles of the more modern 
schools with those of, say, the classics. The formal rules of Pope 
differ from those of Walt Whitman; those of Leonardo from the 
principles of Cézanne. 

Nor is there any clear distinction between form and subject mat- 
ter. Psychologically and sociologically, tones, lines, and spaces and 
their relative dispositions are just as much subject matter as is war, 
a great personage, the story of the Redemption. The rules of form 
are matters of custom and habit, they can be and have been cul- 
turally inherited, and they are subject to change just as are religious 
and political ideologies. Witness the laws of harmony in music and 
of design in painting. 

But whatever the reason for the rise of nonobject art, whatever its 
legitimacy, it is the ideal of the art-for-art’s-sake school, and is in 
turn condemned by others, such as the Marxists, who feel that art 
ought to contribute to the attainment of social objectives, as well as 
by those critics who declare that the formal elements achieve legiti- 
mate status only to the extent that they act as a vehicle for the in- 
tent of a work of art. 


FOLKWAYS OF BEAUTY AND THEIR RATIONALIZATION 


After perusing the theories as here outlined and criticized, the 
reader’s appetite might have been whetted for some sort of resolu- 
tion of the aesthetic controversies. However, it is not now the ob- 
ject to arbitrate between the contending claims of the diverse 
schools. Nor was it the intention to do justice to the sectarian 
fervor with which they are so frequently espoused and defended. 
Each proponent imputes to his own values absolute validity, while 
the others represent a "decline" in taste. 

Such an attitude generally characterizes aesthetic culture in con- 
trast to mediative or utilitarian culture. Since this distinction is not 
new, it will be readily understood that aesthetic culture represents 
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those values which are terminal and give immediate satisfaction. 
Since they permit immediate satisfaction they are not so likely to 
be queried, nor is their etiology so apparent. Only when a crisis 
arises, when another value offers a contradiction to it, are origins 
and purposes considered and values defended. 

Since, however, conflicts do arise in a heterogeneous society, one 
is often called upon to explain and analyze one's own tastes and 
moral convictions. It is under those circumstances that rationaliza- 
tions appear. Since there is no test for the correctness of aesthetic 
culture except the personal satisfaction which it affords, and since 
this satisfaction differs from person to person and from age to age, 
there can be no test for these explanatory rationalizations that will 
be universally valid. 

Beauty and morality, while differing in some important respects, 
have this in common that they are folkways which are largely cul- 
turally inherited. For that reason one may readily declare that 
“‘Beethoven’s music is beautiful, but I do not care for it,” just as all 
monogamists, without questioning the rightness of the custom, are 
not wholeheartedly adherents to the romantic self-restraint which 
such mores entail. Such a separation of cultural and personal 
standards leads to a dual concept of beauty, the one cultural and 
dogmatic, the other personal and psychological. Since the dogmatic 
cultural standards, whose prestige or constraint is so strong that it 
suppresses criticism, cannot be justified or explained on personal 
grounds of psychological predilection, their validation is established 
by various other means available at the time. But the means of such 
validation vary from age to age for the same object of beauty. Thus 
Virgil’s poetry, Shakespeare's plays, and the “Mona Lisa" are all 
great and beautiful, but there is no agreement as to what makes them 
so. Shakespeare has been declared great for character, for plot, for 
situation, for his human and universal sympathy, all of which have 
been in turn denied by others. The Renaissance painters are today 
appreciated for their formalistic qualities, while to their contem- 
porary, Vasari, their perfection consisted in the verisimilitude of 
their portraits. 

The sources of validation are many: 

1. The social ideology of the day which may, for example, re- 
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strict art as well as any other cultural trait to the uses which it may 
serve to attain certain social objectives, as is very likely to occur in 
times of stress and crisis. Good drama was so defended in the days 
of the American Revolution when William Dunlap, the father of the 
American theater, championed the drama on the ground that it 
could be made an “engine for the support and improvement of the 
social order." Modern communistic theory, when it was establish- 
ing itself, spoke in the same vein. The prevailing ideology may also 
define art in terms of suprasensual experience, as the romanticists of 
the nineteenth century have done. 

2. The description of the acknowledged works of art yield stand- 
ards and rules in the treatment of plot or in the dispositions of tone, 
line, and space. The works of art, accepted at any given time, are. 
analyzed and the “eternal rules” derived from them. These, then, 
are transmitted as true standards to the next generation and con- 
stitute the aesthetic folkways. Almost any school of art illustrates 
that phenomenon. Even the most romantic emancipation is merely 
a substitution of new rules for old rather than the negation of order. 
As already indicated, the same work of art may be variously de- 
scribed, according to the circumstance of the time, all of which raises 
doubts as to the eternality of any rules that are abstracted from 
ephemeral phenomena. 

3, The prestige of an authoritarian group has also been utilized 
to defend a school. Thus, the cult of Greek art enjoyed great vogue 
for centuries, and according to Pope one could never do better than 
to “copy them.” The Greeks, thus the object of ancestor-worship, 
could not be wrong, although for a while it was not quite clear 
which period of the Greek sculpture was the Golden Age, whether 
the period of the dramatic Laokoón, the epoch of the self-restraint 
of the “Venus de Milo,” or the fifth century of Phidias with its 
impersonal idealism. 

4. The function of art may also be the source of justification of 
standards. When art had a didactic purpose its figures had to be 
clearly comprehended. During the Renaissance verisimilitude was 
thus the criterion of highest art. According to Vasari, Raphael was 


17 Quoted in C. A. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization (New York, 1930), I, 466. 
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the greatest painter, for in his work “the flesh quivers, the breath- 
ing is seen, the pulses beat, and life vibrates in all his figures.’”** To- 
day the artist has lost his wealthiest patrons—the church and the no- 
bility—and the camera has surpassed his imitative powers. For 
these and other reasons illustrative art and story-telling has de- 
scended to an inferior status of aesthetic merit. Compare a modern 
a MALA. of the same Raphael: “He had a great command over 
line, .... and in space composition his gifts were unsurpassed.’’? 
One can eni conclude that the variety of such criteria is probably 
as great as the variety of culture traits will permit. 

From the social fact it is only a brief and innocent step to the 
social ought. When some art is found to be a mirror of life it is im- 
mediately declared by its sponsor that all art is so. When some art 
gives pleasure it is concluded that pleasure is the sole function and 
essence of art. When some art carries a moral lesson then all art 
must be didactic. When nonobject art yields a satisfaction then all 
high beauty consists in nonobjective representation. When fitness 
to purpose is the thing which gives the thrill then all cther thrills are 
condemned as decadent. All art that does not satisfy the given cri- 
terion may have a resemblance to art, but it is not the “true” art. 

As a consequence a universal proposition is founded on frag- 
mentary data. A hierarchy is created between the genuine and the 
false, between true art and pseudo art. Invidious distinctions segre- 
gate the worthy examples of a category from those that are unworthy 
of inclusion, a methodological observation on incomplete classifica- 
tion already cited by Durkheim” which may now be applied to 
aesthetic phenomena. The elaboration of the aesthetic creed takes 
on a certain scholastic quality which is characterized by a strange 
blend of authority and zeason. But these rationalizations can be rec- 
ognized by their historical variety and by the fact that they do not 
share the tentativity of rational hypotheses. Aesthetic culture, like 
the mores, also develops a conscience which tells unerringly and in- 
tuitively what is right and wrong, and that jazz, rococo decoration, 


38 F, P. Chambers, The History of Taste (New York, 1932), p. 61. 
19 Albert C. Barnes, The Art of Painting (Merion, Pa., 1925), p. 91. 
2 E, Durkheim, Les Règles de la méthode sociologique (7th ed.; Paris, 1919), pp. 45-53. 
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and gingerbread architecture is a kind of aesthetic sin. There are 
also keepers of the aesthetic conscience—often self-appointed—who 
deprecate, if they do not suppress, heresies. This can be so because 
the test of aesthetic culture is dogmatic rather than pragmatic. To 
be sure, tolerance may be practiced—a virtue that is inapplicable to 
utilitarian culture—in aesthetics and morals. 

There is, however, an interestingly ironic accommodation between 
the upper, or respectable, and the lower strata of society, in respect 
to taste. While the lower strata defer to the respectable folkways 
and render them homage (to the extent of attending concerts, visit- 
ing art galleries, reading current best sellers) from conventional 
rather than sincere interest, they continue to enjoy the lower forms 
of art, for which they do not claim the honorific title of beauty. So 
they have the enjoyment without the name; and when they emulate 
the upper class they have gained aesthetic reputability without the 
enjoyment. 
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ABSTRACT 

Cultural and sociological theories have frequently tried to give oversimplified ex- 
planations of the motives of human clothing. Dress is not motivated only by modesty, 
adornment, and protection, or even—a still more onesided theory offered by Freud— 
by sex alone. All dress appears to be motivated primarily by the environment. Al- 
though the purposes of clothing are determined by environmental conditions, its form 
is determined by man’s own characteriszics, and especially by his mental traits. Forms 
of clothing are influenced by (1) physical environment and (2) social conditions, in- 
cluding sex relations, costume, caste, class, and religious, metaphysical, or other super- 
sensory relations. Dress is founded primarily in the world of emotions. It is not only 
a kind of covering but also a kind of mimicry through which man expresses many of 
his subjective social sentiments. The development of dress proceeds from two poles— 
the cultural-psychological and the concrete psychological characteristics of men. 

In addition to the environment in which man is placed by nature, 
without any participation on his part, he creates himself another, 
which is generally called the “cultural world." When we consider 
the human being in this cultural world, we see that of all its multi- 
tudinous cultural forms his dress is not only the one which is physi- 
cally closest to him but also that which most immediately and most 
intimately expresses his relation to the environment. Not even the 
cultural forms assumed by man’s most elementary vital activities, 
such as nutrition and reproduction, are so directly and so constantly 
interwoven with human life and the human body as dress is, except 
as they express themselves through it. 

In seeking the motives which have given rise to human dress it 
has been thought possible to distinguish three which are fundamen- 
tal. Dress may serve for modesty, for adornment, or for protection, 
or for all these purposes in varying combinations. However, we can- 
not regard this kind of psychological motive to, dress, derived as it is 
from man’s attitude toward his environment, as more than indirect. 
For, on the one hand, it is not based on the really immediate and 
basic functions of the human mind, as these are demonstrated by 
psychology, and, on the other hand, it does not indicate concretely 
how the individual is rooted in the environment in ways which pro- 
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vide him with the stimulus to clothe himself. These three types of 
motivation are not even valid within their own spheres. Dress is not 
only an expression of modesty but also precisely of its opposite, 
sexual attraction; this can be shown to be one of the most elementary 
motives of dress, and cannot be interpreted either as adornment or as 
protection. The same can be said about dress as adornment. There 
are very widespread examples of dress which represent "'disadorn- 
ment” or concealment, by such an interpretation of motivation. 
Thus, for example, asceticism always makes use of clothing, which 
cannot then be regarded as arising either from modesty or from need 
of protection. Finally, against protection as the fundamental motive 
of dress there stand those forms of dress which are either weaponless 
or which positively impede the wearer in the use of arms. Indeed, 
there can be nothing which makes one more incapable of defense than 
medieval armor, even when it is considered from the viewpoint that 
it should be a "safeguard and protection." Thus we see that mod- 
esty, protection, and adornment cannot be regarded as the funda- 
mental motives of dress. One can point not only to countermotives 
for each of these but also to innumerable other motives. 
The inadequacy of these three types of motivation is also revealed 
when an attempt is made to derive the origin of dress from any one 
of them alone. This effort has often been made, as a result of the 
very popular but very mistaken practice of transferring the evolu- 
tionary viewpoint from the field of natural science, and applying it 
to cultural phenomena. Aside from the fact that archeological 
finds give us no indication of what the first forms of clothing used 
by prehistoric man were like, the question whether the earliest and 
most primitive motive of dress was modesty or adornment or pro- 
tection can only be raised by starting out from a false viewpoint. 
This can be shown by a glance at the animal world, which provides 
an illustration that can be used legitimately here. Many animals 
“put on” fur coats for the winter, as a result of the change of tem- 
perature; while in the spring, under the influence of the approaching 
summer warmth, which calls forth the generative reappearance of 
life-processes on the earth, they “put on" their robes of sexual en- 
ticement, or, if one will, of adornment. Thus there already occur 
among animals changes in external appearance which are the result 
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of environmental changes, and which, when compared with the 
phenomena of human life, correspond to the kinds of motivation to 
dress which have been mentioned above. The animal “protects” it- 
self and “adorns” itself in turn, in accordance with the environmen- 
tal conditions. And there is nothing to justify the assumption that 
any different kind of causation was responsible when prehistoric man 
fastened to his body those articles which were the first forms of dress, 
and which must be regarded as cultural products. If prehistoric man 
first appeared in a cold climate, then the first stimulus to clothing 
may have been the need for protection against cold, while, if he ap- 
peared first in a climate in which such protection was unnecessary, 
then adornment or modesty or something similar—perhaps sexual 
impulses—may have been the first incentive to attaching foreign 
articles to his body. Here the question of priority is quite unimpor- 
tant, as, indeed, this entire approach to the problem of motivation is 
fundamentally unsound. What is important, and remains so in every 
cultural-psychological study of human dress, is that in so far as its 
purpose is concerned all dress appears to be motivated primarily by 
the environment. And therefore we have to take the environment 
as our starting-point in any study of the motivation of its purpose, 
or indeed generally for any scientific determination of the facts for a 
psychology of clothing. That is the only way to reach sounder con- 
clusions than are represented by the theories of modesty, adornment, 
and protection, which merely start out from the attitudes present in 
man's mental life. How these incentives to the purposes of dress, 
which are derived from the environment, are then elaborated by the 
individual is in turn determined by his actual disposition. Although 
the purpose of clothing is primarily determined by environmental 
conditions, tts form is determined by man’s own characteristics, and 
especially by his mental traits. And here—to anticipate a little—we 
must distinguish between those incentives which arise from the 
fundamental dispositions of the human mind and those which arise 
from individual differences of character, and which bring about the 
many minor variations in dress. 

The most dangerous source of error in any cultural investigation 
is that the origin of man’s cultural achievements may be too simply 
and too superficially explained. In reality, even the simplest cul- 
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tural product is the creation of a whole world, and the problem is to 
find the most essential factors which were involved in its formation. 
The simplest article worn by a primitive, even a plain pendant, often 
owes its origin to complex motives. A fashionable modern dress, on 
the other hand, is the product of innumerable motives, which one 
must despair to determine completely and to evaluate correctly. 
Thus, we cannot do more than seek out and describe the most im- 
portant factors in the background out of which dress has arisen. 

If we first of all consider man’s environment, which has provided 
the principal motives for the purposes of human dress, we find that 
such motives have originated in each of the three spheres by which 
human existence is delimited. They arise not only from his natural 
environment but also from the world of sociological and cultural 
phenomena, and from the realm of metaphysical, supersensory, re- 
ligious experience. 

Of all these influences the most easily appreciated are those which 
come from the natural environment, because they are the simplest. 
However, they do not always evoke “protection.” Although efforts 
at self-protection are expressed in many forms of clothing which 
arise from the desire to avoid extremes of temperature—from the 
tropical raiment to the Eskimo’s furs—there are others, such as the 
housedress and the summer costume, which originate in a kind of 
“antiprotection.” And various other incentives to special types of 
clothing are provided by the natural environment: adaptation to 
the ground and to other conditions of the landscape (by special 
shoes, and leather clothes in rocky mountainous regions); defense 
against the attacks of animals (by flea nets, snake boots, etc.); aids 
in mastering animals (costumes of jockeys, cowboys, fisherman, 
etc.). 

Much more complex are the factors which prompt the origin of 
dress out of social conditions, and the social forces which influence 
its forms. Of course, the importance of the sex relation, which is the 
most elementary of the human social relations, has, under the in- 
fluence of certain neurotic modern conceptions of life, been greatly 
overemphasized. However, in the matter of clothing it does actually 
play a very large part, although dress serves much more as a device 
for sexual attraction than as an expression of modesty. Neverthe- 
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less, it would certainly be incorrect to consider that clothing is in- 
fluenced in its forms to any great extent by the kind of sexual sym- 
bolism which Freudianism regards as the basis of our whole lives, 
even going so far as to consider that the mere act of clothing one’s 
self is an unconscious uteral symbol. Sexuality in clothing is really 
something much healthier than this—it is a concrete form of attrac- 
tion, used as a positive sexual device by the female, who in our soci- 
ety is so much more backward than the male in direct approaches. 
The exhibition of physical charms, not merely by use of décolleté, 
but also by emphasizing the breasts, the hips, etc., is a "natural" 
usage of this sort. Unconscious impulses play a large part in making 
use of buttons, pleats, ornaments, and the entire cut of the garment, 
not only in order to emphasize what should be emphasized, but also 
to constitute a kind of signboard for a wish that is often quite un- 
conscious to the wearer, who may be overcome with shame when she 
is told that her dress creates such an impression. The placing of 
pleats or ornaments so that they run toward the lap or away from it, 
the cluster of pleats located there, or the row of buttons which 
ends there, are determined by a healthy, unconscious sex drive, and 
it is certainly much more correct to see sexual symbolism here than 
to find phallic symbolism in countless ornaments, or to find symbols 
of narcissism in many forms of clothing. 

Besides the sexual-intrapersonal relationship, the most important 
social influence on dress is what we may call the element of "'cos- 
tume." In the entire realm of dress this element of costume is what 
gives the general, inclusive stamp, while it has as its opposite the 
tendency toward the differentiation of social ranks. However, we 
do not use costume here in its narrow sense of local costume, which 
gives formal expression to the community character of a province, a 
district, or a group of peasant villages. Costume also includes the 
national characteristics of dress as well as the peculiarities of profes- 
sional groups, of soldiers, of political groups and organizations. And 
costume also includes fashion. Recently there have been many arti- 
cles written about fashion, including a number of experimental stud- 
les, which make the error of placing the novelty and timeliness of 
fashion in the foreground, so that its most essential characteristic 
has been pushed into the background or quite overlooked—namely, 
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that for many people fashion is the social expression of a common 
costume, and that in its present commercially stimulated form it is 
meant as this. The contradiction of costume and fashion, according 
to which the former is the conservative influence in clothing and the 
latter the dynamic influence, is correct only in a very subordinate 
sense and should really apply only to the contradiction of fashion and 
style. The fashion is really our “costume,” the expression taken by 
the urge toward a common costume in our civilized international 
cultural conduct, which has transposed into a temporal dynamic 
the breadth and the depth of the social customs of the past. 

A force which has a much more pronouncedly conservative effect 
on dress is the tendency to express through it caste and class dis- 
tinctions. Privileged separatism is much more concerned with its 
own preservation, and hence is more conservative, than the simple 
feeling of sociability which is expressed in fashion, and which tries 
to assimilate and to adapt itself to everything with which it comes 
into contact. Many expressive forms of dress, which have, however, 
often been misinterpreted, owe their existence to this attempt to 
mark distinctions and display elegance. So, for example, the high 
lace collars which, after originating in England, were a prominent 
characteristic of women's clothing for a considerable period about 
the turn of the century, were regarded as an expression of puritanical 
prudishness. Actually, the stiff neck, and the consequent appearance 
of the head being carried high and erect, were meant as an expression 
of “dignity.” Indeed, it remains a question whether the ‘‘old maids” 
who have clung to this custom, almost as if it were a social symbol, 

, wear their fishbone collars more from a sense of prudishness or as the 
instrument of an illusory sense of worthiness and conservatism, as 
a prop to support them in their unhappy lives. 

Least clearly seen of all are those influences on dress which origi- 
nate in religious, metaphysical, or other supersensory relations, be- 
cause they often pursue a conscious tendency to remain unconscious 
to the wearer or to the person on whom they are supposed to have 
their effect. Of course, the priest's gown places a conscious emphasis 
on its bearer, and it is therefore a form of class dress. But, like every 
kind of dress which is determined by metaphysical influences, it is 
distinguished from the ordinary class costume by the fact that its de- 
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sign includes certain consciously employed elements of form and 
color, which are.designed to have a psychological influence upon the 
spectator. The ordinary class dress is intended only to emphasize 
and distinguish the individual, although there are certain “worldly” 
aristocracies which (because of their esoteric background) deck out 
their special costumes with an effective symbolism. This is the case, 
for example, with most of the English robes of office. However, 
metaphysical influences are also evident in formation of the costumes 
of sociological groups, above all in the dress of religious societies. 
The costumes of religious sects and orders are distinguished from 
ordinary types of costume by the fact that they generally contain an 
individual, psychotherapeutic, pedagogical significance, and they 
have a corresponding purposeful orientation, which is usually ascetic. 
But such metaphysical infiuences are at work even in ordinary cos- 
tumes. Not only the violet surplices of the theosophists but also 
many features in the commonest folk costumes have been initiated 
by religion. These features include far more than merely symbolisms 
and moralisms, containing genuinely hygienic factors, to the extent 
that they had their origin in the period when the church’s teachings 
still constituted a really healthful and meaningful folk pedagogy. 
Almost all oriental costumes originate in ritual commands, as, for 
example, the turban and the types of dress worn in India. However, 
such metaphysical influences are frequently at work even in our 
ordinary everyday clothes, although they generally go quite unrecog- ` 
nized. I knew a young bov who grew up in the country, in a com- 
pletely Protestant neighborhood, and who certainly had no contact 
with a monastic or Catholic atmosphere. This child liked to wear a 
a loose frock, and never wanted to have any clothes whose form did 
not distinctly imitate a monk’s costume. Later I heard that during 
his student years he entered a religious order. Very often women 
imitate articles connected with the Mass in the cut of their garments, 
without even noticing this themselves, and without being aware that 
this is the result of a suggestive influence. Such features of dress can 
often be observed in women who are strongly gifted intellectually, 
and they do not merely express dependence on one type of meta- 
physics or another, but they are often also the first signs of a tend- 
ency toward conversion. Years ago I had some dealings with a girl 
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student whose clothes gave clear indication of a certain oriental 
tendency of mind. I drew this to her attention, and surprised her 
greatly. A few weeks later she came to me, overflowing with grati- 
tude, to tell me that she had at last found what she had been seek- 
ing for a long time, and that my remark had prompted her to go to a 
propaganda group for an oriental philosophy—to my dismay, be- 
cause I am myself an opponent of the decadent Asiatic movements 
which have been penetrating our Western world. 

Let us now try to consider, in the same summary manner in which 
we have treated the socio-psychological factors, the purely psycho- 
logical influences on dress. The most important of these are those 
that originate in the basic characteristics of mental organization. 

Structure psychology, which I regard as the soundest basis for 
cultural research, distingvished between the spheres of affectivity, 
of intellectual content, and of volition. Like all activities which 
have a fundamentally artistic character, dress also is founded pri- 
marily in the world of emotions. That is why those who consider it 
from the purely psychological point of view try to determine its 
characteristics by starting out from such typical emotions as mod- 
esty, desire for protection, and desire for adornment. However, just 
as volitional and intellectual factors, as well as emotion, enter in 
different combinations into the various arts, so they play a part in 
dress as well. 

In my writings on the psychology of art I have pointed out that 
in painting and sculpture the design must be regarded as an in- 
tellectual element, the use of surface and color as an expression of 
emotion, and the modeling as essentially volitional. Clothing, which 
patterns and decorates the surface of the human body, stands as an 
artistic form of psychological experience midway between the plastic 
and the surface types. To the wearer itself it appears as his external 
surface, while for the spectator it has a more plastic character. For 
the wearer it is a predominantly emotional creation, while for the 
spectator it is special. In this there is a certain discrepancy, which 
is present throughout the entire problem of dress. Let us give a 
pithy illustration of this contradiction. '"To adorn” means to make 
something beautiful, especially one’s self. Adorning is therefore an 
active aesthetic experience which it is correct to place in the sphere 
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of emotional experience. But “adornment,” which is one of the most 
important aspects of dress, is the very aspect which is most strongly 
influenced by the intelligence, most consciously determined, most 
specifically pointed in its reference. Here the same discrepancy is 
again apparent. We must therefore expect to find that the mental 
influences which penetrate the field of dress belong to two different 
levels. One of these can be called the genuinely psycho-sociological 
level. It is on this level that the individual makes use of dress in 
order to fit into his environment. On this level the environmental 
drives which have been discussed above are the reallv initiatory, 
that is, the volitional factors. Alongside of these factors emotion 
plays its part in the process of adjustment, by which the dress is 
designed to suit the environment and the individual. And the in- 
tellect also participates, to direct the actual choice of what is correct 
for given circumstances. 

The other level of mental activity which must be taken into ac- . 
count is the psycho-individual level. On this level the individual be- 
haves in accordance with his own impulses toward dress. l have 
already indicated that the general aesthetic impulses express them- 
selves in the specific forms which dress takes, being influenced with 
respect to plastic forms by volitional factors, with respect to color 
and surface by emotional, and with respect to line, contour, and 
finer details of pattern by intellectual factors. However, the fact 
that dress occupies a position intermediate between plastic form 
and surface pattern makes it a type of decorative art. As such it 
expresses not only individual traits but also, and to an even greater 
extent, the typical characterology of the human mind. 

Many examples of this dress typology are obvious to anyone who 
is a keen observer of life. Primitive and strongly volitional types lay 
great emphasis on the shape of their clothing. The arrogant, puffy 
dress worn by the butcher’s wife, the old general’s padded, heroic 
chest, the athlete’s tight “sausage” costume, or, finally, the Ham- 
burg carpenter’s broad trousers and tophat, are a few “types” of 
this sort. In color this type prefers shrill qualities and the use of 
complementary opposites, characteristics which are expressive of 
volition. It lacks all sense for refinement of form, for individuality 
and characterization, for details of outline and ornament, and 
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usually employs these features in as meaningless and tasteless a 
manner as possible. The emotional types, on the other hand, lay 
their principal emphasis in dress on harmony and on the fitness of 
colors. The well-dressed lady of society, the artist, the priest’s 
suggestive robe, offer some examples here. The form as such is 
“well suited," and is meant to heighten the aesthetic value of the 
body form. The greatest value is attached to the correct combina- 
tion of colors, and also to seeing that the color is “really becoming." 
The beauty of the clothing is seen above all in its color. The orna- 
mentation is itself generally colored, and in the matter of design 
less emphasis is placed on details than on whether they “go well 
together." 'Fhe predominance of intellectual impulses is seen above 
all in the clothes of the **professor"—when he attaches any impor- 
tance at all to good dress—and then in business women and in 
religious groups that concern themselves with social matters. Here 
the effort is to have tbe general design reserved and neat; the color 
is “as decent as possible," and is usually limited to subdued tones, 
in whose selection a marked sense of color is nevertheless revealed. 
Black-and-white combinations are favored, and a great deal of 
value is attached to the personal and the characteristic. Ornaments 
and decoration are carefully chosen, although they are often too 
intellectually and “‘inartistically” assimilated. 

The same rules which hold in this psychological typology of the 
individual choice of dress are round in costumes generally, and they 
often provide a simple key to the group’s spiritual character. Thus, 
if one sensitively observes the robes of the various Catholic orders, 
one can sense the hardness and the voluntaristic character of the 
Jesuit costume as well as the emotional character of the Franciscan 
robe and the far more intellectual character of the Dominican 
costume. The same thing is true of folk costumes. The Russian folk 
costumes, with their soft forms, their bright harmonious colors, and 
the full turns of their tumultuous ornamentation give direct ex- 
pression to the emotional charecter of the national temperament. 
In Swedish folk costumes, with their rigid forms and their harsh 
coloring, and the frequent use of stripes for ornament, with com- 
plementary shades of red and green, the wilful character of this 
people is betrayed. Intellectuality usually appears in folk costumes 
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as a sign of decadence, which makes the costume poorer, but which 
gives rise to beautiful but weakened colored ornamentation. These 
developments can be observed in the folk costumes of central 
Europe, as well as those of Austria and Switzerland. 

The limits imposed by the present article forbid our discussing 
the effects which other individual mental differences, as well as the 
various social types, have in elaborating the impulses to dress which 
arise from the environment. Nor can we enter more thoroughly 
into a discussion of the separate mental impulses that lead to 
particular articles of clothing, or particular styles of dress. For 
dress is not merely a kind of covering, beneath which and by means 
of which man reacts directly to the influences of the external world. 
Dress is also a kind of mimicry, through which man expresses many 
of his subjective social sentiments, the honorable as well as the 
dishonorable. Such mimicry has been responsible not only for a 
good deal of the heterogeneity of dress but also for its combina- 
tions, and above all for the history of and the traditional character 
given to certain particular articles of clothing. 

It is on this plane of psychological experience that the factors of 
modesty, adornment, and protection, which were mentioned at the 
beginning of this article and which have so often been regarded as 
the fundamental influences to dress, originate and operate. But this 
level of experience cannot be regarded as one of objective events, 
either with respect to the motives which express themselves in it 
or the psychological bases on which it rests. It must be regarded as 
completely subjective. Let us ask, for example, how often is it 
really modesty that is the effective factor in motivating clothing 
on this subjective level of experience, that is, how often is it really 
the sense of modesty or shame that operates in circumstances which 
are likely to provoke the act of covering one’s self, and not anxiety, 
fear, timidity, weakness, desire for self-protection, and the like? It 
is the same with “adornment.” How many women, when they dress 
for a social affair, are conscious of the fact that they are adorning 
themselves? How many other subjective feelings are not more 
likely to enter into this proceeding? And the same thing is true also 
of the third of these false fundamental motives of dress—protection. 

One cannot get anywhere with this kind of unitary concept in 
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dealing with the manifold world of our emotions, which is built up 
objectively according to quite different principles than those which 
are contained in a “Psychology of Clothing.” But this would lead 
us far beyond the scope of our present article. 

We are not ashamed, we do not adorn ourselves, we do not pro- 
tect ourselves, because of modesty, adornment, or protection in the 
abstract. These feelings are always directed toward an object which 
evokes them—toward those objective environmental drives which 
I have tried to point out. And these in turn do not have their effect, 
in the elaboration of the individual’s clothing, because of a reaction 
of mere modesty, or adornment, or feeling of protection, but through 
the medium of the concrete constitutional mental dispositions, 
whose basic traits I have tried to indicate. 

The development of human dress proceeds from two poles—the 
cultural-psychological and the concrete psychological characteristics 
of men. And it is from both these that we must take our start if we 
wish to arrive at an objective and meaningful “psychology of 
clothing.” 
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ABSTRACT 


The white population of the United States had practically reached a stationary rate 
of growth in 1930, if only fertility is considered. Its potential rate of growth declined in 
the ensuing years until at present its rate fluctuates around go, indicating a potential 
rate of decline of about ro per cent in a generation. Whereas in 1930 the white popula- 
tion as a whole maintained a reproduction rate sufficient to keep it stationary, some 
entire states in the Union and some classes within almost all the states showed rates 
below their ability to maintain their numbers. An analysis of the rates by states, by 
states and classes—i.e., rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, and urban populations—and by 
states and size of community, is presented in this study. It seems that the future growth 
and distribution of the population will depend on the rate at which the potentially 
rapidly declining city populations will be replaced by the rapidly growing rural popu- 
lations of the southern states. Should the newcomers adopt the city mode of life, the 
potential rate of decline of the population as a whole will be accelerated. In general, 
the analysis seems to point toward a narrowing in the range of the differentials between 
the rural and the urban classes, and between North and South. A narrower range will, 
of course, cause a greater decline. Such quantitative changes will bring about qualita- 
tive changes, i.e., older and more conservative populations. Moreover, the South, 
acting as the source of the population replacement, is likely to exercise in the future 
a greater influence on our political and social life, * 


The “oracular” voice of the demographer who has been predicting 
a stationary or even a declining population in the United States 
within the near future has been recently gaining authority. His 
voice no longer sounds presumptuous; his predictions are no longer 
considered meaningless prophecy unless one deliberately chooses to 
remain blind to the signs of time. Discussions as to the probable 
political, economic, and social effects of such fundamental popu- 
lation changes are no longer confined to the realm of demography 


z Acknowledgment is due to Professors C. W. Hart, W. F. Ogburn, E. B. Reuter, 
S. A. Stouffer, and Misses Margaret Furez, Elizabeth Johns, and Elzbeth Lochner, 
'This study was completed prior to the author's employment by the United States 
Public Health Service and does not necessarily represent the official opinion of that 
agency. à 
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alone. The social planner, the agricultural economist, and with 
him the rural sociologist have been leading the way in the other 
fields. 

Oddly enough, it’s the theoretical economist, the industrial econo- 
mist, and with them the student of labor and wage problems who 
have been greatly lagging in this respect. The theoretical economist 
is apparently still spellbound by the Malthusian and neo-Malthusian 
doctrines, heeding not at all or heeding very little those basic popula- 
tion changes—changes of an anti-Malthusian direction—that have 
been taking place before his eyes. The industrial economist has yet 
to prove that he at least has noticed the existence or the develop- 
ment of the problem. The student of labor and wages, even though 
envisaging its importance, has been satisfying himself merely by an 
extensive reiteration of the demographer’s findings, halting at the 
very point where his own road begins.‘ The problems, however, are 
of paramount importance, since these changes will undoubtedly in- 
fluence and very likely reshape our social and economic life. 

First of all, of course, there is the purely quantitative phase of 
the problem. The mere cessation of growth will compel a new social 
and economic orientation hardly apprehended as yet. Old doctrines 
have been calling for re-evaluation as an old socioeconomic philoso- 
phy conceived and developed in a confident anticipation of a con- 
tinually growing population—and with it expanding markets, cer- 
tain labor mobility, certain occupational distribution, and a more 
or less definitely established rural-urban balance—has been proving 
itself no longer to be true. The factors, immigration, high fertility, 
young-age composition, which had been responsible in the past for 
the rapid growth of the population and which had been projected 
as permanent factors, have turned out to be only evanescent phe- 
nomena. To be sure, the drift toward a stationary or a decreasing 


2 L, Segoe, “Population Characteristics and Public Works Activities in the Future,” 
“Population and Industrial Trends," Bulletins of the American Society of Planning 
Officials (1935). 

3 See especially O. E. Baker’s writings. In fact, the newly initiated rururbanization 
movement seems to have found, at least partly, its genesis in the fear of a stationary or 
a declining population. 

4 Paul H. Douglas, “Long Time Population Movements,” Theory of Wages (Mac- 
millan, 1934), chap. xiv. 
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population, due mainly to a decline in fertility and changes in age 
composition, is not a new one. Its symptoms could have been re- 
vealed by a close examination of certain classes of the population 
at the very dawn of our century—if not earlier. Factually, ninety- 
nine of the one hunded and sixty cities which constituted the group 
of twenty-five thousand inhabitants and over in 1900 had been re- 
producing themselves then at rates more or less below their ability 
to maintain their numbers.5 Were it not for immigration, external 
and internal, these cities would now be definitely on the decline. 
Of course their low rate could hardly be detected, as the population 
in the aggregate was reproducing itself at that time at a rate very 
much above the stationary level.® Since then, however, the fertility 
for all classes of the population has dropped considerably, the age 
composition has changed noticeably, and the white population? as 
a whole has now reached the stationary point, when only fertility 
is considered. Undoubtedly the population may keep on increasing 
for a generation or so in spite of this fact. However, this will be due 
not to the fertility of the population but to its abnormal age com- 
position, a vanishing force. Population stationariness in the United 
States is a fait accompli, with all its complications for the future of 
our national economy. 

Second, there is the qualitative phase of the problem in the 
narrower sense of the term. The end of growth will give rise to a 
population structure weighted differently from the present one, and 
very much distinct from that of the past. Concomitantly and as 
an effect of the cessation of growth, old age will replace youth. 

The drift toward a smaller proportion in the younger-age groups 
and a greater concentration of population in the older groups—a 

5 From a separate study by the author in collaboration with Lewis Copeland (see 
National Resources Committee, “Estimated Growth of Cities Due to Immigration," 
Our Cities [1937], Fig. 41, p. 34). 

*'The net reproduction rate for the total white population in 19oo was calculated as 


132. The meaning of the index is explained later in the article. All rates mentioned in 
the study, unless otherwise stated, were computed by the author. 


7? Tbis study is confined to the white population. A separate study of the Negro 
population is in progress. f 

8 Bernard D. Karpinos, “The Length of Time Required for the Stabilization of a 
Population,” American Journal of Sociology, January, 1936. 
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trend that is becoming more and more conspicuous—will gain mo- 
mentum in approaching the stationary level. Only slightly more 
than half-a-century ago, about every other person of the white popu- 
lation in the United States was a youth of under 20. In 1880 
the ratios of this group to the 20-65 group and to that of 65 years 
of age and over were 47:49:4 (see Table 1). The 1930 census has 
reported these ratios as 38: 56:6, indicating huge gains in the middle- 
and the old-age groups, at the expense of a declining youth. A sta- 
tionary population will record these as 30: 58: 12, marking a further 


TABLE 1* 


AGE COMPOSITION OF THE WHITE POPULATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


YEARS 


SrA- 

Ace Groups ce | ee a ee eae TION- 
1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1030 ARY 

Under 20....... 47.1 45.0 43.5 41.2 40.2 38.2 30.0 
20-40... .. eee 31.3 32.2 32.3 33.4 32.2 31.5 28.0 
O-ÓS ool eds 18.1 18.7 19.7 20.7 22.6 24.5 30.0 
65 and over..... 3.5 4.1 4.2 4.6 4.8 5.8 12.0 
Total....... I00.0 | 100.0 | IOO.O | 100.0 | 100.0 | 10O.O | r00.0 


* The age composition of the stationary population was computed on the basis of the 1930 Life Tables 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. The other age compositions were adapted from The United States 
15th Census, 1930, Vol. II: Population. 


decline of the younger group relative to the total population, and a 
corresponding rise to prominence of the oldest group. In a declining 
population this trend will be further enhanced. Unmistakably, sig- 
nificant social and economic changes are to be expected within the 
economy of a nation where elders constitute a major part of its 
population. 

Third, there is a differential phase of the problem—its very core. 
The term “differential” as applied here refers to such differences in 
rates of growth, or more exactiy “true” rates of growth or net re- 
production rates, as they exist: (1) among states; (2) among the 
rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, and urban populations between and with- 
in states, and (3) among different communities—again between 
and within states. As used here, the term consequently implies a 
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geographic as well as a qualitative connotation—for the different 
states and the different classes of the population undoubtedly reflect 
diverse modes of life, more or less distinct cultural complexes. 

In general discussions on population it is either overlooked or not 
sufficiently emphasized that while the white population of the 
United States as a whole still seemingly reproduces itself at a rate 
sufficient to keep it stationary, some entire states in the Union, and 
some communities within almost all the states, referring of course 
to the urban population, will in no manner be able to maintain their 
numbers if left to grow alone—without immigration—at their pres- 
ent rates of reproduction. On the other hand, other states and 
other classes of population, referring especially to the farm popula- 
tion, are very much above the stationary level. Clearly, those states 
and those classes of the population with the higher reproduction 
rates will serve in the future as the population reserve for those 
states and classes of population that cannot hold their own ground. 
The entire future distribution of the population, its quantity and 
quality, its occupational changes, as well as the whole rural-urban 
balance, depends evidently on these differential rates of growth. It 
is with this phase of the problem that we are mainly concerned. 


GENERAL OUTLOOK ON THE GROWTH OF THE POPULATION 


Immigration and natural increase combined have served in the 
past as the two main sources for the growth of the population in the 
United States. Immigration has unquestionably played a decisive 
role in it: first, by adding to the total population its incoming num- 
bers; and, second, by contributing excessively to the total natural 
increase of the country by virtue of the high fertility and the ex- 
ceptionally young-age composition of its population. At the present 
time immigration is negligible, and it can certainly be ruled out as 
a contributing factor to the future growth of the population—in 
the light of the existing immigration policy which shows no signs 
of immediate change. Without immigration and its potential con- 
tribution to the natural increase, apparently the future growth of 
the population in the United States will rely exclusively upon the 
natural increase, that is, on the excess of births over deaths of those 
who now constitute the population of the United States. 
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Natural increase, however, measured in this manner is deceptive 
and cannot be relied on in judging future population growth. As 
is well known, both births and deaths are functions of two variables. 
The number of births and, consequently, the birth-rate depend on 
the fertility of the population and its age composition; the number 
of deaths and, therefore, the death-rate depend on the mortality 
rates of the population and likewise on its age composition. An old 
age composition, toward which our population is rapidly drifting, 
will obviously bring about a death-rate higher and a birth-rate 
lower than the present ones. In fact, the same mortality rates of 
the white population of 1930, which registered at that time a death- 
rate of 10.8, if applied to the age composition of a stationary popula- 
tion will show a death-rate of 16.4.9 This considerable increase in 
the death-rate of 5.6 (16.4 — 10.8; more than 5o per. cent increase) 
is due only to the differences in the age composition of the two 
populations: that of 1930 and the stationary, since we assumed the 
same mortality rates for both age compositions—so powerful are 
these age differences. The United States will thus evidence in the 
future a relatively larger number of deaths and a higher death-rate, 
even if its population does not decline below the stationary rate of 
growth. It is true, we have been witnessing large gains in longevity, 
due especially to a decline in the mortality of the younger-age 
groups. From an expectation of life at birth, in Massachusetts, of 
about 38 years for males and 40.5 for females in 18 50, we have 
risen to an expectation of life, for the United States, of 59 years for 
white males and 63 years for white females, in 1929-31.7° Obviously, 
no such great gains can be expected in the future. At best, the gains 
cannot be sufficient to reduce appreciably the death-rates. If in 
the past the declining mortality of the population has more or less 
offset the simultaneous decline in fertility, thus reducing the negative 
effects of a decreasing fertility or: the general growth of the popula- 
tion, no such counterbalance can be expected in the future. 


9 The death-rate was calculated on the basis of the above-mentioned Life Tables 
(see note to Table r). 


te Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, “The Gain in Expectation of Life in the 
United States in Recent Years," Length of Life (New York: Ronald Press Co., 1936), 
chap. iii. . 
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Since immigration is practically eliminated, and since no significant 
improvements can be expected in mortality, apparently the future 
growth of the population in the United States will be practically 
determined by fertility. The fertility—at the existing mortality— 
of the white population in the United States in 1930 was such as to 
bring about a stationary population." The same fertility rates of 
1930 applied to the stationary-age composition—a result of these 
rates—will show a birth-rate of 16.4, instead of a birth-rate of 18.7 
which the age composition of 1930 registered. Recapitulating, the 
fertility and mortality rates of the white population in the United 
States in 1930 was such as to give ultimately both a birth-rate and 
a death-rate of 16.4—-a zero rate of natural increase, whereas the 
age composition of 1930 has shown a birth-rate and death-rate of 
18.7 and ro.8, respectively. It thus recorded a natural rate of in- 
crease of 7.9 (18.7 — 10.8), while the fertility at the existing mortali- 
ty rates indicated no increase at all. This increase is due to the ab- 
normalities in the age composition—an increase that will eventually 
disappear. In spite of the fact that a natural increase of about four 
million persons could be estimated for the white population in the 
United States between 1930 and 1935, actually the white population 
had reached the stationary "true" rate of increase around 1930 
and dropped below it in the ensuing years. 

'The same is true of the individual states. Owing to their young- 
age compositions, none of the states, as yet, has recorded a negative 
rate of natural increase in 1930 in spite of the fact that many of them 
were reproducing themselves at that time at fertility rates which 
should ultimately—after the favorable age factors are overcome— 
bring about decreasing populations. It is therefore essential in pro- 
jecting probable trends in population growth to obtain an index 
which will segregate the age factors, reflecting fertility alone. Such 
an index is the net reproduction rate. Without entering into the 
more intricate implications of the term," let us simply understand 


“If corrected for underregistration of births, the fertility of 1930 is slightly higher 
than that of a stationary, as shown later in the article. The stationary rate is used here 
for the sake of simplicity. 


7? For a more detailed analysis of this and other population terms see Karpinos, 
“The Implications of Certain Population Concepts,” Social Forces, December, 1935. 
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that a net reproduction rate of 200 merely means that a population 
of such a reproduction rate would double its numbers in a genera- 
tion—assuming, of course, no change in fertility and no immigra- 
tion or emigration; a net reproduction rate of 100 signifies a sta- 
tionary population of no increase or decrease; a net reproduction 
rate of 5o points toward a population whose numbers would decline 
by 50 per cent during one generation. As a working principle we 
shall adopt a period of 3o years to be the approximate mean 
length of a generation." Thus, a net reproduction rate of 7o sig- 
nifies a population that would decrease at the rate of 30 per cent 
in a generation, or approximately 1 per cent per year; a net repro- 
duction rate of 130 means an approximate increase of 1 per cent 
per year. With these simplified definitions in mind, we shall turn 
to our findings concerning the reproduction rates of the United 
States as a whole, of its individual states, and of the different classes 
of the population in the country as a whole and in each state sepa- 
rately. We shall examine these potential rates of growth as they 
were in 1930, with the view of projecting their probable effects on 
the future growth of the population of the United States.'4 

'The net reproduction rate of the total white population in the 
United States was computed as 108 in 1930.5 This rate indicates 
a negligible potential increase of 8 per cent per generation, or less 


13 Actually the mean lengths of a generation for the different states fluctuate around 
28.5 years. For the exact derivation of the mean length of a generation see Dublin and 
Lotka, “On the True Rate of Natural Increase," Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, September, 1935, pp. 329-33. 


14 The reproduction rate of the United States has greatly changed. To illustrate the 
effects even of its most recent changes on the growth of the population one example 
may suffice. Had the white population oi the United States reproduced itself through- 
out the 1920-30 decade at its rate of 1920 (the net reproduction rate in 1920 was com- 
puted as 122), the 1930 census would have counted about one and one-half million more 
white children (in this case Mexicans are included in the white population) under the 
age of s, even without those born to the immigrants who entered the United States 
during this decade. The number of children in the age group of 5-10 would have 
been about the same—without the contribution of the immigrants, Manifestly, the 
major decline in the fertility of this decade occurred between 1925 and 1930. 


1$ See bottom of Table 2 and Fig. x. All rates mentioned were corrected for under- 
registration of births or underenumeration of children, whichever the method in the 
particular case required. See Method and Procedure Used in Computing the Repro- 
duction Rates," at the end of this article. 
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TABLE 2* 


NET REPRODUCTION RATES OF THE WHITE POPULATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES FOR TOTAL, RURAL FARM, RURAL NONFARM, 
URBAN, CITIES, BY STATES, 1930 


NET REPRODUCTION RATES 

















Cities 
STATES Total Rural Rural 
Popu- Farm Non- | Urban rer 
lation farm and 50,000-| 25,000-| 2,500— 
100,000| 50,000 | 25,000 
Over 
(x) {2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

Alabama............... I4I | 179 | 144 93 | 8o 8r |...... 105 
Arizonà...........s suse 132 | 142} 114 73. cs enemies 70 99 
Arkansas.......... sues. 142 174 | 130 70; [isi 58 87 85 
California............... 86 | 107 95 62 | 54 61 71 75 
Colorado................ i21 | 151 | 123 79 | 73 gi 75 98 
Connecticut............. 94 | I05 99 or} 83 91 97 88 
Delaware......... V kite 99 | x28 | irr 84] 79 jJ... 89 

District of Columbia. ..... 63. |o s eoe erc 63] 63. [ew 
Florida. ............sse to2 | 144 | 129 82 | 75 |.. 81 84 
Georgia. eceso epar vors 125 | 163 | 121 85 | 69 75 80 98 
Idaho. ..... ne pet NE 137 | 166 | 137] 194 |......|]...... eee 104 
Ilinois...............s. 9o | I31| 112 81| 75 76 82 95 
Indiana................. 107 | 130 | 124 94| 83 99 | Ior 97 
OWS iiss Gite de Avera ii2| 4141 | 107 88} 74 8x 96 84 
Kansas..............0.. Ii4| 140] 112 88 | 83 7o 85 87 
Kentucky............... 146 | 178 | 166 90| 83 9o 95 97 
Louisiana. .............. I21 | 167 | 143 84| 74 76 77 QI 
Maine... uaua x23 | 148 | 139 99; |i: ze 89 92 107 
Maryland............... 96 | 136] I19 83| 79 |...... S8 81 
Massachusetts. .......... 92 | rir] xir go} 83 87 91 9I 
Michigan ............... II2 | 147 | 142] 102] 95 | 100.| 99 109 
Minnesota.............. 109 | 152 | 114 83 93, Vice willing sui? 89 
Mississippi. ............. 136 | 164 | 116 86: |... rn 7 89 
Missouri................ 98 | x41 | 117 72| 65 7 7 79 
Montana.............06. 121 | 166 | 12r 9o |.....- esses} 80 93 


* Such rates for the total white population by states—but not by classes—for the years 1929 and 1930, 
separately, were published by the author in Social Forces, (see footnote 12). Those were, however, not 
corrected for underregistration. Corrected rates for the total populations, likewise by states and not by 
classes, were published by Alfred J. Lotka in the Journal of the American Statistical Association, June, 1936, 
p. 275. The present rates of the tctal populations differ for certain states from those of Lotka mainly be- 
cause of the different indices of underregistration that were used here. The present study includes also 
Maine, Scuth Dakota, and Texas, which were missing in Lotka’s study. The rates for the total white popu- 
lations of Arizona and New Mexico, as given in the table, include also Mexicans, The rates of other classes 
of these two states are exclusive of the Mexican population. The net reproduction rates of the total white 
population (exclusive of Mexicans) for Arizona and New Mexico are ror and 137, respectively. The method 
used in computing the rates for the different classes of the population, i.e., the rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, 
urban, and city populations, as wellas for the total populations, is explained at the end of the article. 
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TABLE 2—Continued 


STATES 


NET REPRODUCTION RATES 


Cities 


Rural 
Non- | Urban 
100,000 
farm 
and 


50,000-| 25,000-| 2,500— 
100,000| 50,000 | 25,000 


122 99 |...... 84 
103 85 | 83 66 
154 0S-I-csssulese suy 
107 78 | 73 78 
145 98. |]... 88 
125 08; [^ro] eos 
131 89| 8o 86 
132 89| 78 |...... 
rii 641 54 |...... 
143 94 | 8o 94 
118 94 | 83 90 
135 95: 1o 82 
108 88 EES PEREA 
138 go | 82 |...... 
110 74 | 67 83 
178 | 117] 98 |..... 
134] TOS) OP EENES LEE 


179 96 |...... 92 
128 96 | 83 96 
126 TOO! |: eripe she ee 


"Total 
Popu- 
lation 
(x) (2) 
Nebraska............... 11g 
Nevada...............5. 96 
New Hampshire......... 1o&. 
New Jersey. ............ 88 
New Mexico. ........... 153 
New York.............. 85 
North Carolina.......... 143 
North Dakota........... I53 
Ohio. ces cidand sive es 100 
Oklahoma............... 129 
Oregon ............sess 85 
Pennsylvania............ 108 
Rhode Island............ 05 
South Carolina. ......... 133 
South Dakota. .......... 130 
Tennessee........ ess 133 
Texas... oec. 112 
Utah ocebrv eer 150 
Vermont..............5. 128 
Vipginia.............00, 127 
Washington............. 88 
West Virginia. .......... 148 
Wisconsin............... 1X5 
Wyoming............... 125 
Whole United States.) 108 


than one-third of 1 per cent per year. In the years following 1930 
the reproduction rate continued to decrease. In 1933 it was 89, 
namely, 11 per cent below the stationary level, with only slight in- 
creases in the years 1934 and 1935. The respective rates for these 
years were gt and 92. The most recent rates seem to exhibit some 
signs of an upward trend—due probably to improving economic con- 
ditions. Even so, these rates are so definitely below the stationary 
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level that it appears doubtful whether the white population will 
return even to its stationary rate." 


DIFFERENTIAL RATES OF STATES 
We shall now consider the rates of the separate states. Thirty- 


three of the forty-eight states have indicated in 1930 more or less 
potentially growing populations, when the reproduction rates of 


NET REPRODUCTION RATES OF WHITE POPULATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


TOTAL POPULATION 
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YEARS 1930 1933 1934 1935 1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 


PREPARED BY 8.0, WARPINOS 





Fic. 1 


their total white populations are considered without differentiating 
these by classes; seven of the states belonged to the stationary group, 
and eight states were decisively below the stationary level. Though 
relatively small in number, the latter group of the potentially nega- 
tive rates of growth constituted 34 per cent of the total white popu- 
lation. The stationary group included 12 per cent; the group within 
the range of 1o above the stationary rate comprised 26 per cent, 
and the states with potential rates of increase of more than 10 per 
cent per generation constituted 28 per cent of the total population 
(see Table 3 and Fig. 2). “Honors” for the highest rates were 


6 To preclude an ultimate decline of the present white population about 2,200,000 
white births are required each year. 
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i DISTRIBUTION OF WHITE POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES BY 
NET REPRODUCTION RATES 
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shared by New Mexico and North Dakota, each having registered 
a rate of 153; the lowest rate among the states was that of Oregon, 
which has shown a rate of 85—disregarding the District of Columbia 
with a rate of 63 (see Table 2, col. 2). The wide variations in the 
rates of the total populations should be noticed and clearly kept in 
mind. f 

TABLE 4* 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE STATES IN THE DIFFERENT GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS ACCORDING TO THEIR NET REPRODUCTION 
RATES, 1930 : 





NET REPRODUCTION RATES 





GEOGRAPHIC 
Divisions 
155- | 145- | 135- | 125-] 1x5- | xos- | 05- | 85- | 75- | 65- 
145 | 135 | 125 | ris | ros | os 8s |' 75 65 55 
New England........].....]..... 
Middle ÁAtlantic......|.....].... 


West North Central... 
South Atlantic........ 
East South Central... 
West South Central...|..... 
Mountain............ 
Pacific... eere eI tlie ead he wee efeedes 


Number of states. 








* s Based on Table 2. 


The states of the lowest rates are chiefly situated in the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, and Pacific geographic divisions (see 
Table 4). The East North-Central division has contributed one state 
(Illinois) to this group. The bulk of the stationary group is com- 
posed of states in the South Atlantic division. New England (Rhode 
Island), East North-Central (Ohio), West North-Central (Mis- 
souri), and Mountain (Nevada) divisions are also participating in 
this group, each yielding one state. The group within the range of 
1o above the stationary rate consists mainly of the states in the 
East and West North-Central divisions. The highest rates belong 
to the states in the Mountain, East South-Central, West South- 
Central, and to some in the South Atlantic division. 
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DIFFERENTIAL RATES OF STATES AND CLASSES 


This general comparison of the rates of growth clearly designates 
the southern states as the potential source to which the states in 
the understationary groups, in the East, West, and North, will have 
to resort in order to replenish their potentially declining populations. 

. To recall, however, these rates by states were calculated for the 
total populations, that is, by treating all classes: the rural-farm, 
rural-nonfarm, urban, and city populations as one class. To be sure, 
a state taken as a whole may show a high reproduction rate even 
when some classes of its population have rates below 100. Similarly, 
a state as a whole may indicate a rate smaller than roo, even when 
some of its population classes are above the stationary level. To 
exemplify, we shall turn again to the two states New Mexico and 
Oregon, which occupy the two extremes on the reproduction scale. 
As mentioned once before, the respective reproduction rates of their 
total populations were computed as 153 and 85, in 1930. However, 
not all classes of the population in New Mexico were above the sta- 
tionary level, and not all classes of Oregon were below it. The urban 
population of New Mexico had a reproduction rate of 95, clearly a 
declining population (see Table 2). A further step will reveal the 
fact that it is its population in the 25,000-50,000 group (the city 
of Albuquerque), with a rate of 91, that is responsible for the low 
urban rate. It is obvious that the city population even of New 
Mexico—a state of a high reproduction rate—will have to rely on 
the "outside" in order to maintain its numbers. On the other hand, 
the rural-farm and rural-nonfarm populations of Oregon—the state 
of the lowest reproduction rate—have recorded rates of 116 and 111, 
respectively. Manifestly, the rural population even of this state is 
still able to take care of itself. If identical conditions exist in the 
other states, it is evident that only certain classes of the population 
in certain geographic divisions will be able to supply surplus popula- 
tion"? for the understationary classes in all the states, in North and 
South, East and West. 

We shall begin with.the rural-farm class. The total rural-farm 
population of the United States had in 1930 a rate of 154. Its rates 


17 The term “surplus” refers here to the portion of the population which is in excess 
of the number necessary to keep it stationary. 
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range from 182 on the one extreme to 105 on the other. Alabama, 
Kentucky, North Dakota, and Utah make up the group of the 
highest reproduction rates (185-175 interval); the state of Connecti- 
cut constitutes the lowest group (105-95 interval). The most typical 
rates of the farm population are around 140 and 170 (see Table 3). 
With the exception of North Dakota, all states of the highest rates 
` are located in the South; the lowest rates belong to the states of the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, and Pacific divisions; the farm popu- 
lations of the intermediate rates are in the Central states. 

The total rural-nonfarm population had a reproduction rate of 
129. At its higher extreme the rural-nonfarm population reaches 
the rate of the rural-farm population. Utah and West Virginia show 
rates of 179 and 178, respectively. The state of California is at the 
lowest extreme, showing a rate of 95. This is the only state whose 
nonfarm population is decisively below the stationary level. Thus, 
the rural-nonfarm population of the country as a whole as well as 
of each state separately—with the exception of California—have 
shown in 1930 potentially favorable rates of growth. In the distribu- 
tion of its rates by geographic divisions the rural-nonfarm popula- 
tion follows the general pattern of the rural-farm population. 

The pronounced disparities between the rates within the rural- 
farm as well as within the rural-nonfarm classes demonstrate the 
decisive influence of the geographic or regional factors on the re- 
productivity of their populations. Such is not the case, however, in 
regard to the urban and, particularly, the city population. 

The urban population of the United States as a whole had in 
1930 a reproduction rate of 84. This rate indicates a population 
that would decrease by 16 per cent in a generation, or about one- 
half of x per cent in a year. There was only one state, the state of 
Utah, in which the urban population showed a rate of a potentially 
increasing population. The states of the lowest rates include Cali- 
fornia (62) and Oregon (64). As seen from Table 3, about 75 per 
cent of the total urban population is concentrated within the 95-85 
and 85~75 reproduction groups; about 11 per cent of the population 
make up the stationary group, and about 14 per cent of the popula- 
tion are included in the 75-65 and 65-55 groups, 7 per cent in each 
group. Evidently, the urban population of the United States as a 
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whole, and of each state individually—except the state of Utah— 
are potentially declining populations. 

When compared with those of otlier classes, the interstate varia- 
tions of the rates within the urban class are of a narrower scatter— 
as conspicuously depicted by Figure 2—and their geographical or 
regional pattern of distribution is less distinct. Apparently neither 
the state nor the region exercises as definite an influence in deter- 
mining the reproductivity for the urban population as they do for 
other classes. It should be remembered, however, that the urban 
class is taken here as one unit embracing all places of twenty-five 
hundred inhabitants and over. Of course, such a wide considera- 
tion is definitely biased by the larger cities. We should, therefore, 
gain a better insight into what is happening within the urban popu- 
lation by a further differentiation of this class according to the size 
of cities. 


DIFFERENTIALS BY STATES AND SIZE OF COMMUNITIES 


For the purpose of differentiation, the urban population was di- 
vided into four groups: (x) cities of 100,000 persons and over; (2) 
cities having populations between 50,000 and 100,000 persons; (3) 
cities of 25,000-50,000 inhabitants; and (4) all cities and towns pe 
tween 2,500 and 25,000 populations. 

The net reproduction rate of the white population of the United 
States as a whole living in cities of 100,000 persons and over was 
76 in 1930. Such a population would decline by 24 per cent in a 
generation if left to grow alone at its given rate of reproduction. 
Only one city of the total 93 cities in this group has shown a rate 
above the stationary level; this is the city of Flint, Michigan—and 
for obvious reasons. Five cities were about the stationary interval; 
to this group belong Erie, Salt Lake City (Utah), Gary (Ind.), 
Somerville (Mass.), and Youngstown (Ohio). Taken together, these 
cities in the above stationary groups make up only slightly more 
than 2 per cent of the total population in cities of 100,000 and over. 
This greatest bulk of the cities (61 of the 93 cities) is centered round 
the 80 and 7o intervals, concentrating within themselves 73 per 
cent of the population in this class. Five cities had rates about the 
6o interval, and 3 cities were about the 5o interval. To the latter 
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group belong the cities of Los Angeles, Portland, and San Francisco. 
To recall, a rate of 5o means that such a population would lose half 
of its numbers in one generation. 

The intercity variations of the rates within this class are of a 
narrow spread; a regional pattern in the distribution of the rates 
is hardly noticeable. Apparently, the practice of family limitation 
is practically the same in all these cities. Potentially, they represent 
rapidly declining populations.!* 

With the exception of the states of Kansas, Nebraska, and New 
Jersey, the rates of the total populations living in cities of 50,000- 
100,000 persons were higher than those of 100,000 and over. The 
net reproduction of this class for the United States as a whole was 
83 in 1930, 17 per cent below the stationary level. The highest re- 
production rate (125-15) within this class includes the cities of 
Dearborn (Mich.), Hamilton (Ohio), and Johnstown (Pa.); the 
lowest two groups are formed by Berkeley, Pasadena, and Atlantic 
City. The bulk of the cities is more or less equally distributed within 
the four intervals from 1035-95 to 75-65 (see Table 3). The intercity 
variations within this class are of a wider range. 

The rates are even higher and the range is wider within the next 
class of 25,000-50,000. This class for the United States as a whole 
had a rate of 89 in 1930, 5 per cent higher than that of the total 
urban population. The variations range from a rate of around 150 
on the one extreme (Alequippa, Pa.) to around 5o on the other 
extreme (Brooklinetown, Mass.; Texarkana, Tex.). Fifteen per cent 
of the population (28 of the 185 cities) within this class are above 
the stationary rate. About 19 per cent (33 cities) are within the 
stationary interval; so per cert of the population (93 cities) are 
concentrated within the 95-85 and 85-75 intervals. A juxtaposition 


38 For the rates of the individual cities of 25,000 and over see Karpinos, “Net Repro- 
duction Rates of the White Population in Cities of 25,0co Inhabitants or More in 
the United States, 1930,” Population Index (School of Public Affairs of Princeton Uni- 
versity and the Population Association of America, January, 1938). 


19 The rate of Kansas (70) is that of Topeka; the rate of Nebraska (7o) is that of 
Lincoln; the low rate o New Jersey (66) is mainly to be contributed to Atlantic City, 
which recorded a rate of 25. There are some other cities within this class whose rates 
are lower than those in their own group of 100,000 and above. We are concerned here, 
however, with the class as a whole. 
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of the city rates clearly indicates the inverse relationship between 
fertility and size of city. 

The prevailing association of higher fertilities with smaller sizes 
of cities is more emphatically brought out by examining the rates 
of the 2,500-25,000 group. This group for the United States as a 
whole had a rate of 94 in 1930, that is, 18 per cent above the rate 
of the group of 100,000 and over, 11 per cent above the 50,000- 
100,000 group, 5 per cent above the 25,000-50,000 group, and 10 
per cent above the combined urban class. Twenty-four states, which 
include about 48 per cent of the total population in this class, were 
above or about the stationary level, and 24 states with a population 
of 52 per cent reproduced themselves at understationary rates (see 
Table 3 and Fig. 2). Though showing in general declining popula- 
tions, this group does not reach the low rates of the other. 

Such are the basic facts with respect to the potential growth of the 
white population in the United States as a whole and of its various 
unevenly growing components. On the interaction of these com- 
ponents depends the future of the population. Its growth will ap- 
parently be determined by the rate at which the potentially rapidly 
declining city populations will recruit from outside, and the degree 
at which the newly introduced members, mostly coming from the 
prolific and economically and culturally retarded, southern rural 
classes, will accommodate themselves to the city groups. Should 
these migrants—and it’s the youth that will migrate—adopt the 
mode of life even of the lower-income classes of the city, the future 
growth of the United States population will witness a steeper rate 
of decline than it is assumed. Moreover, signs are pointing toward 
a general narrowing in the range of differentials between the rural 
and urban classes as evidenced by the New England and Pacific 
states, and between the North and South as manifested by the larger 
cities. We may expect thus in the future an accentuated rate of 
decline if no other forces will counteract it, and a greater decline 
means an older population. Furthermore, it seems that our political 
and social life in the future will probably be more and more pro- 
jected against a southern background, as it is the South that ob- 
viously will act as the source of the population replacement for the 
United States. 


` 
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METHOD AND PROCEDURE USED IN COMPUTING 
THE REPRODUCTION RATES 


At first the gross reproduction rates were computed for the total white 
populations of each state in the United States, except Maine—because its births 
are not reported by age of mother—South Dakota and Texas—because they 
were not in the registration area in 1930. The method of computation is well 
known,” The average number of births of 1929 and 1930, as recorded in the 
Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant Mortality Statistics, was used for each specific age 
group, and the unknown births were distributed proportionally. The net re- 
production rates were computed by applying to the gross reproduction rates 
of each state its own life table (all life tables were of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company for 1929-31). The calculated rates were corrected: (1) by 
the corresponding ratios of the number of births in each state between April, 
1929, and April, 1931, to its number of births between January, 1929, and 
January, 1931, since the 1930 census was taken in April, and (2) by the indices 
of underregistration of births based on Whelpton's study.? Lotka's calculations 
for the same states (see notes to Table 2) differ somewhat from ours, mainly 
because he used in his study the indices of births-deficiency of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

The reproduction rates for the rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, urban, and city 
populations were computed in the following manner. The calculated specific 
fertilities of each age group of the total population in each state were applied to 
the age composition of its different populations. For instance, it was calculated 
how many female children would be born to the rural farm, or to the rural 
nonfarm, or to the urban population of Illinois, or to the city of Chicago or to 
any other city of 25,000 and over in the state, had each of these populations 
reproduced itself at the specific fertilities of the state as a whole. To obtain 
the total number of births the ratio of 1,058 (male births) : 1,000 (female births) 
was used. Unless fertility is different, the resulting number of births computed 
on this standardizing basis should be substantially the same as the reported 
or actual one, for in each case the actual age composition was used. The actual 
births were calculated on the basis of the children under one year of age in 
1930, as given in the 1930 census. Indices were obtained by relating the actual 
number of births calculated on this basis to the computed number of standard- 
ized births. These indices represent of course the ratios of the fertility of the 
particular populations of the state to the fertility of its total population. By 
multiplying the gross reproductions of the state by these ratios the gross repro- 
duction rates of the populations in consideration were obtained. From these the 
net reproduction rates were calculated and corrected for underenumeration of 

2 R, R. Kuczynski, The Balance of Births and Deaths (Macmillan Co., 1928); Bernard 
D. Karpinos, “A Stationary Population," Human Biology, December, 1935. 


2: P, K, Whelpton, “The Completeness of Birth Registration in the United States,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, June, 1934. 
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children. The index of enumeration of children under one year of age in 1930 
was found to be 92.02, which is slightly lower than the one given by Whelpton, 
92.16," because the average number of births of 1929 and 1930 was used. 

The same procedure was applied to Maine. In this case, however, the average 
births of 1929-30 as reported in the birth, stillbirth, and infant mortality statis- 
tics were used in calculating the reproduction rates of the total population. 
For the other classes of Maine as well as for all classes of South Dakota and 
Texas, the children under 1 year of age were taken as the basis of computa- 
tion. The specific fertility rates of the total white population of the United 
States were assumed in computing the standardized births for these three states. 

In applying the specific iertility rates to the cities in the 25,000-100,000 
groups, the decennial (instead of the quinquennial) rates had to be used—with 
some corrections—for the age groups from 34 to 54, as the census 
reports the population for these cities by such age intervals. The Boston 
Life Table of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company (1929-31)—only avail- 
able city table—was used in computing the net reproduction rates for the cities 
of 100,000 and over; the Urban Life Table of the United States (1929-31) was 
applied to all other cities. For the computation of the rates of Texas, the 
above-mentioned United States Life Tables were used. The net reproduction 
rate for the United States as a whole comprises all states, including Maine, 
South Dakota, and Texas. 

The method was first tried out experimentally by comparing rates com- 
puted directly with those computed for the same states by the standardizing 
procedure. The differences were indeed very negligible. In cases where additional 
studies should prove that the applied underregistration rates or underenumera- 
tion index are either too high or too low, it is a simple matter to make the 
corresponding changes in the reproduction rates. For this purpose merely mul- 
tiply the reproduction rates of the particular state, or class, or city by the ratio 
of the newly obtained index to the one applied in this study. 


UNITED States PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ; 


COMMENT 


Dr. Karpinos calls attention again to the differentials in reproduction 
rates between states and between the urban and rural populations of the 
several states. He, no doubt, exaggerates somewhat the degree of igno- 
rance of these differentials on the part of those interested in population 
matters, as well as of the public likely to read the American Journal of 
Sociology. Most of these persons are already familiar with both the 
"intrinsic" or the "true" rates of natural increase for the states and with 
replacement indexes for a large number of communities within states as 


2 Ibid, 
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well as for the states themselves. However, in the absence of direct data 
showing differences in the size of the family in different communities and 
regions, it is highly advantageous to present differentials in reproduction 
arrived at from as many different types of calculations as possible. 

To the commentator there are three significant points worthy of note 
in such a study: (a) The very large differentials in rates of reproduction 
between the urban and rural populations in all parts of the country, and 
the fact that the differential increases as the difference in size of com- 
munity increases may be of special significance. (b) The differentials be- 
tween regions, e.g., between the South and the Pacific states, show that 
for the immediate future some regions are going to contribute far more to 
our population than others. (c) The fact that we are not now producing 
enough children to maintain our numbers when our age makeup has be- 
come adjusted to present birth-rates and death-rates must at least make 
us pause to consider—whither bound. 

The differentials in rates of reproduction raise many questions of local 
and national import. Only a few of these can be stated here, and even 
these few must be left unanswered. 

In the past our cities have grown (a) by an excess of births over deaths, 
(b) by a net immigration from abroad, and (c) by a net movement from 
rural areas. What will be their growth when, as will be the case in two 
or three decades, they have only the third source to draw from? Further- 
more, the differentials in the replacement rates of New England and the 
South suggest that even this source will flow much less copiously in the 
near future than it has in the past. Again, will such rural-urban move- 
ment follow the same paths as in the past? This question is of particular 
significance in view of the availability of cheap electric power in many 
small communities and the general use of motor vehicles. Will our great 
cities continue to become greater? 

The regional differentials in reproduction make us wonder whether the 
Northeast will remain as dominant industrially and commercially in the 
future as it has been in the past. New England and the Middle Atlantic 
states are failing to maintain their numbers by a considerable margin, 
while the South Atlantic and East South Central states have rates suf- 
ficient to supply an increase of more than x per cent a year. Will these 
differentials affect the pattern of regional distribution during the next 
few decades? Is it not possible that the regions of large natural increase 
wil become the regions of large population increase? This is not a 
prophecy; it is merely a question of whether the natural resistance to 
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migration may not cause some shift in the regional distribution of popula- 
tion in the not distant future. 

The uniformly higher rate of reproduction in the country suggests 
at least the possibility that controlling the distribution of population as 
between these types of communities may have a significant effect upon 
the birth-rate of the nation. At present we do not know whether these 
rural-urban differentials represent merely a time lag in the country in the 
practice of contraception or an enduring difference in the attitude of coun- 
try and city people toward rearing children. The fact that the urban- 
rural differentials are proportionally about as great in New England as in 
the East South Central states would seem to indicate that at least a part 
of the differential is to be attributed to the differences in manner of living 
in city and country. If this proves to be the case it is clearly a matter of 
some importance to see that an increasing proportion of our population is 
given the opportunity to live in rural communities even though engaged 
in nonagricultural occupations. All this is assuming, of course, that we 
wish to maintain or perhaps even to increase somewhat our present num- 
bers. 

The fact that within two or three decades, even with present birth- 
rates, the nation will begin to decline in numbers also raises questions of 
very great importance. We should not get excited over this probable de- 
cline and rush to adopt measures calculated to increase the birth-rate. 
But we must recognize that we are faced with the question of whether or 
not we want our population to decline. We are going to be forced to think 
seriously about the advantages and the disadvantages of a declining popu- 
lation. Will a declining population make it possible to improve our 
standards of living or will it have the opposite effect? Will it have harm- 
ful or beneficial effects upon our social institutions? Will it affect our 
ability to protect ourselves in a world where force still seems to play the 
leading role? These questions and many others cannot be answered now 
because we do not have the necessary information, but we must recognize 
their importance and get ready to find answers and make decisions. 

Our welfare as individuals and as a nation is involved in dealing wisely 
with the problems posed by a declining and a differential birth-rate. They 
cannot be dodged; they can only be postponed. It would not be wise, 
however, to postpone their consideration too long and then find ourselves 


suddenly forced to make hasty decisions. 
WARREN S. THOMPSON 
Scripps FoUNDATION FOR RESEARCH 
IN POPULATION STUDIES 


SOCIAL MEDICINE AS A FIELD FOR SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 


MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


The oldest of the professions and the youngest of the sciences have be- 
come interdependent without knowing it. The dependence of medicine 
upon the physical and biological sciences has long been recognized. Early 
in the twentieth century psychology and medicine began to interpene- 
trate more than ever before. The social elements in the development of 
personality have been explored during the same period by sociologists as 
well as psychologists and are being incorporated somewhat haltingly into 
the studies and thinking of psychiatrists. From the point of view of social 
function, the application of medical knowledge has become increasingly 
dependent upon group action. The individual physician and his patient 
can no longer constitute the universe within which medical knowledge is 
developed and applied. Conversely, the recent development and the pres- 
ent functioning of medicine cannot be understood without studies in the 
social as well as the medical sciences. 

These statements require illustration. The attempt to control com- 
municable disease through group action is an example of social factors in 
the application of medical knowledge which runs back far into human his- 
tory. During the past fifty years the knowledge and techniques of surgery 
have been made capable of safe and widespread application through the 
transformation and expansion of an ancient social institution—the hos- 
pital. There the science and technology of medicine can be seen in daily . 
interplay with social and economic elements. The discovery early in this 
century of means for detecting susceptibility to diphtheria and of immun- 
izing susceptible children against it has been capable of large application 
only through organized social action, in which public-health departments 
and schools have been the chief agents, along with such social institutions 
as the family and the organized medical profession. 

Professor Ogburn says, “That marvelous grouping which we call a city 
is a result of the transportation inventions and stationary machines using 
non-animal sources of power."* He might have added, “and of the sani- 
tary inventions, also.” For the modern city would have a death-rate some 
three times its present level and would be swept periodically by devastat- 
ing epidemics without those inventions which have made possible the or- 
ganized control of water, milk, and food supplies. Recent advances in 


* American Journal of Sociology, November, 1937, p. 366. 
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medical knowledge and its application have greatly affected the age con- 
stitution of the population. Whereas one baby in every five or six used to 
die before the end of its first year, now only about one in fifteen or twenty 
dies. The reduction of mortality in childhood and early adult life, along 
with contraception (this especially exemplifying the interrelation of medi- 
cal and social factors) have increased the average age of the population 
and the proportion of middle-aged and elderly persons. Social factors as 
well as medical have, of course, contributed to these changes. These shifts 
in age of population have in turn altered the subject matter with which a 
large part of medicine primarily deals, ie., the prevalent types of dis- 
ease. The chronic and so-called degenerative diseases now come into pre- 
dominance as causes of disability and death, contrasting with a period 
not long ago when the importance of these diseases was relatively much 
less as compared with the acute infections. 

Every advance in the powers of the medical sciences to prevent and 
control disease increases their interpenetration with the social sciences. 
This has been little recognized. In fact, there has been, implicitly or ex- 
plicitly, an assumption of separatism between medical and social scien- 
tists. With occasional individual exceptions, neither group has seen the 
other field as bearing on his own. This has been due less to the mere in- 
sularity of specialism than to a mutually exclusive concept of each field. 

The sciences dealing with the physical and mental health of human be- 
ings will depend in increasing degree upon social research for their develop- 
ment and for the application of scientific knowledge. The social sciences, 
on their part, must take into account more and more the effects of the 
medical sciences upon population, the family, community life, industry, 
agriculture, and social institutions in general. The present article will at- 
tempt merely to suggest some illustrations of lines of social research which 
would enter sections of the medical field and which might illumine these 
segments for both medical and social scientists. 

Many inventions capable of application to the prevention, care, and 
control of disease have been made during the last thirty years in medicine 
and its associated technologies. How rapidly are these inventions actually 
applied? Can we measure their diffusion-rate, or, if we take the opposite 
approach, the degree of lag in their application? Studies here will be use- 
ful; and they will also shed light upon social processes in a field wherein 
direct profit to individuals often does not arise from the application of in- 
ventions and wherein their application frequently involves changes in 
emotional patterns of professional work. 

Scientific measures of diffusion-rate, or of lag, require indices of the 
rate of application of inventions. For the control of tuberculosis two sig- 
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nificant indices are (1) the use of the X-ray as.a means of diagnosis and 
(2) the number of hospital beds for tuberculosis in proportion to popula- 
tion. Organized efforts to establish tuberculosis hospital beds began over 
thirty years ago. The use of the X-ray as a recognized part of standard. 
diagnostic procedure is only about ten years old. Data can be obtained 
which would enable one to set up these indices for certain areas. 

The proportion of births taking place in hospitals is an index of the ap- 
plication of inventions which have increased the safety of mothers and 
which are correlated with advances in medicine and with changes in social 
custom. These figures can be had for states, cities, and counties, or 
through special studies for particular population groups within any area. 
'The proportion of young children who have been immunized against diph- 
theria is an index of the diffusion-rate of an invention which is capable of 
eliminating this disease. This figure can be obtained from the records of 
many public-health departments. Diabetes is a disease of increasing 
prevalence which for about fifteen years has been capable of control 
through the use of insulin. How rapidly has the use of insulin been dif- 
fused? The current campaign against syphilis justifies special studies. 
Arsenicals, the specific drugs used in the treatment of syphilis, have been 
known since about 1910. The extent to which these drugs are used, in 
proportion to the amount judged by specialists to be needed for the esti- 
mated existing number of cases in a given population, should serve as an 
index of the extent to which existing knowledge is now being applied to 
the control of this disease. Such an index is now available for the United 
States as a whole but needs to be worked out for states and local areas. 

Those interested in the functioning and the genetics of social institu- 
tions will find numerous studies awaiting them in social medicine. Of the 
organization and action of state and natiorial medical societies, there are 
published records available. All too little has been done by sociologists in 
studying the policies and functioning of professional groups. Studies of 
county medical societies over a period of time could be made by any stu- 
dent who could gain access to the records through personal connection 
with local physicians. 

Important businesses have developed dealing with commodities having 
intimate relations with medicine. Besides the drug business, which has 
already received some attention, there are specialized businesses such as 
eyeglasses and X-ray apparatus. These warrant study both from econom- 
ic and sociological standpoints, especially with regard to the interactions 
between these businesses and the work and incomes of physicians. 

_A variety of new experiments or plans in the organization of medical 
services are now under way in the United States, most being of recent 
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origin. Voluntary hospital insurance, industrial or co-operative plans of 
medical care, clinics and other agencies established by physicians for group 
practice, are among such “experiments.” These would yield much fruit 
if studied as social enterprises. The same is true of hospitals, the study of 
which has been left thus far to administrative technicians. 

From the psychological approach medicine presents attractive oppor- 
tunities for research. Professor L, J. Henderson’s paper, “The Patient 
and Physician as a Social System,"? suggests that the age-old relationship 
between the physician and his client justifies, and certainly it needs, scien- 
tific investigation. The authority of the physician perhaps rested original- 
ly upon foundations similar to that of the priest. Today we like to speak 
of medical authority as based upon science. The attitudes of physicians 
and patients toward one another are much more varied than formerly 
because of the numerous specialties, some of which call for more continu- 
ous and integral personal relationships than do others. Moreover, the 
relation of physician to patient in the acute and emergent diseases which 
constituted most medical service in former times is far from characteristic 
of the relationships in the chronic non-incapacitating illnesses and in the 
preventive services which are common today. These relationships, con- 
ditioned as they are by contemporary culture as well as by the personal- 
ities concerned, greatly need exploration. 

As one phase of these relationships, the choice of physician may be 
suggested. “Free choice," or some degree of freedom in choice, is char- 
acteristic of almost all systems of medical service, except when the local 
supply of physicians is too small to make choice possible. Much discus- 
sion of “free choice” has taken place upon an extremely small basis of 
fact. How are choices exercised by patients today in cities, for example, 
where many potential choices exist, as between general practitioners and 
specialists, as between individual physicians and hospitals or clinics, and 
as between physicians and alternative resources such as drug stores, chiro- 
practors, etc.? The actual choices of medical resources made by families 
over a period of time would be worth collecting, even on a small scale, as 
a sampling study. The motivation of these choices, as inferred from testi- 
mony could be investigated at the same time. 

Sickness includes not only organic changes and pathological processes 
but also emotional processes and personality states. The healing process 
during an illness is conditioned by all these factors. The emotional state 
and the personality are conditioned by the social group of which the pa- 
tient is a part. This social group is of special importance during con- 
valescence from acute disease and during the entire period of many chronic 


? New England Journal of Medicine, 212, No. 18 (May 2, 1935), 819-23. 
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diseases. Little attention has been given to the study of these social re- 
lationships as an element in therapy, even by physicians and medical- 
social workers, in mental hospitals and tuberculosis sanitoriums. 

A mass of information regarding physicians exists in published form. 
The name of every physician in the United States can be found in the 
Directory of the American Medical Association, with his age, medical 
school, specialty, and other data reported. These directories have been 
published since 1906. Only very general statistical studies have been 
made from this wealth of material which awaits analysis by those inter- 
ested in the ecology of medical personnel and institutions. The mobility 
of physicians, their location and movement through areas of different 
economic and social characteristics during their career, can be studied for 
any city, county or state over a period of thirty years. Such studies would 
be of substantial value in urban, perhaps still more in rural areas. For 
hospitals, data of similar type are also available for the study of this de- 
veloping social institution. 

Vital statistics have been collected and used for a long time for practi- 
cal purposes. Mortality and morbidity data have been essential for the 
practical guidance of administrative programs for preventing and con- 
trolling disease. But morbidity and mortality rates should be considered 
in the light of more fundamental questions. What do these rates measure? 
In what degree are they measures of the “health” of a community? Isa 
community "healthy" in some proportion to the average length of life 
or to its general or corrected death-rate? A larger proportion of elderly 
persons in the population will tend to heighten the death-rate, although 
this may be accompanied by increase in the average length of life and also 
by more chronic illness and disability among middle-aged and elderly per- 
sons. What are the indices of “health”? Stouman and Falk recently pub- 
lished a study? which should be only the beginning of numerous investiga- 
tions. The analysis of morbidity and mortality statistics in relation to 
one another, to age and sex changes in population, to economic status, to 
occupation, and to geographical distribution, present important oppor- 
tunities for research. Such studies can be pursued to advantage on a com- 
munity basis, whenever economic and social data regarding the popula- 
tion are available from other sources, and can also be carried out for the 
usual political subdivisions over periods of time. 

The correlation between infant mortality and economic status has been 
investigated by the federal Children's Bureau; the variation of tubercu- 
losis according to color has been studied by Howard Whipple Green in 


3K. Stouman and I. S. Falk, “Health Indices," Quarterly Bulletin of the Health 
Organisation of the League of Nations, Vol. V, Extract No. 33 (December, 1936). 
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Cleveland. These illustrate the fruitfulness of this field. In current vital 
statistics and in the data available from hospitals and other medical in- 
stitutions, we have a large mass of quantitative material which, if prop- 
erly analyzed in relationship with social and economic data, should yield 
important results not only in connection with social medicine but in il- 
luminating general problems of urban and rural life. 

Medical care does not involve merely technical procedures in behalf of 
the sick, administered by individuals. It is a highly personalized service, 
directly integrated with many phases of its contemporary culture. With- 
in a diversified modern community we find different patterns of medical 
service among different culture types within the community, just as we 
find corresponding differences in the patterns of medical service when cul- 
ture types at different periods of time or in different parts of the world are 
compared. The correspondence between the culture type and the patterns 
and organization of medical services have received almost no attention 
from those directly concerned with medicine. Here is an important field, 
which belongs peculiarly to the sociologist, awaiting exploration through 
local investigations and genetic studies. Most American studies of Euro- 
pean systems of medical care and health insurance have been made with- 
out consideration of their interdependence with the surrounding culture. 
Much of the controversy arising in this country concerning the applica- 
tion of European systems to American conditions has arisen because of 
this deficiency. 

The preceding suggestions of topics for research are merely illustrative. 
Many others might be suggested. Moreover, the historian, the political 
scientist, and the economist have opportunity along with the sociologist to 
pursue research in this field. Most of the “histories of medicine" have 
consisted of biographies of physicians. A much broader approach is need- 
ed. The organization and administration of medicine in relation to gov- 
ernments will continue to be the subject of rodomontade, until these sub- 
jects have been taken up by scientists. A number of “fact-collecting” in- 
vestigations have been made on the economic aspects of medicine and 
some studies in theoretical and applied economics have been pursued. 
Many more beckon. Illustrations of these must be left to a separate pa- 
per. During the next few years many small specialized studies in these 
fields will probably contribute more toward determining the significance 
of the material than a few large organized projects. Health is a pervasive 
interest of all persons, but it involves society as well as individuals. Its 
study requires the social sciences as well as biology and medicine. 


New Yonx City 


THE STUDY OF SENESCENCE: PSYCHIATRIC AND 
SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS: 


GEORGE LAWTON 


The study of senescence consists of two phases: first, an investigation of the 
mental abilities of old people; second, a study of their emotional lives. We know 
very little in a scientific way about either aspect. The psychometric investiga- 
tions currently available are scarce and inadequate, while psychiatric and socio- 
logical studies are almost nonexistent. There is no phase of the lives of old 
people where we are able to draw up a list of criteria for adjustment or malad- 
justment, normalcy or deviation. 

The psychological difficulties which aged people present fall under the follow- 
ing heads: 

1. The problems of individuals previously neurotic, borderline psychotic, 
psychotic, feeble-minded, and deteriorated. Mental illness in this category is 
not to be attributed to aging and is theoretically preventable or removable 
through individual and social therapy. 

2. The minor maladjustments of fairly adequate old people caused by ex- 
cessive economic pressures and inhibitory social attitudes, Here, too, behavior 
irregularities cannot be looked upon as part of the aging process. Such lesser 
mental disturbances may be mitigated through the relaxation of the pressures 
and inhibitions causing them. 

3. The stresses and strains of those individuals undergoing normal mental 
and emotional decline. These adjustments are intrinsic to the aging process 
itself, though we do not all decline at the same rate in the same capacities. 

* As we pass from middle to late maturity we find ourselves being deprived 
of more and more activities and satisfactions which filled our lives earlier. These 
deprivations, however, are not solely the inevitable concomitants of aging, but 
of the way our society treats aging. The tribulations of old age are as much 
sociological as they are biological. Many of the so-called disagreeable traits of 
old people or tragic aspects of aging are the results of the kind of civilization 
we have built up in this country. 

Instead of treating old age with indifference or sentimental pity, we should 
study it objectively and then enforce whatever recommendations are called for 


t This is a summary of a paper delivered before the section on Care of the Aged of 
the Welfare Council, New York City, April 28, 1938, the full text of which has been 
deposited with the Documentation Division of Science Service, and may be ordered as 
Doc. 1117 from Science Service, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, D.C., remitting 
29 cents for microfilm (images 1 in. high on standard 35-mm. motion-picture film) or 
$1.10 for photoprints (6X8 in. in size) readable without optical aid. 

This service makes possible the publication in the Journal, in summary form, of 
many research studies where limitations of space do not provide for publication in full, 
and at the same time the complete text of papers with detailed statistical tables will 
be available to specialists who work with similar problems. 
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by such a study. A thorough attack on the problem of aging must consist of at 
least the following steps: + 

1. Intensive, systematic studies over long periods of time should be made 
of the mental abilities, the interests, the recreational activities, the personalities, 
and the emotional problems of large groups of men and women in each age 
decade from forty to eighty. These groups should consist of individuals in both 
urban and rural environments who are adequate and inadequate mentally, 
emotionally, and physically. Such studies should be conducted by psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, physicians, and sociologists in individual and collective 
research programs. E 

2. When we have facts about old poeple and not before, old age guidance 
clinics should be set up to handle the problems of senescents, such clinics to 
function in exactly analogous fashion to present-day child-guidance bureaus. 

3. When the first two steps have been accomplished, perhaps individual 
psychologists and psychiatrists will start to include senescents in their practice. 
At this point we shall begin securing data on the possibilities of therapy with 
the aged. . 

4. Courses in geriatrics, utilizing the facts revaled by research workers and 
clinicians, should be established in the medical schools. This will equip future 
physicians to understand better the effects of mental attitudes on the bodily 
ailments of aged patients. 

5. Social planning and change will be necessary in order to effect any lasting 
reduction in the maladjustments of old people. Every human being has the 
right to be usefully engaged in normal social and economic activities, if phy- 
sically able, as long as he lives. When the usual work program is impossible 
for reasons tied up with physical and mental efficiency, then a modified work 
program is in order. These are the best solutions. However, the next best is 
retirement on savings or annuities provided for by the individual himself and, 
where this is not possible, which is generally the case, retirement on old age 
pensions. Many persons do not fare well if they are inactive even though they 
may be economically secure. Such persons should be encouraged through adult- 
education programs to use their leisure time for recreations and hobbies which 
involve them in normal social relationships. 

. 6, Through educational programs in the schools and colleges and elsewhere 

young people and adults will be enabled to prepare for the problems that they 
will face as they grow older. They also will have greater understanding of the 
old persons with whom they come in contact, grandparents, teachers, employers, 
etc. Finally, adult-education programs will teach old people something about 
themselves. 

There is no group of persons whose mental welfare is more neglected. than 
that of old people. This neglect is world-wide. Even those countries who are 
reputedly the most advanced in respect to social services generally think old 
age pensions a sufficient solution of the problem. It may very well be that the 
United States will be the leader in the new science of geriatrics. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, 
the editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews 
appearing in the Journal. 


SOCIAL TIME: A METHODOLOGICAL AND 
FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS: 


Dr. George Devereux in his letter to you printed in your issue of May, 1938, 
has performed a valuable service in drawing attention to the fact that it is really 
not possible to postulate a fundamental difference between physical and social 
time; nonetheless, as Dr. Devereux recognizes, Sorokin and Merton's statement 
of the difference is a perfectly valid one. Social time is merely a form of physical 
time, and may assume different forms in different cultures even though physical 
time, as such, may go altogether unrecognized. The same may be said of the 
concept of space, which varies considerably from people to people.3 In our own 
culture we use a standard of time which is based upon astronomical events; 
and we have until very recently measured all changes in space, social and other- 
wise, within the framework created by this standard. 

Entirely apart from the great changes brought about in our thinking in this 
connection by relativistic theory, it has become increasingly apparent to a 
number of workers in different fields! that the naive use of the measure of 
physical or chronological time not only fails to give a proper account of what 
has happened or is happening to the structures studied within their fields but 
actually distorts and falsifies the process of happening. Since the frame through 
which one is observing, i.e., chronological time, renders it possible to observe 
only a succession of events on the "single" ordinate of astronomical clock time, 
such events must perforce be described in terms of chronologic time, whereas 
they may be proceeding at rates incapable of apprehension through the meas- 
uring devices of that frame. Through the chronologic frame, events are appre- 
hended as more or less orderly sequences in an orderly continuum, whereas in 
reality events are never that. What the chronologic frame actually provides is 


t American Journal of Sociology, XLII (March, 1937), 615-29. 

2 Ibid., XLIII (May, 1938), 967-69. 

3 See the sources referred to in Pitirim A. Sorokin and Robert K. Merton, “Social 
Time: A Methodological and Functional Analysis," zbid., XLII (March, 1937), 618-27; 
also L. Lévy-Bruhl, ‘‘Le Temps et l'espace du monde mythique," Scientia, LVII (1935), 
139-49, and Primitives and the Supernatural (New York, 1935), pp. 48 ff. 

4 C. Crampton, "Physiological Age," American Physical Education Review, Vol. XIII 
(1998); Le Comte de Nouy, Biological Time (New York, 1936), to mention an old 
source and a recent authority only. Sorokin and Merton have already mentioned the 
psychologist's use of the concept of mental age. 
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an arbitrary account of more or less complex series of events statistically treated 
in terms of chronologic moments. A mother, for example, looking through the 
chronologic frame may say, “Mary is ten years old today." We correctly under- 
stand that Mary was brought into the world just ten years ago. Now, in the 
afternoon Mary's physician calls (he happens to be a competent biologist) and 
makes his quarterly examination; he notes in his record “Mary X, physiologic 
age eighteen years, chronologic age ten years." Here the physician is observing 
through an auxiliary frame, the physiologic frame, in addition to the conven- 
tional chronologic one. In terms of development Mary, from the physician's 
standpoint, is eighteen years of age, although chronologically she is simply ten 
years of age. From the developmental point of view Mary has accomplished in 
ten years what, on the average, it takes eighteen years to accomplish. By every 
biological and psychological test Mary is eighteen years of age, the equal of any 
eighteen-year-old girl who has reached the eighteen-year-old standard of physio- 
logical and mental development. But chronologically and legally she is still 
ten years of age. Should Mary happen to give birth to a child shortly after her 
tenth birthday, the fact is likely to be widely reported in the press as a sort of 
natural wonder. From such a chronologic standpoint the immediately relevant 
fact that from the standpoint of reproductive capacity she happens to be of 
nubile age is of no importance whatsoever. Needless to say, from the point of 
view of an intelligent society the latter fact is of far greater importance than the 
former.5 

The difference between physiologic and chronologic time is obvious, and re- 
solves itself into the fundamental factor of rate. Mary's rate of development has 
been rapid, compared to that of most girls—that is, rapid in terms of develop- 
ment measured in terms of chronologic moments. Thus, fundamentally, we 
are still measuring in terms of the clock; all that we are doing is to recognize hy 
an approach through another frame that events may vary in rate within the 
same intervals of chronologic time not only in different individuals but also in 
the same individual at different times. Hence, it is obvious that chronologic 
time as a description of rate of change, in terms of equal amounts or intervals, 
is a very unsatisfactory measure, since it both obscures and falsifies what is 
actually proceeding developmentally. If we now introduce the concept of 
physiologic time in terms of primary rate, bringing in chronologic time only as 
a secondary measure, it is possible to give a true account of what is occurring. 
Clearly, the more important measure from the point of view of the biologist is 
the physiologic rate of development and not the total number of chronologic 
moments during which the organism has developed. 


5 For a discussion of the social as well as the physiological aspects of the fact see the 
forthcoming studies by the present writer under the general title “Adolescent Sterility,”’ 
in the Quarterly Review of Biology; see also C. G. Hartman, “On the Relative Sterility 
of the Adolescent Organism,” Science, LXXIV, 226-27; M. F. Ashley-Montagu, “The 
Adolescent Sterility Period in Man," American Journal of Physical Anthropology, XXI 
(1936), Suppl. 13, and Coming into Being among the Australian Aborigines (New York, 
1938), pp. 238-76. 
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Rate determines degree of development, and organisms develop at different 
rates at different times during their development. A statement of the amount of 
chronologic time during which any structure has existed tells us nothing of this 
rate. It is the latter which alone gives value and significance to the former, i.e., 
to chronologic time—precisely, for example, as the Congli, quoted by Sorokin 
and Merton, evaluate long periods of time not by their actual duration but by 
their qualitative or social significance.6 To a certain extent we, of course, do the 
same when we speak of the Tudor, Elizabethan, Restoration, Napoleonic, and 
Victorian periods. Each such period is taken to possess a special character of a 
qualitative kind; and it is noticeable that, when we think of these periods 
(without “dates’’), we tend to think of them as if they had been of equal dura- 
tion.? This, however, is an aspect of the subject which has been quite ably 
treated by Sorokin and Merton. . 

In physics “frequency” and in music “tempo” are the terms which may be 
equated with the concept of “rate” as it is beginning to be used in biology? and 
just as, in physics, alterations in wave-length frequencies may serve to change 
one substance or sensation into another, or, as in music, alterations in tempo 
may serve to change a lively secular tune into a cantus firmus for a Mass, so a 
“speeding-up” or a “slowing-down” of the rate of social development may result 
in a corresponding alteration of the character of the continuum in which these 
events occur. Hence, it is clear that it would be quite unsound to compare any 
two events which had been subjected to such changes with one another without 
taking these changes into account. 

Just as there is no unitary, uniform, or homogeneous rate of development 
which characterizes an organism, but a multiplicity of rates and patterns of 
rates characterizing the same structures of the organism at different stages in 
development, so it is with social events within any conventionally delimited 
period of time. Just as there is no empirically constant relation between 
physiological, mental, and chronological age, so there is no empirically constant 
relation between social and chronologic time. The clear recognition of this 
fact cannot fail to be of the greatest service to sociology. 


M. F. ASHLEY-MONTAGU 
HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


6 Mills, The Ao Nagas (London, 1926), p. 400, 

7 Tt is of interest to note here that a reviewer, writing in the Times (London), Liter- 
ary Supplement, No. 19or (July 9, 1938), p. 469, makes the statement that “the 
simplest societies still living to-day have as much history behind them as we Europeans, 
their contemporaries, have... .’’; and in parenthesis he adds, ‘and history means 
change at varying rates.” The elaboration of this latter remark has, of course, the 
very widest implications for sociological and anthropological studies, 

8 See J. Huxley, Problems of Relative Growth (New York, 1934); R. Goldschmidt, 
Physiological Genetics (New York, 1938). 

9R. E. M. Harding, Origins of Musical Time and Expression (New York, 1938), pp. 
If. : . 
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RESEARCH NEWS 


National Resources Commitiee—The Committee has announced the 
publication of the report on “The Problems of a Changing Population,” 
which deals with the human resources of the nation. This study was 
carried on under the auspices of the Committee on Population Problems, 
consisting of Edwin B. Wilson, chairman, Harvard University; William 
F. Ogburn, University of Chicago; Warren S. Thompson, Scripps Founda- 
tion for Research in Population Problems; David L. Edsall, M.D., 
Harvard University; and Lewis C. Gray, economist, United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. The technical staff was under the direction 
of Frank Lorimer, secretary of the Population Association of America. 

The volume includes sections on the following topics: (1) the trend of 
population, economic aspects; (2) regional distribution of economic op- 
portunity; (3) trends in population redistribution; (4) regional and racial 
differences in reproduction rates; (5) social conditions affecting birth- 
rates; (6) physical characteristics and biological inheritance; (7) health 
and physical development; (8) social development and education; and 
(9) cultural diversity in American life. 

The report gives two forecasts of the probable future population of the 
country: first, a maximum estimate of approximately 1 58,000,000 popula- 
tion in 1990; the other, a minimum estimate placing the population peak 
at 139,000,000 in 1955 with a decrease of 10,000,000 during the following 
quarter-century. 

For the first time the American public has available in systematic 
form the data necessary for consideration in shaping broad national 
policies regarding our population problems. 


The Negro Youth Siudy.—The basic problem of this research project 
is the effect upon the personality of Negro youth of their minority 
racial status. An attempt is being made to analyze the nature of the ad- 
justments, the aggressions, the frustrations, and the gains which youth 
may experience in being subjected to controls of social class and social 
caste. Complete case studies are being made to avoid either over- or 
underemphasis of the race factor. At present research workers and assist- 
ants are engaged in conducting the field investigation. 
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The social adjustments of Negro youth are being studied in his cultural 
environment by use of ecological and social organizational materials and 
of a variety of informal data reflecting the intimate controls within the 
Negro social world. 

The personality reactions of youth to the patterns of his immediate 
social world and of his larger community are being analyzed by the help 
of life-history materials, attitude tests, guided and unguided interviews, 
and other approaches to secure as complete case histories as possible. 

'The study now includes the following centers: New York, Chicago, 
Washington, Louisville, Greensboro, New Orleans, Natchez, Nashville, 
and five rural counties in five rural southern states. 

All the field work will be completed in January and the next six months 
will be devoted to writing up the complete report. The research secretary 
of the study is Robert L. Sutherland, Bucknell University. The area di- 
rectors are W. Lloyd Warner, University of Chicago; E. Franklin Frazier, 
Howard University; Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University; and Allison 
Davis, Dillard University. Other members of the research staff include 
Walter A. Adams, M.D., John Dollard, Lewis W. Jones, Charles H. Par- 
rish, and Ira DeA. Reid. 


Harvard. University.—Research is being continued in the field of indus- 
trial hazards, which was begun by the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration and participated in by Elton Mayo, psychologist; L. J. 
Henderson, physiologist; W. Lloyd Warner, cultural anthropologist; and 
others. In the projects in this field there are now co-operating the schools 
of medicine, engineering, and law of the University, as well as its depart- 
ments of psychology and social sciences. Two investigations included in 
this research are the sociological study by the technique of the interview 
of 40,000 employees of a large industrial concern, and social anthropologi- 
cal studies made at Newburyport, Massachusetts, Natchez, Mississippi, 
and County Clare, Ireland. 

Other research recently completed or under way in the social sciences 
includes: human behavior in the light of time budgets, P. A. Sorokin; a 
sociological study of friendship, R. K. Merton; informal institutional con- 
trol in the medical profession, Talcott Parsons; public opinion and propa- 
ganda, Gordon Allport and C. J. Friedrich; Marxism and foreign relations 
of the Soviet Union, T. A. Taracouzio; the sociology of law, N. S. Tima- 
sheff; church and state, George G. Wilson, S. B. Fay, and W. E. Hocking; 
survey of crime and criminal justice in, Boston, Felix Frankfurter; in- 
terregional competition in agriculture, J. D. Black; Massachusetts com- 
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munities in depression, Carle C. Zimmerman; Boston high-school grad- 
uates in prosperity and depression (1920-34), R. K. Merton and Carle 
C. Zimmerman; illness and unemployment in Boston, E. P. Hutchinson. 


Institute of Juvenile Research.—Under the direction of the department 
of sociology, of which Clifford R. Shaw is the head, a series of research 
projects in the field of delinquency is in progress. Among those nearing 
completion are the following: (1) juvenile delinquency and urban areas, an 
analysis of the distribution of juvenile delinquency for some thirty cities 
in the United States, by C. R. Shaw and H. D. McKay; (2) companions 
in crime, a study of fifteen members of a criminal gang, by C. R. Shaw 
and Saul D. Alinsky; and (3) the life-history of a delinquent and a non- 
delinquent brother by C. R. Shaw and Edward M. Haydon. A study of 
the criminal careers of five brothers by C. F. Shaw, H. D. McKay, and 
James F. McDonald, carried on over a period of fifteen years, is completed 
and will be published this month by the University of Chicago Press 
under the title, Brothers in Crime. The Press is also republishing two 
earlier monographs now out of print, The Jack-Roller and the Natural 
History of a Delinquent Career. 

Other studies under way include: (1) a follow-up study of cases ap- 
pearing in the Cook County Juvenile Court in 1920; (2) a study of the 
professional criminal by C. R. Shaw and J. D. Lohman; (3) an investiga- 
tion of the transmission of delinquency tradition by C. R. Shaw, H. D. 
McKay, and J. F. McDonald; and (4) an outline of a neighborhood 
program for the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency based 
upon the findings of sociological research by C. R. Shaw and E. W. Bür- 
gess. 


Stanford University.—Under the auspices of the local Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, the following studies of interest to sociologists 
have recently been completed or are now under way: a history of the 
development of sociological thought by Walter G. Beach; a study of the 
Russian revolution by Harold H. Fisher; a study of the German revolu- 
tion by Ralph H. Lutz; a population study in California by Carl L. Als- 
berg; research on transportation on the Pacific coast before the railroads 
by Oscar O. Winter; an investigation of migration and family stability 
by Walter G. Beach; a study of Chinatown organization history by ` 
Richard LaPiere; research on conditioning of human responses by Ernest 
R. Hilgard; inquiry into mood reactions of theater audiences by Robert 
T. Ross; a sociopsychological study of the effect of various factors on the 
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sale of modern fiction by Joel V. Berreman; a study of social psychology 
tests by Paul R. Farnsworth; revision and extension of Stanford-Binet 
Scale by Lewis M. Terman; musicality as a social phenomenon by Paul R. 
Farnsworth; a study of occupations by Percy E. Davidson; group defini- 
tions of adjustment by George M. Kuznets; analysis of certain fields of 
interest among Freshmen by Robert T. Ross; adjustment problems of new 
students by Reginald Bell; and a study of a control group of nondelin- 
quent children by Maud M. James. 


University of Virginia.—Among the research projects now under way 
in the field of the social sciences at the University are: research method 
and procedure in the social sciences by Wilson Gee; the logic of the social 
sciences by F. N. House; precultural elements in human behavior by 
Wayne Dennis; experimental study of human instincts by Wayne Dennis; 
Nashville, from frontier to metropolis, a study of urban development in 
the South by T. Cary Johnson; Roanoke: a study in contemporary cul- 
ture by F. W. Hoffer; recent trends in county government by G. W. 
Spicer; Anglo-German press relations by O. J. Hale; economic theory and 
the crucible by A. Bergmand; and the influence of the depression upon 
national economic policy by D. C. Hyde. 


University of Wisconsin.—Among the studies recently completed or 
now under way in the field of the social sciences at the University are 
the following: financing of English colonization and the formation of 
social classes in Colonial America by Curtis P. Nettels; theory of the 
abor movement by Selig Perlman; farmer-labor organizations in the 
Northwest, 1900-1937, by John D. Hicks, studies in individual and col- 
lective security by E. E. Witte; the Mormon family life, with particular 
reference to polygamy, by Kimball Young; population trends in Wisconsin 
by Thomas C. McCormick; study of the population of New Glarus, Wis- 
consin, by Charlotte D. Gower; changes in cost of living in Madison, 
Wisconsin, by Harry Jerome; personality adjustment of college students 
by Kimball Young; preparation for new criminal code for Wisconsin by 
Alfred LeRoy Gausewitz; inmates of Wisconsin State Prison, social back- 
grounds, etc., by John Lewis Gillin; study of parolees from the State 
Reformatory of Wisconsin by John Lewis Gillin; and the automobile 
accident problem by N. P. Feinsinger. 


NOTES 


American Sociological Society.—Yhe Thirty-third Annual Meeting of 
the Society will be held in Detroit, December 27-30. Meeting at the 
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same time and place are the American Economics Association, the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, and the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. The program of the meeting of the American Sociological Society 
has been worked out by President Frank H. Hankins, Smith College, in 
co-operation with the chairmen of the divisions and sections. Requests 
for further information should be addressed to the secretary of the Society, 
Harold A. Phelps, University of Pittsburgh. 


Sociological Society of Belgrade.—The Society, founded in 1935, is 
primarily interested in the problems of sociology. In the absence of an 
organization concerned with the philosophy of law, it is also interested 
in that field. It has been active in promoting three lines of activity: 
conferences held for the members of the society; public meetings for dis- 
seminating knowledge of the social and philosophic order; and research 
projects carried on in the villages of northern Serbia. 

The Society is about to edit a collective work of two volumes com- 
prising the contributions of its members on the methodological problems 
of and the relations between the various social sciences. Its contents will 
include summary reviews of the history and present state of sociology 
in various countries based upon reviews of recent books and detailed 
consideration of the development and present status of sociology and the 
other social sciences in Yugoslavia with particular reference to problems 
and research findings related to Yugoslavia. A résumé in French will 
permit foreigners to acquire a more precise notion of the work of the 
society. 

Professor Georges Fassitel is president of the Society. $ 


Pacific Sociological Society—Southern Division.—The Southern Divi- 
sion convened May 7 at Los Angeles. The morning session was devoted 
to historical sociology with papers by William Kirk, Pomona College, on 
“Early Sociologists,” and Melvin J. Vincent, University of Southern 
California, on “Recent Trends in Sociology.” At the luncheon meeting 
an address was given by Dr. James A. Quinn, University of Cincinnati, 
on “The Coming Battleground of Ecology.” A symposium of war and 
peace comprised tke afternoon session, the political, economic, and socio- 
logical aspects being discussed by H. Arthur Steiner, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles; Arthur Coons, Occidental College; and Clarence 
M. Case, University of Southern California. 


American Association for the Advancement of Science.—The association 
held its one-hundred and first meeting in Ottawa, June 27-July 2. The 
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following affiliated organizations participated: American Statistical As- 
sociation, Canadian Agricultural Economic Society, and Pi Gamma Nu. 
The second of the science and society conferences, under the direction of 
H. G. Moulton, was devoted to the subject, “Science and the Future." 
Stuart A. Rice, retired chairman of Section K (Social and Economic Sci- 
ences), gave the opening paper, “World Standards of Living," as his vice- 
presidential address. 

In the division on social psychology, papers were read by Herbert Gold- 
hamer, University of Chicago; J. D. Ketchum, University of Toronto; 
A. A. Roback, Massachusetts Department of Education; and J. Elmer 
Moreno, publisher of Sociometry. 


American Association for Adult Education.—Alva Johnson of Yale Uni- 
versity and the New School for Social Research has accepted the chair- 
manship of the Association. 


American Association of Schools of Social Work.—Dr. Marion Hatha- 
way, secretary of the Association, reported that in November, 1937, there 
were enrolled in the thirty-two accredited schools of social work 1,985 
full-time graduate students (381 men and 1,604 women), and 2,362 part- 
time students, of whom 2,085 were graduate students. During 1936-37, 
437 students received Masters’ degrees and 8 received Doctors’ degrees 
in social work. 


The Child Study Association of America.—The Association has an- 
noynced a two-day conference, November 14-15, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City, on the general topic of a half-century of progress in the under- 
standing of child life and the improvement of family relationships as 
part of its fiftieth anniversary program. For further information write 
Mrs. Hawes Smith, Association headquarters, 221 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York City. 


Committee on Culiural Relations with Latin America.—The Thirteenth 
Seminar in Mexico was held July 13 to August 1 in Cuernavaco, Puebla, 
and Mexico City. Lectures, discussions, and field trips served as an intro- 
duction to the life and culture of the Mexican people. The program of 
lectures included the fields of international relations, history, archeology, 
the arts, architecture, economics, and social problems. Included in the 
faculty were Hubert Herring, secretary of the Committee; Margaret 
Bondfield, England; Herbert A. Miller, Bryn Mawr College; and Ben 
Cherrington, University of Denver. 
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Country Life Institute.—The fourth annual Institute was held June 
20-22 at Iowa State College with conferences based on the theme, '"Town- 
Country Relationships." Among the participants in the Institute were 
Eduard C. Lindeman, New York School of Social Work, and Ray E. 
Wakeley, lowa State College. 


India Political Council.—A testimonial dinner in honor of Dr. Haridas 
T. Muzumdar was held in New York on June 29. Dr. Muzumdar is 
author of a biography entitled Ghandi, the Apostle: His Trial and His 
Message. 


Institute of Race Relations —The Institute, held July 25 to, August 12, 
formed part of the offerings of the summer session of the School of Educa- 
tion, New York University. Courses were organized around the follow- 
ing subjects: sociological and economic approach to race; anthropological 
and psychological approach to race; and practical applications and 
. methods in peace relations. Among the lecturers were Charles S. Johnson, 
Fisk University; Ira DeA. Reid, Atlanta University; Joseph S. Roucek, 
New York University; and Donald Young, University of Pennsylvania. 


International Congress of Criminology.—The first congress will be held 
in Rome, October 3-8. The congress will consider etiology and diagnostics 
of juvenile delinquency; the study-of the criminal personality; the role 
of the judge in combating delinquency; organization of crime prevention; 
ethnology and criminology; and experimental preventive measures in 
various countries. The chairman of the congress is H. E. Mariano 
d'Amelio, first president of the Court of Cassation. Address communica- 
tions to Executive Committee, Rome, Via Giulia 52. 


National Conference of Jewish Social Welfare Agencies.—At its recent 
meeting the Conference chose as president Joseph J. Schwartz, director of 
the Brooklyn Federation of Jewish Charities; as vice-presidents, Israel S. 
Chipkin of New York and Isidore Soboloff of Detroit. 


National Conference of Social Work.—The sixty-fifth annual meeting 
of the Conference was held at Seattle, Washington, June 26 to July 2. 
Among the participants in the program were Saul D. Alinsky, Illinois 
Institute for Juvenile Research; Clinton W. Areson, Domestic Relations 
Court, New York City; Roger N. Baldwin, American Civil Liberties 
Union; Irene Farnham Conrad, Council of Social Agencies, Houston; 
Michael M. Davis, Committee on Research in Medical Economics; Leah 
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Feder, Washington University; Charles E. Hendry, Boys’ Clubs of Ameri- 
ca; David H. Holbrook, National Social Work Council; Ralph G. Hurlin, 
Russell Sage Foundation; Roswell H, Johnson, Institute of Family Rela- 
tions, Los Angeles; Jacob Kepecs, Jewish Children's Bureau of Chicago; 
Philip Klein, New York School of Social Work; Forrest LaViolette, 
University of Washington; Bessie A. McClenahan, University of South- 
ern California; John W. Slawson, Jewish Board of Guardians, New York 
City; Esther E. Twente, University of Kansas; Irving Weissman, Social 
Planning Council, St. Louis; R. Clyde White, University of Chicago; and 
Howard Woolston, University of Washington. The presidential address 
of Solomon Lowenstein was on the subject “The Test of American 
Democracy." : 

Paul Kellogg, New York City, was elected president of the Conference 
for the year 1938-39, and Grace Coyle, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, was nominated for the same office for the following year. The 
1939 Conference is to be held in Buffalo, New York, June 18-24. 


National Conference on Family Relations.—The conference will hold 
its first meeting in New York on September 16 and 17 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. Its purpose is to serve for an exchange of ideas and activities 
in the field of family relations and to concentrate attention from time to 
time upon particular objectives. The officers of the conference are: Paul 
Sayre, president, University of Iowa; Huntington Cairns, vice-president, 
Baltimore; Greta C. Coleman, secretary, Boston. Among the members of 
the advisory committee are Geoffrey May, Wayne L. Morse, Ethel R. 
McDowell, C. Rufus Rorem, Miriam Van Waters, Carle C. Zimmerman. 


National Recreation Association.—The twenty-third National Recrea- 
tion Congress will be held at Pittsburgh, October 3-7. 


Social Science Research Council.—Announcement has been made of the 
publication in August of a report, Research Memorandum on Migration 
Differentials, by Dorothy Swayne Thomas, Yale Institute of Human Re- 
lations, chairman of the committee on migration differentials. In press is 
another report in the field of population entitled Research Memorandum 
on Population Redistribution, by Rupert B. Vance, University of North 
Carolina. 


Society for Social Research.—YThe seventeenth annual institute of the 
Society was held at the University of Chicago, August 19-20. The topics 
and chairmen for the five sessions of the institute are: general section, 
Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago; community studies, W. Lloyd 
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Warner, University of Chicago; demography, William F. Ogburn, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; social psychology, Richard T. LaPiere, Stanford Uni- 
versity; and culture contact, Harley F. MacNair, University of Chicago. 
Leon E. Truesdell, United States Bureau of the Census, will speak at the 
banquet on August 20. 


American University —Frank Lorimer, who since 1934 has been secre- 
tary of the Population Association of American, has been appointed visit- 
ing professor in population studies for the academic year 1938-39. He will 
have charge of specialized research in the population field and will offer 
two courses each semester in population problems. His work will be co- 
ordinated with the program of the graduate school of the University in 
the fields of national resources, statistics, and social security adminis- 
tration. 


University of Chicago.—The fifth annual Conference of Business Edu- 
cation, held June 30 and July z, was on the theme, “Business as a Social 
Institution.” William F. Ogburn gave an address on the “Relation of 
Technology to Business and Government.” 

P. M. Hauser, instructor in sociology, has been appointed assistant 
chief statistician for population, United States Bureau of the Census. 


Colgate University.—Wendell H. Bash has been appointed to an in- 
structorship in sociology. 


Columbia University—Harper and Brothers have announced the publi- 
cation of a study of student attitudes on public questions entitled Public 
Opinion and the Individual, by Gardner Murphy and Rensis Likert. 

John S. Gambs, professor of sociology at New College, is now estab- 
lished in Geneva, Switzerland, as assistant U.S. Labor Commissioner. 


Cornell. University.—Dr. Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., has been promoted 
from assistant professor to professor in the department of rural social 
organization. 


University of Denver.—Training for a new profession, that of appraiser 
of the efficiency of city and county governments, is being instituted this 
autumn under a grant for the first year of $29,000 from the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation of New York. The move represents the start of a 
national program designed to furnish the public with investigators com- 
petent to evaluate and interpret the financial administration and social 
utility of local governments. Graduates of the eighteen-month course 
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with the degree of master of science in government management will 
quality as research aids to citizen groups now being formed in all parts 
of the country to check waste in local government and to improve public 
welfare services. 

The new curriculum will include both technical courses in accounting 
and in economics, and study of modern methods of operating social 
agencies such as bureaus of health and public relief, schools, and prisons. 
Students will also be trained to translate their findings into language 
understandable to the average voter. A large part of the students’ work 
will be in city and county offices in Colorado and adjoining states, ob- 
serving at first hand local government financing and management. 

To secure a nation-wide selection of candidates for the new profession, 
ten fellowships, ranging in value from $900 to $1,800 a year, were offered 
on a competitive basis to college graduates with one year's college work 
in accounting and one in the social sciences. 


Eureka. College.—A. community survey made by Professor John Berry 
and student assistants in the department of sociology has been completed 
and published. 


University of Georgia.—Arthur Fink, University of Pennsylvania, will 
give courses in sociology during the summer session. Causes of Crime 
by Dr. Fink is being published this summer by the University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 


* Indiana University.—Announcement has been made of the promotion 
of Alfred R. Lindesmith from the rank of instructor to that of assistant 
professor of sociology. 


University of Kansas City.—Dr. Ernest Manheim, assistant professor 
of sociology at the University of Chicago, has accepted an appointment 
to take charge of the work in sociology. 


McGill University.—Robert E. L. Faris, Brown University, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as assistant professor. 


McKendree College.—During the second semester of the school year 
1937-38, Professor Clayton R. Watts offered as a seminar a course on the 
sociology of sects. 


Michigan State College.—Paul Honigsheim, who was for thirteen years 
director of the Volkshochschule in Cologne, has been appointed associate 
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professor in sociology. Dr. Honigsheim has also served as professor at 
the University of Cologne, director of the Institut de Recherches sociales 
in Paris, and professor at the National University of Panama. 


University of Missouri.—L. Guy Brown, Oberlin College, taught dur- 
ing the summer session. 


Mount St. Mary's College.—Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, professor of soci- 
ology and social history, atvended the International Eucharistic Congress 
at Budapest. Before returning he will make a study of social and eco- 
nomic conditions throughout Europe. 


New York Uniersity.—Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild has been appointed 
head of the department of sociology in the graduate school of arts and 
sciences. Dr. Fairchild has been a member of the staff of New York 
University since 1919 and professor of sociology since 1924. 


University of Pennsyluania.—James H. S. Bossard has been appointed 
director of the William T. Carter Foundation of Child Welfare at the 
University. He will continue to teach in the department of sociology. 


University of Piltsburgh.—TYhe University has announced the formation 
of the School of Applied Social Sciences, a graduate division offering train- 
ing in social work. Wilber I. Newstetter, professor and director of the 
course in group work at Western Reserve University and president of the 
American Association of Schools of Social Work, bas been appointed dean 
of the new school. This school is an outgrowth of the University's divi- 
sion of social work, which has been conducted for the last seven years 
under the direction of Dr. Manuel C. Elmer, professor and head of the 
department of sociology in the college. 


Princeton Universily.—Eyler N. Simpson, associate professor in the 
School of Public and International Affairs, died July 1, 1938. Dr. Simpson 
was born in 1900, received his A.B. degree from the University of Texas 
in 1921, and his M.A. and Pu.D. degrees from the University of Chicago 
in 1924 and 1926. From 1929 to 1932 he was a representative of the In- 
stitute of Current World Affairs in Mexico and published the findings of 
his research in his book Ejido in 1937. ` 


South Dakota State College.—The department of rural sociology has 
released for distribution upon request a bulletin entitled The Standard 
of Living of Farm and Village Families in Six South Dakota Counties, 
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1935. Requests may be addressed to W. F. Kumlien, South Dakota 
State College, Brookings, South Dakota. 


Syracuse University.—Wiliam C. Lehmann has been granted a year's 
leave of absence to accept a visiting professorship in sociology at Tulane 
University for the year 1938-39. 


Texas State Women's College.—Walter Watson, Southern Methodist 
University, taught courses during the summer session. 


University of Tulsa.—Dr. Leo À. Haak, McMaster University, has 
been appointed assistant professor and head of the department of soci- 


ology. 


University of Virginia.—lhe twelfth annual session of the Institute 
of Public Affairs, a forum for the discussion of public problems, was held 
July 3-16 on the general topic, “Economic Stability and Social Security.” 
Sociologists speaking at the sessions included Belle Boone Beard, Sweet 
Briar College, and Maurice Parmelee. 


University of West Virginia.—David B. Rogers, University of Pitts- 
burgh, was visiting lecturer during the summer session. 


Westminster College (Fulton, Mo.).—Chester Alexander, who has had 
his graduate work at the University of Chicago, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as professor of sociology. 


Vale University.—Altred McClung Lee, associate professor of sociology 
and journalism, University of Kansas, was given the 1937 research award 
of Sigma Delta Chi, national professional journalistic society, in recogni- 
tion of his book, The Daily Newspaper in America. Dr. Lee has been at 
the Institute of Human Relations for the past year during his leave of 
absence. 

Dr. William Ewart Lawrence, department of sociology, Western Re- 
serve University, has been granted a leave of absence for the semester 
beginning in September to make a cross-cultural survey of the primitive 
tribes of Australia for the Institute of Human Relations, in co-operation 
with the Rockefeller Foundation. The study, which will be organized at 
Yale University under Professor George P. Murdock, director of the 
Institute, will be of four hundred tribes of the most primitive people in 
the world. 
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PERSONAL 


Frederick A. Stoker and Company has published The School Ma’am, 
a study of the teacher as a social type, by Frances R. Donovan, author 
of The Saleslady and The Woman Who Waits. 


William R. Boorman has accepted a position as executive secretary 
of the Neighborhood Council, Des Moines. 


A complete set of the American Journal of Sociology from 1904 to date 
has been offered for sale. Communications should be addressed to Pro- 
fessor Victor E. Helleberg, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Miriam Van Waters, superintendent of the Massachusetts Reforma- 
tory for Women, has been elected president of the American League to 
Abolish Capita] Punishment, succeeding the late Clarence Darrow. 


In the setup of the working staff for the Greater New York Fund, the 
secretaryship of the central admission and distribution committee has 
been intrusted to Neva R. Deardorff, drafted from the research bureau 
of the Welfare Council. Succeeding her at the Council is Helen R. Jeter, 
who leaves the post of director of the Division of Public Assistance Re- 
search, Social Security Board. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Development of Sociology. By Frovp N. House. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. vili4-456. $4.00. 


Undoubtedly it is a merit of this book to have suggested a sociological 
history of sociology. For in contrast to many historical presentations of 
sociology the author does not limit his task to an analysis and description 
of modern sociology since Comte. He aims at giving the development of 
social thought in its different forms and purposes. This historical pres- 
entation seems to him necessary in order to understand the present situa- 
tion of sociology and the trends which may determine its future evolution 
(p. 42x). Everyone will agree that this goal is a very valuable one and a 
genuine purpose of sociological as well as historical research. 

Unfortunately the author states at the beginning that he is not familiar 
at all with some modern trends in sociology which may become very 
important for the future development of sociology. First, he tells us that 
he does not know the modern German Kwltursoziologie of Alfred Weber. 
Second, the author expresses his regret for his scanty acquaintance with 
sociology of knowledge and makes the amazing statement that the sociol- 
ogy of knowledge is a German discovery. But as historian of sociology he 
ought to know that the French positivistic sociology since Durkheim 
has developed a sociological approach to thinking and knowing, which 
has influenced not only the different branches of sociology—especially the 
sociology of religion and the sociology of law—but the history of ideas 
in general. The very interesting and suggestive books of Abel Rey and 
M. Schuhl on the development of Greek scientific, religious, and philo- 
sophical thought and Granet's books on the structure of Chinese thought 
can be appreciated only as the outcome of this new sociological approach. 
Hence it is bewildering that the name of Lévy-Bruhl is not even men- 
tioned in the book. Nevertheless the development of a sociology of knowl- 
edge is indebted to the achievements of Lévy-Bruhl who has given a full 
and concrete analysis of the prelogical character of primitive thought. 

Among the German sociologists who represent this new branch of 
sociology he lists Max Scheler without emphasizing the vital importance 
of his sociological as well as of his philosophical achievements, as evi- 
denced particularly in his attempt to combine the philosophical and 
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sociological methods which are at the basis of Husserl’s phenomenology. 
This is the more astonishing because, at the end of his book (pp. 406-11), 
House deals with the achievements of Husserl for sociology. Here he 
mentions Vierkandt and Litt, who are not exclusively influenced by 
Husserl while Scheler represents the genuine application of Husserl’s 
work to the problems of sociology. Let us add that the statement on 
Husserl is zather bewildering. The particular achievement of Husserl's 
phenomenology is not to be found in a psychological approach, but in the 
sharp separation of the psychical acts and the objects intended. The 
main achievement of this school is the conquest of the epistemological 
tension in the subject-object dualism which has ruled modern philosophy 
from Descartes to neo-Kantianism. In consequence of the new epistemo- 
logical approach this school became able to describe objectively very 
different patterns of social structure and their theoretical meanings. 

'The presentation of the subject is a historical one only in Parts II 
and III. For no apparent reasons Parts IV and V, which deal with the 
development of American sociology, are organized systematically, but 
interrupted by chapters on modern Italian and German sociological ef- 
forts. That is to be regretted, because a historico-sociological analysis of 
American sociology would contribute very much to a sociology of the 
frontier spirit and the patterns of colonial enlightenment. Hence the fas- 
cinating idea of a sociological history of sociology has been only suggested 
but not realized by this book and is still to be written. If we wish to 
know what has happened in the transformation of human thinking, it is 
a basic task to analyze and to understand the shift in the approaches and 
methods of social research. It is of highest importance to understand 
the significance of the transformation of social conceptions from religious 
and metaphysical ideas to scientific and pragmatic ones. The changein the 
consciousness and the interpretation of social existence is a basic 
problem of a sociology of knowledge. As sociologists we should be able 
to analyze the causes and conditions under which human relations are 
thought to be shaped by natural laws, metaphysical principles, or condi- 
tioned by social institutions, organizations, and processes. For instance, 
it would have been very enlightening if, while discussing social thought 
in ancient Greece, Professor House had attempted to correlate the Epi- 
curean and Stoic philosophy of conduct with the social situation in which 
Social and political institutions had lost their function and meaning for 
collective beings, and the types of intellectuals had changed as well. 

But the author is not aware of this interconnection between the scien- 
tific and empirical approaches toward social life and the metaphysical 
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problems involved in the basic problems of social structure and the 
function of the intellectuals within it. If we attempt to examine the 
author’s analyses of the prehistory of sociology and of French and German 
sociologists, we will find many doubtful statements, neither right nor 
wrong, but rather vague. (E.g., the position of Aristotle is not clearly 
differentiated from that of Plato. After Jaeger’s book we know the differ- 
ent stages of his development and may regard Books v and vi of the 
Politics and Books ix and x of the Nicomachean Ethics as genuine socio- 
logical analyses which are quite independent of his metaphysics.) 

It is a pity that House does not deal with the interrelationship between. 
history, philosophy of history, and sociology. Only if we understand the 
social function of history in the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, 
its opposition to philosophy and its relation to religion and theology, 
may we be aware of the basic situation in the emergence of sociology. 
Hence the chapters dealing with history and philosophy of history are 
rich in material but rather weak in the interpretation of the problems 
involved. It is important to emphasize that not Romanticism (pp. 76 f.) 
but the Enlightenment produced the first outstanding achievements in 
the methods of history. While the history of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries aimed primarily at the discovery of rules of political 
prudence, the philosophy of history can only be understood as a seculari- 
zation of the religious and theological theories concerning the process of 
salvation as affected by the social movements arising within the political 
and social structure of modern industrial society. This development of 
the different patterns of historical consciousness, the growing knowledge 
of the complex reality of history, is a basic problem in the prehistory of 
sociology. And the transformation of some fundamental historical con- 
cepts like decadence and decline, which were of highest importance to the 
theological interpretation of history, into the idea of progress is one of the 
most fascinating problems in a sociology of thinking. 

Further we have to regret that the author does not deal more exten- 
sively with the development of modern French sociology. The generation 
of Durkheim students—Simiand, Halbwachs, Mauss—have promoted 
many problems in a sociology of religion, knowledge, and politics and wise- 
ly corrected some positivistic implications in Durkheim's work. And here 
we may ask whether it was not necessary to examine the influence of 
Bergson on the development of sociology. Although the author has 
stressed the achievement of William James and Mead for the develop- 
ment of social psychology, would it not have been worth while to dis- 
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cuss the sociological character of some of their works, at least those of 
the former? 

It is bewildering that the author combines Tarde and Ténnies in one 
chapter although there is no analogy between these two founders of mod- 
ern sociology in France and Germany. The chapter on “Verstehende 
Soziologie" emphasizes the methodological achievements of Weber and 
Dilthey. But for the future development of sociology their concrete 
sociological analysis and interpretations will be of the highest importance, 
much more than their very problematic methodological approaches in 
their theoretical writings. 

_ The author stresses the point that he was compelled to use many books 
of secondhand literature and articles of the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences for many parts of his book. But is it not the rule and ethics of 
scholarship and the presupposition for a genuine scholarly interpretation 
to know the sources of the ideas we have to deal with? Especially in an 
intellectual situation in which all the traditional evaluations and presenta- 
tions are questioned we have to go back to the sources. The great effort 
of this book becomes a failure because the lack of knowing the original 
texts makes many judgments weak and vague, and it is impossible for 
the reader who does not know these works to get concrete and clear ideas 
of the different types of thought and their functional meaning. Gladly 
I acknowledge the moral effort of House to conquer this gigantic task. 
But I am sorry to state the failure and imperfection of this book. Plato 
amicus, magis amica veritas. 


New York City 


ALBERT SALOMON , 


Rural Trends in Depression Years. By EDMUND DES. BRUNNER and 
Irving Lorce. New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. 
viii4-387. $3.25. 

The idea of taking a sample of American rural villages and systemati- 
cally resurveying them at suitable intervals cannot fail to be fascinating 
to any rural sociologist. Thus, it seems, may be revealed what the fast 
changing times are doing to the quiet little centers of innumerable agri- 
cultural communities, their schools, churches, stores, and social organiza- 
tions, some of which one poetically wishes might go on unchanged for- 
ever. Such a striking and extensive purpose has this volume, which re- 
ports the third survey in a dozen years of one hundred forty carefully 
selected villages from most parts of the United States. An attempt is 
made to note and evaluate the changes in an elaborate catalogue of items— 
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population, village-country relations, business and industry, schools, 
adult education, social organizations, government, health, religion, re- 
liefÉ—and to assign their causes, with special reference to the great de- 
pression and alphabetical programs of the federal government which the 
latter begot. Out of a confusing diversity of findings the book leaves the 
general impression that the organized affiliations of the countryside con- 
tinue to move villageward, and that the depression probably has not 
changed any of the major tendencies previously observed. 

'The length and regimentation of this report are such that even zealous 
rural sociologists are likely to grow weary under the monotony of detail 
tending for the most part to show that “some communities are succeed- 
ing in meeting new conditions and some are not." The work lacks both 
the interesting story quality of a series of case studies and the rigor and 
circumscription of a statistical analysis, and so falls into the large mongrel 
class. The effort to cover so vast a number of such difficult topics makes 
it impossible as a rule to obtain more than broad estimates, impressions, 
and subjective ratings. Unfortunately, one cannot tell whether certain 
interesting estimates or judgments are roughly correct or whether they 
are entirely worthless. Where the returns of the field workers are com- 
pared with the findings of others, the results are often not reassuring. 
Since data are usually furnished only for the three years 1924, 1930, and 
1936, the depths of the depression are skipped, and except in extreme 
cases there are too few points for the establishment of trends. Under 
these conditions it is not surprising that some of the authors’ inferences 
do not appear to be derivable from their material. 

Many of these faults are inherent in the conception of the project, 
which certainly cannot be dismissed as of no worth. All students of 
American rural life will want to read at least parts of the book, and draw 
their own conclusions as to the reliability and value of what they find 


there. 
Tuomas C. McCormick 
University of Wisconsin 


Land Ulilizahon in China: A Study of 16,786 Farms in 168 Localities, 
and 38,256 Farm Families in Twenty-two Provinces in China, 1929- 
1933. By Joun Lossinc Buck. University of Nanking, 1937. Vol. I, 
Comprehensive Report on the Study, Pp. xxxiid-494, $5.00; Vol. II, 
Statistics, Pp. xv-+-473, $10.00; Vol. III, Atlas, Pp. xii+146, $5.00. 
This comprehensive work is a report on statistical material collected 

according to the survey method and covering a very large sector of China. 
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The immense amount of work involved may be inferred from the huge 
total of nearly eighty thousand schedules that have been used for com- 
piling the statistical material. 

The textual volume has six sections dealing with “Land, Food and 
Population,” “Physical Factors," “Man’s Use of the Land," “Marketing 
and Prices," “Population,” and “Standard of Living." The Statistics and 
Atlas volumes are organized along similar lines. 

As John L. Buck is one of the most intimate students of China, it is 
extremely fortunate that he could direct this study and shoulder the 
heavy task of compiling the textual volume. 

The difficulties with which everyone is faced who wishes to study the 
economic and social setup of China have been greatly decreased with the 
publication of this work, though by no means completely solved. With 
the immense area and the huge number of people involved, the survey 
method, naturally restricted in its scope, is only a meager substitute for 
such comprehensive statistics as, unfortunately, are not available for 
China. 

On the other hand, certain basic facts seem to be conclusively estab- 
lished by this study on land utilization in China. The first and foremost 
fact brought out in Buck's study is the immense diversification of China's 
agricultural systems. For the purpose of illustrating this diversification 
- he has properly designated altogether eight different agricultural areas, 
three in the northern Wheat Region, five in the southern Rice Region, 
the two major regions being divided by the Rice Line. 

While climatic and agricultural factors have been mainly decisive for 
the distinctions between these regions, Buck has also made clear that 
ethnological factors have been of the greatest importance in the settle- 
ment of China. In the present backward stage of ethnological study of 
China, ethnological and linguistic factors are still inseparable. Buck shows 
how the Rice Line also roughly marks the limit between well-defined 
linguistic regions, and how the south of China, sinified during historical 
times, shows much less integration than the north. 

'The data assembled by this compreliensive survey illustrate the his- 
torical growth of China from north to south, with China's southwest— 
called the Southwestern Rice Region by Buck—constituting the last agri- 
cultural frontier region of Chinese expansion. 

'Two practical purposes were associated with this study: first, to train 
students in the methods of research in land utilization; second, to make 
available küowledge of China's agriculture for its improvement, and as 
a basis of national agricultural policies. 
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The first of these purposes has naturally impaired the results to some 
extent, since most of the local investigators were students with little 
experience and necessarily rough training. The latter has directed atten- 
tion mainly to such problems as can be viewed from the standpoint of 
agricultural technique. 

Buck, at the outset, warns the reader that the samples selected are 
probably better than average (p. ix). This renders necessary a somewhat 
cautious approach toward the evaluation of the data. This is especially 
true of Buck's remarks on landownership in China. Generally too many 
foreign concepts have been imported into the understanding of China's 
law of landed property. A Chinese peasant claiming ownership of land, 
unless asked specifically, is unlikely to state all the restrictions of his 
ownership right which seem natural to him, as, e.g., pre-emption rights 
of his clan, or even of people bearing his family name, pre-emption rights 
of neighbors, redemption rights which might be claimed by the descend- 
ants of a man who sold a piece of land, subject to such restrictions, to 
the owner's grandfather or great-grandfather, or whatever similar restric- 
tions and/or servitudes his land is burdened with. Accordingly, it seems 
doubtful whether Buck is justified in saying that 93 per cent of farm land 
in China is privately owned in fee simple. 

As to distribution of ownership rights, there is a slight inconsistency 
in that Buck says that much of the land rented to tenants in the Double 
Cropping Rice Area belongs to temples or family clans while his very 
small sample does not contain any case of that sort and is nevertheless 
fully accepted as typical. The careless reader might thus be led to rash 
conclusions against which he has not been sufficiently warned. 

For the extent of farm tenancy the schedules collected yielded two 
totally different results from the Farm Survey conducted in 168 localities 
in 154 Asien, and from the Agricultural Survey conducted in 236 localities 
in x46 Asien, the latter results agreeing closely with estimates published 
by the Chinese National Agricultura! Research Bureau. Nevertheless, 
Buck makes use only of the data of the Farm Survey without any textual 
reference to the divergent results of his Agricultural Survey. 

It is regrettable that once more the foreign legal term “tenancy” is 
used, since this very term does not seem to be as applicable in China 
as in the West. In the West a tenant is supposed to be a farmer culti- 
vating a landlord's land on a contractualbasis. In China, there are heredi- 
tary tenants whose status may be (1) akin to that of serfs, (2) that of 
real owners of the surface of the land paying a traditional amount of rent 
to the owner of the subsoil, the “landlord.” Contractual tenants—in 
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China as elsewhere—from a socio-economic point of view form two differ- 
ent groups: (1) farmers or peasants renting land to earn a profit, (2) 
peasants who must rent land in order to maintain their livelihood and 
who are the objects of rack-renting. There is probably a third group of 
contractual tenants, tenants who really are land-laborers tilling a small 
plot of rented land. 

Though there are transitional stages between these groups, the above- 
enumerated five classes are probably those which might best lend them- 
selves to classification. Lumping all of them together under the general 
heading of "tenants" and averaging the results obtained from such farms 
does not seem to lead to very profitable conclusions. 

Buck's basic concept of China's farm structure is that pressure of 
population on the land has been the most important factor in the develop- 
ment of China's agriculture and of her ways of life. Accordingly, he is 
inclined to underestimate social factors of a more differentiated nature 
that have prevented the Chinese peasant from reaching a higher level of 
living. Thus, e.g., he minimizes the extent of arable uncultivated land. 
Yet, with roughly 25 per cent of the gross area cultivated, the survey 
brought out that at least another 8 per cent of the gross area—1i1i per 
cent of the uncultivated area—i.e., nearly one-third of the present cul- 
tivated area, might be brought into cultivation, a surprisingly high per- 
centage, though much lower than other estimates. This arable unculti- 
vated land seems to be especially extensive in the Southwestern Rice Area 
where social conditions have slowed down the expansion of Chinese set- 
tlement, just as in parts of the other areas. à 

The selection of farms for the farm survey gave a rather too favorable 
picture of the situation on Chinese farms. The 16,786 farm families of 
the Farm Survey had a median crop area with their farms of 2.37 acres, 
while the 38,256 families of the Population Survey had only a median 
crop area of 1.83 acres, and even this larger sample of the Population 
Survey may still be better than average. 

Within the Farm Survey, Buck shows conclusively that on most of 
the farms the productivity of farm labor is extremely low although 
steadily increasing with the size of farm, He suggests an increase of the 
farm size to allow of a higher labor productivity. But probably attempts 
to increase the size of farms would be unavailing as long as rack-renting, 
the exploitation of farm land by letting it out to tenants, is more profitable 
than more economical cultivation by the owner. 

Buck shows how much of the often admired features of Chinese agri- 
culture, even part of its double cropping, are due to the overstocking of 
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the land with human inhabitants, resulting from the rapid propagation of 
the Chinese races. 

In the relatively prosperous sector of Chinese agriculture studied by 
the Farm Survey, 18 per cent of the farms in the Wheat Region and 16 
per cent of the farms in the Rice Region employ farm laborers hired by 
the year, practically only male and child workers being thus employed.. 
Many more farms employ laborers hired by the day and among these 
women predominate. Hired female day labor seems to be especially im- 
portant in southern China where sinification has made the least progress. 

The chapter on prices brings out strongly the influence exercised on 
the Chinese price level by the movement of silver. Price developments 
expressed in the commonly used copper currency have not been followed 
up; to some extent price data were gained in paper and “small silver” 
currencies, such data not having been used for the tabulation in the 
textual volume. 

The paragraph on seasonal variation in farm prices is not very satis- 
factory. With seasonal highs and lows occurring in different calendar 
months within the same area and region, the averaging of the variations 
by months naturally obliterates the width of seasonal variations. By such 
averaging the width of the seasonal variation of the price of millet is 
reduced to roughly 6 per cent, while the average width of that variation— 
between the seasonal highs and lows—is 16 per cent; for rice, averaging 
gives a width of the seasonal variation of only 11-12 per cent, while the 
average width is about 30 per cent; for wheat, averaging gives the varia- 
tion at only ro per cent, while the average width is 20 per cent. 

The chapter on population brings out very clearly how much the selec- 
tion of sample localities may lead astray. Generalization of the figures 
used by Buck would lead to the assumption of a total Chinese population 
in the twenty-two provinces covered—i.e., excluding all the borderlands 
and Manchuria—of no less than six hundred million, a total which he 
rejects himself, although he continues to accept as typical the factors 
yielding the erroneous total. 

But the sample study is still valuable. It shows anew the fact of a 
scarcity of women in Chinese society leading to a widespread singleness 
of adult males, although all the social taboos impose the duty of legal 
marriage on the man much more than on the woman. The figures also 
show that propagation in China is evidently carried to its physical limita- 
tion; accordingly, the families that are better off generally produce more 
offspring than the poor, since the well-to-do child-bearing woman natural- 
ly faces less risks in child-bearing than the poorer woman. With the 
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sample probably too favorable, the crude birth- and death-rates found are 
respectively too high and too low. The natural increase shown by these 
figures to be 11.2 per thousand per year is certainly too high, though 
Buck is right in pointing out that China’s rural population as a whole 
has probably increased in recent years, much of the natural population 
increase in the north having been absorbed by migration to Manchuria 
and to central and south China. 

Very valuable data on nutrition and the standard of living on Chinese 
farms are presented in the concluding chapters. 

The paragraphs on farm credit, on its sources, and on the savings of 
farmers disclose what a favorable sample has been chosen throughout the 
study. Actually if the figures were generalized, the savings of Chinese 
farmers would appear to be higher than their debts—a result so flagrantly 
in contradiction with general assumptions and observations that one 
should beware of such generalization, 

While Buck’s Land Utilization in China is far from being a complete 
report on Chinese agriculture, it contains a veritable treasure chest of 
valuable material. Some of this material about crop rotation and techni- 
cal problems of farm management the reviewer is quite unable to digest 
profitably. But even where social and economic data do not seem to 
describe average situations, they still form a very valuable addition to 
our knowledge which is just as limited with regard to the Chinese middle 
peasants as with regard to the Chinese poor. 

The whole study represents the valuable result of Sino-foreign, mainly 
Sino-American co-operation in economic research and will be indis 
pensable to students of China’s economic and social foundations. 

Unless the present hostilities between China and Japan are to change 
the human and social landscape in China, Buck’s monumental three 
volumes may well form the basis of more detailed local studies. 


Kurt BLOCH 
New York City 


Propaganda from China and Japan: A Case Study in Propaganda Analysis. 
By Bruno Lasker and Acnes Roman. Foreword by Wiruam W. 
Locxwoop, Jr. New York: American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1938. Pp. xiv-+120. $1.50. 


This brief study of the contemporary propaganda of Japan and China 
is directed to the student, teacher, critic, and maker of public policy in 
America. Attention is limited to pamphlets circulated in this country, 
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and the analysis is made to show what information was circulated, and, 
second, what appeals were made to attitudes. “Propaganda in Informa- 
tion” reports what was said about who started the war, what lay back of 
the war, what happened in the northern provinces, and what happened at 
Shanghai. “Propaganda To Affect Attitudes” is.divided into the con- 
sideration of what are called appeals to material interests, appeals to po- 
litical attitudes, appeals to elementary social attitudes. Special attention 
is given to “Propaganda on Propaganda.” The foregoing appeals were 
designed to influence general responses; “‘Appeals for and against Specific 
Actions” are described. i 

The principal purpose of this timely study is to sharpen awareness of 
specific propaganda features of our current environment. Certain tenta- 
tive conclusions have emerged, which interest the comparative student of 
war propaganda. “.... We learn that the attention which has been paid 
in this country to the investigation of propaganda methods already has 
produced some effect on the propagandists themselves. There is evidently 
less reliance on the downright lie . . . . less reliance on the hold over us of 
those naive stereotypes which used to, and sometimes still do, take the 
place of clear conceptions.” The Japanese propaganda is found to be 
“more defensive” and “Jess concrete” than the Chinese; and a number of 
other interpretative comments are made. 


‘ 


Hanorp D. LASSWELL 
University of Chicago 


The Influence of the American Bar Association on Public Opinion and 
Legislation. By M. Louise RUTHERFORD. University of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, 1937. Pp. 393. 


The sociologists will be interested in this work for two reasons. First, 
it is a contribution to the sociology of professions. The structure of the 
legal profession in the United States is amply described and the mecha- 
nism of the enforcement of professional ethics studied; the content of 
these ethics remains beyond the scope of the work. Second, it is a con- 
tribution to the sociology of law. The influence of the American Bar 
Association on legislation, either direct, or, more frequently, indirect, 
through public opinion, is thoroughly analyzed. The author brings out 
the important fact that the influence of pressure groups representing 
particular interests can be, to a certain extent, checked by the activity 
of groups representing common welfare—this because the professional 
interest of lawyers in good legislation and vigorous law enforcement gen- 
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erally coincides with the interests of the community. Thus new evidence 
is given for the proposition that law is not the expression of particular 
interests, but rather the milieu where these are brought to a compromise 
and integrated into a more or less consistent unity. Mrs. Rutherford does 
not undertake generalizations of such a type, but gives excellent material 
for doing so. The corresponding part of the book would have gained in 
value if certain too circumstantial studies on the progress of particular 
problems within the framework of the American Bar Association had 
been replaced by more ample data concerning the instrumentality of the 


latter’s external activity. 
N. S. TIMASHEFF 
Harvard. University 


A Reference Guide to the Study of Public Opinion. By HARWOOD L, CHILDS. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1934. Pp. vit 105. $2.00. 
Students of collective behavior and public opinion will find this an- 

notated bibliography to be of distinct value. The sources have been 

grouped in accordance with a very helpful scheme. Before each of the 
divisions the author has inserted a brief discussion which the reader will 
find to be very valuable in indicating the general nature of that particular 
division. At the end of each of the divisions the author has listed a variety 
of topics which merit further investigation. 
HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 

The Psychology of the Audience. By H. L. Hottincworts. New York: 
American Book Co., 1935. Pp. x4-232. $2.50. 

In this small volume the author has endeavored to bring together ex- 
perimental findings and his reflections on the behavior of the “audience.” 
He regards the audience as referring not only to groups of listeners but also 
to groups of spectators, readers, and observers of all kinds. The treat- 
ment centers around the five following items: (1) the gaining of atten- 
tion, (2) the arousing of interest, (3) the creation of an impression, (4) the 
conveying of a conviction, and (5) the direction of activity. So little has 
been written about the behavior of audiences that this work is to be dis- 
tinctly welcomed. While it is frankly in the nature of an exploratory en- 
terprise, its findings and discussions should prove to be of considerable 


interest to the students of collective behavior. 
HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 
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Social Change and Social Problems. By James H. S. Bossard. Rev. ed. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1938. Pp. xiii4-823. $3.50. 


The first edition of this book was published in 1934 and reviewed in 
this Journal in March, 1935. The events of the last four years have 
greatly increased both the interest in and the knowledge of that vast and 
amorphous group of phenomena known as “social problems.” The au- 
thor prefaces his discussion of social problems with a statement of his 
conceptual approach, which is based primarily upon the concepts of social 
change and social circulation. This introductory section has been sub- 
stantially unchanged since the first edition and remains as a stimulating 
approach to certain phases of applied sociology. 

In the new edition the author also retains his original list of social 
problems for consideration. They are: income and standard of living; 
unemployment and old age insecurity; health and accidents; mental de- 

. ficiency, mental disease, and mental hygiene; family and child welfare; 
and private and public social work. He has incorporated into these chap- 
ters a considerable part of the new material which has appeared in recent 
years. The sections on unemployment and social work have naturally 
undergone the most substantial revision. The concluding discussion of 
private and public social work is an excellent summary of the major 
trends in these related fields from the ancient beggars with their bowls 


to the Works Progress Administration. 
Francis E. MERRILL 
Dartmouth College 


Primary Mental Abilities. By L. L. Tuurstone. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. vilitzr2r1. $2.00. 


This is the first major application of the theory of factor analysis de- 
veloped by the same author in his Vectors of Mind. 

The problem is the familiar one of attempting to isolate primary 
mental abilities. The first chapter describes the experiment, involving 
a battery of fifty-six tests given to a group of two hundred and forty 
volunteers. Chapter ii describes the tests. Some of them are already 
familiar. Alarge number are new and further reflect the inventive genius 
of the author and his wife in this field. The third chapter describes the 
factorial analysis and contains some new suggestions as to how to de- 
termine how many factors to extract from the correlational matrix. Chap- 
ter iv deals with “Rotation of the Orthogonal Reference Frame" and 
chapter v gives the "Interpretation of the Factors." Briefly stated, it 
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appears that space, perception, number, word fluency, memory, induc- 
tion, arithmetical reasoning, and deduction can be discerned as primary 
abilities. The analysis and the presentation are characterized by the au- 
thor's usual caution, insight, clarity, and scientific rigor. A chapter on 
*Individual Mental Profiles," an Appendix, and an Index conclude this 


important monograph. 
GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 
Bennington College 


The Psychology of Wants, Interests and Attitudes. By EDWARD L. THORN- 
DIKE. New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1935. Pp. x+3o1. $3.50. 


This excellent treatise by a distinguished psychologist seeks to present 
with the liberal use of experimental findings a theory of the manner in 
which wants, interests, and attitudes are formed. The thesis presented, 
stated tersely, is that the emotional and appetitive activities of human 
beings are the result of a process of repetition and reward. To establish in 
an individual a desire, want, interest, or attitude, one must induce in him 
the desired response and then reward this response. With this conception, 
Thorndike indicates what he regards to be the deficiencies of the usual run 
of theories of habit formation. This volume will well merit serious con- 
sideration by students of social psychology. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 
Change of Interests with Age. By EDWARD K. STRONG, Jr. Stanford Uni- 
versity: Stanford University Press, 1931. Pp. xix-- 235. $4.00. 


Statistical evidence, collected through the use of a vocational interest 
blank, shows that the interests of men from the age of twenty to seventy 
are relatively stable. Slight changes are attributed to age. 

These findings are misleading without a knowledge of the detailed 
investigation. The author did not demonstrate the permanence of inter- 
ests in particular individuals but compared the identity of interests of 
men in different age groups of eight occupations. He thinks that his re- 
sults are not invalidated because intelligence tests were similarly ad- 
ministered in their early use, and their results were later confirmed by the 
constancy of results in repetitions of intelligence tests upon the same indi- 
viduals. The author is aware of limitations to his study, namely, a non- 
technical definition of interest is used; the findings are not necessarily ap- 
plicable to other occupations or the same occupations in successive 
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generations owing to experiential changes; many interests are not con- 
sidered; intensity of interests is not adequately measured; and the test 
solicits responses where the subject may not have had actual experiences, 
and hence the replies are mainly opinions. 

If Dr. Strong’s conclusions are true, vocational guidance should be 
facilitated. Although he is supported in his viewpoint by some writers, 


there are others who oppose him. 
CLARENCE SCHETTLER 
Western Reserve University 


The Mentally Ill in America. By ALBERT DEvtscu. Introduction by WiL- 
LIAM A. Wuite. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1937. 
Pp. xvii+530. $3.00. 

Although the march of scientific control over insanity has fallen behind 
that of general medicine, a great deal of rough ground has been crossed, 
and the pace continues to accelerate. Deutsch, writing in a nontechnical 
style, pictures here the centuries of fantastically cruel and futile handling 
of lunatics. The battles fought by the more sympathetic and enlightened 
crusaders for humane treatment and scientific study had to be fought on 
the slushy field of superstition, inertia, and vested interests. The dis- 
couraging situation that faced them may be realized when it is seen that 
some of the prevailing methods of treatment of the insane were exorcism, 
imprisonment and confinement in chains, dosing with unspeakably grue- 
some concoctions, bleeding, beating, torture, and hanging. Even attempts 
like those of Benjamin Rush to use reason yielded such unpleasant devices 
as the gyrator, the tranquilizer, and the “bath of surprise,” which was ad- 
ministered by means of a trapdoor. The celebrated efforts of Dorothea 
Dix and Clifford Beers are described in separate chapters, and two chap- 
ters are given to the development of legal concepts relating to insanity, 
In the final sections the discussion indicates that the success of the war 
against mental troubles must depend not only on the contributions of the 
biological and medical sciences but also on the scientific solution of prob- 


lems which are sociological in character. 
Rosert E. L. Faris 
Brown University 


Infant Speech: A Study of the Beginnings of Language. By M. M. Lewis. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936. Pp. xii4-335. $4.00. 
This is a careful study of the speech of an infant; the author gives full 
consideration to earlier work and tabulates many earlier results along 
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with his own. The linguistic introduction is faulty, but that does not 
matter: labor of this sort will probably remain fruitless as long as we 
cannot record all the speeches which the infant hears and give a full 
account of his situation at each hearing. Lewis, like his precedessors, 
tries to mend our fatal lack by a welter of undefined psychological terms. 


LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 
University of Chicago 


Adult Abilities: A Study of University Extension Students. By HERBERT 
SoRENSON. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1938. Pp. 
xlii+190. $2.00. 


This book compares extension and nonextension students in six uni- 
versities. In the first three chapters there are general data such as age 
and previous education of extension students, as well as more specific 
data on mental-test ratings and classroom achievements of these students. 
From these data the author concludes that the extension and nonexten- 
sion students do not show appreciable differences in mental acuity, and 
further, that if it is the purpose of the extension division of a university 
to bring the university to the “masses,” the extension student represents 
too high a selection. 

Problems in extension teaching and in the selection of extension facul- 
ties are considered in the fourth chapter, while the final chapter presents 
the relation between age differences and variations in scores on certain 


psychological tests. . 
HAROLD GULLIKSEN 
University of Chicago 


Group Adjustmeni: A Study in Experimental Sociology. By W. I. New- 
STETTER, M. J. FELDSTEIN and T. M. Newcome. Cleveland: School 
of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, 1938. Pp. 
xv-- 154. $2.00. 


š 

This is a complete report on the Wawokiye Camp Research Project 
regarding which several preliminary reports have previously appeared in 
periodical literature. The attraction and repulsion patterns of a boys’ 
camp were studied over a period of seven years (1926-33). The present 
report deals chiefly with the 1930-33 period. In addition there is also 
material on the result of similar studies on a fraternity and a sorority 
at two different colleges. Through interviews regarding preferences in 
companions as well as through observations of actual groupings, data 
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were secured regarding such phenomena as stability of personal-preference 
patterns, change in group status, influence of age, the relationship of 
personal preference to actual aggregation, and various degrees of inter- 
action. By far the most important part of the book both as regards 
content and as regards presentation is Mr. Feldstein’s contribution in 
chapters iv-xii inclusive. In these chapters will be found the most origi- 
nal, intensive, and on the whole valid applications of statistical methods 
to date of this kind that has yet been attempted. Not all the tables are 
entirely clear, but this part of the book constitutes an important con- 
tribution to the literature of interpersonal relations. The rest of the book 
is for the most part badly presented and confused, as, for example, in the 
entirely unwarranted verbatim repetition in chapter xiv of three pages 
of chapter iii. But future studies in this field must take cognizance of 


this report of a pioneering project. 
GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 
Bennington College 


Play and Mental Health, By Jonn ErseLe Davis. New York: A. S. 

Barnes & Co., 1938. Pp. xvid-202. $2.50. 

This volume, written by a physical director skilled in recreational 
therapy for the mentally ill, is designed to aid teachers in utilizing play 
as a part of a constructive mental hygiene program for school children. 
The author regards play as an important factor in personality adjustment 
and endeavors to point out ways in which generally accepted principles 
of mental hygiene may be applied to education in play. The four main 
topics discussed are play and psychic adjustment, play and adjustment 
to the outside world, play and behavior, and happy socialization. The 
book's chief emphasis is upon the psychiatric approach to problems of 
conduct and personality and contains many practical suggestions to those 


interested in building up sound recreational programs. 
J. F. SrEINER 
University of Washington 


Youth—a World Problem. By W. THACHER WiNsLow. Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1937. Pp. xv-+138. $0.25. 

Scholastic, Economic, and Social Backgrounds of Unemployed Youth. By 
WALTER F. DEARBORN and Joun W. M. Rortuney. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. xi+172. $1.50. 

Youth—a World Problem is a publication of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. The volume is made up of reports ranging in length from 
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a paragraph to several pages, dealing with the conditions, movements, 
and programs of youth in ninety-nine countries. These reports were pre- 
pared from more extensive reports submitted by the United States consuls 
stationed in the different countries. The author has attempted to deal 
with the subject objectively and without apparent reference to its po- 
litical implications. 

Scholastic, Economic, and Social Backgrounds of Unemployed Youth is 
a comparative study of the characteristics of employed and unemployed 
youth. It is likewise a follow-up study since the subjects represent a group 
of persons who previously had been included in the "Harvard Growth 
Studies." The findings of the study are negative in that no significant 
differences were found between the employed, the irregularly employed, 
and the unemployed as regards amount of education, average intelli- 
gence, ratings on personality characteristics, and many other variables. 
They are positive in that a particular question with reference to youth 
has been answered quite conclusively. This study illustrates a method 
through which possible biases on the part of investigators may be elimi- 
nated by using data gathered in the study of one problem as a basis for 
the analysis of an entirely different type of problem. 

Henry D. McKay 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research 


Liberalism Faces the Future. By CLARENCE R. SKINNER. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. ix+159. $1.50. 


Dean Skinner belongs to the school of liberal-minded theologians 
(Tufts College School of Religion) whose fundamental outlook is opti- 
mistic. How could it be otherwise when truth appears so simple, and its 
ultimate victory so obvious? Such a religious sort of belief in liberalism 
and in its superiority is bought, unfortunately, at the price of some intel- 
lectual sacrifice. Not as if Professor Skinner were not aware of mistakes 
and shortcomings on the liberal side (pp. 85-102 deal with the "Weak- 
nesses of Liberalism”) and of a “World of Rising Authoritarianism" (pp. 
103-22). He melancholically admits that the Zeitgeist seems to be some- 
thing other than liberalism” (p. 105) and he makes a few good remarks 
about the “unawareness” of the liberal (p. 92), his failure to develop a 
“constructive substitute" (pp. 87 £.) for communism and fascism, his in- 
consistent attempt to be “liberal in spots but not in entirety," etc. Digni- 
fied and wise words, well fitted for a series of Sunday sermons. But why 
the decay of liberalism? And what is liberalism? Half of the book is de- 
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voted to chapters about its definition, its roots, philosophy, and its “New 
Horizons.” Essentially, it appears as “that system or attitude which 
opposes illiberalism" (p. 3) and which cannot be defined in "static" terms. 
Its basis has been formed by rationalism and by the assumption of “‘uni- 
form natural law" (pp. 36 ff.). But the discussion remains on this self- 
evident level. When it comes to something like concrete issues, the author 
shows himself as entangled in the meshes of the capitalism-socialism 
antinomy as the average liberal-minded layman possibly can be. In “a 
profound sense," (p. 153) a planned society is possible (within the liberal 
framework), he thinks, while he retains individual freedom as the ulti- 
mate standard also in the economic sphere. Instead of facing the issue 
squarely, quotations from such mixed sources as Walter Lippmann and 


George Soule are offered—for guidance. 
MELCHIOR PALYI 


University of Chicago 


Jean Juarés: A Study of Patriotism in the French Socialist Movement. By 
Hanorp R. WriNsTEIN. New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. 
Pp. 200. $2.25. 

Mr. Weinstein's book is one of the best which have been written on 
French socialism of the two decades preceding the war. With few 
philosophic or theoretic pretensions, the author has given a very faithful 
account of the history of the worker's movement during the period in 
which a great conflict was slowly taking shape. No criticism can be raised 
against such items as the author's description of Juarés’ thought, the 
decisive influence of his years at l'Ecole Normale Supérieure on the forma- 
tion of his ideas, his evolution from Jacobinism to a reformistic and 
patriotic socialism, the conflicts which were rending syndicates and work- 
ers parties at the turn of the century, and the final trumph of reform. 

His book will help the reader better to understand phenomena which 
have often remained obscure, such as the almost unanimous stand of the 
Socialist party in favor of the war in 1914—a stand which is quite in- 
explicable if one does not take into account the slow transformation in the 
extreme left political movement over a great number of years. The reader 
will understand how the charge of treason, brought by the parties of the 
extreme right against the socialists on account of their hostility to 
exacerbated forms of nationalism, has caused to be overlooked “the firm 
belief of the Socialists that patriotic devotion to the French Republic 
was essential for the attainment of their socialist ideal.” 

Tf I were to criticize Mr. Weinstein’s work in any way, it would be for 
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having neglected too much the economic and social background in the 
evolution of French socialism before the war. That the notion of class 
struggle and internationalism has become progressively marked in the 
action and thought of this political movement is not a pure historical 
accident. The author would have gained a great deal by considering 
particularly such subjects as the economic aspects of the period from 
1895 to 1914, the rise in prices, the rapid development of production, 
relatively unimportant crises, and job security, and by noting that periods 
of prosperity are nearly always accompanied by a development toward 


reformism within the worker's movement. 
ROBERT MARJOLIN 
Paris, France 


The First Russian Revolution, 1825. By ANATOLE G. Mazoun. Berkeley: 
University of California Press; 1937. Pp. xviii-- 324. $4.00. 


Great social transformations extend their roots far into the past. All 
too frequently the students of such happenings, in their preoccupation 
with the more vivid and spectacular phases, fail to take cognizance of this 
preparatory background. The volume by Mr. Mazour may be regarded as 
a serious effort to consider the earliest stage in the formation of the Rus- 
sian Revolution. He has found it to be represented by the Decembrist 
movement, in which for the first time there seems to have been a very 
marked expression of the struggle between medieval autocracy and mod- 
ern liberalism—the struggle which eventually ended in the collapse of 
Russian autocracy in our present century. This volume has all of the 
character of having been prepared with consummate care and historical 


scholarship. 
HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


The World Crisis. By the PROFESSORS OF THE GRADUATE INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1938. 
Pp. xi+385. $4.00. 

In 1928 the Rockefeller Foundation, with the support of the Swiss 
government and the authorities of Geneva, financed the establishment 
of the Graduate Institute of International Studies at the seat of the 
League of Nations. The present volume is a symposium by the members 
of its distinguished faculty to commemorate the tenth anniversary of its 
founding. Since a brief review of thirteen individual and largely un- 
related essays is impossible, an enumeration must suffice. In Part I, 
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“Political and Historical Problems," Paul Mantoux, William E. Rappard, 
Maurice Bourquin, Guglielmo Ferrero, and Pitman B. Potter discuss 
seriatim the Vilna crisis of 1920, the nature of the League, the crisis of 
democracy, the forms of war and international anarchy, and the crisis of 
international organization. In Part II, “Legal Problems," Hans Kelsen, 
Hans Wehberg, Paul Guggenheim, and Georges Kaeckenbeeck deal re- 
spectively with the separation of the Covenant from the peace treaties, 
civil war and international law, League reform, and the Upper Silesian 
Arbitral Tribunal. In Part ITI, “Economic Problems," Ludwig von Mises, 
Wilhelm Rópke, John B. Whitton, and Michael A. Heilperin discuss 
various aspects of international economic relations in the age of autarchy. 
Without exception these contributions are scholarly, pertinent, and stimu- 
lating. Those by Rappard, Ferrero, Potter, and von Mises are brilliant. 
The entire series will repay careful study by all students of international 


affairs. 
' FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Williams College 


Profit Sharing for Wage Earners. By C. Cansy BALDERSTON. New York: 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1937. Pp. 147. $2.00. 


The author of this study, professor of industry at the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, disclaims any attempt to induce employers 
to adopt the device of profit-sharing as well as primarily to show up 
weaknesses in this form of renumeration. He has carried out his aim to 
present an objective study of the possible advantages profit-sharing may 
have at the present time, to examine the situations where it may be most 
workable, and to expose the pitfalls which past experience has demon- 
strated. 

In gathering material questionnaires were sent to every firm in the 
United States and Canada known to have had any experience with profit- 
sharing systems, and several important plans were studied in detail. 
Records of British experience were obtained chiefly from the reports of 
the British Ministry of Labour. The Appendix contains excellent summary 
tables showing comparisons of provisions of American and British plans. 

It is interesting to note that such outstanding industrialists as Henry 
Dennison and Henry Kendall testify that the sharing of profits with 
workers of lower than management rank does not offer sufficient induce- 
ment to be classed as a financial incentive under the strict meaning of 
the term. 
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The author.concludes that profit-sharing in itself is a “weak device.” 


As part of a well-rounded personnel program, and provided-it is not 
"under suspicion as a scheme to evade more fundamental responsibili- 
ties,” it is "sound policy." Especially desirable would be the establish- 
ment of social-security benefits supplementary to those yielded by 
governmental systems. A management able and willing to grant such 
supplementary benefits might pay into a fund a share of the extra profits 
of fat years which could be usefully employed to subsidize employee 
savings during lean years, after ample provision had been made to liberal- 
ize social-security benefits. “As conditions warrant" must always be 
kept in the foreground in this age of uncertainty if workers are not to be 
encouraged to entertain unrealizable hopes. 

Dr. Balderston's book should prove of great value to employers and 


to students of industrial relations. 
Mary B. GILSON 
University of Chicago 


The Legal Protection of the Worker's Job. By James P. RowraNp. Phila- 
delphia, 1937. Pp. 168. 


This is an important and challenging contribution to the understand- 
ing of one of the most complicated questions in the field of labor relations. 
The author has assembled a wealth of material, fully documented, which 
should prove of immense value to officials of both judicial and nonjudicial 
bodies who are increasingly called upon to pass upon matters affecting 
the worker’s right to his job, the employer’s right to discharge, and the 
intricate internal policies of trade-unions in relation to job tenure. More 
and more, as states begin to pay unemployment compensation, the ques- 
tion of disqualifications for benefits will arise, and among the causes for 
disqualification which will be full of dynamite will be “discharged for 
misconduct” and “left without due cause.” Dr. Rowland’s book will be 
of value here, too, in furnishing background to unemployment-compensa- 
tion officials. 

The extent of litigation, of legalistic complications, and of confusing in- 
consistencies in judicial interpretations in relation to various phases of job 
tenure are striking evidences of a highly complex industrial and business 
world where the worker is often many steps removed from his employer. 
Dr. Rowland has presented a picture of the worker in all his relationships 
to this complex world—as an individual, as one of a group of nonunion 
workers, as a member of a labor-union, and as a member of one union 
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seeking protection against a rival union. He examines the worker’s 
rights, which, in the absence of legislation, are determined by the princi- 
ples of common law, and he surveys the degree to which society has 
created legal safeguards of the worker’s job. 

Federal statutory attempts to create safeguards of job tenure, in the 
form of the Railway Labor Act and the National Labor Relations Act, 
are among the most interesting phases of this study. The author shows 
how decisions by the Supreme Court applying to these acts show an in- 
creasingly liberal trend toward the protection of the worker against 
arbitrary, unjust, or discriminatory discharge. 

The author finds “no authority arising either from judicial decisions 
or from legislation which would uphold the legality of the sit-down strike” 
(p. 152). The entire study leaves the reader with the conviction that both 
employers and trade-unions have a big job ahead of them in working out 
nonviolent methods of adjusting difficulties in relation to the “right to a 
job" and the “right to discharge." In the interest of precipitation of 
facts and clarification of thought on these highly controversial questions 


this study should prove of great value. 
Mary B. GILsoN 
University of Chicago 


The Criminals We Deserve. By HENRY T. F. RHopES. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1937. Pp. xi4d-257. $2.50. 

As the title might indicate, this volume attempts to show how all crime 
directly grows out of forms of social organization—or, more specifically, 
the particular capitalist economy of our time. The author's thesis seems 
to be as follows: We mass-produce criminals as we mass-produce every- 
thing in modern industrial society. This great industrial development has 
produced, among other things, the slum, overcrowding, poverty, unem- 
ployment, unrestricted competition, ambiguous social values. There is a 
close similarity between the methods of criminal organization and non- 
criminal big business; both are founded upon the principles of unre- 
stricted competition and the fierce struggle for existence. Organized crime 
is the "illegitimate" offspring of big-business methods. Moral confusion is 
created when society, "distributing its toys" (mass education, etc.) with 
one hand, takes them away (unemployment, misfit workers) with the 
other. The social and the criminal man are both members of one body 
politic. The criminal is made in the image, slightly twisted, of the law 
abiding citizen. We are governed not by laws but by a complex of rules 
which are interpreted in terms of self-interest. 
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In this vein, Professor Rhodes attempts to analyze murder, lynching, 
fraud, forgery, sex crimes, drug addiction and traffic, white slavery, petty 
larceny, and grand theft. A sense of stress and frustration is created in the 
individual as he consciously or unconsciously revolts against the social 
conditions of a competitive society in which he finds increasing difficulty 
in adapting himself. It is bewilderment and a sense of insecurity rather 
than a deliberate contempt for law which produces this negatively anti- 
social state of mind we call crime—a state of mind, says the author, not 
the prerogative of the technically criminal man alone. The frontiers be- 
tween crime, business, and politics are very difficult to define in modern 
industrial society. 

This abbreviated statement of the author’s thesis is elaborated in his 
colorful and striking style. Throughout the book one finds interesting 
allusions to actual criminal cases as well as a brief discussion of crime- 
detection methods employed by police in different countries. 

The proposition that criminality is an outgrowth of certain aspects of 
social disorganization is not novel to students in the field. But how 
specific types of criminality are related to specifically discernible condi- 
tions of life is another matter which requires much more research than 
Professor Rhodes has here evidenced. The book is a common-sense logical 
exposition rather than a strictly scientific research. Yet it is very readable 
and may have great value in stimulating interested students to investigate 
those relationships between crime and economic conditions which are 
usually glibly talked about but seldom scientifically tested. 


NATHAN BODIN 
Chicago . 


Predicting Criminality. By Ferris F. LAUNE. Evanston: Northwestern 

University, 1936. Pp. 163. $2.50. 

Dr. Laune must be credited with having made a prison environment 
into a unique research opportunity in which official, academic, and innate 
scientists co-operated in producing this first-rate contribution. 

Essentially it consists of two theses and the testing of the second of 
them. They are, first, that rehabilitation is the purpose of incarceration 
and is dependent on attitude changes in prison, and, second, that intelli- 
gent inmates can with some validity estimate individual chances of parole 
success and that the elements of their estimates can be analyzed and put 
into a form available to trained officials. The validity of subjective es- 
timates is indicated by well-correlated (.34 to .62) judgments of different 
inmate observers acting independently and correlations of .34 to .57 with 
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the test-proven Burgess rating scale. Elements of the judgments are 
identified by an exhaustive analysis of the constituents of individual 
judgments. They are made available to officials through 16z-questions of 
determined significance selected from an original list of 1,701. The possi- 
bility of falsification is checked on. A few. years’ continuance of Dr. 
Laune’s work will make possible an evaluation of the practical utility | 
of his device. 

The work is thoroughly documented (half is appendixes) and highly 
statistical, but has much of interest to any analyst of behavior. 

CounTLANDT C. VAN VECHTEN 
Wayne University _ 


The Chinese People: New Problems and Old Backgrounds. By GEORGE 

H. Danton. Boston: Marshall Tones Co., 1938. Pp. 312. $3.50. 

The Invasion of China by the Western World. By E. R. HucnEes. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xv-+224. $3.50. 

Mr. Danton's volume on China originally was in the form of lectures de- 
livered in Germany at the University of Leipzig. His own interests have 
naturally led him to stress linguistic and literary aspects of his subject. His 
chapter on language is, accordingly, by far the best part of the book. The 
other chapters are full of valuable observations, but Mr. Danton does not 
seem to have overcome fully the difficulty mentioned by himself (p. 86) 
"that the observed facts hold almost exclusively only for a very narrow 
given area, and that what is true of one part of China is often quite untrue 
for another." The reviewer believes that the time has not yet come when 
generalizations about the nervous system of the Chinese and their habits 
and ethics as based upon the peculiarities of that system can be made 
with more certainty than that inherent to a sympathetic speculation. In 
the chapter on “Nationalism” which concludes the book there are a few 
mistakes which might have been easily corrected. For instance, the Nine- 
teenth Route Army could not be described as "Chiang Kai-shek’s crack 
troops" (p. 287) since the very leaders of that army revolted against 
Chiang in 1934. Again, the reviewer knows of nobody advocating the 
idea that China "should be one of the affiliated states of the USSR" 
(p. 296), and it could scarcely be maintained that urbanization and in- 
dustrialization in China seem to initiate a time “when children become 
economic liabilities instead of economic assets" ( p.299). The myth that 
Japan "insists on expanding into China as an outlet for her inexcusably 
large human supply" (p. 303) is scarcely worth reproducing. The com- 
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parison of Japan’s attempt to conquer China with the conquest of China 
by the Manchus three hundred years ago, in the concluding paragraph, 
is not a happy one. 

Mr, Hughes’s volume follows the general preface of the “Pioneer Se- 
ries" that the intelligent citizen “abandoning a local for a universal per- 
spective must take for his study the history of a world invaded by Euro- 
pean ideas." According to him, the importance of the Invasion of China by 
the Western World is to be looked for mainly in its ideological impact 
on China, 

Wherever he deals with the missionary influence his interest is especial- 
ly in the Protestant missions and much less in the Catholic missions, 
though the latter have been far more successful than the former. Es- 
pecially valuable is Mr. Hughes’s chapter on the new literature of China. 
In the chapter on “The Influence of Western Political Thought” it is 
surprising not to find a reference to Henry George who, directly or in- 
directly, has greatly influenced Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

While Danton’s book is full of stimulating suggestions and lightly 
self-contradictory reasonings, Hughes’s book is on the whole within its 
self-imposed restrictions, a careful and solid study: 

Kunr Brock 
New York City 


Asia: An Economic and Regional Geography. By L. DUDLEY Stamp. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1935. Pp. 688. $8.00. 


This is one of a series of compact and at the same time comprehensivé 
textbooks on regional and economic geography. Two other volumes thus 
. far published include one on South America, by E. W. Shanahan, and a 

second on Africa, by Walter Fitzgerald, of the University of Manchester, 
England. 

The thing that gives distinction to the volume on Asia is (1) the vast 
amount of economic and social information that the author has assembled 
and (2) the intimate way in which he has connected these facts with their 
physiographic setting. 

The volume is divided into two parts. Part I deals in 68 pages with the 
continent of Asia, its orography, structure, climate, vegetation, popula- 
tion, European exploration, and Asia's position in the world. Part II, 
consisting of 620 pages, is concerned with the eleven different countries 
of Asia, beginning with Turkey and ending with Asiatic Russia. 

In spite of the vast amount of information which the author has 
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assembled in a relatively brief compass, the matter of the volume is so 
well organized as to make it easy for reference, and so well written as to 
make it interesting and easy to read. This is the third enlarged and re- 
vised edition within six years. The text is illustrated and illuminated 


with 372 maps and diagrams. 
ROBERT E. PARK 
University of Chicago 


The Last Genro. By BuNJ1 Omura. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 

1938. Pp. 442. $3.50. 

This volume is a biographical sketch of Prince Kimmochi Saionji, 
the last of the remarkable group of elder statesman who were the direct- 
ing force in Japanese politics during the past half-century. The author, 
a graduate of Columbia University and a writer of considerable experi- 
ence, sets forth the chief events in Saionji's careerin the form of a fictionized 
narrative in which are interwoven his deep attachment to his successive 
mistresses and the intimate details of his private life. Too sketchy to 
satisfy the student of political affairs and too crowded with unfamiliar 
historical allusions to be attractive to the popular reader, the volume is not 
likely to be widely read. Its value to the sociologist lies in its vivid por- 
trayal of changing customs and attitudes as Japan emerged from feudal- 


ism and adopted Western ways of life. 
JESSE F. STEINER 
University of Washington 


The Community School. Edited by SawuEL Everett. New York: D. 

Appleton-Century Co., 1938. Pp. xii + 487. $2.25. 

Preface to Teaching. By Henry W. Simon. New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1938. Pp. 98. $1.50. 

The first of these volumes is a summary of the everyday programs of 
eight so-called "community schools." These schools are located in a 
variety of environments, including rural and urban, Negro, immigrant, 
Hawaiian, and Indian. Everett, who edits the volume for the Society for 
Curriculum Study, has evidently selected these schools both because of 
their progressive education practices and because of their adaptation 
to locality needs, problems, and resources. Aside from presenting a group 
of fairly complete case studies for sociological analysis, the value of this 
work lies in the fact that the underlying social philosophy is indicative 
of what may become a basic shift in the thinking of professional educators. 
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In general, this shift is from the individual child as the center of curricu- 
lum orientation to the learner in a changing community. 

Simon has written a manual of “best practices” for beginning teachers. 
His volume abounds in good sense, clear thinking, and helpful suggestions. 
Of particular interest in these days when we hear so much of remaking the 
social order via the classroom, is the chapter on “Why Teachers Cannot 
Reform the World.” While the view is realistic enough, it does not take 
sufficient account of the fact that the pressure groups, which ever im- 
pinge upon the school, are actually in conflict as to aims and purposes. 
Therein lies some hope for teachers who would deal with controversial 


social issues. 
LLOYD ALLEN Cook 
Ohio State University 


A Study of Error in the Interview. By Twita E. NEELY. Privately pub- 
lished, 1938. Pp. 150. 


Dr. Neely discusses a variety of sources and causes of error in the inter- 
view: intentional prevarication on the part of the interviewee; his unin- 
tentional distortion of facts because of his lack of interest and lack of 
knowledge; because of his difficulty in remembering facts and in describ- 
ing facts. Errors arise because interviewers lack skill, because they are 
careless, are intellectually dishonest and poorly equipped to deal with 
difficult situations. An adequate study of error in the interview is yet to 
be made. Such a study cannot concern itself with isolated facts relating 
either to the interviewee or to the interviewer alone under uncontrolled 
research conditions, but must be a study in social interaction in the com- 
plex process of which (x) the social situation, (2) the interviewer, (3) the 
interviewee, (4) the form and type of questions asked, and (5) the type of 
information desired constitute a Gestalt. For research study only one of 
these elements should vary at a time; the results should then be carefully 
described and compared with one another and generalizations drawn. 

Dr. Neely's book may be considered a starting-point for further social 
research which will require considerable co-operative effort. The value of 
Dr. Neely's study would have been enhanced had she not resorted to a 
diverse variety of sources which are difficult to compare: the Bureau of 
the Census, of Agricultural Economics, of Labor Statistics, of Marketing 
Research, as well as the Institute of Child Welfare, psychiatric clinics, 
homeless-men studies, and others. 

It is also important to have the errors arising in the questionnaire, the 
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medical examination, the schedule, and the direct personal interview 
more clearly differentiated. The book is in need of editing. 
On the whole, it is a thought-provoking little volume. 


PAULINE V. YouNG 
University of Southern California 


The Public Assistance Worker. By ARTHUR DUNHAM, DONALD HOWARD, 
MARGARET RicH, Dora GOLDSTINE, and GERTRUDE VAILE. Edited by 
RussELL Kurtz. Russell Sage Foundation. $1.00. 


'This is mainly an educational book; it is designed to help the new or 
youthful worker in the field of public assistance to learn his or her job. 
'That is all to the good; and no doubt the authors have rendered a val- 
uable service at a time when keen and competent relief staffs are 
greatly needed in the states and cities of America. All the same I ex- 
pected to find a little more "ginger" in their chapters. There are practical- 
ly no opinions or verdicts stated. The most opposite doctrines of relief 
are set down side by side with too admirable detachment and the reader 
is left to take his choice. It is all rather grey and colorless and vaguely 
humanitarian. I should have liked to see some full-throated denunciation 
of the worse sort of administrative practices; for instance, the harsh ap- 
plication of the family means test to earning members of a family, or the 
slovenly tendency to fall back upon relief in kind when difficulties arise, 
or the lack of regular weekly visitation in the homes of clients with vary- 
ing resources. 

Pérhaps I may be allowed, or even expected, to say how some of the 
doctrines set forth by these six authors strike an Englishman. First, in 
the matter of personnel, there are no university graduates, still less post- 
graduates with Ph.D. degrees going into public assistance work in Eng- 
land. More's the pity! Second, the following sentence would be regarded 
with round-eyed wonder by almost all British poor law officials: “It is 
often necessary for'the public assistance agency to employ, on its own 
pay-roll, psychiatrists and psychologists.” We scarcely appreciate the 
difference between the two, and we do not, so far as I know, employ 
either in this field. Third, no one could nowadays publish a book like 
this in England without devoting a chapter or two to the fundamental 
political question: Is à test of means and needs justifiable in assessing 
the payment to be made to an unemployed man or woman? Ought not 
the state to guarantee work or full maintenance to all, without any 
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“searching of pockets”? In practice, of course, we do apply such tests 
to all applicants who fail to qualify for unemployment-insurance bene- 
fit as a right. But the British Labour party has, perhaps rashly, nailed to 
its mast the motto “Down with the means test!" and the issue is still a 
bone of contention in British politics. In the book under review, as in 
America at large, the inevitability of inquiry into household resources 
is a basic assumption of all public assistance. Personally, I believe that 
America is right and that she is fortunate in having avoided a dispute 
which would import much unnecessary bitterness into national and local 
politics. 
RoNArLD C. Davison 
London, England 


Personnel Policies in Public Health Nursing. By Marian G. RANDALL. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. xiv + 170. $2.00. 

This report is the result of a fact-finding survey of the personnel 
practices of fifty-nine official public health nursing agencies, by a com- 
mittee of the National Organization for Public Health Nursing. The 
findings are clearly summarized and are used as a basis for recommenda- 
tions concerning the establishment of higher standards. The text is 
well supplemented with tables. The study shows improvement in the 
qualifications of public health nurses in these agencies and points the 
way to further action through a more complete analysis of conditions in 
this and other branches of nursing. One role of such a survey is to pro- 
vide the basis for social action. It shows where the crucial points are, 
and makes it possible to base judgment on more than one case. A limita- 
tion of a study of this kind is that it does not show causal relations; it 
suggests possible causes and gives clues to interpretation. The making 
of the survey in itself represents progress in the professionalization of 
nursing and is a fozm of collective action suggestive of further profitable 
use in nursing. Future studies of conditions in this field should be more 
fruitful because of the facts presented in this report. 


ANNE L. AUSTIN 
Western Reserve University 


The Peoples Want Peace. By Ertas TOBENKIN. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, 1938. Pp. xii+244. $2.75. 
Truth, like beauty, is often in the eye of the observer. This is most 
frequently the case when the field of observation is as wide as all the earth 
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and as complex as all the human cultures which embellish (or deface) 
its surface. It is inevitably the case when the observer observes only 
what he wishes to see or what his stereotypes permit him to see. Mr. 
Tobenkin, Russian-born and American-bred journalist and novelist, has 
traveled over and looked at much of the world. He fears and dislikes 
war. He desires peace. He suspects "governments" and respects 
“people.” He fears “age” and admires “youth.” He therefore discovers 
that peace is safe (or at least becoming safer) because people everywhere 
want peace and will not permit their governments to wage war and be- 
cause peace-seeking youngsters will restrain war-mongering oldsters. This ` 
“discovery” is attractively presented in the form of travel notes, anec- 
dotes, and interviews with celebrities from Japan to Britain and from 
Italy to Norway, with Germany and Russia included for good measure. 
When the author eschews generalization and embraces specificity, he 
makes occasional contributions of interesting information about peace 
movements, militarism, and undercurrents of unrest in totalitarian states. 

'The only defect of the work is that its central thesis, even if true, is 
irrelevant to the problem which worries the author. Mr. Tobenkin 
does not suspect that socialized human behavior is a function of mass 
responses to collective symbols, and that the attitudes and habits which 
make for peace or war are functions of symbols and values far more 
potent emotionally than the word symbols of “peace” and “war” them- 
selves. Conflict is a result of coercion encountering resistence. Coercion 
and resistence are resorted to not because societies “want war" but be- 
cause their members have been conditioned to value certain interests, 
real or imaginary, more than they value the absence of conflict. Mr. 
Tobenkin’s wishful thinking and incurable cheer are consequently very 
much like the flowers that bloom in the spring, i.e., they have nothing to 


do with the case. 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Williams College i 


Listen and Learn: Fifteen Years of Adult Education on the Air. By 
Frank Ernest HILL. New York: American Association for Adult 
Education, 1937. Pp. ix+248. $1.25. 

The author states in his Foreword that “this volume is more repor- 
torial than scholarly,” and this is an accurate characterization. Mr. Hill 
traces the development of the interest in educational broadcasting in 
this country, and outlines the proposals and counterproposals for further- 
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ing the development. He states the problems and sketches the factors 
that lie behind them. He seems to accept educational broadcasting within 
& commercial framework as holding the most promise, but points out that 
broadcasters need to develop more favorable attitudes toward educa- 
tional programs. The final chapter introduces some interesting sugges- 
'tions looking toward improvements that will make for stronger educa- 


tional programs. 
Marcorx M. WILLEy 
University of Minnesota 


Auguste Comte and the United States (1816-1853). By Ricumonp L. Haw- 
KINS. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936. Pp. ix+ 147. 
$2.00. 


While this careful study of the influence of Comte’s thought upon 
American thinking scarcely justifies the publisher’s statement that it 
examines all articles and books concerned with the subject, it is by far 
the best statement so far made of this phase of social and philosophic 
theory and brings to light many things not previously treated. It is, how- 
ever, by no means exhaustive, and its interpretations will not be wholly 
satisfactory to sociologists since the author is not himself a sociologist 
but one of the growing number of French teachers who seek to interpret 
French ideas rather than French philology. 

L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


Vocational Guidance throughout the World: A Comparative Survey. By 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER and Morris S. Viretes. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1937. Pp. xiii-- 575. $3.25. 

The authors of this book have collected and digested a wealth of spe- 
cific information concerning guidance activities and vocational education 
in all parts of the world. Much of the material is based on direct observa- 
tion and inquiry. The presentation is by countries, with brief notes on the 
economic, political, and educational background influences with reference 
to which the guidance efforts must be interpreted. The book succeeds ad- 
mirably in portraying both the administrative and the technical features 

«of work in the several countries. Two excellent chapters summarize the 
psychotechnical contributions. While a broad philosophy of the vocation- 
al adjustment problem is constantly apparent, no attempt is made to ex- 
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amine critically underlying assumptions about individual variability and 
modifiability. Interest is definitely in vocational guidance practice. 


ARTHUR W. KORNHAUSER 
University of Chicago 


City Man. By Cuarres H. Sears. New York: Harper & Bros., 1936. 
` Pp. 248. $1.50. 

“City man,” that new variety of Homo sapiens which has appeared 
“during the past quarter of a century,” is led by Dr. Sears (secretary for 
the Baptist City Societies of New York) on a tour of inspection. He 
promises to introduce “city man” to himself and his environment; the au- 
thor performs the latter function more effectively than the former. Fac- 
tors determining urban growth and changes in social relationships and 
controls are considered. Six of the twelve chapters are devoted to urban 
religious life and organization. The book is written in an interesting and 
popular style. Most of the illustrative material is taken from New York, 
which is certainly not a typical city. The book is elementary, suitable to 
hand to a person who is beginning to recognize the problems, secular as 
well as religious, resulting from urban life and pressures. 

MURRAY H. LEIFER 
Garrett Seminary 


Fifty Years a Country Doctor. By Wittiam N. Macartney. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1938. Pp. x + 584. $3.50. 


A dip into this book quickly explains why it threatens to become a best- 
seller. The opening sections are a colorful biography, and while the rest 
of the book is mostly about diseases and their treatment, it’s all in a most 
chatty vein, with about one story to every two pages and one very good 
story to at least every six. 

The sociologist who seeks to understand the psychology of the medical 
profession will find this book useful. The author has practiced for fifty 
years in a little town in upstate New York. One learns from and between 
the lines of this book that he is a man who could rightly be given the com- 
plete confidence of his community; that he is courageous, intelligent, 
industrious, full of human understanding; that the world to him is a series 
of individuals; and that society and most of the organizations, especially 
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government, through which community purposes are accomplished are 


to him irritating mechanisms. 
MicnaEL M. Davis 
New York City 


Legends of the Spanish Southwest. By CLEVE HALLENBECK and JUANITA 
H. WirLrAMs. Glendale, Calif: Arthur H. Clark Co., 1938. Pp. 342. 
$6.00. 

In this volume the authors have undertaken the task of garnering the 
more important legends from the folklore that has grown up around the 
Spanish conquest and colonization of the Southwest. They present a 
very picturesque collection. As the authors remark, these legends show 
the colonization to have been as arduous as that of New England by the 
English colonists, with equal demands made on courage, faith, and en- 
durance. Since legends reflect so admirably the deeper sentiments and 
vital interests of people, this collection will be found to be useful for an 
understanding and appreciation of the human side of colonization. This 
volume has a high literary character which adds to its appeal. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 

Mountains of the Moon. By Patrick M. Synce. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1938. Pp. xxiv-+221. $4.00. 

This volume recounts the observations made by the author as the 
leader of a British Museum expedition to the equatorial mountains of 
Africa. It is written in a lively narrative form with a considerable 
catholicity of interest. While the descriptions are primarily of the fauna 
and flora of the region, they include many interesting observations of the 
social life and habits of the natives occupying this territory. The closing 
chapters on Uganda may be read with some value by students of cultural 
contact. The volume contains close to a hundred collotype plates which 
distinctly add to the value and charm of the book. 


qe HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Twenty Years of Government in Essex County, New Jersey. By THomas H. 
REED, New York: Appleton-Century, 1938. Pp. x+183. $2.00. 
Containing a lucid narrative and an intelligible explanation of twenty 

unbroken years of “constructive conservatism” in urban county govern- 
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ment, this book presents a significant exception to the truism that reform- 
ers have no “staying power.” It is a record the more remarkable because 
achieved under unpropitious metropolitan conditions and because the 
“goo goo’s” refrained until the close of the second decade from endeavor- 
ing to capture the regular organization of the party through which they 
worked. Reed ascribes their success to five factors: the caliber of the 
candidates they sponsored, the support of “an unusually independent 
press,” the informed self-interest of the commuter vote, the ineptitude 
and venality of the regular Republican machine," and, finally, their con- 
sistently good record for efficiency and economy in administration. 


JOHN ALBERT VIEG 
Iowa State College 


The Episcopal Church among the Negroes of Virginia. By G. MACLAREN BRYDON. 
Richmond: Virginia Diocesan Library, 1937. Pp. 25. 


This brief historical sketch of the position of the Church of England in Vir- 
ginia and later of the Protestant Episcopal church toward its Negro com- 
municants over a period of more than three hundred years is chiefly interesting 
as an example of racial adjustment within an organized religious group. During 
slavery, the church baptized Negro children readily but made no great effort 
to Christianize adult Negroes. After emancipation, one of the problems which 
faced the General Convention of the Church was whether it would be better 
for the Negroes to have a separate ecclesiastical organization of their own. 
Although deciding that the Negro should not be cut off into an independent 
Episcopal church, the diocese of Virginia was not prepared to give Negro 
ministers and congregations equality of vote and representation in the council, 
and it was not until 1936 that the diocese extended this privilege to them. 


° GUION GRIFFIS JOHNSON 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Urban Local Government in Texas. By Roscoz C. Martin. (University of 
Texas Bull. 3637 [October 1, 1936]; Bureau of Research in the Social Sci- 
ences, Study No. 20.) Pp. 357. 

This study is of interest to the sociologist in that it attempts to consider 
some of the significant problems related to the “metropolitan region.” Pro- 
fessor Martin’s investigation concerns the functions and activities of the five 
“metropolitan districts” found in Texas, dominated by the cities of Dallas, 
El Paso, Fort Worth, Houston, and San Antonio. 


NRA Economic Planning. By CmarLes F. Roos. Cowles Commission for 
Economic, Research. Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press, 1937. Pp. xxii+ 
596. $5.00. 


When the United States Supreme Court ruled the N.R.A. unconstitutional 
in May, 1935, the vast code organization already affecting some five million 


. 
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employers and twenty-three million workers had to be liquidated. The present 
book attempts to evaluate, in a rather comprehensive form, the issues, policies, 
and practices of the N.R.A. as these related to general economic planning. 
Various points of classical economic theory are challenged in the book. Although 
the main emphasis of the book is on the economic aspects, it is not without inter- 
est to the student of sociology and political science. 


Big Business, Its Growth and Place. By A. L. BERNHEM™ (ed.) and OTHERS. 
New York: Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., 1937. Pp. xv4-102. $1.35. 


This volume deals with the growth of those American industries which are 
not incorporated or those in which the small or medium-sized company predomi- 
nates. Consequently, in considering the respective roles of large companies 
and smaller concerns the authors take up the growth and extent of incorpora- 
tion, the rise of large corporations, the concentration of operating units, corpor- 
ate wealth, corporate income, banking, and of national income produced. 
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ABSTRACT 


In his recent works Trotsky draws frequent parallels between the Russian Revolu- 
tion and earlier revolutions. Those parallels are intended to fit into the Marxian pattern 
of the inexorable historical process whereby, through ceaseless class struggle, a classless 
society wil! eventually be attained. Yet Trotsky also gives great weight as a factor in 
revolutionary action to the moral and intellectual character of individual leaders, at- 
tributing to Kerensky’s weakness and to Lenin’s strength respectively a large degree 
of responsibility for the temporary check and the eventual success of the 1917 move- 
ment. He maintains, however, that personalities become important only when and 
in so far as they embody “‘the objective necessity" of the historical action they propose 
He nevertheless considers that historic personality reacts upon, as well as grows out of, 
social conditions. That concession leads him to recognize the possibility that a mere 
accident may sometimes determine the success or failure of a revolutionary outburst. 
In general he insists, however, that events "obey their own laws," two of the most 
important being the law of combined development and the law of unevenness. The present 
author questions whether there are such “laws” and maintains that, in appealing to 
historic laws at all, Trotsky impairs his attack upon his opponents as weaklings and 
traitors. The author also questions the validity of several of Trotsky’s historical anal- 
ogies, particularly the comparison of the present Russian regime to the Thermidorian 
Reaction of the French Revolution. Trotsky’s unnecessarily abstruse discussion of 
“dual power” is likewise criticized as involving inexact comparisons. Yet his books 
contain some historical analogies that are illuminating. Moreover, Trotsky’s analysis 
of revolutionary “causes” seems to be comprehensive and satisfactory, even if some of 
his other generalizations are less happy. The author concludes that Trotsky’s efforts 
to force the history of the Russian Revolution into an “inevitable schematism" have 
not, on the whole, increased the otherwise great value of his books as historical docu- 
ments. 


In any discussion whether revolutions are or are not forms of 
social behavior which follow a general pattern and are subject to 
general laws, much depends upon one's definition of the term "revo- 
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lution.” In his most recent books’ Leon Trotsky, when he speaks of 
revolutions, makes clear that he usually means the several epochs 
‘in political-social history to which the name revolution is generally 
applied. He draws frequent parallels to the English revolutionary 
period in the seventeenth century, the French upheaval of the 
eighteenth century, and the Commune of 1871. He seems to define 
a revolution as a political movement which attempts to substitute 
one ruling group for another and, in so doing, to shift the balance of 
power from one social class to another. That is the usual conception 
of a revolution and it is a readily acceptable one. 

If such is the definition of revolution, everyone will agree that the 
following propositions are self-evident: (1) that there are some 
episodes in any two revolutions which bear a resemblance to each 
other; (2) that there are other episodes in any two revolutions which 
bear no resemblance whatsoever to each other. The first proposition 
follows from our definition of revolution; the second follows from the 
nature of man’s behavior. But when we have decided those two 
propositions we have decided almost nothing. If they are to have 
any meaning, they must be correlated and weighted in some way. 
The historian, fixing his attention upon what is particular in sepa- 
rate revolutions, often seems to say, “Although there are some epi- 
sodes in the revolutionary movement I am studying which bear a 
resemblance to those in other revolutions with which I am familiar, 
there are others which have no such resemblance.” The sociologist, 
fixing his attention upon revolutionary movements as types of social 
behavior, is obliged to say, “Although there are some episodes in 
the revolutionary movements with which I am familiar that bear no 
resemblance whatsoever to each other, there are others which bear 
such a resemblance." 

The historian and the sociologist are equally right but they are 
not equally fortunate. For while it makes little difference to the his- 
torian of any given revolution whether the episodes he narrates are 
like or unlike those in another revolution, the sociologist has small 


The History of the Russian Revolution, trans. Max Eastman (3 vols. in one; New 
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reason for writing about them at all if they do not lend themselves 
to generalization. The historian is under no pressure to find re- 
semblances; the sociologist is. While the historian, therefore, often 
is obtuse, the sociologist, probably just as often, is mistaken. The 
one sins by omission, the other by commission. No one has yet been 
able to determine which is the greater offense. 

The Marxist is in a worse position than the sociologist. To the 
historian it does not matter whether there is in human affairs the 
possibility of prediction and control; even for the sociologist, though 
he may oiten run the risk of Sinngebung des Sinnloses, it is possible 
to admit that some aspects of human behavior do not lend them- 
selves to generalization. The Marxian, however, is not only a 
sociologist but a sociologist dedicated to orthodox propositions. Re- 
gardless of how much he may agree or differ with other sociologists 
regarding the nature of revolution, to two things at least he is com- 
mitted in advance: he must entertain no doubt that in last analysis 
all revolutions are caused by conflicts of classes; and he is convinced 
that the goal of all sociopolitical development is the creation of a 
classless society. Thus, regarding both means and ends, the Marxist 
is as definitely committed in advance as ever the Jesuit is said to 
have been. If he differs from other Marxists on those two matters, 
it is only on the questions of tempo or degree, not on fundamentals. 
There is no need here to repeat the oft-told tale that Marxian meang 
and Marxian ends are mutually contradictory, that only faith can 
make one feel certain that classes will disappear as a result of con- 
tinued class struggle. What is of more immediate interest to us is 
that Trotsky, wholly orthodox in those two regards, never seems to 
think that there can be any doubt about the eventual success of “the 
revolution,” and is, therefore, sure that any behavior which to his 
mind delays the coming of the revolution is due to the perversity of 
men. Where the Truth is revealed, the faithful are convinced that 
they can distinguish between right and wrong. 

That conviction, however, leads to a second paradox. If “revolu- 
tions take place according to certain laws” and the historian is com- 
pelled “to take his departure from the weighty facts of the social 
structure," it follows that those who favor any given revolution are 

2 History of the Russian Revolution, 1L, iii-iv. 
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of the rising class which hopes to benefit by the success of the revolu- 
tion and that those who oppose it are of the temporarily predomi- 
nant but weakening class which hopes to benefit by its defeat. Repre- 
sentatives of both classes ought then to be motivated chiefly by their 
class interests, and personal moral shortcomings should not play a 
predominant part in the Marxian historian’s analysis of motives. 
Trotsky nevertheless cannot rid himself of notions of good and bad. 
If Milyukov and Kerensky stayed the victory of the proletariat, it 
was, in his mind, not only because they were bourgeois and, there- 
fore, acting their assigned parts in the class struggle but also because 
they were wicked self-seekers, sly conspirators, depraved haters of 
mankind—in short, Compromisers (with a capital C, for Trotsky 
admits that he himself sometimes compromised), who constantly 
and deliberately delayed the revolutionary process for their own 
selfish ends. It is quite possible that Trotsky is right on both scores. 
But if the accidents of personality play so large a part in determin- 
ing the tempo of the revolutionary process, what happens to 
dialectic? 

Or are the accidents of personality only to be found on the coun- 
terrevolutionary side and therefore easily allowed for in any rational 
scheme? Trotsky’s own answer to this question is negative. To be 
sure, he seldom sees any selfish motives in the bolshevik revolution- 
aries of 1917 (Stalin and future Stalinists excepted). But he admits— 
in fact, insists—that if it were not for the leadership of Lenin (and 
Trotsky), the October insurrection might never have taken place or 
would have been very different. The epic passages that deal with 
Lenin’s genius as a leader sound almost Carlylean in both style and 
philosophy. Of Lenin’s role in giving the bolsheviks direction after 
his return from abroad in April, he declares: “Inner struggle in the 
Bolshevik Party was absolutely unavoidable. Lenin’s arrival merely 
hastened the process. His personal influence shortened the crisis. 
Is it possible, however, to say confidently that the party without 
him would have found its road? We would by no means make bold 
to say that. .... The role of personality arises before us here on a 
truly gigantic scale.” Lenin’s role in October was no less decisive: 
“If the Bolsheviks had not seized the power in October and Novem- 

3 Ibid., Y, 330. 
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ber, in all probability they would not have seized it at all."^ In both 
instances he contends, to be sure, that there was a revolutionary 
situation which had been created by materialistic factors. But “a 
revolutionary situation cannot be preserved at will.” If Lenin had 
not grasped opportunity by the forelock, there would have been no 
revolution for Stalin to betray. “It is possible to let slip a victory 
at the very moment when it is within arm's reach." 

It is only fair to repeat that Trotsky does claim that Lenin could 
have taken his leading role only because he “more fully and resolute- 
ly than others expressed . . . . the objective necessity" of the action 
he proposed.” But by what yardstick does one determine objective 
necessity if it is not by success? If Zinoviev's policy of temporary 
inaction had been adopted and in the end proved successful, would 
it not have been equally correct to maintain that he then would most 
fully have expressed “the objective necessity" of his proposal? Or, 
if it be argued (as Trotsky does not seem to argue; cf. the History, 
III, 284-85) that Zinoviev's policy could not possibly have led to 
ultimate victory, then cannot Stalin’s success at the present moment 
be attributed to the fact that he most fully expresses “the objective 
necessity" of his policy? Why then does Trotsky maintain? that 
the sources of Stalin's success "both real and pretended” are not 
to be found “in the extraordinary quality of the leadership" but in 
the conditions created by the revolution? What can “objective 
necessity" be but a good guess as to what will work, and therefore 
best determined by the most capable leaders? Why should the dis- 
cerning and the taking advantage of "objective necessity" in one 
case be laudatory and in another damnable? 

Trotsky’s revolutions thus seem little more than dramas with 
heroes and villains. They work themselves out not alone in ac- 
cordance with a sociological pattern but also by the accidents that 
determine the dramatis personae. It would be both erroneous and 
unjust to maintain that Trotsky is unaware that there is a paradox 
in his philosophy. He knows full well that revolutionary action is 
the result of a “complicated web of material and psychic forces.’ 

4 Ibid., TIL, 154. 7 Ibid., ITI, 165. 

5 Ibid. 8 Revolution Betrayed, p. 43. 

6 Ibid., I, 110. 9 History of the Russian Revolution, I, 121. 
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Indeed, he tries to resolve the paradox: “We do not at all pretend 
to deny the significance of the personal in the mechanics of the his- 
toric process, nor the significance in the personal of the accidental. 
We only demand that a historic personality, with all its peculiari- 
ties, should not be taken as a bare list of psychological traits, but as 
a living reality grown out of definite social conditions and reacting 
upon them. As a rose does not lose its fragrance because the natural 
scientist points out upon what ingredients of soil and atmosphere 
it is nourished, so an exposure of the social roots of a personality does 
not remove from it either its aroma or its foul smell.”*° The admis- 
sion that a historic personality reacts upon definite social conditions 
as well as grows out of them is an important one for a Marxist to 
make. 

Trotsky even seems to go farther. He appears to concede that in 
our present state of knowledge of human psychology, since we do not 
know how any given social condition may affect a historic personal- 
ity, there is no possibility of predicting the future of any given revo- 
lution. The Revolution Betrayed is in fact almost nothing but a bitter 
lament over the sad errors Lenin and he made in their expectations 
and forecasts of international revolution after the initial victory of 
1917 in Russia. And at one point in his narrative of the February 
Revolution" Trotsky becomes almost mystical regarding the un- 
predictability of a revolutionary movement: “The psychological 
moment when the soldiers go over to the revolution is prepared by a 
long molecular process, which like other processes of nature, has its 
point of climax. But how determine this point? A military unit may 
be wholly prepared to join the people but may not receive the needed 
stimulus. The revolutionary leadership does not yet believe in the 
possibility of having the army on its side, and lets slip the victory. 
.... The critical hour of contact between the pushing crowd and 
the soldiers who bar their way has its critical minute. That is when 
the gray barrier has not yet given way, still holds together shoulder. 
to shoulder, but already wavers, and the officer, gathering his last 
strength of will, gives the command: ‘Fire!’ The cry of the crowd, 
the yell of terror and threat, drowns the command, but not wholly. 
The rifles waver. The crowd pushes. Then the officer points the 


10 Tbid., p. 95. x [bid., pp. 121-22. 
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barrel of his revolver at the most suspicious soldier. From the decisive 
minute now stands out the decisive second. The death of the boldest 
soldier, to whom the others have involuntarily looked for guidance, 
a shot into the crowd by a corporal from the dead man’s rifle, and 
the barrier closes. The guns go off of themselves, scattering the 
crowd into the alleys and backyards.” Trotsky here is probably 
thinking of 1905. “But how many times since 1905," he asks, “has 
it happened otherwise!” Thus the mere accident whether it is some- 
one among the crowd or someone among the troops who has the 
courage to shoot first may determine the difference between 1905 
and 1917! Where then are the laws of revolutions? How can a 
man who is as intelligent as Trotsky in detecting the variable role of 
personality in revolution speak of “a historic process" as if it were 
teleological and fixed? Experience has obviously made him a realist 
in examining the past but has not spoiled the conviction which keeps 
him orthodox in his faith for the future. 

Faith results in apologetics; and apologetics take the form of ap- 
peal to sociological law and historical analogy. “Events,” Trotsky 
tells us? “can neither be regarded as a series of adventures, nor 
strung on the thread of some preconceived moral. They must obey 
their own laws. The discovery of these laws is the author’s task.” 
There are two things to which Trotsky especially applies the name 
of law. Those are what he calls the law of unevenness, “the most gen- 
eral law of the historic process,” and, derived from the universal law 
of unevenness, “another law which for the lack of a better name, we 
may call the law of combined development.”*3 By “unevenness” he 
means the condition to be found in every country whereby it is ad- 
vanced in certain regards and backward in certain others. By ‘“‘com- 
bined development” he means the process by which a backward 
country borrows from advanced ones and assimilates new and modern 
institutions though at the same time maintaining other antiquated 
institutions. For Trotsky “the law of combined development" re- 
veals itself most indubitably in the history and character of Russian 
industry. “Thanks to this, Russian industry developed at certain 
periods with extraordinary speed..... In reality the possibility of 
this swift growth was determined by that very backwardness which, 


33 Ibid., p. xvii. 3 Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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also, continued not only up to the moment of liquidation of the old 
Russia, but as her legacy up to the present day.”™ In the very law of 
combined development he sees" the source of all Russia's glory in 
1917 and sorrow since 1923: “The law of uneven development 
brought it about that the contradiction between the technique and 
property relations of capitalism shattered the weakest link in the 
world chain. Backward Russian capitalism was the first to pay for 
the bankruptcy of world capitalism. The law of uneven development 
is supplemented throughout the whole course of history by the law 
of combined development. The collapse of the bourgeoisie in Russia 
led to the proletarian dictatorship—that is, to a backward country’s 
leaping ahead of the advanced countries. However, the establish- 
ment of socialist forms of property in the backward country came 
up against the inadequate level of technique and culture. Itself born 
of the contradictions between high world productive forces and 
capitalist forms of property, the October revolution produced in its 
turn a contradiction between low national productive forces and 
socialist forms of property." 

The fact that Russia, despite its having imported an advanced 
industrial technique, was still primitive in its property relations 
certainly helps to explain why backward Russia became the scene 
of the world’s most advanced revolutionary movement. And the fact 
that Russia, despite its having attempted to instal the most ad- 
vanced theory regarding property, still suffered from an inadequate- 
industrial technique and culture certainly helps to explain why that 
revolutionary movement was “betrayed.” But neither fact would 
alone explain either the revolution or its betrayal. And how is either 
fact the result of law rather than of a particular series of historical 
happenings that may never again be matched in the world’s history 
—Tartar invasion, Byzantine influence, late importation of serfdom, 
exclusion of the French Revolution, late importation of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, defeat in the World War, corruption in high circles, 
and many other factors, antecedent, consequent, and intermediate 
to those? “Unevenness,” to be sure, and even “combined develop- 
ment,” but why “law”? Trotsky is certainly too intelligent and too 
well-informed an observer of historical events to wish to simplify the 


14 Ibid., p. 9. 15 The Revolution Betrayed, pp. 299-300. 
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complicated processes of history by giving the dignity of “law” to 
any set of conditions which, if one does not examine them too closely, 
can be found more than once in history. And that is said without 
irony. For not only is Trotsky intelligent and well informed, but 
the argument that it is sociological law which made inevitable both 
the bolshevik triumph of 1917 and its *betrayal" since 1923 can be 
used as a retort to the many pages in The Revolution Betrayed in 
which he sears the Stalinist bureaucracy for their perversion of the 
true spirit of the revolution. If they are acting in accordance with 
the “law of combined development,” then how are they traitors to 
the Revolution? Why, if laws determine what individuals must do, 
is Stalin any more than any others responsible for betraying the 
Revolution? Why would it not have served Trotsky’s purpose just 
as well to portray him, or Milyukov or Kerensky, as the instrument 
of a historic necessity rather than as a vile traitor or weakling? 

Nor is strength added to the force of Trotsky’s exposition and 
argument by his frequent appeal to historical analogy. The analogy 
is sometimes a good pedagogical and literary device. It heightens 
interest, creates respect for the author’s learning, and often adorns a 
tale or points a moral. But if it is to have any scientific value it must 
be accurately drawn and the two parts of it must coincide precisely. 
Little, for example, is gained by referring to the period since 1923, 
as Trotsky repeatedly does in The Revolution Betrayed, as Thermidor 
—unless he means merely to use a figure of speech to designate à 
period of reaction and return to normal. For if Russia is now going 
through its Thermidorian Reaction, then Trotsky was the Robes- 
pierre of the Russian Revolution. And Robespierre was not only 
physically dead after Thermidor, he was spiritually dead too, except 
as a slogan for hopeless conspirators like Babeuf to rally to, and, 
though restored to patriotic respectability by recent scholarship, has 
never become a potent factor in French politics since his death. The 
analogy to Trotsky may hold good even so, but certainly Trotsky, 
who looks for the working class in Russia “in its struggle for social- 
ism to debureaucratize the bureaucracy” should be the last to ad- 
mit that. 

And if Trotsky is the Robespierre of the Russian Revolution, who 

15 Ibid., p. 301. 
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is the Barras? Stalin? But Trotsky himself implies that Stalin is the 
Bonaparte of Russia, and gives a whole section of his book’? to the 
analysis of “Bonapartism as a Regime of Crisis.” “Caesarism,” he 
exclaims," “arose upon the basis of a slave society shaken by inward 
strife. Bonapartism is one of the political weapons of the capitalist 
regime in its critical period. Stalinism is a variety of the same 
system, but upon the basis of a workers’ state torn by the antago- 
nism between an organized and armed soviet aristocracy and the un- 
armed toiling masses... .. Stalinism and fascism, in spite of a deep 
difference in social foundations, are symmetrical phenomena." But 
if Stalin is Bonaparte then Russia has entirely skipped Thermidor— 
the period in which bourgeois control of society and government was 
re-established and a bureaucracy founded—and has gone directly 
into Bonapartism—the period of centralized bureaucracy under a 
dictator. It would appear that Trotsky means that Stalin was now 
Barras and now Bonaparte. In an article entitled '""Thermidorianism 
and Bonapartism” in the Militant for January 15, 1931, Trotsky 
made that clearer: “Revealing in thé preserit Stalinist régime the 
elements of Thermidor and the elements of Bonapartism, we are far 
from falling into a contradiction, as is thought by those to whom 
Thermidorianism and Bonapartism represent abstractions and not 
living tendencies, one growing over into the other." In 1931 at least, 
Trotsky used those terms merely as convenient labels for certain 
types of counterrevolutionary activity. That is legitimate and has 
its use. But in the present volumes, filled as they are with historical 
parallels, such labels become confusing because the past movements 
to which they refer are not sufficiently analogous to the present 
situations. 

Incidentally, the parallel to Thermidor also lacks “punch” as 
propaganda. Trotsky correctly appreciates’? a point elaborated more 
recently in a book by Professor Georges Lefebvre, of the Sorbonne,”° 
that the bureaucracy which the Reaction founded became the 
notables of Bonaparte, who in turn received places among those of 
the Restoration. Their descendants held on to their posts until the 
Third Republic and their influence is still to be traced in the bureau- 

17 Ibid., pp. 273-79. 19 Cf. ibid., p. 98. 

18 Ibid., p. 278. 20 Les Thermidoriens (Paris, 1937). 
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cracy of twentieth-century France. Where Trotsky will find it hard 
to agree with M. Lefebvre is in the contention that the’ Thermi- 
dorians laid the foundations for one or two quite commendable insti- 
tutions which still affect the people of France. Thermidor, never- 
theless, seems to have had more lasting results, whether for good or 
evil, than the Robespierrist Republic of Virtue. If there is anything 
in revolutionary analogies, Trotskyites can derive little consolation 
from that. But who can say that there is in historical analogy any- 
thing more than an indication of one of the possible outcomes of a 
present situation? 

No other analogy is pushed so hard in Trotsky’s two most recent 
works as the one to Thermidor. There are several others, however, 
that are equally inaccurate and therefore meaningless. Trotsky 
seems to have learned his history of the French Revolution from 
Madelin™ and Jaurès.” Madelin he regards as a reactionary his- 
torian and often cites him only to deride his conclusions. For the 
opinions of the socialist Jaurés he shows greater respect. But it has 
been over a generation since Jaurés and Madelin wrote their vol- 
umes. Much new information and many new interpretations have 
become available since their accounts appeared. Few historians, 
since Mathiez’ day would believe, for example, that Danton was the 
leader of the insurrection of August 10, 1792, as Trotsky, depend- 
ing on Jaurés, maintains. And most writers now think that Louis 
XVI was far from the amiable imbecile he once was supposed to 
have been. The opinion that Louis' so-called diary revealed a 
“spiritual emptiness’’4 is based upon a document which was meant 
primarily as a record of Louis' luck in the chase and was intended 
to have no spiritual content. And Marie Antoinette is also nowadays 
given credit for greater ability and intelligence (at least in her later 
years) than she was once generally thought to have had. The close 
analogy that the author draws between the ill-starred French pair 
and their Russian counterparts therefore has greater literary than 


at Louis Madelin, La Révolution (Paris, 1911). 

22 Jean Léon Jaurès (ed.), Histoire socialiste (1789—1900) (13 vols.; Paris, 1900-1909). 
Jaurés himself wrote the first four volumes dealing with the period of the Constituent 
Assembly, the Legislative Assembly, and the National Convention, i.e., 1789-95. 


33 History of the Russian Revolution, U1, 363. 34 Ibid., I, 92. 
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scientific value. Moreover, Trotsky seems able only rarely to discern 
any merit in an opponent. If the Tsarina Alexandra wished to take 
strenuous measures, it could be only because she was unimaginative 
and cruel; if the Tsar Nicholas wished to avoid strenuous measures, 
it could be only because he was weak and stupid. It is none too great 
a demand upon our credulity to conceive of both statements as true; 
but the general impression created by the author is that he is chiefly 
concerned with damning rather than explaining his enemy’s be- 
havior. That impression is not weakened when, to do so, he em- 
ploys an analogy of dubious accuracy. 

Or take the rather complicated discussion of "dual power." 
Trotsky, because “an illumination of it has never appeared in bis- 
toric literature," discourses on “dual power" at considerable length 
(I, 206-15). By that phrase he designates that situation in prerevo- 
lutionary and revolutionary periods wherein an ascending class, 
though having secured a share of the sovereignty, is not yet suf- 
ficiently strong to oust the hitherto dominant class and is obliged to 
share sovereignty with it. Trotsky illustrates that situation by ex- 
amples from other revolutions. In fact, as he admits himself, he is 
not learning from the past to understand the present; rather "the 
mirror-like character of the February [1917] double government has 
enabled us better to understand those epochs in history when the 
game thing appears as a full-blooded episode in a struggle between 
two regimes."*5 There can be no quarrel with a historian who, suf- 
ficiently forearmed and cautious, exploits present experience to in- 
terpret past events. Moreover, in this instance, caution is not par- 
ticularly necessary, since it would seem obvious enough, without an 
elaborate appeal to historical precedents, that an ascending group 
must share sovereignty with still powerful rulers until it is sufficient- 
ly strong to oust them entirely and then must expect to have to 
share with other groups that are yet to ascend. When one appeals 
to history for analogy even of the obvious, however, one ought to be 
precise regarding one's historical data. But in the statement that the 
French Constitution of 1791 “in reality concealed from the people, 
or tried to conceal, a double sovereignty,” Trotsky implies a kind 
of conspiracy which never existed, since almost no point was more 

as Thid., p. 213. 36 Ibid., p. 209. 
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openly debated in 1789-91 than that whether exactly such “a double 
sovereignty" of king and bourgeoisie should be created. That was in 
fact the reason for “the fiction of a complete independence of the 
legislative and executive powers." Indeed, in his exploitation of the 
French Revolution, Trotsky is not even careful. Elementary chrono- 
logical data are confused in the discussion of the Paris Commune, 
which is also made throughout its history to be an opponent of the 
Convention except when it dominated it." The Girondins are said 
to have ruled the Convention “with the hand of Terror."* Further- 
more, the use of such phrases as “armed plebians" to describe Crom- 
well's army and “lowest depths of the petty bourgeoisie" to describe 
the Levellers? reveals how easy it is to read present notions into 
past conditions if one starts out to prove rather than to test a 
bypothesis. On the other hand, the analogies drawn to the July 
days, when the Kerensky government succeeded in preventing Leftist 
demonstrations, are quite striking.3° They reveal several interesting 
points of comparison with the massacre of the Champ de Mars in 
1791, the June days of 1848, the Commune of 1871, and Spartacus 
week of 1919, though Trotsky fails to distinguish sufficiently between 
these movements which were only momentarily checked and those 
which were entirely arrested. 

The author's weakness for historical analogies is a natural result 
of what he calls? "the inevitable schematism" of his chapters. To 
the same cause can be traced the numerous generalizations that dot 
his books. Some of them seem entirely valid. On the analysis of the 
causes of revolution there are many penetrating pages scattered 
throughout the volumes. In general, though he has nowhere 
"schematized" on that subject, it appears that he attributes revolu- 
tions chiefly to three antecedent conditions. Those are the weakness 
of the ruling classes, the discontent of the oppressed classes, and in- 
telligent leaders among the revolutionary minority. Receiving less 
space but equally important to Trotsky are two other antecedents, 
resulting in part from the first three. Those two are the spread of a 
revolutionary spirit among the people, or, in other words, the solidi- 

27 Ibid., pp. 210-11. 3° Ibid., TI, 77-82. 

28 Ibid., p. 211. x Ibid., I, xx. 

29 Ibid., p. 209. 32 Cf., however, ibid., ITI, 173-75. 
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fication of public opinion, and a aY program. It is es- 
pecially significant that Trotsky does not identify the solidification 
of public opinion with class consciousness. “In reality," he says, 
“classes are heterogeneous; they are torn by inner antagonisms, and 
arrive at the solution of common problems no otherwise than 
through an inner struggle of tendencies, groups and parties. .... 
An example of one party corresponding to one class is not to be found 
in the whole course of political history. .... ? Such an analysis of 
revolutionary "causes" seems to be sufficiently comprehensive and 
satisfactory. 

In some of his other generalizations Trotsky is, however, less 
happy. When he says?^ that “not one serious revolution yet . 
has let the deposed monarch escape over the border," he seems to 
deny seriousness to England in 1688 and Germany in 1918. Or when 
he asserts,55 “In the revolutions and military uprisings of all coun- 
tries the sailors have been the most explosive material," one wonders 
how this applies to revolutionary movements in such countries as 
Switzerland or Mexico. The contention that “the masses take part 
in events not at the bidding of doctrinaires, but at whatever time 
this flows inevitably from their own political development" may be 
true, but how would Trotsky go about establishing its truth to a 
skeptic? Though it is a penetrating observation on the whole, it 
smacks somewhat of overstatement to maintain that “the history 
of all revolutions and civil wars invariably testifies that a threatened 
or an overthrown ruling class is disposed to find the cause of its mis- 
fortunes, not in itself, but in foreign agents and emissaries." To 
quote approvingly? Machiavelli's dictum that “whoever wants to 
found a republicin a country where there are nobles can only do thus 
if to begin with he exterminates them all” is, after the creation of the 
Third French Republic, to be guilty of an anachronism. Unless one 
uses the term "revolution" in such a sense as to exclude the Dutch 
and American wars of independence, it is certainly not “sufficiently 
well known that every revolution up to this time has been followed 

33 Revolution Betrayed, p. 267. 

34 History, Y, 236. 

35 Ibid., p. 255. 36 Jbid., ITI, 4. 
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Republic, Mussolini, arid Hitler too might be regarded as exceptions 
to the generalization made in the last quotation, but probably 
Trotsky. thinks of them as being themselves reactionary or counter- 
revolutionary. In that case, however, why does he say, almost in the 
next breath,’ that “periods of reaction are characterized above all 
by a lack of courageous thinking"? And how about Napoleon? Or 
does Trotsky deny that any of the cerebrations of reactionaries, 
whether courageous or not, may be classified as “thinking”? 

In short, Trotsky's generalizations too often show the weaknesses 
of schematizations based upon historical analogy. If they have valid- 
ity at all, they are likely to have it only within confines so narrow 
as to make them either commonplaces or too limited for purposes of 
predicting realistic developments. The author's feeling that it was 
his task to discover laws led to "the inevitable schematism" which, as 
he himself feared,” might repel the reader. It does more than that, 
however. Since Trotsky readily admits his partiality^" and antici- 
pates his critics in that regard, and since, except perhaps for details, 
there is little to argue about in his presentation of the particulars of 
the revolution, his schematization and the resulting evaluation of 
personalities also provide almost the only good basis for criticism by 
a mere historian of an important historical document by a principal 
actor in the events with which it deals. 

A curious error (not Trotsky’s) on the jacket of his History chal- 
lenges a comparison: “Had Napoleon employed his desolate St. 
Helena hours chronicling the Napoleonic era, books might have 
been born comparable to this of Leon Trotsky." Napoleon, of 
course, did spend many of his St. Helena hours dictating his mem- 
oirs, and the books that were thereby produced were not only com- 
parable, they were, in one regard at least, superior to this one of 
Trotsky’s. Napoleon told us things about Napoleon that only 
Napoleon could have told us, for he was writing an apologia pro sua 
vita and not a chapter in a history of the class struggle. But Trotsky, 

31 Revolution Betrayed, p. 88. 

38 Ibid., p. 92. 

39 History, I, xx. 4° Ibid., pp. xx-xxi. 
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probably a much more learned man and certainly a better-trained 
writer than Napoleon, here tells us little about Trotsky, except for 
what he betrays of Trotsky’s character and parades as Ttotsky's 
philosophy. It is, of course, unfair to hold Trotsky responsible for 
an error committed by his publisher's advertising staff.. Moreover, ~ 
it is only fair to recollect that Trotsky has already given us a quite | 
intimate account of his own role in the revolutionary movement.^ 
Of his two more recent books, and especially of The History of the 
Russian Revolution, it is nonetheless true that, because Trotsky 
chose to indulge in dialecticism rather than in memoirs, sociology is 
not much the richer and history is indeed the poorer. 
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LOUISIANA FRENCH: 
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ABSTRACT 


The current obscurity enveloping the social process of acculturation challenges the 
analytical and descriptive skill of the sociologist. Louisiana, settled by a gradual in- 
filtration of numerous and diverse European stocks, as well as a variety of distinct 
African types, offers an unexcelled laboratory for a study of this phenomenon. Of par- 
ticular interest in this respect is the extent to which the white elements in this extremely 
heterogeneous mass have been absorbed into the French (mainly Acadian) culture of 
south Louisiana. Deiler, in a pioneering study of acculturation, demonstrated beyond 
all doubt the Germanic origin of many well-known Louisiana ‘‘French”’ family names. 
The assimilation of the Spanish and Anglo-Saxons by this virile group was even more 
significant, since it took place in spite of official efforts to accomplish the opposite. A 
social survey conducted in 1934 in two Louisiana parishes having a large Acadian 
population revealed entire households of various ethnic elements other than French 
who nevertheless claimed French descent and spoke French by preference. This trans- 
formation of the heterogeneous diversity of ethnic elements into the homogeneous 
Acadian ethnic and cultural unity resulted largely from the presence of the following 
factors: (x) the intermarriage of the Acadian and French maidens with the masculine 
newcomers; (2) the dominance of the Acadian mother in child-rearing; (3) the influence 
of the Catholic priest; (4) the esprit de corps of the French-speaking people which 
engendered imitation; and finally, (5) the way of life of the Acadians. 


The study of acculturation should be the interest par excellence 
of the sociologist. To this important social process are probably due 
many of the effects popularly attributed to biological inheritance. 
And yet little is known concerning the nature of this process, the 
mechanisms through which it works, the factors conditioning its op- 
eration, the relative strength of various cultures in their interactions 
with one another, etc. Adequate understanding of the processes of 
acculturation and assimilation still await analysis and description 
by the ethnologist, the sociologist, the linguist, and the historian. 
But it should be stressed that the task is a laborious one—in this 
as in many other fields there is no short cut to knowledge. 

Louisiana is unexcelled as a laboratory in which to study the 
process of acculturation. From the earliest colonial period one of 
the outstanding characteristics of Louisiana has been the hetero- 
geneity of the ethnic elements populating the province. Beginning 
with the period of French colonization and domination (1718-64) 


«Presented at the meeting of the Southern Sociological Society, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., April z, 1938. 
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and increasing throughout the period of Spanish domination (1765- 
1803) there occurred a gradual (and sometimes wholesale) infiltra- 
tion of Germans, French-Canadians, Spaniards, Acadians, Islenos, 
English; Scotch, Dutch, Irish, Jews, refugees from Cuba and Santo 
Domingo, political émigrésfrom various parts of Continental Europe,’ 
as well as a variety of distinct types of ethnic elements emerging 
from the dark continent of Africa, not to mention the diverse stocks 
represented among the native Indians of the area.3 . 

As early as 1817 Samuel Brown, a traveler visiting the state re- 
marked in his the Western Gazeteer, or Emigrants Directory, that 
*,, . . here [in New Orleans] in half an hour you can see and speak 
to Frenchmen, Spaniards, Danes, Swedes, Germans, Englishmen, 
Portuguese, Hollanders, Mexicans, Kentuckians, Tennesseans, 
Ohionians, Pennsylvanians, New-Yorkers, New-Englanders, and a 
motley group of Indians, Quadroons, Africans, &c."* 

Today, more than one hundred years after Brown’s observation, 
the remarkable fact confronting the investigator is the extent to 
which the white elements in this extremely heterogeneous ethnic 
mass have been absorbed into the French (mainly Acadian) culture 
of south Louisiana. From a heterogeneous diversity of ethnic ele- 
ments there has evolved, in the “bayou country," a homogeneous 
ethnic and cultural unity. 

, For several years the writers have been interested in acculturation 
as it operates among the French-speaking population of south 
Louisiana. Observations carried on over a period of seven years have 
revealed the high degree of vitality exhibited by the culture of these 
people. As has been written on another occasion: 


Of all rural people, the Acadians of southwest Louisiana appeared to the 
writers to be most important for a study in this connection. They are a homo- 
geneous people of French descent set apart from neighboring groups by lan- 
guage, religion, and customs, and have maintained in unaltered simplicity 
many of the ways and manners of their forefathers. While holding tenaciously 
to the lands settled by their progenitors, these people have resolutely resisted 
cultural influences which have been impinging upon them from surrounding 

2 See F. X. Martin, The History of Louisiana (New Orleans: J. A. Greshman, 1882), 
passim; cf. N. M. Miller Surrey, The Commerce of Louisiana during the French Regime, 
1699-1763 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1916), passim. 

3 See Clark Wissler, The American Indian (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1922), p. 306. 

4H. C. Southwick, Auburn, New York, 1817, p. 148. 
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groups. Indeed, they have shown an unlimited capacity for absorbing the 
extraneous population elements coming among them. In many cases they have 
stamped the cffspring of intermarriages with their own customs and traditions, 
the change from an Anglo-Saxon to 2 French cultural heritage sometimes taking 
place in a single generation. The degree to which members of this group have 
retained old forms and customs and the success they have had in repelling 
influences from other population groups make them a particularly significant 
group to study.s 

The broad outlines of the subject are quite well known. Thus, the 
data of history indicate that the French assimilated the Germans 
while both were under Spanish rule and both subject to strenuous 
programs designed to stamp them with a Spanish cultural heritage. 
But the virile French culture was not content with this, and even 
made a beginning at swallowing the politically dominant Spaniards 
themselves, a beginning which has been practically consummated 
during the American period while both. were enveloped in the so- 
called melting pot, which was heralded as bringing about American- 
ization. Under American rule the Louisiana French have, to the 
present time, perpetuated their language and culture and, at the 
same time, have absorbed most of the diverse Anglo-Saxon ethnic 
elements which have settled among them. 

But although the general outlines are well known, most of the 
details are lacking, and for the sociologist the details are absolutely 
essential, especially for the sociologist who would understand the 
process of acculturation. Although early travelers commented brief- 
ly on this process of acculturation,® only one thoroughgoing study, 
that by J. Hanno Deiler,’ is known to the writers. 

ST. Lynn Smith and Lauren C. Post, “The Country Butchery: A Co-operative 
Institution," Rural Sociology, II (1937), 335-37. 

6 See, e.g., Frederick Law Olmstead, who wrote as follows about the assimilation of 
Dutch who settled in the prairie west of Opelousas: “They spoke only French, though 
understanding questions in English. The man and his wife—an energetic but worn 
woman~—spoke French or English indifferently, even to one another, changing, often 
in a single sentence. He could not tell us which was his mother tongue; he had always 
been as much accustomed to the one as to the other. He said he was not a Frenchman, 
but a native, American-born; but afterwards he called himself a ‘Dutch-American,’ a 
phrase he was unable to explain. He informed us that there were many ‘Dutch- 
French’ here, that is, people who were Dutch, but who spoke French" (Cotton King- 
dom, II [New York: Mason Bros., 1861], 39-40). 

1 The Settlement of the German Coast of Louisiana and the Creoles of German Descent 
(Philadelphia: American Germanica Press, 1909). 
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Deiler, in his study of the first German settlements (the so-called 
German coast) on the Mississippi River. above New Orleans, has 
made a contribution of fundamental importance. By carefully in- 
specting original sources, meticulously studying old church records, 
scrutinizing the documents of the Louisiana Historical Society, and 
examining the archives of the city of New Orleans, he completed ex- 
tensive genealogies of thirty families of German descent. By this 
procedure he demonstrated beyond all doubt.the German origin of 
many well-known Louisiana “French” family names. Thus one of 
his most important sources was the official census made of the Ger- 
man coast in November, 1724. This he correlated with church rec- 
ords to develop complete genealogies which show, for example, that 
the family name Toups goes back to Caspar Dubs, who came from 
the neighborhood of Zurich, Switzerland; Haydel, to Ambros Heidel 
of Neukirchen, electorate of Mayence; Rome to Johann Rommel of 
Kinhart, Palatinate; Tregre, to Andreas Traeger, from Donau- 
woerth, Bavaria; Waguespack to Joseph Waguesbach of Schwobs- 
heim, Upper Alsace; Folse to Johann Jacob Foltz of Ramstein, 
Palatinate; Leche to Thomas Lesch, birthplace not given; and 
Webre to Johann Weber, who was born near Fort Kehl, Baden.* 

The care and skill necessary in unraveling some of these transi- 
tions is well illustrated in the following quotation: 

. Also Christian names as well as the names of places (see Ettler, from Colmar) 
and nicknames become family names. 

The daughter of one Jacob Helfer was entered into the marriage register as 
* Mademoiselle Yocle," because her father was called familiarly *Tockel," which 
is a nickname for Jacob. 

The family of Thomas Lesch was for some time lost to me until I recovered 
it under the name of “Daumas” = “Thomas.” 

Remarkable was the fate of the name “Hofmann.” The forms Ofman, Auf- 
man, Eaufman, Haufman, Ophman, Oghman, Olphman, and Ocmane were not 
the only changes that occurred. The family came from Baden and thus “de 
Bade” was often added to the name. In course of time the people forgot the 
meaning of “de Bade," and a new name was formed, “Badeau,” with a feminine 
form, “Badeauine.’’9 


8 Ibid., pp. 87-94; cf. Lubin F. Laurent, “History of St. John the Baptist Parish," 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, VII (1924), 318-19. 


9 Ibid., pp. 124-25. 
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Deiler also traces some German Creole families, such as Klein- 
peter and Ory, back to Maryland,” and indicates, too, that Swiss 
soldiers were settled on the German coast." He deplores the fact 
that the process of acculturation was so thorough that, without 
exception, the names of all these first German colonists were 
changed, frequently beyond recognition; changed so completely that 
almost all knowledge of Germanic origin disappeared.” In fact, the 
acculturation of these Germans was so complete that only through 
Deiler’s own work were their true origins revealed. Recently the 
writers in discussing ethnic extraction with a civil official of a south 
Louisiana Parish—whom Deiler proved to be a direct descend- 
ant of the first German settlers—were met with this retort: “I don’t 
care what the record shows, you can’t make a German out of a 
Frenchman, much less a Creole-French like me. Besides, my father 
and grandfather spoke only French." A member of one of the pro- 
fessions, by the name of Toups, laughingly relates about the con- 
sternation he felt during his college days when his professor, with 
serious mien, informed him that Toups was of Chinese origin. 

Deiler also brings out several important points bearing on the 
mechanisms of acculturation. Thus, his study indicated that the 
German language disappeared most rapidly in cases where a Ger- 
man married a French girl. Of fundamental importance was the 
fact that many early German colonists were unable to read and write 
‘and that their children had to accept whatever spellings French and 
Spanish officials and priests told them and placed in the official 
documents. This is also cited by Deiler as an important factor in the 
situation.* Finally, he indicates that the colonists themselves did 
not pronounce their own names correctly but in dialect, a fact which 
facilitated ready change. 

Unfortunately, studies comparable to Deiler’s are lacking for the 
ethnic groups other than German. In many ways the acculturation 
of the Spanish and Anglo-Saxons by the Louisiana French is even 
more significant, since it took place in spite of official efforts to ac- 


1? Op. cit., pp. 105-11. 


xz Ibid., p. 105; cf. Charles Gayarre, Louisiana: Its History as a French Colony, IL 
(New York: J. Wiley, 1852), 72. 


2 Ibid., pp. 119-20. 13 Ibid., p. 119. 14 Tbid., p. 120. 
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complish the opposite. In the case of the Spanish, even the bitter 
antagonism between the Spanish and the French elements has not 
been sufficient to keep the latter from assimilating the former. In 
sharp contrast is the situation in other parts of the state where 
French were not present. Today at Robeline, Louisiana, are to be 
found the descendants of the Spaniards of the old post of Los Adaes. 
These people have maintained themselves as a Spanish cultural 
island in a sea of Anglo-Saxon ethnic elements. 

On the other hand, consider the cultural and political situation 
facing the Acadian migrants. Granted a place of refuge in Louisiana 
by the Spanish officials of the province, the homeless, wandering 
Acadians—clinging tenaciously to the customs and traditions of their 
beloved Acadie—as early as 1765, began drifting into the unsettled 
areas of south Louisiana. A number of these people settled along the 
Mississippi in the territory now comprising the parishes of St. James, 
St. John, and Ascension, and along both banks of Bayou Lafourche. 
The remainder moved farther westward and settled along Bayou 
Teche, and in the Attakapas country.” 

Coincidental with the exodus of the Acadians to Louisiana, the 
Spanish government was making serious efforts to populate, colonize, 
and acculturize the province with Spaniards and Spanish culture for 
the benefit of Spain. Accordingly, in 1778, a considerable number of 
Spanish families from the Canary Islands (Islenos) were brought to 

“Louisiana at the king’s expense and formed the settlenemts of Terre- 
au-Boeufs, in St. Bernard Parish, Galveztown, on the Amite River, 
New Iberia on Bayou Teche, and Valenzuela on Bayou Lafourche. 
They were supplied with cattle, fowl, and farming implements, and 
rations were promised them for a period of four years out of the 
king’s store." 

It was the object of the Spanish government to make these four 
settlements not only thoroughly Spanish in population but also in 
manners and customs in order to assimilate the meager group of 

1$ For this group of Louisiana Spanish consult Herbert E. Bolton, The Spanish 
Borderlands (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1921), pp. 230-51; cf. P. A. Morse, 
“Natchitoches and the North-western Region of Louisiana," De Bow's Review, VI 
(August, 1848), 108. 

1$ Consult the works of Martin and Gayarre referred to elsewhere in this paper. 

17 Martin, of. cit., pp. 223-24. 
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Frenchmen settled in these rural areas. Accordingly, churches were 
established, Spanish Capuchin priests, who in most instances spoke 
only Spanish, were imported to look after the morals and social life 
of the settlers as well as help the Spanish officials supervise the ac- 
tions of the recalcitrant Frenchmen, most of whom had love neither 
for Spain nor for Spanish rule. Civil authorities were, whenever pos- 
sible, Spaniards, and the whole aspect of social interaction took on 
more or less a typical Spanish atmosphere. 

It was in two of these Spanish settlements, i.e., on Bayou La- 
fourche and Bayou Teche, that a part of the early Acadian migrants 
had been settled, and it was also these two settlements that re- 
ceived the bulk of the second Acadian migration, shortly after 1785. 
These were the Acadians whom the English had previously dumped 
and strewn along the eastern coast of the United States and in the 
West Indies. Having heard of the good fortune of their relatives in 
Louisiana, they were allowed to join them. 

Settled at long last in a peaceful abode—Spanish Louisiana—the 
Acadians began in earnest to transform their new habitat into a 
second Acadie, in customs as well as in all phases of their culture. 
In the course of time original French and Spanish settlers began 
marrying Acadian maidens. From 1820 on, various Anglo-Saxon 
elements settled along the bayous of south Louisiana and a number 
of them also married Acadian girls. Now, the offspring resulting. 
from these marriages were, in practically all instances, thoroughly in- 
doctrinated with the culture of their Acadian mother in language, re- 
ligious beliefs, amusements, food habits, as well as various other 
forms of social interactions indigenous to this group. So thorough 
was this process of cultural inculcation, assimilation, and absorption 
of all the extraneous human element that came among them that two 
generations usually sufficed for Irish, named McCarthy, O’Brien, 
Hanks, and Collins; Germans, named Chutz, Foltz, Zweig, and 
Hymel; English, named Jewell and White; to become thoroughly 
acculturated as Acadians. Today, many of these people have lost 
entirely the knowledge of their original stock, and claim to be pure 
descendants of the original Acadians who settled Louisiana. 

Some data of importance in this connection were secured in a 
social survey conducted in 1934 in two Louisiana parishes having 
a large Acadian population—Assumption and Terrebonne. Here 
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were found entire households of various ethnic elements other than 
French who nevertheless claimed French descent and spoke French 
by preference. For example, out of twenty-two Spanish? families? 
studied, the members of three spoke French only; members of five 
spoke principally French, being barely able to understand and speak 
the most simple English; thirteen were bilingual, but with a definite 
French preference; while only one person out of the twenty-two 
households retained a bare speaking knowledge of Spanish. 

In the case of the German, out of seventeen families interviewed, 
the members of one spoke French principally, understanding very 
little English; those of eleven spoke French by preference; and two 
gave English as the only language spoken. None retained a knowl- 
edge of German. 

Fourteen families of English descent were reported in the sched- 
ules, of whom three spoke English only; two, English by preference; 
and nine, principally French, understanding but litti- English. 

There were only six Irish families included in the sample. Of 
these, one household spoke English only, two gave English prefer- 
ence, while the remaining three spoke mainly French. In this group, 
one head of a household insisted that he was of Acadian descent, 
despite the fact that he was named McCarthy. As a matter of fact, 
he is a descendant of an old Irish family which settled on one of the 
interior bayous of Assumption Parish and which grew sugar cane 
there as early as 1860,”° but which had been assimilated long ago by 
the Acadians. |: 

An example of how a segregated extraneous group has, neverthe- 
less, been affected by the dominant French culture is illustrated by 
the interesting case of the so-called Sabines, who settled in Terre- 
bonne Parish along the banks of the various bayous and marshy 
fringes of the Gulf of Mexico. 

These Sabines are considered locally as a hybrid of three races, 


18 So classified on the basis of the name. 
19 Family is used as synonymous with household in this paper. 


20 See P. A. Champomier, Statement of the Sugar Crop Made in Louisiana in 1860, 
where his forefather was living in almost the same spot as he now occupies (New 
Orleans: Cook, Young & Co., 1861). 
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i.e., Indians, Negroes, and Whites, with the three racial elements 
predominating in the order named. 

Rejected by the white society and unwilling to fraternize with the 
Negroes, the Sabines stand aloof—an endogamous group—suspend- 
ed so to speak between two social worlds, reflecting in their lives the 
tragedy of a people doomed to racial isolation. But if the Sabines 
are hedged between two social milieux, their culture, so far as lan- 
guage is concerned, is certainly rooted with that of the French. Of a 
total of sixty-five families interviewed, exactly roo per cent used the 
French language by preference; and of these, thirty-two (49 per 
cent) spoke French exclusively. Yet in names and in their ethnic 
white strains they are not by any means exclusively French. Ele- 
. ments of Spanish, German, Irish, and English blood, as well as 
-- French, flow in their veins. Such names as Rodrigues, Trosclair, 
.. Frederick, Fitch, Wilson, Smith, Robinson, and Dean are popular 
among the Saviaes: In religion as well as in language composition, 
the French culture predominates, as Catholicism is the one dominant 
creedal belief of these Sabines. 

Another interesting group in this particular parish that has also 
been assimilated by the French culture is the English-Scotch settle- 
ment that stretches along Bayou du Large for seven or eight miles. 
Extracting their living largely from nature, these settlers, who, tradi- 
tion has it, drifted here from the hills of Kentucky and Tennessee 
about four generations ago, have from the beginning existed on a 
system of collective economy. "These people, in the words of Miss 
Connely—who as a school teacher has been among them for the past 
eleven years—“‘have adapted themselves to the customs and modes 
of living of the French and Spanish inhabitants and so became a 
part of southwestern Louisiana."* They have intermarried with the 
French, which accounts for such French names as De Hart and Vin- 
cent. 

So in simplicity and complacency, the fair-complexioned, blue-eyed, blond- 
haired descendants of the English-Scotch live on the serene banks of Bayou du 
Large..... As Herbert Vincent puts it: “We don't know how we came here— 
we just came. We're part of the bayou now like the limb on that oak tree.’ 

2 See the featured article in the Times-Picayune (New Orleans, March o, 1938). 

22 Ibid. 
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In their contacts with the Germans, the English, the Irish, the 
Dutch, the Scotch, and the Spanish, the Acadians always proved 
their own culture to be the most persistent. Content with their own 
mode of life, fully as ethnocentric as their more literate neighbors,” 
the Acadians have refused to be “inspired with wants which they 
could not shake off,” and to become dependent upon those on whom 
they would have had “‘to rely for the gratification of their newly ac- 
quired tastes and vices.’4 Instead, they have accultured thousands 
from various other ethnic groups into their own persistent cultural 
mold. 

In summary, the harsh and cruel fate experienced by the homeless 
Acadian unfortunates—forcefully strewn, and segregated without 
regard to family ties, from Massachusetts to Georgia; and reduced 
to abject poverty and a most miserable existence—so reacted on the 
entire Gestalt of this group as to make them cling all the more tena- 
ciously to their mode of living, irrespective of consequences, so bitter 
had been their experience under a different culture. Unyielding in 
their own culture, it appears to the writers that the most important 
factors in their acculturation of others have been: (1) the intermar- 
riage of the Acadian and the French maidens with the males who 
constituted the bulk of the newcomers; (2) the dominance of the 
Acadian mother in all matters pertaining to the child, the mothers' 
thorough inculcation of the offspring with all phases of Acadian cul- 
ture; (3) the tremendous influence and control of the French Catho- 
lic priest over his parishioners; and (4) the esprit de corps of the 
French-speaking people which engendered imitation. Finally, (5) 
the way of life of these people, animated with Za joie de vivre,” is—as 
expressed in the saying of a recently accultured Anglo-Saxon mem- 
ber—“easy to catch, and once caught, who in the hell wants to 
change?" 

LOVISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 

233 The ethnocentrism of both parties when cultural contacts occur is clearly de- 
scribed in R. G. Thwaites (ed.), The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, I (Cleve- 
land: Burrows Co., 1896-1901) 171-77. 

24 Charles Gayarre, Louisiana, II, 25. 


?5 For this phase of the Acadian culture see Vernon J. Parenton, “Notes on the 
Social Organization of a French-speaking Village in South Louisiana,” Social Forces, 
Vol. XVII, No. 1 (1938). 
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' ABSTRACT 


French-Canadian culture is losing its folk nature even in the rural regions. The cul- 
ture shift is toward urbanization and anglicization. The change is evidenced in an 
altered economy—a shift from practical economic independence to dependence upon 
the factories and markets of Canada and the United States. The culture context of 
English words borrowed by the French indicates the greatest diffusion to be of technical 
and mechanical items, clothing, and business concepts. The French-Canadian family 
system depends upon many children for its proper economic functioning. These chil- 
dren were once absorbed by the rural culture itself, but land pressure has forced non- 
inheriting offspring into industrial cities. The isolation which maintained the old cul- 
ture is being broken because of the structural needs of the rural society itself. These 
internal problems have also created a new marginal economic type living in the rural 
regions by government road work, peddling, or some special skill. This group is not 
well integrated into the old culture patterns based on a farming economy. A declining 
birth-rate in response to the same problem has been almost offset by reduced infant 
mortality. The adjustment of the rural culture is not yet made, but the effects of the 
attempted adjustments are evident. 


French-Canada has only recently begun to attract the interest 
of students of society which its peculiar cultural conditions would 
seem to merit. The interrelation of French and English in Quebec 
has been indicated with special emphasis on the urban situation." 
It is the purpose of the present discussion to consider the nature 
and mechanics of culture change among the rural French-Canadians 
who are not bilingual and who have no direct contact with the 
English. 

The actual field work for this study was carried on in St. Denis, 
one of the longest-settled parishes to have maintained its traditional 
nature? The first settlements on the lands of the parish were made 
around 1680, and several families have been on the same lands for 
nine generations. The parish maintains its old economy based on 
general agriculture without marked crop specialization. There are 
no English residents, even in summer. Still, in every phase of life 
in St. Denis one finds culture changes which have come about in the 

1 Everett C. Hughes, “The French-English Margin in Canada,” American Journal of 


Sociology, XX XIX, No. 1 (July, 1933), 1-11. 

2 The field period covered eleven months in the parish, and was made possible 
by a grant from the Social Science Research Council, for which the writer desires to 
express his gratitude. 
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last one or two generations. The rural French-Canadian culture has 
changed more in the last forty years than it did in the preceding 
century. An intimate analysis of the parish social structure showed 
the direction of these changes and also indicated the reasons for 
these altered folkways. Here we shall devote our attention ex- 
plicitly to the problems associated with this breakdown of old tradi- 
tions and the diffusion of urban traits into the country. 

The social organization of the rural French in Canada is losing 
its folk character. Folk songs have lost their place in the life, and 
folk tales no longer have their old appeal. Folk medicine is giving 
way more slowly but the doctor and public health nurse are making 
inroads. Many of the old culture traits are so closely allied to the 
thrifty, close family economy that they have resisted change to 
a remarkable degree. Thus, flax is flailed, wool is spun and woven, 
and clothes are made from this local étoffe. The family bread is 
baked in outdoor ovens. The soap is made in great cauldrons. 

Some of the traits have resisted change but there are many signs 
of alteration. Every farm has its threshing machine. All wool is 
carded at a mill. Some clothing is bought from the store and by 
catalogue, and city fashions have local social value. A baker passes 
through the parish twice a week. Soap is bought in some quan- 
tity from the local store and lye for home soap production is no 
-onger made. These trends are toward industrialization and urban- 
ization—toward the acquisition of city manners. The reason for the 
change is not simply the proximity of the urban culture to the rural, 
nor is the change to be understood simply in terms of rising stand- 
ards of living, for the standards of the day-laboring families have 
declined. 

Fundamentally the culture shift is toward increasing dependence 
of the local society upon the great industrial civilization of which it 
is becoming a part. The old social structure, its sanctions and mores, 
were based on an independent, self-sufficient farming economy. With 
the exception of a very few items obtainable in trade, all an indi- 
vidual’s needs were satisfied through locally practiced techniques 
and locally produced materials. As long as this local independence 
was maintained there was no concern about social or economic con- 
ditions in the rest of the world. This self-sufficient economy was 
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made possible by a family system which provided adequate mains 
d'oeuvre to feed and clothe the habitants without the use of farm 
machinery. Such tools and simple equipment as were necessary 
were made locally. This economy and family system were struc- 
turally dependent upon a continual supply of new land upon which 
surplus children could be established. New France provided these 
conditions for over two centuries. 

During the settlement and expansion period the rural parishes 
were not dependent upon a money economy. The money which was 
used consisted of currency of half a dozen different countries. If 
a man wanted to buy a carriole he could use either crop capital or 
the money into which it might have been converted. Transporta- 
tion difficulties favored money exchange in preference to barter in 
kind over any distance. But the large cities were easily accessible 
only to a few parishes. The remote parishes had less use for money 
as their inhabitants never got to the city. Even commerce with the 
itinerant peddler was often in kind. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century, young men were 
forced to go farther and farther afield to find land on which to settle 
In those times rural sons were rarely given advanced education as 
there was not the capital with which to train boys for professions. 
New settlements, such as that around Lac St. Jean, absorbed some 
of the new generations. The movement was toward more and more 
marginal land. The shift from a self-sufficient to a dependent econo- 
my is best understood in terms of this increasing land pressure. In 
other words, the basic human geographic conditions upon which the 
social structure was built were being altered through the operation 
of the social system itself. The changed land conditions in turn 
created problems in the society, which was based upon specific geo- 
graphic requirements, and the society changed to meet the problems. 

This suggests another consideration in the study of cultural inte- 
gration. Not only must the degree of integration within the society 
be considered but also the degree to which the culture is adjusted 


3 Words used in referring to the present standardized currency reflect the variation 
existing well past the conquest. Piastre and sou are used for ‘‘dollar’’ and "cent," and 
trente sous carries the connotation of its old equivalent, ‘twenty-five cents." The term 
louis has died out only in the last fifty years. 
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to its habitat.‘ If this adaptation of the society to the environment 
is bad in terms of the immediate economy, the integration of purely 
social elements based on the economy will be weak. If the adjust- 
ment is poor from a long term view, the integration of the purely 
social elements may be of a high degree for centuries.5 

French-Canadian culture was one which had a high degree of 
internal social integration based on a short-term adjustment to the 
environment. It took two centuries for the weakness of the terri- 
torial adjustment to appear. The problem having arisen, the society 
has tried to adjust itself, to integrate itself more adequately to its 
environment. In so doing, it has seized upon elements of American 
social environment, in contrast to the purely physical environment 
on which French-Canadian culture was once founded. The growing 
dependence on this new and unstable environment has made the 
culture subject to the vicissitudes of an industrial culture whose 
own integration is very weak. 

Land pressure alone created the structural problem in the society, 
and accounts for the necessity for change and some of the actual 
changes; but an even greater amount of change is only indirectly 
related to the basic structural problem. The growing lack of land 
forced parents to seek other outlets for their children. The society 
was experiencing trial-and-error behavior in an attempt to find a 
Solution to its problem. The conflict between the old patterns of es- 
tablishment and the lack of land was a gradually growing one. There 
was no sudden disruption of the traditional ways—only an increasing 
attempt to find other ways. All of the new ways involved depend- 
ence upon the industrial civilization surrounding the old culture. 
The diffusion of elements of material and nonmaterial culture from 
the cities to the country has been a feature of this growing depend- 
ence of the latter on the former. Good unsettled lands being rare, 
one way of placing children was to educate them or to buy farms 


4 The former has been designated as internal integration, the latter as external inte- 
gration. 

5 Such cases would involve some exhaustion of the local habitat. 

6 A unique feature of diffusion from industrial society is the concerted effort of this 
type of culture to inject its material culture into the borrowing society—the attempt to 
“create a market." 
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almost at one blow. The market for crop surplus also fell, and in- 
vestments, another feature of the new economy, were lost. Still, 
the habitant suffered less than almost anyone else in North America, 
for he had clung to a great deal of his independent economy. Inbred 
conservatism had kept him from one-crop farming. Households 
could still be fed and clothed no matter what industry did, but the 
habitant was faced anew with his old problem of providing for the 
establishment of his children. The society’s adjustment had failed. 
Rural French-Canada is in this structural conflict position now. 
Before discussing the recent social responses to the problem, let 
us consider what the change from an independent to a dependent 
community is doing to the culture. The loss of stability resulting 
from the shift in economy has already been noted. An alteration of 
social values has resulted from this change. In the old culture pat- 
tern a young man aspired to have a farm like his father and there- 
fore modeled his behavior after that of the farmers with whom he 
would eventually completely identify. Now a large part of the youth 
knows it can never farm and that it must find work in the city. 
The values of this group are increasingly influenced from the city. 
Urban ways have definite value to these young men, for the closer 
they can identify with the city, the better is their chance of success 
there. The old culture patterns are sufficiently strong to keep young 
women from going to the cities in search of work as men do. The old 
patterns are not strong enough, however, to keep such a girl from 
desiring such work, finding it through relatives and friends instead 
of personal search, and going to the cities to fill positions. The move- 
ment of women into urban employment is less than that of men. 
In order to compete for the men with city-turned eyes, rural girls 
are adopting city fashions and customs. Thus, urban values are 
becoming important for the girls also. If the young people oriented 
toward the city came from a different group of families from those 
oriented toward the country, one might find the development of 
two groups differing in styles and customs. Members of both of 
these groups actually belong to the same families. There is then, 
because of family solidarity, a diffusion of city ways among even 
the rurally inclined youth. Still, those young men whose dress and 
behavior are most strikingly of city origin are men interested in 
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getting to the city. There is a separation into two groups of families 
whose interests are different as suggested above: the landed and 
the nonlanded or day-laboring families. The very limited economy 
of this latter group tends to repress the tendency to adopt urban 
modes. 

In addition to these factors influencing change of values, it must 
be remembered that a number of the adult farmers and rentiers 
spent several years in cities in the United States. This breaking of 
the isolation which continued the old culture has had its effect. 
Even a short time spent in the industrial centers resulted in altered 
values in spite of the fact that much of the old life was continued 
in these cities. The change in mourning customs is best understood 
in terms of this return movement from the cities. The diffusion 
of urban ways received its start through these various channels. 
The growth of literacy and the introduction of the newspaper, radio, 
and advertising have maintained and developed the consciousness 
of the value of the city manner of doing things. The diffusion of 
these patterns has but started, having been restricted by the close 
family economy. The loss of isolation through increased social mo- 
bility of all sorts has set up conditions of social contact through 
which cultural diffusion is possible. The forced change to a depend- 
ent economy has motivated the acceptance of new culture patterns. 

The adoption of the urban elements makes the local society des 
pendent upon the urban centers to maintain its new mixed culture. 
The new traits are altered to fit into the old culture pattern. This 
alteration in the process of diffusion is the usual thing between any 
two cultures. When the difference between the cultures is great, 
the two contexts into which a single trait is put vary considerably. 
Even when the difference is as slight as this between two “western” 
cultures, there is alteration of borrowed traits in adoption. The fact 
that the English play croquet gives the game class significance when 
borrowed by the French. A knowledge of bridge is likewise a mark. 
of sophistication. Borrowed food ideas derive social significance 
from their origin and become “company” dishes in many cases. 
The new association of the culture trait does not always depend 
upon the larger English-French or urban-rural context. An electric 
motor may be mounted on a spinning-wheel frame, giving a very 
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novel yet natural combination of new and old culture elements. 
A harmonica player adopts the foot-patting technique and the rep- 
,ertoire of the fiddler. The harmonica slips into the culture pattern 
of the violin. New combinations of new elements are made and be- 
come established as proper. Spats worn over rubbers are practical 
in keeping melting snow from running down into the shoes. This 
combination is generally accepted by the young men as the proper 
way of wearing these articles. 

The old cultural background is capable of — to these new 
borrowed elements. Cultural needs are now usually met by borrow- 
ing. Before this was possible, the local culture was capable of pro- 
ducing its own answers to its needs. Naturally these answers were 
new traits—but local ones based on the local culture. Necessity 
gave the platée accepted meaning as a unit of measure on a par with 
any other. Curved roofs developed naturally from the straight ones, 

' galleries from raised porches. New weaving designs and boutonné 
bed covers grew from older, simpler manners of weaving. The new 
traits, however, which are entering from without are based on a 
foreign background and are, therefore, dependent upon the out- 
side culture for development. The threshing machine was at first 
run by windmills, then by horse treadmills, now by gasoline engines, 
and there is talk of electric ones. Each of these steps was originated 
outside the parish. The farmer adopted the changes in time, al- 
though the lag in adoption of traits often lasted long enough to 
bridge one of the steps. With each step he became more dependent. 
At first he needed only elements with which he was familiar: wind 
and horses. Then he had to buy gas and soon will be paying for 
electricity. He is becoming more and more dependent on the prod- 
ucts of the outside world. To accomplish this he has to sell an equal 
value of local produce, thus putting himself in relation with a con- 
sumer market over which he has no control. When he was inde- 
pendent he had control of all the economic factors which affected 
his life. 

Possibly no single technique is as useful in indicating the type 
and origin of culture borrowing as the analysis of borrowed words 
The basic tenet of such a study is that words which are borrowed 
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are adopted because of their association with borrowed traits of 
material or nonmaterial culture. An analysis of words, therefore, 
will indicate the nature of the more concrete cultural diffusion 
which took place. The application of this technique to the body of 
English words in use in French-Canada does point out clearly the 
nature of the diffusion. As the culture traits typical of the industrial 
city are here associated with cities dominated by English and Ameri- 
cans, the linguistic diffusion indicates not only anglicization but 
urbanization as well. Of the seven hundred basic English words in 
use in Quebec, only half are current in St. Denis.? The remaining 
half are known in the cities but not.in the country. The list of words 
known in St. Denis is exclusive of any knowledge obtained in the 
schools. It may be said that practically no English words get into 
the vocabulary through this source. Farmers in the parish who have 
worked in the United States have a wider knowledge of English 
words. The native is unconscious of the fact that he is not employ- 
ploying a French word in the majority of cases. English words as- 
sociated with technical things, particularly vehicles, and with 
clothes and business and correspondence, are most familiar. This 
indicates greater contact with these objects and concepts. Also re- 
markably well known is the English vocabulary related to politics 
and government. 

Returning to the structural changes in the society which brought 
about the conditions favorable for the diffusion of urban traits, the 
developments of the last generation brought to a head by the de- 
pression are important. During the decade ending in 1931, 49 per 
cent of the 406,800 persons who moved from rural to urban dis- 

7 A simple illustration is the use of French words in English to refer to culture traits 
associated with food and its preparation and service. The words were adopted from 
France along with the actual cuisine. 

8 N. E. Dionne’s Le Parler populaire des Canadiens Frangais (Quebec, 1909) includes 
945 words of English origin. This list contains duplications which have been eliminated 
to obtain the list of seven hundred words. Variations in pronunciation (marshmallow 
and máche-málo) and derivatives of the same stem (grocerie, groceries, and grocer) have 
been excluded. "This basic list has been only slightly augmented in rural regions since 
1909, although in that year the percentage known in the country was much less than 
now, as the major contact has been since then. Borrowing has always been greater in 


the cities where there is more contact. New words not included (sippeur, radio, gaz) are 
largely associated with innovations in technical material culture. 
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tricts in Canada were in Quebec.? The net rural-urban movement: 
for the decade in the province was 19.2 per cent of the whole rural 
population in the province in 1921. During the decade the farm 
acreage in the province increased only 1.09 per cent and the number 
gainfully employed in agriculture but 3.8 per cent. These figures 
show conclusively what was becoming of the farmers’ noninheriting 
children.*° 

With the practical closure of the urban outlet, which is even now 
very small, attempts are being made to accomodate the rural surplus 
through the opening of new lands in the province." According to 
the superintendent of colonization for the Canadian National Rail- 
road, there are 75,000 young men in the country who are potential 
settlers. This number is augmented each year by 8,000. If all pos- 
sible lands were opened with government aid, they would amount 
to 150,000 new farms.” This would obviously constitute but a short- 
term answer to the problem. 

The only other solution to the structural situation besides new 
outlets to land or industry is to cut the native birth-rate. This pos- 
sibility is strongly opposed by the church, which plays a vital role 
in the rural parish. The birth-rate in the cities is falling rapidly 
in response to the same problem, but in the country the old culture 
has not been disrupted to the same extent and the traditional sanc- 
tions are stronger. Even the rural regions show a decreased birth- 
rate only in part owing to increase in unmarried population. The 
decrease in rural birth-rate lags behind that of the province. The 
decreasing death-rate in the country, owing largely to lowered infant 
mortality, is keeping pace with that of the province. Combining 
these two rates we find that the rate of natural increase in the coun- 


? Jean C. Cameron and W. B. Hurd, “Population Movements in Canada, 1921- 
1931: Some Further Considerations," Canadian Journal af Economics and Political 
Science, Y (1935), 222-45. 

1° This is an old movement. In 1881, 77 per cent of the population of Quebec was 
rural Only 37 per cent was rural in 1931 and the actual rural population had hardly 
changed. Quebec Department of Municipal Affairs, Trade and Commerce, 1936 
Statistical Year Book (Quebec: Printer to the King's Most Excellent Majesty, 1937). 

1x There is inertia on the part of both French and English toward the settlement of 
western Canada by the French. The problems presented by French-Canadian Catholic 
minority enclaves are distasteful to both groups. 

12 Speech of M. Lanctót reported in the newspaper L’ Action catholique, April 5, 1937- 
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try has remained much more stable than the decreasing rate for 
the province.5 The small decrease in rural birth-rate is almost off- 
set by the decrease in death-rate so that the population pressure 
remains the same. 

The present configuration of the general social organization of 
St. Denis shows what changes have been wrought by this internal 
pressure. The broadest social divisions of the parish are shown 
schematically in Figure 1. The circle 


represents the entire local community, — A: 
The various divisions designate rough- 
ly by their area.the part of the popu- 
lation included therein. The arrow 
accompanying the circle represents 
prestige, the greater prestige position 
being at the top. This section, marked 


A, includes all those persons who are 
socially so far removed from the society 
of the parish that they do not carry on normal social life with the 
other parishioners. If they do attempt it, there is a distinct feeling of 
strain or lack of ease. The section includes the curé, his relatives, 
the relatives of past curés, and the senator and his family and rela- 
tives. These persons do not owe their position to anything within 
the immediate society. Their position is due to the contact which 
they have had with the world outside the parish, from which sphere 
they have received recognition far higher than anything the parish 
can give. It is equally clear, therefore, that persons can move from 
the sections below to that above. It would be quite possible for the 
son of a family below the line to go away to college and receive 


Fro. x 


3 From Quebec Department of Municipal Affairs, Trade and Commerce, 1927 Sta- 
tistical Year Book and 1935 Statistical Year Book (Quebec: Printer to the King's Most 
Excellent Majesty): 
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the necessary recognition. Any professional man’ would probably 
enter this class. Because of the outside contact of this group, their 
manner of living, social graces, and behavior are foreign to the parish. 

The section of the circle marked B includes all the owners of. 
farms. Prestige in this group is a matter of wealth. This prestige is 
a very weak affair, however, as it is never a block to free social 
contact between the farmers’ families. Family and political lines 
are much stronger than any benefit derived from possession of 
wealth. A poor relative of a fellow partisan is far better company 
than a rich political opponent of an unrelated family. The prestige 
is thus weaker than other factors and may show itself only in mar- 
riage preferences. It is true, however, that the families at the top 
of the section will more likely be able to give their children the ad- 
vantages which would lead to their qualifying for the upper sector. 
The parish is so small that the chance is slight that they would re- 
turn to it once they had made good outside. Section B, therefore, 
may be visualized as broken up into family and neighbor cliques. 
These cliques are almost constant from one generation to another 
and run from top to bottom of the section of the diagram and in- 
clude also individuals in C. 

The crescent C includes all the nonfarmers. As has already been 
pointed out, this group lives exclusively in the village. It includes 
the rentiers, day laborers, banker, small tradesmen, gardeners, and 
the like. They also have prestige according to wealth, those at 
the bottom being less religious. There are several families of ped- 
dling, trading do-nothings, who are so low socially that they are 
not welcome in the homes of other parishioners. The position of 
part of the crescent in the figure at the very bottom indicated this 
situation. They are poor, dirty, hard-drinking, lying, stealing, and 
frequently do not even grow a garden. At the top of the crescent 
are the banker-carpenter, merchant, blacksmith, etc. In this sec- 
tion the type of household varies, as it includes bachelors, old maids, 
and childless couples in addition to the usual form of households. 
There is a tendency for movement from the farming B group into 
the nonlanded group. Sons who cannot be established may join 
the day laborers or craftsmen. 

So far as recognition of prestige with parish public office is con- 
cerned, people in the top sector are not elected to these positions. 
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Everyone knows they are actively interested in the parish and, in 
truth, they have done more for it than any others. They are ac- 
tually too big for positions on the church or school boards, or on the 
council or for the position of mayor. These offices are bestowed 
on persons from both B and C who are not identified wah the bot- 
tom of their sectors. 

_ In the very early days of French-Canadian settlement there was 
only the division between A and B. The curé and seigneur and his 
family were distinguishable from the habitants. There was less re- 
serve between the two groups under the pioneer conditions than 
later when life was less rigorous. The upper group once farmed 
whereas today they do not. The longer-settled parishes soon at- 
tracted tradesmen who made a living from their specialized work. 
They constituted the first persons of section C. They differed from 
the farmers only in their economy. Their other modes of life were 
identical. This was the situation up until the internal popula- 
tion pressure began to make itself felt as the result of lack of outlet. 
Unestablished sons began to settle in the village and earn a living 
by odd jobs and day labor. Unmarried and married persons of both 
sexes accumulated enough money to become rentiers in the village. 
These people expanded the nonlanded population of the parish. In 
contrast to the families of tradesmen, their households were unlike 
those of the farmer. The poorer day laborers sometimes adopted, 
illegal and immoral practices to live. This at once isolated them 
from the rest of the parishioners. The traditional and religiously 
sanctioned ways of life were insufficient to provide a living for these 
people. Along with the breaking of traditions and disregard of re- 
ligious sanctions there developed a disrespect for those sanctions 
which opposed the ways of life of these day laborers. This marginal 
. economy group came to be looked down upon by the rest of the 
parish. This feeling developed from and further emphasized the 
asocial behavior of the few families. Their change of attitudes and 
the extent to which they ignore the social controls is illustrated by 
their abnormal behavior. Not only do they carry on local illegal 
liquor traffic but they indulge in prostitution and produce the par- 
ish's illegitimate children. Their weakened religious faith is ex- 
pressed in lack of confession and communion and irregular church 
attendance. 
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Turning to the day laboring group as a whole, their marginal 
economy finds expression in the beginning of an interest in methods 
of birth-control. In terms of their economy, itself, its difference from 
that of the farmers creates an open rift in the parish on questions of 
public works. A recently proposed highway through the parish is 
acclaimed by the nonlanded group who see in it the opportunity for 
road work. The same road finds disapproval among the farmers. 
Their lands will be severed, their springs filled, and their pastures 
isolated from watering places. The dissension over such a project 
arises directly from the growth of this new population type which 
in turn arose from forced location in the parish. The problem of 
economic placement has changed the unified nature of the parish 
and has weakened the effect of the social controls on the new part 
of the population. These effects are most obvious in the second 
generation nonlanded parishioners who have been oriented into such 
life since childhood. 

Except for the larger cities, such as Quebec and Montreal, there 
have developed no distinctive urban-rural dissociative attitudes. 
The French population of the smaller towns and cities is drawn 
to so large an extent from rural regions that the family solidarity 
precludes the possibility of “rube” and “city slicker” attitudes. 
Every urban French-Canadian has close relatives in rural parishes. 
Should the urban outlet remain closed for several generations, one 
might expect the growth of such attitudes. At present the rural 
clergy tries to maintain the old traditions by attacking city values, 
but the social necessity of these values to farmers’ sons even weakens 
confidence in the church. 

The analysis and history of the social structure of St. Denis have 
brought into relief the interdependence of the various parts of the 
society. The present changes in customs and attitudes are not to 
be perceived in terms of any single factor. They are, rather, the 
result of the operation of a definite form of social configuration in a 
particular socio-physical environment through a series of historically 
determined contacts. Neither structure nor environment nor chance 
can explain the changes involved. The study of St. Denis has dem- 
onstrated interrelations which show that true understanding is dis- 
torted by the omission of any of these factors. 
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Dominant forms of regionalism in practice are evidenced in interstate compacts, 
federal authorities, groups of states’ regional planning commissions, metropolitan 
regional planning associations, and intrastate planning commissions. The interstate 
compact has not proved to be a satisfactory medium for continuous and progressive 
planning activity, although its limitations may be largely overcome by a wiser co-ordi- 
nation between state and federal interests. As an interstate compact the Port of New 
York Authority is unique in its problems, organization, and accomplishments. The 
Colorado River Compact, on the other hand, has disappointed proponents of the com- 
pact method. The T.V.A. is the only example of a federal corporate authority to date. 
Two groups of states’ regional planning commissions are actively functioning: the 
New England and the Pacific Northwest. In both instances the idea of large-scale 
interstate planning originated locally and in response to felt needs, although neither 
possesses any definite statutory authority. Metropolitan regional planning agencies, 
with the exception of the National Capitol Park and Planning Commission which was 
created by Congress, do not possess official status, yet their numerous activities attest 
to their significance. Most attempts in the direction of intrastate planning have been 
delayed by lack of authority and funds. Despite limitations, the present exploration 
of the region as a planning unit reveals a pronounced need for co-ordination and inte- 
gration of activities and of functions of units of government on the regional level. 


An analysis of the more dominant forms of regionalism will re- 
veal the problems and implications involved in putting any theory 
of regionalism into practice. Among the expressions of regionalism 
to be considered here are those growing out of interstate compacts, 
federal authorities such as the T.V.A., groups of states’ regional 
planning commissions, metropolitan regional planning associations, 
and intrastate planning commissions." 

It is possible for any group of states, by means of an interstate 
compact, to set up a regional authority to deal with their common 
problems. The Federal Constitution permits such compacts to be 

. negotiated and executed with the consent of Congress? In the past 
this instrument has been used chiefly in the settlement of such prob- 
lems as disputes over boundaries; or, as stated by the National 


1 The author is indebted to his graduate student, Dwight York, for the substance of 
this study. 

2 Subsection 3 of Section 10 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States 
specifies that “no State shall, without the consent of Congress,....enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State. .... ? This has been construed to mean 
that, with the consent of Congress, compacts between states may be executed. 
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Resources Committee, compacts have been most serviceable when 
they have dealt with problems that were traditionally ‘“govern- 
mental.” 

In recent years the interstate compact has been envisaged as a 
means of handling many and varied problems on a regional basis. 
It has not, however, proved to be a satisfactory medium for continu- 
ous and progressive planning activity. As new problems arise there 
is need for flexibility not provided in compacts in matters of finance 
and authority. The difficulties involved in possible enforcement of 
compacts are mentioned frequently. The compact seems to be 
adapted to the solution of some problems arising between states, but 
it has been most effective when the problems were of such a nature 
that permanent solutions could be effected in relatively short periods 
of time. A further limitation is that this method has been effective 
only when there has been the possibility of uniform action by the 
states involved and when each state has fulfilled its part of the agree- 
ment. ° 

In an attempt to meet the limitations of the interstate compact 
as a means of establishing regional authorities C. H. Pritchett pro- 
poses a comprehensive plan for using this instrument effectively.? 
He suggests that (a) the control of the interstate authority should be 
vested in a board of directors appointed by the governors of the 
states concerned; (b) the representation on this board should be de- 
termined by the interests of each state—probably resulting in equal 
representation regardless of area of population; (c) there should be a 
federal representative on the board; (d) this board should be the 
policy-forming organ of the authority; (e) the executive head should 
be a chairman selected by the board from outside its own member- 
ship, and control should be centralized in this chairman; (f) the com- 
pacting states should not hamper the authority by limitations and 
insufficient grants of power, and the authority should have a status 
as independent as is legally possible; (g) the governors of the com- 
pacting states should not have the power to veto the actions of the 
compact authority, but should have the power to remove their own 
directors and to replace them by others who are in accord with 


3 “Regional Authorities through Interstate Compacts,” Social Forces, XIV (Decem- 
ber, 1935), 200-210. 
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their policies; (5) the federal government could exercise a tremen- 
dous influence in the actual drafting of the compact through bilateral 
contracts with individual states to accept certain limitations, and 
through grants-in-aid; (2) there should be provision for a legal ter- 
mination of the compact. 

Mr. Pritchett's proposal would seem to be an admirable attempt 
to combine the best features of the interstate compact possibilities 
and federal authority such as the T.V.A.; the principal difference 
being that in the one case authority would come from the compacting 
states with the consent of Congress, while in the other it would be 
derived from the federal government, exc]usively. He suggests that 
the interstate compact authority be financed in part by the com- 
pacting states, in part by the federal agencies, and in part through 
certain self-liquidating projects. 

There js much disagreement at present as to the practical possi- 
bilities of either type of authority being fully successful, and further 
experimentation will be a vital factor in determining the govern- 
mental setup to be used in carrying out the regional plan. 

A few of the problems which may be attacked by the compact 
method are indicated in the following statement: 

They [interstate compacts] have been inaugurated or advocated to obtain 
interstate cooperation for apprehension of criminals, for joint police activity, 
for control of acts committed so near the boundary of a state as to make it un- 
certain whether either the doer or the effect is within the state, for supervision 
of probationers and parolees, for development of joint correctional institutions, 
universities and medical centers, building of standards of safety in such indus- 
tries as coal mining, expansion of uniform labor legislation among the North- 
eastern States, control of the products of prison labor, establishment of an inter- 
state authority for unemployment insurance, regulation of problems of inter- 
state sanitation in New Vork harbor, establishment of a regional health author- 
ity in the Chicago region, interstate control of the sale of alcoholic beverages, 
attainment of uniformity in state conservation laws, or development of inter- 
state parks.‘ 


The Port of New York Authority is unique in its problems, or- 
ganization, and accomplishments. This authority was created by 
thestates of New York and New Jersey, with the consent of Congress, 


^ Jane Perry Clark, “Interstate Compacts and Social Legislation," Political Science 
Quarterly, L (December, 1935), 503-4. 
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becoming effective April 30, 1921. It is a corporate municipal au- 
thority and provides a medium whereby: 

The two States can combine their efforts in promoting the commercial de- 
velopment of the Port of New York, with particular regard to the improve- 
ment of terminal and transportation facilities. The States authorized it to 
exercise certain corporate powers within the Port District which, roughly speak- 
ing, embraces the area within a radius of twenty miles of the Statue of Liberty. 

The creation of this unique governmental agency was necessitated by reason 
of the unusual nature of certain geographical and other factors. Because of 
the geographical nature of the Port of New York, part of which is in New Jersey 
and part in New York, a peculiarly difficult obstacle stood in the way of its 
comprehensive development. The two states shared jurisdiction over the 
harbor; neither, alone, could cope successfully with the complex task of co- 
ordinating its facilities. Therefore, the States, in the public interest, united as 
equal partners in the work of promoting the Port’s development.’ 


The Port Authority is administered by twelve commissioners, six 
from each state, appointed by the governors with the advice and 
consent of their senates. The commissioners serve without pay and 
their terms of office are for six years. They function in a manner 
similar to a board of directors of a private corporation, a favorable 
vote by a majority being necessary before any action is official. In 
addition, every action must have the approval of at least three com- 
missioners from each state, and each state has vested in its governor 
certain veto powers over acts of its commissioners. The general 
management is in administrative charge of all activities, under the 
jurisdiction of the chairman. The commissioners function through 
twelve regular standing committees—audit, construction, finance, 
insurance and claims, public agencies, operations, personnel, port 
protection, publicity, purchase, program and work, and terminals. 

The Port Authority was empowered to borrow money and issue 
bonds, and the compacting states advanced funds in the form of 
loans to carry it over its early period of development. It has con- 
fined itself chiefly to self-liquidating projects which include the con- 
struction and operation of the Outerbridge Crossing, joining Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey, and Tottenville, Staten Island; the Goethals 
Bridge, joining Elizabeth, New Jersey, and Howland Hook, Staten 


8 The Port of New York Authority: A Monograph (published by the Port of New 
York Authority, 1936), pp. 9-10. 
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Island; the Bayonne Bridge, joining Port Richmond, Staten Island, 
and Bayonne, New Jersey; the George Washington Bridge, joining 
Fort Lee, New Jersey, and One Hundred and Seventy-ninth Street, 
New York City; and the Inland Freight Terminal No. 1 and the 
Port Authority Commerce Building. In 1931 the Port Authority 
was given full control of the Holland Tunnel, which joins New York 
City and Jersey City. A second tunnel, the Midtown Hudson Tun- 
nel, extends from Manhattan to Weehawken, New Jersey. 
The National Resources Committee states: 


The Port of New York Authority has been hampered by limitations and in- 
sufficient grants of power; it is believed that this result is inevitable in the com- 
pact method ....when the problem is a continuing and complex one, the 
compact method is not only ill-adapted to the planning function but it leaves 
much to be desired from the standpoint of effective administration. It is a well- 
known fact, applicable to other forms of administration as well as business 
management, that successful administration requires adequate authority and 
opportunity for initiative, flexibility, and experimentation. The more complex 
the economic and social problem, the more necessary are the last-mentioned 
administrative attributes. But autonomous administration is far from char- 
acteristic of the compact method; it is the principal difference between the com- 
pact and the regional development authority represented by the T.V.A.5 


'The problems faced by the Port Authority are indicated in the 
following statement: 


Proper development of the Port involves many problems. The primary mech- 
anisms are transportation and terminal facilities, i.e., river and harbor channels, 
railroad lines, stations, piers, bridges, tunnels, ferries, warehouses, markets, 
etc. The sociological problems comprehend not only these transportation 
mechanisms but also housing, water supply, fire and police protection, disposal 
of sewage, and a never-ending list of other subjects. 

The Port of Authority naturally has an interest in all of these things. As a 
matter of fact, they are not merely the concern of public officials, railroad com- 
panies, steamship lines, merchants and manufacturers; they are also of vital 
importance to the public at large. Conditions must be made inviting for 
business; the continuous stream of goods in and out must be made to flow 
freely so as to sustain the health of the inhabitants and their industries.” 


The Authority cannot pledge the credit of either state and the 
rights and jurisdiction of the federal government in the harbor can- 


6 Report of the National Resources Commiliee: Regional Factors in National Planning 
(December, 1935), p. 41. 


1 The Port of New York Authority, p. 19. 
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- not be violated. No change can be made in the navigable capacity 
or conditions until such plans have been approved by the federal 
government. The Authority cannot levy assessments or taxes and 
is dependent upon tolls and rents for its revenues. It may, however, 
receive grants from the federal government in the construction of 
its projects. 

The development of the Port Authority affords an excellent illus- 
tration of the problems to be met in the compact method, and its 
history reveals the progress which can be made in the formulation 
and execution of a comprehensive plan for integrating the complex 
social and economic factors inherent in the growth of a large ocean 
port. 

Another significant illustration of regional planning involving the 
interstate compact method is the Colorado River Compact. It in- 
cludes seven states—Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Utah, Wyoming—which are located in or affected by the 
Colorado River Basin. A commissioner was appointed by the gov- 
ernors of each of the states involved to meet with a representative of 
the federal government for the purpose of formulating a compact 
relative to future planning to meet the water problems in the river 
basin. After a long series of discussions and compromises, the com- 
pact was signed on November 24, 1922, at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

The major purposes of the compact were: (a) to divide and appor- 
tion the use of the Colorado River water; (b) to establish the relative, 
importance of the several beneficial uses of the water supply; (c) to 
provide for the promotion of interstate comity and for the removal 
of the causes of present and future controversies; (d) to plan for the 
most advantageous agricultural and industrial development of the 
basin; (e) to provide for the storage of water and the protection from 
floods; and (f) to suggest that the Colorado River Basin is a unified 
area for these purposes and that development in the area should 
proceed in accordance with a definite plan which would embrace the 
whole watershed. 

In order for the agreement to be valid and effective, it was neces- 
sary that each of the legislatures of the seven states ratify the com- 
pact. Arizona refused to ratify the agreement until it secured guar- 
anties of certain water rights. Finally, Congress, in the Boulder 


` Pi 
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Dam Bill, approved a six-state compact and authorized the construc- 
tion of Boulder Dam. In its functioning, however, this compact, 
owing to the complex nature of its demands and the natural rivalry 
of the states concerned, has disappointed the proponents of the com- 
pact method. l 

The only example of a federal corporate authority to date is the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. It is impossible in a statement as brief 
as this to indicate more than a few of the problems, aims, obstacles, 
and implications of a social experiment so broad and complex in its 
ramifications. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is administered by a board of 
directors consisting of three members, one of whom is designated as 
chairman. The Board of Directors is directly responsible to the 
President of the United States and he to Congress. The directors are 
appointed by the President, with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, for nine-year terms. 

The philosophy underlying the T.V.A. is best expressed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his message to Congress, April 10, 1933. 


It is clear that the Muscle Shoals development is but a small part of the 
potential usefulness of the entire Tennessee River. Such use, if envisioned in its 
entirety, transcends mere power development; it enters the wide fields of flood 
control, soil erosion, afforestation, elimination from agricultural use of marginal 
lands, and distribution and diversification of industry. In short, this power 
development of war days leads logically to national planning for a complete* 
river watershed involving many States and the future lives and welfare of mil- 
lions. It touches and gives life to all forms of human concerns. , 


Section 23 of the Tennessee Valley Act sets up six general pur- 
poses which are to provide for (1) the maximum amount of flood 
control; (2) the maximum development of said Tennessee River for 
navigation purposes; (3) the maximum generation of electric power 
consistent with flood control and navigation; (4) the proper use of 
marginal lands; (5) the proper method of reforestation of all lands in 
said drainage basin suitable for reforestation; and (6) the economic 
and social well-being of the people living in said river basin. 

The National Resources Committee adds: 

This unique experiment is administered as a Government corporation . . .. 


carrying on a multiplicity of functions embracing the fields of water control, 
power development and utilization, fertilizer production, agricultural and in- 
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dustrial development, afforestation and soil erosion control, land planning and 
housing, and social and economic research. Its direct influence has been felt by 
approximately 2,000,000 people living in the watershed, while additional millions 
in the adjoining territory are also affected.® 

An interesting interpretation of the significance and implications 
of the T.V.A. experiment is given by a European writer in the fol- 
lowing quotation: 

It seems to me that the T.V.A. represents an effort—an effort comparable in 
spirit and in technique, though not in range, to the admirable performance of 
the Scandinavian nations, the best any democracy has hitherto produced— 
to establish an equilibrium, within the limits of the capitalist economy, be- 
tween inimical but not completely irreconcilable forces; an effort, that is, to 
adjust capitalism to the present realities and the actual trends of thought. If it 
succeeds along all its lines and in all its implications, it can conceivably provide 
the design for a solution of the problem of capitalism—that solution for which 
so many of us are searching, which will modify the existing capitalism in a 
rational and absolutely indispensable manner, but which will avoid the ir- 
reparable madness and agony of an abrupt and savage transformation. The 
T.V.A, is planning only regionally, but sound and sane construction in one 
region can lead to a national purpose and a national objective. It can expand 
into a system that will co-ordinate and integrate an entire country. Perhaps 
the T.V.A. is the embryo of something that all America will one day become. 
For myself, I see in it not only a hope, but a promise.9 

The creation of regional planning commissions by groups of states 
for co-ordinating federal and state developmental programs and 

“furthering the co-operation between states affords another interest- 
ing manifestation of regional consciousness and activity. At the 
present, two such regional units are functioning actively—the New 
England Regional Planning Commission and the Pacific Northwest 
Regional Planning Commission. It is interesting to note that in both 
instances the idea of large-scale interstate planning originated locally 
and in response to definitely felt needs. 

The New England region includes the six New England states: 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island. This region has been “planning-conscious” for many 
years, the idea having developed in part from the fact that in recent 


8 Report of the National Resources Committee: Regional Factors in the National Plan- 
ning (December, 1935), p. 83. 

9 Odette Keun, A Foreigner Looks at the T.V.A. (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1937), PP. 3-4- 
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years there has been a continuous decline in New England’s relative 
industrial position in the nation. 

The New England Planning Commission was formed on March 2, 
1934. It was an outgrowth of the activities of the New England 
Council and the New England Regional Planning League. It con- 
sisted of one representative from each state, one member at large, 
and a chairman who represented the National Resources Committee. 
The organization was planned to co-ordinate the activities of the 
state planning boards with those of the National Resources Commit- 
tee. In addition, an advisory committee was formed. It was com- 
posed of 535 New England citizens interested in planning. 

The Pacific Northwest Regional Planning Commission was like- 
wise formed in 1934. In large measure it grew out of the desire of the 
people in this area to realize more effectively their commercial and 
industrial possibilities. It represents four states: Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, and Montana. The organization includes representation 
from the planning boards of the four states, the district office of the 
National Resources Committee, many local planning bodies, and the 
co-operation of federal, state, educational, business, transportation, 
and citizen agencies.” 

Both planning commissions propose to make surveys and analyses 
of many broad problems of a regional character. Both are concerned 
with problems of transportation, conservation of natural resources, , 
land-use planning, power development, industrial development, 
flood control, public works planning, and agricultural development. 
Itis important to note, however, that neither of these regional plan- 
ning commissions possesses any definite statutory authority, and 
their findings and recommendations are effective only to the degree 
that they are voluntarily accepted by the federal and state govern- 
ments. i 

As a result of the rapid growth of our large cities, with the accom- 
panying problems of congestion, many metropolitan regional plan- 
ning agencies have been created in the past few years. Among the 
more important of these planning commissions are those in New 
York City, Philadelphia, Washington, D.C., Chicago, and St. Louis. 


19 Cf, National Resources Committee Report: Regional Factors in the National Plan- 
ning (December, 1935), p- 127. 
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With the exception of Washington, D.C., these agencies do not 
possess official status and must rely on the co-operation of the vari- 
ous governmental units involved. The National Capitol Park and 
Planning Commission was created by Congress as a planning agency 
for Washington, D.C. Maryland and Virginia have appointed agen- 
cies to co-operate in the comprehensive planning of the region. 

These metropolitan regional planning agencies have been making 
surveys and recommendations to be used in facing the problems of 
future metropolitan growth and expansion. They have been con- 
cerned with housing programs, the recentralization of big business 
and commerce, the decentralization of industry, the planning of 
highways, streets, and transportation lines, park and parkway de- 
velopments, zoning and its many building problems, suburban de- 
velopments, health and safety, and the multiplicity of problems 
growing out of the relationships of the metropolis to its supporting 
hinterland. . 

That such planning agencies may serve a useful purpose in the 
future is indicated in the following statement: 

Regional planning has become necessary because of the inability of cities to 
expand their boundaries as rapidly as new growth has taken place. Most large 
cities are now surrounded by a group of small cities and towns of varying size. 
In recent years the rapid development and use of the automobile has caused 
population to spread over considerable areas, often into territory as yet entirely 

-unincorporated. As new growth has taken place on the outskirts of cities it is 
not uncommon to find a corresponding loss of population in the older central 
areas of the parent city. Thus the large American city is undergoing a funda- 
mental change in character and form. As yet no single governmental agency 
has arisen to cope with the tremendous new problems which inevitably must 
accompany this new form of city growth. Regional planning is consequently a 
preliminary attempt to analyze what is taking place, to discover new trends, and 
to suggest ultimate controls as well as to meet immediate problems which 
must be dealt with by existing agencies of government.™ 


A noteworthy illustration of the possibilities and problems in- 
volved in intrastate planning is the recent report of a comprehensive 
survey and analysis of the Kaskaskia River Valley in the state of 
Illinois. This study was made by the University of Illinois, the state 


z Report of the National Resources Committee: Regional Planning, Part II: “St. 
Louis Region” (June, 1936), p. 5. 
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surveys, and certain state departments It involves an analysis of 
the agricultural, educational, industrial, geographical, population, 
and transportation problems of fifteen or more counties. Such a sur- 
vey may prove invaluable in indicating important problems, needs, 
and potential developments Preliminary investigations of this type 
not only afford a basis for subsequent planning in the particular area 
involved but indicate its relationship to larger surrounding regional 
areas." 

Another example of small-scale territorial planning is exemplified 
in the planning organization which has been effected in the Georgia- 
Florida coastal region. This region comprises some nineteen coun- 
ties in the coastal sections of Georgia and Florida. It includes five 
south Atlantic ports. Interesting and immediate problems presented 
are those of land utilization with à view toward improving existing 
agricultural practices as well as those prevailing in naval stores pro- 
duction and lumber operation.” 

Most attempts in the direction of intrastate planning have been 
delayed by lack of authority and funds. Very few provisions for 
planning authorities are to be found in state constitutions and most 
statutes are validated under the authority granted to state govern- 
ments to plan for the health, safety, and general welfare of the com- 
monwealth. Legislation creating state planning boards and validat- 
ing city planning and county zoning has been enacted in virtually 
all the states in recent years, more particularly since the depression. 
The significance of the state and county planning movements is 
worthy of a separate treatment. 

It is essential to distinguish between administrative regional plan- 
ning agencies operating under delegated powers as distinct govern- 
mental units and official or unofficial regional planning associations 
or commissions functioning through the voluntary co-operation of 
existing governmental units, since the legal status of an enterprise is 

74 Report on Certain Physical, Economic, and Social Aspects of the Valley of the 
Kaskaskia River. Prepared by the University of Illinois, the state surveys, and certain 
state departments, 1937. See also W. Russell Tylor, “The University and Social Plan- 
ning, Part II: Co-operative Research in Territorial Planning: The Kaskaskia River 
Valley Study in Illinois," Social Forces, XV (October, 1936), 41-46. 


13 See “Planning for City, State, Region and Nation,” 1936 Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials, p. 72. 
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very significant in defining its activities. The large majority of re- 
gional agencies have accomplished much through co-operation, by 
making extensive surveys, and by exploring the many possibilities 
of planning in a democratic manner, even though they have not been 
set up as independent units of government. 

In this connection L. M. Orton makes the following statement: 

The voluntary organization is a peculiarly American institution. .... It is 
commonly felt that a new type of activity should first enlist sufficient support. 
privately, to show its value and be developed as a fairly well-established pro- 
cedure and operating technique before being incorporated into the framework 
of the government. .... It has been found desirable in many instances to con- 
tinue the private organization as an aid, stimulus, and critic of the governmental 
agency..... The advocate of voluntary action is on sound ground only so long 
as he recognizes the principal function of his organization is to foster govern- 
mental action and to transfer its responsibilities to the public as rapidly as 
possible. 

Out of the present exploration of the region as a planning unit, 
it is hoped, will emerge a pattern acceptable for most practical pur- 
poses. At present some feel that regional organizations of the T.V.A. 
type offer the best solution to the problem, while others feel that 
groups-of-states agreements in the form of interstate compacts are 
preferable. Regardless of this and of other differences of opinion, 
there is a pronounced need for co-ordination and integration of ac- 

- tivities and of functions of units of government on the regional level. 


UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS 


1 “Official versus Voluntary Organizations for Planning," Planners Journal, YI 
(INovember-December, 1936), 148-49. 
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ABSTRACT 

Negro newspapers in many cases supported the election of Franklin Roosevelt for 
a second term. They pointed with pride to the part they played in influencing voters. 
In cities their work has caused local authorities to give Negroes more consideration in 
enjoying public facilities and in receiving some recognition 1n the way of certain public 
offices. The number of newspapers and that of their readers may not have changed very 
much since 1922. The paper states what the Negro newspaper of today is and does. 

“Negroes aid in landslide vote for Roosevelt,” cries a headline of 
the St. Louis Argus following the 1936 election, and goes on to make 
the following observation: “It is a safe estimate that at least 75 per 
cent of the Negro vote throughout the nation as well as in St. Louis 
where the Sixth Ward went Democratic the first time in its history 
was for Roosevelt and the New Deal.” Even though these figures 
may be due to enthusiasm more than to fact,’ it is apparent that 
there were many Negro newspapers in favor of Roosevelt. 

Certainly the large-city papers supported him. The Argus, for 
instance, is credited by the Audit Bureau of Circulation with 13,000 
circulation. The Washington Tribune, apparently with a circulation 
over 10,000, printed two columns of quotations from other Negro- 
newspapers, all of which were enthusiastic for the New Deal. It was 
felt that Roosevelt had made himself the champion of the American 
Negro; and without citing figures, one would have no difficulty in 
showing the huge burden of unemployment that was carried by the 
colored group and the fact that F.E.R.A. and W.P.A. and othér re- 
lief units were their only refuge. For a long time Negro leaders had 
been advocating the abandonment of blind adherence to the Repub- 
lican party and a “more intelligent" way of marking ballots. The 
Democratic Congressman from Chicago was elected over the Re- 
publican candidate; and several others were elected to seats in legis- 
latures. The Rev. Marshall L. Shepard, colored minister who prayed 

1 The figures are about right for Harlem; the First Congressional District of Illinois 


elected a Democratic representative; that the majority of colored people went Demo- 
cratic is asserted by Earl Brown in Opportunity, XIV, 359 ff. 
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at the Democratic National Convention in Philadelphia, was himself 
elected assemblyman in Pennsylvania. Even a cursory reading of 
representative Negro papers shows how widespread was the interest 
among Negroes in the East and the North in the national election. 
The Washington Tribune had been carrying a straw vote during the 
campaign, using a complete page to shout to its readers that there 
were disfranchised Negroes in Washington to the number of 160,000 
but they could speak in a straw vote if in no other way. 

This Democratic enthusiasm carried over to the local elec- 
tions of November, 1937. Picking up the Philadelphia Tribune for 
November 4, we find a song of triumph over the election of a colored 
state athletic commissioner on the Democratic ticket with the claim 
that ““Tuesday’s election marked the eclipse of the type of Republi- 
can machine formed years ago by the Penrose, the McNichol and 
Vare dynasties.” And the Norfolk Journal and Guide a few days later 
contained an article by Kelly Miller freely criticizing Landon's 
radio talk of October 19. The two papers just referred to are re- 
ported by the A.B.C. as having 16,000 and 17,000 circulations, 
respectively. . 

The Negro's interest in politics dates from reconstruction days, 
when he suddenly found himself very important in the eyes of his 
new friends of the North. This interest was nursed along by the 
national Republican conventions with their large numbers of Negro 
delegates from the South. There were also certain federal jobs given 
to Negroes. In northern cities, like Chicago, added importance came 
to all those precinct workers who helped to bring out the vote. But 
in 1936, says the Argus, “The axe fell heavier on these Negro dele- 
gates from the South at the last Republican convention in Cleve- 
land.... than at any other convention..... There were more 
Negro delegates and alternates in the Democratic National Con- 
vention at Philadelphia than ever before in the history of the Demo- 
cratic party." The Negro’s interest in the federal government 
(which often seems to him his only friend) is well explained by the 
paper just quoted. Here it is said that 83,000 colored people were 
taught to read and write by 23,000 others who were employed by the 
government; 150,000 others have been in the C.C.C., where colored 
reserve officers have been employed along with nearly 200 educa- 
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tional advisers; Negroes have been given positions in offices in 
Washington, some of them with Negro clerks under them; and so on. 

How many votes the Argus turned from the Republican to the 
Democratic column will never be known. The editor of the Journal 
and Guide writes: 

Up to 1928 the Negro electorate in Norfolk and throughout Virginia was 100 
per cent Republican. In that year the Journal and Guide declared for the na- 
tional Democratic candidates and in subsequent years has supported also the 
state and local Democratic administrations. At first there were thunderous 
repercussions of disapproval from its own group, but the newspaper persisted. 
Today 75 per cent of the Negro vote cast in Virginia is Democratic. 


The Afro-American (home office in Baltimore), through its editor, 
Mr. Carl Murphy, writes: 

We were the first of the larger weekly newspapers to advocate a division of 
the ballot among all the parties and used our editorial columns to urge the 
election of such men as Smith and Roosevelt. Locally we have been able to 
persuade 30,000 out of the 50,000 registered colored voters to support local 
Democratic candidates. 


Baltimore, with a total population (1930) of 804,874 and a Negro 
contingent of 142,106 had, in 1930, 92,610 Negroes of voting age; a 
registration of 50,000 of these in 1936 should be considered a cause 
of pride, since a rough calculation (allowing for increase since 1930) 
will show that it is not far from the percentage of all United States 
voters in the presidential campaign of 1932. 

Even if the claims made by these editors are only fairly well 
grounded, it would still be evident that we are dealing here with a 
' rather articulate pressure group and very probably that this press 
is having more political effect with its readers than are the white 
man's papers with theirs. The latter, as is well known, were no- 
toriously defeated in 1936. That there were still Negroes who voted 
Republican we know because they are scolded in the editorials. 
There are reasons, however, for saying that these large-city papers 
published by Negroes had something to do with the numbers of 
colored people who voted for the New Deal. Naturally those who 
had benefited directly from New Deal activities needed no news- 
paper to tell them how to vote any more than they required any 
improper partisan solicitation. But there were many others who 
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could be told about these propitious activities. As will be seen be- 
low, the newspapers had already been able to boast of certain local 
political achievements. For many years now they had been looked 
up to as political spokesmen for their readers. Along with the hum- 
bler people who read their columns and occasionally found their own 
names when some Mrs. Elvira So-and-So left Atlanta for Athens 
over Sunday, the Negroes who served as leaders in their communities 
were regular supporters of their press. If you want to find copies of 
the papers go to the ministers, the school teachers, the political 
leaders, those who are prominent in “society,” sports, and so on. The 
newspaper is generally closely allied with this class. Partly through 
them and partly by putting out into the daylight what it wants to 
put there, it has its influence. 

The size of the Negro editor’s public is still undetermined. In 
1922 this writer, after extensive study, estimated that there were 500 
periodicals of all sorts serving the group, the majority being weekly 
papers. It was thought that the combined circulation would be 
about a million. The 1920 census counted 6,211,064 literate Negroes 
among those over nine years of age. In 1930 there were 7,778,664. 
The increase was enough greater than that of Negro population to 
cause the illiteracy rate to fall from 22.9 to 16.3 per cent. Presum- 
ably this means more readers for the press. The last estimate we 
have, however, comes from the Negro Yearbook of 1937-38, which 
gives us a reduced number of periodicals. We are still somewhat in 
the dark, since the difficulties of reaching and counting all periodicals 
in this group are such as to be almost prohibitive. Not only are 
there changes due to mortality, merging, new ventures, and so on, 
but there are many editors who cannot be brought to answer their 
mail, although different persons have tried in different ways to sur- 
mount this obstacle. It is probable that the early depression years 
did cut down the number of periodicals; the drop in purchasing 
power of the colored population was certainly much greater than the 
corresponding drop among the whites, since the rate of unemploy- 
ment was considerably higher and the percentage of the group de- 
pendent upon the less skilled types of labor was likewise higher. 
There is also the possibility that the exigencies of the times would 
drive the colored worker to keep in touch with important informa- 
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tion published in the white man’s paper, including even such facts 
as would be desired for winning prizes in the game of “numbers” or 
“policy.” Many colored people could not afford two papers. Mr. 
Maxwell R. Brooks, graduate student of the Ohio State University, 
to whose thesis? I am indebted in this connection, believes that the 
present circulation is about what it was in 1922. 

It is worth noting, however, that many of the newspapers are 
living a vigorous life and growing in influence. This seems to be true 
particularly of the large-city papers. Mr. Brooks quotes the asser- 
tion of the editor of the Atlanta Daily World, the only Negro daily 
(April, 1937), to the effect that his Sunday edition is over 13,000 
and his week-day printing more than 9,000. The editor has, in fact, 
a syndicate supplying material to 30 papers. that claim together 
almost 56,000 circulation. N. W. Ayer and Son’s Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals (Philadelphia, 1936) is authority for the fol- 
lowing. Estimates based on the best available information indicate 
three papers that have each a circulation of 50,000 or more, prob- 
ably in this ordit: The Pittsburgh Courier, the Baltimore A fro- 
American, the Chicago Defender. With circulations approaching 
30,000 but under that figure, we find the New York Age and the 
New York.Amsterdam News. The Norfolk Journal and Guide and the 
Philadelphia Tribune, with 17,000 and 16,000, respectively, are fol- 
lowed closely by the St. Louis Argus with its 13,000 and the Houston 
Informer with almost 12,000. Eight other papers are thought to 
* have circulations over 10,000. 

These journals are on the whole well printed and attractive, the 
larger ones running to sixteen and twenty pages, generously sprink- 
led with pictures and special features. There is one rotogravure 
syndicated section supplied by the Scott Newspaper Syndicate of 
Atlanta. The papers also show a good deal of attention given to 
personal and social news—why not, since we all desire to see our- 
selves in the eyes of a larger audience and the Negro has no other 
paper that will print him? The northern-city papers strike the casual 
white reader as being nowise loath to display sensational crimes and 

4 Maxwell R. Brooks, “A Sociological Interpretation of the Negro Newspaper,” thesis 


presented for the degree of Master of Arts, Columbus, 1937 (in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Library). 
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divorces. Sport and theater are well written, and any news that 
touches racial issues is played up. It is particularly worthy of note 


. that early in November, 1937, these papers had extensive reports of 


the massacre of Haitians by Santo Dominicans, news which this 
writer and his neighbors did not see or observed only scantily repre- 
sented in the white city newspaper. Naturally the news is kept up 
to date on such subjects as the Scottsboro boys, Angelo Herndon, 
the recent antilynching bill in Congress, and government policies 
(such as housing) involving Negroes. Father Divine is mentioned as 
news only, not to be defended. The papers carry a good deal of 
social service; advice on various matters, especially health is promi- 
nent. 

A very significant phase of the journalism of Negroes in the cities 
is its interest in local improvements: better schools for Negroes, 
better attention to streets, fairer distribution of tax money for parks 
and other public facilities, efforts of colored people to be represented 
in jobs, especially jobs in stores run by white people in Negro com- 
munities. 

One editor says that he enjoys the confidence of the governments 
of his city and state, so that he is frequently invited to confer with 
officials about matters affecting his group. The Negroes in his com- 
munity have enjoyed the decided improvement of parks, play- 
grounds, schools, street-paving, and other such matters for which 
the paper has always spoken. The Philadelphia Tribune has success- 
fully fought for a colored member in City Council and one on the 
School Board. These things are only samples of many such -that 
have been achieved by this paper; among others could be mentioned 
the Pennsylvania Civil Rights bill recently signed by Governor 
Earle and the progress in having colored workers received in the 
unions. The work of the C.I.O. has had much to do with this last 
item ; and the fact that both political parties are actively bidding for 
the colored vote has just as certainly speeded up the participation 
of Negroes in public jobs. In a similar vein the editor of the Afro- 
American recounts the successful campaigns to put colored and white 
schoolteachers on the same salary scale in Montgomery County and 
in Baltimore; it has the promise of the appointment of colored 
policemen. ` 
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A unique service rendered by the Afro-American is the “Clean- 
Block Campaign” begun in Baltimore in 1935 and continuing each 


year during the summer. The same effort was started two years ago: 


in Philadelphia and in 1937 in Washington. Richmond has been 
having such a campaign also. This is an organization of Negro 
householders by blocks to compete with each other in cleaning and 
beautifying housefronts, yards, and streets. Children are brought 
into the movement; captains are commissioned; money 1s solicited 
for prizes; the campaign is featured in the paper; meetings are held; 
the support of white friends (particularly of the mayor) is enlisted. 
There are songs printed and numerous pictures taken. By-products 
were the organization of neighborhood improvement associations; 
additional paving done by the city; co-operation of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; participation of Negro and white householders together 
in a block where both are living. ' 

In Houston, Texas, almost twenty years ago, there was a C. F. 
Richardson who published a paper called Informer in the face of 
considerable hostility on the part of some whites. Three times ad- 
vertisers withdrew their business, and one night somebody—-was it 
the Ku Klux Klan?—entered the establishment and carried away 
an entire edition of the paper then ready for mailing. Evidently this 
situation is, for Houston, a thing of the past. The Negro editor’s 
work in that city recently has been successful in obtaining better 
school facilities, including buildings, teachers, and two Negro doctors 
to attend Negro children, besides better streets and the addition of 
Negro policemen to the city force. Likewise, C. A. Scott, the manager 
of the syndicate above mentioned, with his office in the heart of the 
- Atlanta Negro district (Auburn Avenue), believes that his work has 
been instrumental in adding 1,000 Negro voters to the list of those 
registered in the city, and has even decreased the number of Negro 
homicides. He is now campaigning for Negro police in Negro 
neighborhoods. 

Results obtained in this manner are not to be thought of as the 
effect of propaganda directed upon the white rulers of these com- 
munities. The process is not so simple. Influential Negroes with 
some-voting power behind them continually urge desired improve- 
‘ments upon the authorities; but in doing so they are reinforced by 
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an enlightened group of newspaper readers who help to keep them 
on the job. We must remember that the Negro newspaper is not 
read by white people. 

Having used the word propaganda, we might go farther and say 
that Negro newspapers are not accused of propaganda in the sense 
in which this is sometimes attributed to other newspapers, whether 
rightly or wrongly we do not care to say. If someone chooses to 
tell us that of course they are making propaganda for their own 
group, we have only to say again that they are read almost entirely 
by their own group. It is better to say that they are putting into 
print feelings and demands and interpretations of events that come 
to the surface in the minds of their people. Their atmosphere is one 
of questioning, discussing, talk in back yards, talk in the streets, in 
lodge meetings, in poolrooms; and sermons in churches. The news- 
paper editorial thus becomes the articulate voice of an inarticulate 
interest. Conversely then the newspaper stirs up discussion in all 
the places referred to. The editor’s horizon is at least as wide as that 
of the small-town white editor and often wider. Negro writers are 
interested in South Africa, where there is a huge race problem; in 
Brazil, where the color line is indistinct; in Soviet Russia, whither 
Robeson has gone to have his children educated; in the Virgin Is- 
lands, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Liberia. From Spain, toward the end 
of 1937, Langston Hughes was writing articles for the Afro-Ameri- 
can, which sent a man to Russia to interview Stalin, to Berlin to see 
the Olympics, and to Geneva to witness the appearance of Haile 
Selassie before the League of Nations. 

The Negro editor leads his group in being race-conscious. The 
value of reiterated discussion of the antilynching bill lies not so 
much in any changes it is likely to make in the lynching of Negroes, 
since the great majority of Negroes know that they are in no danger. 
The value lies rather in the fact that the bill provides a definite issue 
about which race-consciousness can gather and become powerful. 
The Philadelphia Tribune tells us that the Institute of Public 
Opinion finds 65 per cent of southern people in favor of an anti- 
lynching bill, the result, according to the Tribune, of agitation by 
colored people. The truth probably is that the colored people, at 
least so far as their newspapers are concerned, have had little effect 
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on the thinking of the whites. There is no question of the success 
of the papers in whipping up race-consciousness with this issue 
however. Of course when we say “little effect," we must admit that 
the National Association for the Advancemerit of Colored People 
has been the spearhead of the antilynching agitation. Their maga- 
zines, the Crisis, and the National Urban League’s Opportunity, have 
been read by some white people. 

Negro periodicals use keywords for certain great abstractions: 
* American citizen,” “truth,” “justice,” “constitutional rights," and 
sometimes “race.” The last term is synonymous with Negro, as in 
“people of the Race,” or “John Doe, a race man." With the excep- 
tion of this last, all the keywords are the same ones as are used by 
white people. Who among us would not respond to these slogans 
that appear as watchwords of certain newspapers: “Exponent of 
Truth and Justice,” “A Square Deal for Every Man,” “Equality to 
All,” “Service,” “Full Enfranchisement for All American Citizens," 
“A Right To Live as Men, Nothing More, Nothing Less; to This 
We Dedicate Our Lives.” 

As symbols to nucleate group sentiment, use is made of write-ups 
and pictures of prominent individuals. Joe Louis and Jesse Owens 
have this value. The first child born in Washington in 1936 and the 
first in 1937 were colored; these facts are reported on the first page. 
Cab Calloway gives a long interview after his return from a trans- 
atlantic tour. His success is that of his race. Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune is photographed at dinner with Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt. 
An entertainer who was known to Edward VIII in England and said 
to have achieved some intimacy with the King is featured. So are 
Northwestern University's black football players. Symbolic value 
appears also in the large photographs of Princess Kouka, a Sudanese 
of striking appearance selected as an African beauty to play in 
pictures opposite Paul Robeson. The Scottsboro boys become 
symbols. 

Naturally a newspaper which is all editorial may have less success 
in influencing opinion than one which is known as a legitimate news 
organ. The Negro paper began as an extended editorial, but it has 
been gradually justifying itself as a newspaper. More and more it is 
becoming necessary to its people as a purveyor of news. Barred from 
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white men’s theaters, Negroes must have news about their own 
shows and also about Negro show people who perform for the pleas- 
ure of whites. Negro sport, Negro schools and colleges, Negro 
churches, all must have a press to chronicle their ever increasing and 
ever more important activity. The organizations in which colored 
high society expresses itself must also be brought into the limelight 
occasionally. For instance, I see in a certain newspaper a cut show- 
ing a large banquet hall filled with colored men in evening clothes, 
all seated at a fraternity dinner. And many are the comings and 
goings of colored people that are never noted in the white man’s 
press. Why should they not have the normal satisfactions of 
publicity? 

The sense of inferiority which the black man feels when he stands 
face to face with the white tends to be forgotten when he enters the 
safety and solidarity of his own group. But when in addition to this 
he sees himself week after week im print and notes that somebody 
considers his doings important, while thousands of others like him- 
self are reading this paper with its pictures of handsome and suc- 
cessful persons, his self-respect rises like the tide. He knows now 
that America ought to hear what he is trying to say. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY 


FERTILITY-RATES IN WISCONSIN, 1920-35" 
THOMAS C. MCCORMICK AND PAUL C. GLICK 


ABSTRACT 


For the state of Wisconsin as a whole, there was a correlation coefficient of .70 
between general fertility-rates and indexes of business conditions over the period 
1920-35; but the depression of the early 1930’s apparently had very diverse effects 
upon the reproductivity of rural and urban populations and other subgroups. 


A few well-known studies have shown that in the United States and 
England there has been some tendency, usually slight but increasing, for 
birth-rates to decline during hard times and to rise again with prosperity.? 
The study reported here, which is limited to the state of Wisconsin, finds 
positive correlations of from .70 to .74 between general fertility-rates* and 
indexes of business conditions over the period 1920-35 for the state as a 
whole, from .82 to .88 for urban counties, and zero or slight negative cor- 
relations for rural counties. The reproductivity of women of different 
ages and of other subgroups also responded in very unlike ways to the 
economic collapse of the early 1930's. 

The conclusions in this paper are restricted to what could be derived 
from census and vital-statistics reports. Much labor was expended in 
subjecting the data to corrections,’ in estimating the postcensal popula- 


1 This study was made possible by grants-in-aid by the University of Wisconsin 
Research Committee. 


? W. F. Ogburn and Dorothy Thomas, “The Influence of the Business Cycle on 
Certain Social Conditions,” Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, September, 1922; Dorothy Thomas, Social Aspects of the Business Cycle (London, 
1925); Maurice Hexter, Social Consequences of Business Cycles (New York, 1925); W. F. 
Ogburn and Abe J. Jaffe, “Recovery and Social Conditions," American Journal of 
Sociology, May, 1937. 

3 The ratio of births to women fifteen to forty-four years of age was the best index 
of reproductivity for which data were available by counties. 

4It is hoped later to study a sample from the files of the Wisconsin Bureau of Vital 
Statistics. 


5 These included corrections for underregistration of births and for underenumera- 
tion of young children by the federal census. The first was found by checking death 
certificates of children under two years old against birth certificates in 1920, 1934, and 
1936; the second, by subtracting deaths from the corrected births of the year before 
the census. Unallocated birth figures were used to obtain a comparable series over the 
period, but this did not invalidate any important results of the study. 
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tion of the state and its seventy-one counties by the use of school cen- 
Suses, in computing general fertility-rates instead of crude birth-rates, 
and in constructing indexes of economic conditions in Wisconsin rather 
than employing national business indexes. The chief purpose of these 
refinements was to discover how much difference they make in the final 
results of such investigations. In this case, for comparing subdivisions of 
the state they proved indispensable, while for the state as a unit they 
materially raised the level of the fertility trend and steepened its slore 
over the sixteen-year interval, and increased by 20-25 per cent the value 
of the correlation coefficients between fertility-rates and business ac- 
tivity.7 i 


6 Population estimates for intercensal years between 1920 and 1930 were made by 
arithmetic interpolation; after 1930, by use of the smoothed annual school census and 
supplementary natural-increase methods. Goodrich, Allin, and Hayes, who in Migra- 
tion and Planes of Living, 1920-1934, used school censuses as a basis for estimating popu- 
lation changes in off-census years in a number of states, found (p. 111) that in both 
1920 and 1930 Wisconsin had the lowest standard deviation of the county ratios of state 
School census to federal child census among their total of nineteen states. We used the 
school census in preference to grade or total school enrolment both because it seemed 
logical that it should fluctuate less with economic conditions and because a comparison 
of the differences between the federal child census and the school census, the total school 
enrolment and the grades enrolment for the seventy-one counties of Wisconsin in 1930; 
showed 6;'s of 3.1, 2.9, and 2.2, respectively, the larger 8;'s indicating the more peaked 
or less dispersed distributions. Our final estimate produced a figure for the state 2.6 
per cent above the census count in 1930; and in the rural counties where the variation 
was grea:est, the mean error was about 1 per cent above that for the state. Compared 

. With the estimates from various sources, ours is intermediate, as appears in Table A. 


TABLE A 


Four ESTIMATES OF WISCONSIN’S POSTCENSAL POPULATION, AS OF 
JULY 1, 1930-35, IN THousaNnps* 








Year Estate | Method I | Method IT [Method III) Method IV 
2,964 2,940 2,950 2.964 2,964 
2,981 2,035 2,068 2,985 2,994 ^ 
3,008 2,929 2,987 3,005 3,024 
3,029 2,021 3,005 3,025 3,054 
3,032 2,012 3,023 3:045 3,083 
3,022 2,908 3,041 3,005 3,113 





* Method I, estimate by Bureau of the Census; Method II, by Scripps Founda- 
tion 1930 and 1935, intermediate years by arithmetic interpolation (see Estimates 
of Future Population by States, National Resources Board, December, 1934); 
Method III, Wisconsin Planning Board (see Bull. No. 4, 1937, p. 48); Method IV, 
linear extrapolation. 


7 The increase in the coefficients of correlation is due almost entirely to the use of 
special economic indexes for the state. Gross farm income in Wisconsin, deflated by 
prices Wisconsin farmers pay, however, correlated .92 with the Federal Reserve 
Board's index of industrial production (Survey of Current Business) reduced to a per 
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Over the decade and a half before 1930, for which fairly reliable birth 
statistics are published, Wisconsin, although lagging as a rural state, has 
shared with the rest of the registration area of the nation a steadily de- 
clining birth-rate (Table x). From 27.0 live births per thousand popula- 
tion in 1915 the rate had fallen to 20.5 in 1930. The business slump begin- 
ning in the fall of 1929 merely accentuated this downward course, bringing 
it to an all-time low of 17.6 in 1933. Since then the birth-rate has risen 
each year, but so slightly that by 1935 it had not returned to the 1932 


TABLE 1 
CRUDE BIRTH-RATES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN WISCONSIN, 1915-35* 











Year a Wisconsin Year Fa Wisconsin 
LQTS sd sey» 25.1 27.0 1032. s gs 17.4 18.8 
1920... ... lese 23.7 25.3 10335: eei sa 16.6 17.6 
10258... vele entr 21.5 22.8 1034. bre 17.1 17.9 
1930... deer 18.9 20.5 1939 essere eect 16.8 18.2 
I03IÍx:5i60 63 os 18.0 19.5 


* United States rates from Alfred J. Lotka, “Modern Trends in the Birth-Rate," Annals of the Academy 
of Political and Social Science, November, 1936. Wisconsin rates computed by the writers. 


rate of 18.8. By a conservative estimate, the depression can probably be 
held responsible for a net deficit of 8,000 births in the state between 1930 
and 1935. There are reasons to expect that the birth-rate will soon resume 
the gradual decline that characterized it in pre-depression years.® 

It is reasonable to suppose that the changes in fertility-rates that took ^ 
place in 1930-33 are related to the depression, while those that occurred 
in 1934 and 1935 reflect some return of prosperity. It is safer, neverthe- 
less, to determine the amount of actual association between the fluctua- 
tions in fertility-rates and those in business conditions over the sixteen- 
year period 1920~35. For the state as a whole, by pairing a business-index 
figure with the general fertility-rate of the following year, a simple 


capita basis, while the bank-debits index for Wisconsin correlated .84 with the same 
national index. Linear trends were used with fertility-rates, and second-degree para- 
bolas with the business indexes. 


8 Crude birth-rates, instead of general fertility-rates, are used in this initial para- 
graph because they are more familiar; and the two curves are practically identical for 
the state. The same is true of other measures of fertility alone. Net reproduction- 
rates (the total girls born to 1,000 women passing through childbearing age, subject to 
present birth- and death-rates) make the decline appear less striking, because they 
take account of declining mortality as well as fertility. 
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Pearsonian correlation coefficient of .7o was found with an index of gross 
farm income in Wisconsin deflated by prices Wisconsin farmers pay, and 
a coefficient of .74 was obtained with an index of bank debits in Wisconsin 
deflated by the cost-of-living index in four Federal Reserve districts. 
If marriage-rates are held constant, the coefficient becomes only .48. 
Moreover, the combined influence of changes in business conditions and 
in marriage-rates accounts mathematically for 86 per cent of the varia- 
tions in fertility-rates, which is a high coefficient for data of this kind. 
The depression evidently affected birth-rates to a large extent through 
causing the postponement of marriages.” 

Between 1920 and 1930 women thirty-five years of age and over had 
experienced a marked loss of fertility, those of ages twenty to thirty-four 
had shown a moderate loss, and those below twenty years had made a 
slight gain. Under the stress of hard times this situation was reversed, it 
being the younger women who then placed the severest restrictions on 
child-bearing, while the pre-depression decline noted among the older 
women continued practically unchanged. As business improved in 1934 
and 1935, there was an upturn in the fertility-rates of women under 
thirty-five, especially those of twenty-five to twenty-nine, but none in the 
older group. 

For the purpose of investigating further the different reactions of 
various population subgroups to economic change, the seventy-one coun- 
ties of the state were classified by quartiles according to several criteria. 
Of these, the rural-urban factor is of first importance.* The others were 
the fertility-rate itself, the date of settlement, the percentage of the 
population Catholic, the percentage of foreign-born white, the percentage 
of women gainfully employed, per capita wealth, per capita relief cost, 
and the percentage of children sixteen to seventeen years of age still in 
school. 

The fertility-rates of the most urban counties had been consistently 
lower™ than those of the rural parts of the state in the decade 1920-30, 
but the two rates were steadily converging. This well-established tend- 


9 The post-war year, 1921, is not omitted from the correlations, although very ab- 
normal in birth-rate. 

to A paper dealing especially with this point will appear elsewhere. 

u Three, rather than four, groupings were made in this category—viz., counties 
96-100 per cent rural, those 67-95 per cent rural, and those under 67 per cent rural. 

2 In terms of crude birth-rates, however, the most urban counties changed during 
the sixteen years from the lowest to the highest and back again to the lowest birth- 
rates of the three groups of counties. 
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ency was interrupted with the onset of the depression, when the rural 
rates straightened out and the urban rates dropped still more sharply. 
Differently expressed, in the six years 1930-35, the most rural counties 
contributed as many births above expectation as they produced in an 
average year of this interval, whereas Milwaukee County fell below 
expectation by a number about equal to its average annual birth registra- 
tion; and this was true of the other most urban counties. Although cor- 
relation coefficients need cautious interpretation when applied to rates by 
geographic areas, they are of interest in this connection.4 The coefficient 


TABLE 2 
TWO INDEXES OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN WISCONSIN, 1920-35" 


Bank Gross Farm Bank Gross Farm 
Year Debits Income Year Debits Income 
(Deflated) (Deflated) (Deflated) (Deflated) 
1920...... ss. 100.0 100.0 £928.55 us 107.6 I21.4 
I021.525 cs ine 73-9 93.8 1929......... I12.I 127.0 
1922.......... 8I 100.4 1030:5.: 9.2 ror.8 rir.6 
TOZ es 95.7 108.3 I93I.-: sewn 86.8 92.7 
IQ2A Le ees 89.9 103.0 1032: 71.7 77.X 
I025.c2 cei 97.4 113.3 10332. vei 74.9 5.5 
1926.....2. ss 100.4 119.2 1034-4. 87.3 87.1 
cy oaa hetes 102.6 I21.9 1935 26s aie 96.7 1II.Y 


* Data for bank-debits index from unpublished manuscript by Dr. Clausin D. Hadley; for farm-income 
index, from Wisconsin Crop and Livestock Reporter (Federal-State Crop Reporting Service), Vol, XV (April, 
1936), No. 4. The cost-of-living index used to deflate the first series was compiled from Changes in Cost of 
Living, Bulls. No. R 258 and R 510, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, July 15, 1935, and December 15, 1936. 


between general fertility-rates and deflated Wisconsin gross farm income 
over the period 1920-35 was .54 in highly urbanized Milwaukee County, 
.82 in the other most urban counties, .29 in the intermediate counties, 
and —.13 in the most rural counties.5 When deflated bank debits were 


3 By “expectation” is meant the projected pre-depression trend. 

14 Some difficulties are encountered in correlating rates by areas, such as counties, 
which are not entirely independent and homogeneous units. Discussion of these will 
be found in the following papers: C. E. Gehlke and Katherine Biehl, “Certain Effects 
of Grouping upon the Size of the Correlation Coefficient in Census Tract Material,” 
Proceedings of the American Statistical Association, March, 1934; J. A. Neprash, “Some 
Problems in the Correlation of Spatially Distributed Variables,” ibid.; F. F. Stephan, 
“Sampling Errors and Interpretations of Social Data Ordered in Time and Space,” 
ibid.; H. D. Sheldon, Jr., “Problems in the Statistical Study of Juvenile Delinquency,” 
Metron, Vol. XII, No. x (1934). See also a forthcoming paper by S. A. Stouffer, in the 
Journal of the American Statistical Association. 


%$ The census definition of rural was used. 
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used as an economic index, the value of the coefficients increased to .66 * 
for Milwaukee County and .88 for the other most urban counties.!$ These 
rural-urban differences are probably to be explained in terms both of a 
much more sensitive response of the birth-rates of urban people to changes 
in the business outlook and of migration between farms and cities. 
There has been very little shift in the fertility-rates of the groups of 
counties since 1920. The trends of fertility in four groups of counties 
classified by quartiles according to their general fertility-rates in 1928 


TABLE 3 


GENERAL FERTILITY-RATES* IN WISCONSIN COUNTIES CLASSIFIED BY 
PERCENTAGE RURAL, AND IN MILWAUKEE COUNTY, 1920-35 





Year Most Rural Intermediate Most Urban Milwaukee 

Counties Counties Countiest County 

1020... 9r vr + . 128.1 122.8 112.9 95.0 
1021... sinks 134.1 128.2 116.0 96.0 
10225215229 126.4 I19.2 ro8.1 87.4 
1933. i Vlde: 122.9 117.2 106.5 91.9 
1024. «irure nues 115.4 115.8 107.8 91.8 
X025... pese 113.3 109.I 102.5 87.2 
1926. eon des 109.4 105.2 99.1 87.0 
Y027.-2.:1500e6602 105.9 103.7 98.9 83.8 
1038... eoo tree 103.3 103.8 97.5 85.0 
96.0 96.6 92.1 82.2 

99.6 98.6 93.9 77.9 

96.9 96.1 87.0 73.7 

99.5 94.0 83.4 70.2 

98.0 90.7 76.9 63.4 

96.6 90.7 79.7 64.6 

97.1 92.3 81.8 64.9 





* The ratio of births to women fifteen to forty-four years of age. 
t Without Milwaukee County. 


remained almost parallel throughout the sixteen years, each trend having 
a downward slope which was accelerated during the depression but showed 
no signs of stabilizing in 1935. 

When the seventy-one counties were grouped by quartiles according 
to any one of the three principles—date of settlement," percentage of 
women gainfully employed in 1928, and percentage of children sixteen to 

16 Some of the difference between the value of the coefficient for Milwaukee County 
and that for the other most urban counties may be due to the size of the geographical 
units. 

17 It is hoped to test this hypothesis in a later unit of the study. The facts just de- 
scribed cannot be accounted for by failure to allocate births to place of residence. 

x8 The census date on which half of the land was reported as settled in farms. 
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; Seventeen years of age in school in 1928—the trends of the general fer- 


tility-rates were found to resemble those noted-above for rural and urban 
counties, converging before but diverging during the lean years of 1930- 
33. This is partly because of intercorrelation and overlapping between 
the several classifications. It is likely that migration and contrasting folk- 
ways are among the chief factors involved here also. 

Smaller declines in general fertility-rates accompanied economic dis- 
aster in the poorer than in the wealthier counties, whether urban or rural. 
Also, among twenty-three rural counties where relief standards were 
about equal, those that spent the most per Tapita for relief tended to have 
the highest fertility-rates. 

In contrast to the trends just described are those exhibited by counties 
arranged by quartiles according to the percentage of the population 
Catholic or the percentage of foreign-born white. The group of counties 
with the largest proportion of Catholics and also that with the highest 
ratio of foreign-born whites were the most reproductive in the early 
1920's. By 1930, however, the fertility-rates of the counties with the most 
Catholics or foreign-born whites and of those with the fewest had almost 
completely converged, and between 1930 and 1933 no tendency toward 
divergence appeared. Since 1933 the differential has been increasing 
slightly in the case of the religious factor; but these two characteristics— 
the proportion of the population Catholic and the proportion foreign-born 
white—are now of little value for distinguishing counties in Wisconsin 
with high general fertility-rates. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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THE MEASUREMENT AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 
INSTITUTIONAL DISORGANIZATION 


JOHN F. CUBER 


ABSTRACT 

Disorganization is a concept applied by many sociologists to a number of social 
phenomena. Other writers object to its usage because it seems to have an inherent value 
connotation, Yet disorganization as applied to institutions appears to be objectively 
measurable in terms of (1) declining participation by the rank and file, (2) confusion 
among functionaries, and (3) experimentation in modus operandi. Traditionally, under 
the dominance of the cyclical hypothesis, disorganization has been thought of as a 
pathological condition antecedent to disintegration, but much current disorganiza- 
tion among institutions seems to be a normal process by which institutions are rationally 
adapted to changing conditions. 

For some time students of society have been employing the term “‘dis- 
organization" both as a generic concept characterizing whole societies 
and in the more restricted sense suggested by such compound terms as 
"personal disorganization” and “community disorganization.” That the 
concept remains a prominent one in the vocabulary of the social scientist 
is evidenced, for example, by its use in recent titles of sociological works 
such as Elliot and Merrill, Social Disorganization (1934); and Queen, 
Bodenhofer, and Harper, Social Organization and Disorganization (1935); 
and also by the fact that last year one sociological journal alone carried 

no less than six articles in which the term “disorganization” appeared in 
the titles.5 Further facts could be mustered, if necessary, to demonstrate 
the currency of the concept in the thinking of representative sociologists. 
'The interest which motivated this paper is, however, not so much con- 
cerned with the concept of general social disorganization as with the appli- 
cation of disorganization to particular social institutions such as churches, 
political parties, or universities. The first problem concerns the measure- 
ment of “institutional disorganization.” 

Doubtless some sociologists will regard such an attempt as somewhat 
futile. There is frequent expression of the view that disorganization is 
an essentially subjective and evaluative term, and therefore is not measur- 
able. One student, for example, writes: “Conditions are ‘disorganized’ 
when they do not conform with the norms and wishes of the commenta- 


1 New York: Harper & Bros., 1934. 2 New York: Crowell, 1935. 
3 See American Journal of Sociology, May, 1937. 
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tor.”’4 Another writes: “.... The selection of indices of disorganization 


is likely to betray the point of view of the investigator ....in a sense, 
every measure of disorganization represents the value-judgment of its 
author."s Since these and other similar criticisms are current, it becomes 
desirable, if not imperative, to examine this concept in an attempt to 
determine whether its nature is essentially evaluative or whether it has 
merely been misused. 

Some writers employing the term have attempted to list attributes of 
disorganization. Queen, Bodenhofer, and Harper, for example, discuss the 
“symptoms” of disorganization. They include “limited participation" of 
members of the institution, “loss of consensus," “individualization of be- 
havior” on the part of the functionaries of the institution, and resulting 
“unrest” and “conflict.” The problem which persists, however, is whether 
these component conditions, allegedly symptomatic of disorganization, 
are susceptible of objective observation. More specifically, would several 
competent observers of “limited participation,” "individualization of be- 
havior,” and “loss of consensus" be reasonably likely to agree that they 
were, in fact, observing these conditions? 

In an attempt to suggest a tentative answer to the foregoing question, 
a more or less formal conspectus of conditions denoting institutional dis- 
organization will be presented. The essence of institutional disorganiza- 
tion seems to lie in three groups of conditions, all usually recognized by 
writers employing the term but not necessarily being given equal im- 
portance by them. 

I. A decline in the degree or amount of participation of the members of the 
institution and a consequent individualization of behavior which was form- 
erly routinized by the institution. 

2. A state of unrest, confusion, and perhaps open conflict among the func- 
tionaries, or possibly also among the rank and file of the constituency of the 
institution, resulting in a loss of the usual “consensus” and “esprit de corps.” 

3. A tendency on the part of functionaries to experiment with numerous inno- 
vations (perhaps even inconsistent with one another in purpose or method) 
in an attempt to find a solution to the above state of affairs. 


It is implied that there is no “disorganization” unless each of the three 
conditions obtains simultaneously with the other two. 

It becomes pertinent to inquire, assuming that the foregoing tentative 
conspectus is acceptable, what objective measurements may be applied 


4 Excerpt from a personal letter. 


5 R. L. Sutherland and J. I. Woodward, Introductory Sociology (New York: Lippin- 
cott, 1937). 
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to concrete situations in institutions to determine whether there exists 
“limited participation," "experimentation," "confusion," and therefore 
“disorganization.” 

These three terms are employed relatively. “Decreased participation" 
must therefore be measured in some objective manner to show that pre- 
vious participation was greater. “Confusion” probably always exists in 
some degree among the functionaries of institutions who only rarely see 
eye to eye in matters of institutional policy and who normally seek to 
arrive at some sort of functionable concensus of opinion by the medium 
of the “talking-over process.” But when this process, viewed by a dis- 
interested participating observer, fails to result in the usual workable 
consensus or breaks down entirely, then, relatively, “confusion” is in 
existence. “Experimentation” also has reference to a particular time se- 
quence. Yesterday’s experiment, if successful as judged by currently ac- 
ceptable standards, readily becomes today’s commonplace mode of pro- 
cedure. But, again, when a particular determinable period is marked by 
a greater number or by more fundamental innovations than occurred 
during a preceding comparable period, then experimentation may be said 
to have increased. Thus, if a certain year or decade in the life of an insti- 
tution is marked by less participation, as measured by attendance or 
membership, more experimentation in modus operandi, and more “con- 
fusion,” then, according to the foregoing assumptions, the institution is 
relatively more “disorganized” than it was during the preceding period 
with which the present is being compared. 

What, if any, are the recognized methodological devices for the detec- 
tion of observable attributes of “declining participation," "confusion," 
and “experimentation”? Changes in the degree of participation of mem- 
bers of the institution are perhaps most easily observed. Studies of mem- 
bership rolls at regular intervals or of attendance at institutional func- 
tions are usually available and have frequently served as valuable quanti- 
tative indices of the degree of participation in such institutions as churches 
and political parties. The actual functioning of the institution must be 
observed much more intimately, however, if one is to be at.all accurate 
in observing trends in the frequency of “conflicts” among functionaries. 
Although this is admittedly difficult, trained observers with the use of 
suitable sociopsychological techniques for studying formal interaction 
processes can discover changes in these respects. Likewise, the number 
and nature of “innovations” in the modus operandi, regardless of the ob- 
server's judgment as to their probable success, can be determined by case 
studies and compared with the changes noted during the control period. 


^ INSTITUTIONAL DISORGANIZATION AI 


By way-:of illustration, data gathered in connection with a study of 
“disorganized” church will be summarized. 


2 


1. The membership of the church had decreased, both relative to the popula- 
tion of the parish and also as measured in absolute numbers. This decrease 
was accompanied by a decrease in the per capita support of the church by 
its members and also by an increase in nonpaying members. These facts are 
assumed to reflect a decline of the "participation" of the adherents. 

2. Confusion among the members and functionaries was evidenced by several 
facts. A greater variety of doctrinal viewpoints were discovered at the close 
of the period of study than at the beginning. Moreover, it was found that 
there was a greater discrepancy between the doctrinal viewpoints of the 
minister and the laymen in official positions at the later date. Numerous 
verbal conflicts occurred between groups of laymen in official meetings of the 
church membership and outside official meetings as well. Nothing compara- 
ble to this was observed during the earlier period. 

3. Experimentation was evidenced by an increased number of innovations in 
the program of the institution. Activities formerly taboo were later intro- 
duced and officially sponsored in an attempt to reverse the membership and 
attendance trends. 


The foregoing facts appear to be of a sufficiently objective nature so 
that different observers, with the aid of similar research techniques, could 
discover them. There seems to be, moreover, little room for “value-judg- 
ment” in this conception of “disorganization.” Nor is there any necessary 
implication of a subsequent disintegration of the institution which may 
be disorganized. As a matter of fact, the period of disorganization in the 
above-mentioned church has since been terminated, the various condi- ” 
tions.symptomatic of disorganization, as the term has been used herein, 
have become less apparent, and, relatively speaking, the institution may 
be said to be reorganized—or, at least, no longer “disorganized,” as was 
previously observed. l 

Similar studies are in progress in which the method of measuring insti- ' 
tutional disorganization as presented here is being further tested. One 
of them is a study of the Republican party. The same three criteria are 
being applied. It appears at present that this institution—chosen partly 
because of its contrast with the local church—may be characterized as 
relatively disorganized on the basis of the coincidence of the three condi- | 
tions suggested here as evidences of disorganization in an institution. 

A closely related problem is the matter of the significance of disorgan- 
ization to the institution in which it occurs. Assuming a set of conditions 
which may be regarded as symptomatic of disorganization in a particular 
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church, political party, or college, what do these facts portend in terms 
of institutional survival? 

There seem to be two current interpretations of the significance of 
institutional disorganization, namely, (r) that “disorganization” is a 
“stage” in a recurring "cycle" of institutional change, and that during 
each period of disorganization one of two results takes place—either sub- 
sequent “reorganization” takes place or a “disintegration” (in the sense of 
disappearance) of the institution occurs; and (2) that what is here and else- 
where called disorganization is not necessarily related to institutional 
survival at all, because contemporary institutions are coming more and 
more under rational control—the result of this control being a continuous 
state of readjustment and adaptation which may already have a normal 
rather than a pathological connotation. The first of these views is based 
upon the traditional cyclical hypothesis of social change. Among those 
who have given explicit or implied assent to that view are Cooley; 
Small? W. I. Thomas,’ Chapin, Kolb, Elliot," Merrill? Queen,” 
Bodenhofer,” Dawson," Gettys, Angell, and Carr.'4 Cooley, Angell, 
Carr, and others set forth a series of "stages" in the "cycle" through 
which an institution presumably passes. 

We may roughly distinguish four periods of institutional organization: 
(1) incipient organization, (2) efficiency, (3) formalism, and (4) disorganization. 
The last three of these may be looked upon as stages in a recurrent cycle, once 
the process has been inaugurated by the first period. We must be careful to 
make no assumptions regarding rhythm, regularity, or equal intervals in each 
stage. All that is meant is that each preceding stage will at some time give 

* way to the following, that there is a natural sequence of cause and effect which 
swings the institution through the cycle. . . . . 5 

Disorganization, then, creates a great need, and furnishes a fruitful soil, for 
constructive leadership. In order to reorganize institutions successfully and 
bring them back to the stage we have termed efficiency, there must arise persons 
of vision and forcefulness to formulate and build the new order.* 

6 Social Organization (New York: Scribners, 1909), Part V. 

7 American Journal of Sociology, XVIII (1912), 2xo. 


8 The Polish Peasant in Europe and America (New York: A. Knopf, 1927), pp. 
1128 ff. 


9 Cultural Change (New York: Century Co., 1928), pp. 383 ff. 

10 Pub. American Sociological Society, XXII (1928), 212-13. 

z Op. cit., pp. 20 ff. 7: Q5. cit., pp. 61-63. 

13 An Introduction to Sociology (New York: Ronald, 1929), pp. 787 ff. 
14 Introductory Sociology (New York: Scribners, 1933), pp. 406 ff. 

15 Ibid., p. 406. 15 Ibid., p. 414. 
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In a diagram illustrating the cycle, it is indicated that during the “stage” 
of “disorganization” either a “path” toward “reorganization” or toward 
“efficiency” is taken, or else “disintegration” occurs—‘‘the institution 
loses all vitality and collapses.” It is pointed out, however, that the “path 
toward reorganization" is the “one usually taken." This treatment may 
be taken as fairly representative of the current view that there is some- 
thing essentially critical or crucial about disorganization in an institution. 
At such time institutional survival is assumed to be “in the balance.” 

The second view of the significance of disorganization in an institution 
has perhaps not yet been formally set forth, although its basic premises 
are implicit in present-day sociological thought. Basically, the theory 
grows out of a criticism of the cyclical hypothesis. For example, it seems 
most improbable that business institutions (banks, chambers of com- 
merce, corporations, etc.) at present go through “cycles” of “efficiency, 
formalism, disorganization, and reorganization” in the course of their 
adaptive development. It appears that they may more accurately be 
conceived as being in a more or less continuous state of readjustment, 
which, from one point of view, might be thought of as “disorganization.” 

Sombart’s works on capitalism, which are probably indebted to Tén- 
nies’ treatment in his Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft (xst ed.)** are closely 
related to the hypothesis under discussion. Sombart points out that one 
of the most outstanding attributes of capitalistic culture is the “rational- 
ity" of individual economic institutions (although the system as a whole 
is likely to be irrational and chaotic). This rational adaptation, he writes, 
permeates, of course, the entire scope of business and affects its technical as 
well as its commercial aspects. It introduces into the sphere of production the 
most “rational” methods. . ... 

Economic rationality penetrates gradually into other cultural spheres, 
reaching even those which are only remotely connected with economic life. 
Under its influence all untamed natural growth disappears [sic]. . . .. The idea 
of strict adaptation . . . . permeates the totality of culture.” 


Thus, what appears to be disorganization in many contemporary insti- 
tutions may also be conceived as a manifestation of a “normal” institu- 
tional policy (disorganization as traditionally employed seems to imply 
“abnormality” or *pathology"), the purpose of which is to change the 
various aspects of the institution from time to time in accordance with 

17 Ibid., p. 407. 

15 FP, N. House, The Development of Sociology (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1936). 

19 Werner Sombart, “‘Capitalism,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, ITI, 198 ff. 
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changes in their environment. Presumably, this condition is a result of 
the application of rational leadership—or “‘critical institutional states- 
manship"—to the direction of institutions and is likely to exist wherever 
and whenever institutions are being consciously guided. 

The purpose underlying this discussion should perhaps be made more 
explicit. No quarrel is being launched with the cyclical hypothesis as 
such. That many data gathered from studies of institutions support, it 
cannot be denied. But it is also true that at least some contemporary 
institutions appear to have adjusted themselves to a type of integration 
which perhaps to them formerly, or to others at present, would appear 
to be “intolerable looseness” rather than integration at all. What may 
have occurred is that the standards of integration have changed under a 
regime of critical guidance of an institution, so that institutional behavior 
may have become more or less permanently adjusted to a lessened amount 
of participation of constituents, diminished esprit de corps, and more fre- 
quent experimentation in modus operandi as compared with some past 
period. Thus, no *reorganization" for that particular institution may be 
necessary. On the other hand, for some other institution "reorganiza- 
tion" as customarily conceived might be essential to survival. It appears 
then, that there is ample room for both views, provided each accurately 
describes conditions as they are in some particular institution. 

If the foregoing position is tenable, then even a greater need for ob- 
jectivity in the measurement of institutional disorganization becomes ap- 
parent. It should be determined in a number of,cases, not only whether 
“disorganization” is in existence but also which type. The administrators 
of institutions, even more than the theoretical social analysts, need to 
be familiar with this conceptualization. And, finally, perhaps mention 
should be made of the importance of this view in an era, like the present, 
in which the “planning” ideology is coming more and more to the fore. 


Kent STATE UNIVERSITY 


20 ft should be noted that it is not assumed that “‘rational” methods of institutional 
guidance are always (or even often) successful in actually preventing disorganization 
of the first type. What is meant, rather, is that in those instances where “‘rational” 
control by functionaries is the rule, there a less closely integrated system may be main- 
tained. 


.THE PROBLEM OF TEACHING SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
RICHARD C. FULLER 


ABSTRACT 


An appropriate subtitle to this article would be ‘‘Is There a Sociology of Social Prob- 
lems?" Our conventional theories of social and personal disorganization are sterile 
instruments of analysis in so far as they ignore the very thing which not only gives rise 
to the social problem but which also impedes its solution, and that is the conflict be- 
.tween two or more sets of social values. The core of the social problem is a multisided 
clash of social interests. The job of the sociologist is to isolate and define these con- 
flicting value judgments which are the modus operandi of the problem. He need no 
Jonger hold himself out as an expert on social problems but as an expert on the sociology 
of social problems. As a scientist he must avoid making value judgments; but moral 
judgments in themselves are the content of a true sociology of social problems. 


i 


The problem of teaching social problems, as I conceive it, is one of 
steering between the Scylla of confusion and the Charybdis of intellectual 
hypocrisy. Confusion is exemplified in the old-type social problems course 
which treated everything from prostitution to unemployment with no 
unifying sociological frame of reference. Intellectual hypocrisy lurks in- 
sidiously in the new-type approach which under a false guise of objec- 
tivity forces all problems into an artificial strait jacket of sociological 
theory. 

'This dilemma has a natural history. The earliest social problems texts 
were a hodgepodge of eclectic and reformative notions. This was only 
to be expected, since sociological theory in general was eclectic and re- 
formative. In the first decade or so of this century there appeared a host 
of variously entitled courses of which the familiar ‘dependents, defectives, 
and delinquents” was a typical example. Here the role of sociology was 
essentially synthetic. Data pertaining to each problem were garnered 


1 The ideas developed in this paper received their initial stimulation from the pene- 
trating analysis of L. K. Frank, ‘Social Problems,” Amer. Jour. of Soc., XXX (1925), 
463-73. 

Other literature from which the writer has drawn freely includes the realistic dis- 
cussions of Willard Waller, *'Social Problems and the Mores," Amer. Sociol. Rev., I, 
No. 6 (1936), 922-33, and Harold A. Phelps, Contemporary Social Problems (rev. ed.; 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1938). 

The present paper is a further exploration of the point-of-view stated by the writer 
in “Sociological Theory and Social Problems,” Social Forces, XV, No. 4 (1937), 496-502. 
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from the fields of medicine, psychiatry, psychology, economics, history, 
social work, and sociology. 

Then came a division of labor within sociology which relegated the 
study of specific social problems to certain specialized courses such as 
criminology, poverty and dependency, immigration, race, rural problems, 
and the like. General social problems courses gradually lost caste and in 
some circles came into positive disrepute. 

The revival was nurtured by the development of a type of sociological 
theory which gave sociology a frame of reference of its own for the study 
of social maladjustments. Cooley’s theory of the tentative process of 
institutional growth and decline, W. I. Thomas’ statement of social dis- 
organization, Park and Burgess’ conflict and accommodation, Ogburn’s 
social change, Sorokin’s social mobility, and other contributions of this 
type furnished the theoretical groundwork for a systematic analysis. 

This process of delimiting a sociological theory of pathology was ac- 
companied by increased demands for objectivity in sociology. Much of 
the criticism of the teaching of social problems up to this time rested in 
the charge of professional fakery, i.e., the sociologist took his information 
and ideas from all the other sciences and then proceeded to pass moral 
judgment on what ought to be done. Hence, it is not surprising that 
sociologists interested in social problems welcomed a distinctly sociologi- 
cal point of view, and they studiously took care of the accusation of bias 
by emphasizing their personal detachment from the problems they 
considered. 

With the economic depression came a renaissance of student interest in 
social problems. Because we prided ourselves on being pure social scien- 
tists, we were somewhat embarrassed by the student-customer demand for 
general survey courses. Our answer was a rash of textbooks which began 
appearing in the early thirties. The new-type text instead of being purely 
eclectic was instead eclectic quasi-systematic. That is to say, it contained 
a partially systematic approach drawing upon such concepts as social 
organization and disorganization, social change, social conflict, mobility, 
marginal man, and personal disorganization. At the same time, however, 
the new text had many earmarks of the old eclecticism, since in consider- 
ing each problem, as such, the author felt compelled to borrow data and 
conclusions from the other sciences.” 


2 See such representative literature as James H. S. Bossard, Social Change and Social 
Problems (New York: Harper's, 1934); John L. Gillin, Clarence G. Dittmer, and Roy J. 
Colbert, Social Problems (New York: Century, 1928); S. A. Queen, W. B. Bodenhafer, 
and E. R. Harper, Sécial Organization and Disorganization (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1935). 
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Another feature of these recent texts is the attempted classification of 
social problems. The classification is usually fitted to the frame of refer- 
ence as in Elliott and Merrill, where specific problems are taken up under 
such headings as personal disorganization, family disorganization, and 
community disorganization.3 


It 


As a background or perspective from which to view our contemporary 
problems, the social disorganization approach has merit. Doubtless it 
may help the student to view social problems as the natural result of the 
impact of social change on such sacred institutions as our profit system, 
our family, and our church. Further light may come from pointing out 
that these institutions contain within themselves the germs of over- 
stability, formalism, and ossification; that when this state of affairs oc- 
curs, group definitions of behavior begin to be questioned by individuals 
and group norms lose their hold oyer individual conduct. Personal de- 
moralization may then have a clearer meaning when the student sees it 
as a conflict within the individual, wherein he tries to reconcile his own 
attitudes and desires with those of the traditional institutional mores. 
Thus we get a general picture of contemporary American life. 

Yet this technique has proved inadequate in both the analysis and the 
teaching of social problems. Our pretenses notwithstanding, we must ad- 
mit that we have not yet succeeded in adapting a general theory of social 
and personal disorganization to concrete problems. The student may 
well ask what this theory contributes to the sociological knowledge of such 
problems as seasonal unemployment, race discrimination, venereal dis- ~ 
ease, illegitimate babies, and the threat of fascism and war. These are 
some of the phenomena that are social problems. And when we get to a 
discussion of them the instructor has two alternatives: he may relegate 
the preliminary theory to the role of window-dressing and proceed to a 
discussion of the real goods which make up the problem or he can fake 
his way along by making an artificial and stilted analysis within the pre- 
conceived theoretical frame. 

The student's interest in social problems is an interest in what can be 
done about them. He wants to know what solutions are feasible in the 
light of what we know about present-day society. And yet we rarely 
tell him that. We seldom make it clear to him that we have such social 
problems as inadequate housing, poverty, war, and race prejudice, simply 
because some of our people think that a certain situation is bad but they 


3 Mabel A. Elliott and Francis E. Merrill, Social Disorganization (New York: 
Harper’s, 1934). 
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find that they cannot remove or correct it without upsetting certain 
sacred values held by others and often by themselves as well. For this 
very reason few of our so-called solutions to social problems have any re- 
lationship to causes. We may ask the student to learn the “race relations 
cycle," but he puzzles over why the South denounces lynching and at the 
same time kills a federal anti-lynching bill. We may give him a thousand 
case histories of mothers of illegitimate children, and he learns that they 
are confused marginal personalities with conflicting social roles; but he 
asks why social workers argue the necessity of abolishing the stigma on 
children born out of wedlock and at the same time maintain the most 
careful secrecy in recording illegitimate births. He is informed that speed 
is a factor involved in a large number of automobile fatalities, and he in- 
quires why we do not reduce the speed of cars by mechanical device. He 
learns that government responsibility for the unemployed is now an ac- 
cepted thing, and he observes our hurry to cut relief rolls when relief 
funds fall short. He memorizes erudite theories of the business cycle and 
wonders what public works and unemployment insurance have to do with 
the causes of unemployment. 

-John Ise has commented that there is no "solution" to social problems 
in the sense in which the public ordinarily uses that word. 

If a man is sick, the doctor may cure him—may find a "solution" to his 
health problem which will be satisfactory, not only to the man himself, but to 
everyone else. It is not necessary to impose any hardship on anyone else to cure 
the man. If the patient's stomach is ailing, perhaps the doctor may find a 
*solution" for that which will impose no bardship on the other organs of his 
body, or incite them to disaffection. 

Now the public assumes that economic and social problems are equally 
simple—that social scientists should be able to find "solutions" which will be 
“for the general good of all" Yét we know this is seldom or never possible. 
'There is no economic or social policy that will please all: every such policy 
must be a balance of benefits and hardships. What shall we suggest, for instance, 
to end the depression? Reduce the tariff—listen to the protected industries 
roar; crush the monopolies—see Standard Oil and DuPont swing into action; 
reduce wages—hear the chorus from the labor unions; raise wages—employers 


ditto; inflate the currency—read the Bankers! Magazine. .. . . 2 


The futility of our application of the social disorganization approach to 
specific social problems stems from the fact that we have been laboring 
under a false conception of the nature of social problems. We have been 
so zealous in our crusade to remove bias and value-judgments from the 


4 Shackles on Professors,” Social Frontier, ITI, No. 26 (1937), 243. 
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mind of the teacher that we have,also removed value-judgments from the 
thing we are studying. This is a fundamental error. We have stupidly 
ignored the very thing which not only gives rise to the social problem in 
the first place but which also impedes its solution, and that is the conflict 
between two or more sets of social values. 


III 


The phenomena which we commonly refer to as social problems have 
a threefold relationship to the cultural value-scheme in which they are 
imbedded. In the first place, all such problems have one thing in common: 
They represent a social condition which is regarded by a considerable 
number of individuals as undesirable, and hence these persons believe 
that something “ought to be done" about the situation. This means that 
our value-judgments derived from culture define given conditions as social 
problems. Second, value-judgments themselves are in most instances a 
formal cause of the condition which is regarded as undesirable. For in- 
stance, our pecuniary emphasis incites crimes for gain against private 
property, our profit mores prevent employers from continuing the em- 
ployment of workers at a loss to themselves, our sacred worship of monog- 
amous marriage compels the unwed mother to neglect her child. Third, 
value-judgments prevent people from agreeing on “solutions” because 
most of them are unwilling to forsake those values which are causal fac- 
tors in the problem—e.g., we are reluctant to abandon “conspicuous con- 
sumption" though it incites stealing among children; employers fear that 
collective bargaining will ^put them out of business" by destroying 
profits; we dare not give the illegitimate child inheritance rights and the 
name of the father though we recognize that it is the stigma which makes 
the problem. 

Carrying this analysis further, we may distinguish three levels of 
problems perhaps more different in degree than in kind: 

I. There are those conditions which all individuals and groups define 
as bad, but value-judgments do not cause the condition itself and there 
is very little if any conflict in social policy over what “ought to be done." 
This is true of certain physical ailments and natural catastrophies the 
causation and cure of which are essentially a “technical” not a social 
problem, e.g., the malfunctioning of the endocrine glands, medical care 
of the organic insanities, drought and flood control. Medical or engi- 
neering experts may disagree on causes and solutions, but since the prob- 
lem is primarily physical rather than social it is narrowly confined to the 
bailiwick of these specialists. In fact, although these situations constitute 
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serious problems, we may query whether they are “social” problems at 
all.s 

2. There are conditions upon which there is general agreement that 
they are undesirable, but where value-judgments not only help to create 
the condition but frustrate its solution. Hence, though criminal acts such 
as murder and robbery are clearly a violation of our mores, other mores 
such as our pecuniary values and our individualistic philosophies serve 
to cause criminal behavior in one instance and on the other hand stop us 
from agreeing on programs of prevention and control. Likewise, though 
illness and disease among the poor may be looked upon with concern by 
all social classes, it is a “social problem” partly because our unequal in- 
come distribution serves the double function of being the formal cause of 
much illness among the low-wage groups and the essential obstacle to 
their purchasing proper medical treatment.‘ 

3. There are those conditions upon which there is considerable but no 
general agreement that they are undesirable, and since these conditions 
grow out of a conflict in values, there is no accord as to solutions. Here 
fall such problems as child labor, low wages and long hours, the status of 
unorganized labor, the status of the unemployed, divorce, and race 
discrimination.? 

What light does this tentative classification throw upon the utility 
of the social disorganization approach, which views the social problem as 
a function of the breakdown of traditional behavior patterns as social 
controls over individual conduct? 

Where the problem is simply technical, as on the first level, there is a 
unilinear relation between causes and solutions. This is because the gen- 


5 Even at this “technical” level it is granted that the specialists may have to reckon 
with public policy, e.g., appropriation of public funds for institutional medical care, 
for engineering projects, etc. Yet the core of the problem remains that of mechanical 
technology. 


$ Admittedly, all our social problems at this level have their “technical” aspects 
similar to those described at the first level. This is obvious with such problems as 
venereal disease, automobile accidents, the functional insanities, and disease among the 
poor. The difference is that such conditions, even when the technical causes are known, 
still find the people hopelessly divided over questions of policy involved in alternative 
solutions. 


7 The principal difference between the problems at this level and those at the second 
levelis that, with regard to the latter, there are no interest groups openly defending such 
conditions as crime, insanity, automobile accidents, etc., whereas pressure groups are 
active in maintaining the conditions described at the third level. 
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eral public is not torn apart by decisions over policy. There is no question 
of social disorganization involved. 

At the second level there is general agreement on the harmfulness of 
the condition, and social disorganization theories are applicable in the 
sense that they assume that all “right-thinking” people regard a given 
condition such as crime as a departure from a socially desirable norm. 
The danger here, however, is that we are also likely to assume that, since 
there is unanimous accord in defining the condition as undesirable, solu- 
tions must follow as a matter of course. This is true only in those rare 
instances where solutions may be worked out without necessitating any 
revisions in the value-scheme. In such cases the problem is merely one of 
reconstruction, i.e., readjusting the individuals or conditions which are 
out of line with the value-structure of our culture. Thus, a juvenile de- 
linquency clinic which seeks to analyze and treat problem children an- 
tagonizes very little in the status quo. More deep-going solutions for de- 
linquency, however, do stir antagonisms precisely because they do disturb 
the value-scheme. Thus, the suggestion that a community spend less 
money on the salaries of officials and more on libraries and playgrounds 
will evoke considerable dissension. Similarly, subsidizing medical care 
for-the poor in private hospitals is acceptable, whereas public health in- 
surance has innumerable enemies. Social disorganization theories will not 
suffice for problems at this level until they realistically consider the value- 
judgments which are a part of the causality pattern of the problem and 
include within their analysis the conflict of social interests which arises, 
when a program of reform seeks to revise these values. 

On the third level neither is there general agreement that the given 
condition is a problem nor can those who define it as a problem agree on 
solutions. Consequently, treating these conditions, as do many contem- 
porary texts, as if they were objective states of social disorganization gets 
us nowhere. We have social problems of this type precisely because some 
individuals and groups define a given state of affairs as disorganization 
and have diversified ideas of what ought to be done about it, whereas 
other individuals and groups do not define the condition as disorganiza- 
tion and consequently do not think that anything should be done about . 
it. This is as true with regard to unemployment which certain economists 
and employers view as the inevitable mechanics of competition in the 
labor market, as to divorce which many regard as a logical release from 
unhappy marriages. The same logic applies to child labor, the condition 
of unorganized wage-earners, war, and many other major social problems. 
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Our existing theories of social and personal disorganization are sterile 
instruments of analysis in so far as they ignore this clash of social interests 
which is the very dynamics of the social problem. Accordingly, it is one 
of the contentions of this paper that a course in social pathology as we con- 
ceive it today is not, realistically speaking, a course in social problems. 
Analysis in terms of process will continue inadequate until we find a 
technique for bringing within it an examination of the value-scheme with- 
out which there would never be a social problem. 


IV 

` Willard Waller, building on the: ideas of L. K. Frank, has done some 
pioneering in this new area of analysis. He regards the social problem as 
arising out of the interaction of two kinds of mores, which he calls the 
organizational and the humanitarian. 

The organizational, or basic, mores are those upon which the social order is 
founded, the mores of private property and individualism, the mores of the 
monogamous family, Christianity, and nationalism... . . those who follow the 


humanitarian mores feel an urge to make the world better or to remedy the mis- 
fortunes of others. 


Waller insists that the sociologist must do some fundamental thinking on 
the “complex patterns of facilitation and interference which characterize 
the interaction of these mores.”? From this point of view the sociology of 
social problems will continue to be a study of the dialectic of social change 
as hitherto, but the analysis of value-judgments must be made an essen- 
tial part of this dialectic. The investigator, since he is a scientist, must 
éschew all moral judgments; but moral judgments in themselves become 
the content of a true sociology of social problems. 

Waller’s interpretation is highly suggestive, but the conflict of social 
interests appears to be even more complex than it would seem from his 
analysis. For example, a substantial number of Detroit citizens are be- 
coming alarmed over the trailer-residence situation. It is a social problem 
to certain widely variated groups of individuals having very little in com- 
mon. The health officials are concerned and the school authorities see a 
threat to attendance standards. These groups are bringing pressure to 
` eliminate or restrict trailer villages. Is this the urge of humanitarianism 
or is it the desire to perpetuate basic organizational mores pertaining to 
public health and education? Be that as it may, real estate operators, 
hotel owners, neighborhood residents, and taxpayers also want the homes 
on wheels banned from the community. Their motivations are pecuniary 


8 «Social Problems and the Mores,” op. cit., I, No. 6 (1936), 924. 9 Ibid., p. 933. 
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and spring from the profit mores—hence, they are organizational and 
definitely not humanitarian. These interest groups collide with another 
set of organizational mores articulated in the Coach Trailer Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which is a pressure group fighting those pressure 
groups which are trying to license, tax, and otherwise restrict trailer 
residences. Then there are the value motivations of those who live in 
trailers. They have a pressure group of their own in the Mobile Home 
Owners’ Association of America. This organization contends that trailer 
homes are the solution to the housing problem with property and rental 
costs held beyond the means of most people by the organizational mores 
of capitalism. We even find humanitarian sentiments arrayed against 
other humanitarian sentiments, e.g., our urge to let the trailer resident 
solve his housing problem in his own way is tempered by our fears for his 
health, morals, and the education of his children. 

So the core of the social problem is a multi-sided conflict of interests 
with humanitarian interests joining forces with organizational interests to 
combat other humanitarian and organizational interests. The job of the 
sociologist is to isolate and define these conflicting value-judgments which 
are the modus operandi of the problem. He must chart the oppositions 
and co-operations between the warring pressure groups. He must lay 
bare the issues of policy which in their conflict deter the public in its 
solution of the problem. His findings should revitalize our theories of 
social control. After his spade work is done he should be in a position to 
say to the social planners, “Attitudes and values being what they are 
today, you may (or may not, as the case may be) expect success with the 
program you have in mind"; or, “Before your plan will work you will 
have to change the attitudes and policies of this or that interest group." 

This analysis in terms of what certain interest groups think they have 
to gain and lose can be applied with equal success to all our social prob- 
lems. 'The discussions of what should be done about automobile fatalities 
turn on the interests of certain well-established pressure groups. Shall we 
require all drivers to carry public liability insurance, shall we place auto- 
matic governors on the speed of cars, shall we replace fines with jail sen- 
tences for offenders, shall we publish gory pictures of accident victims? 
Interested in these questions of policy are automobile clubs, taxpayers’ 
associations, insurance companies, police officials, automobile manufac- 
turers, citizens! safety councils, school officials, etc. Here is the area for 

% The possibilities of sociological contributions along this line are explored by E. W. 


Burgess, *'Social Planning and the Mores," Publication of the American Sociological 
Society, XXIX, No. 3 (1935), 1-18. 
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sociological study of the patterns of discussion, conflict, and compromise 
which evolve in the natural history of the problem. 

Likewise, in the theater of labor conflict we do not have a neat dichoto- 
my of interest groups such as employers versus workers, but again a very 
complex alignment: big business against big business; big business against 
little business; big and little business against C.I.O.; big and little business 
against A.F. of L.; C.I.O. versus A.F. of L.; company unions versus inde- 
pendent unions; unaffiliated workers against union workers; citizens’ 
vigilantes against union workers. Within the C.L.O. we have the com- 
munists, communist party opposition, socialists, middle-grounders, right- 
wingers, and what not; within the A.F. of L., similar if not as diverse 
factions. 

It is with such concrete realities that the teacher of social problems 
must deal. He need no longer hold himself out as an authority on every- 
thing from technological unemployment to dementia praecox. To the 
contrary, his function will be that of demonstrating how various social 
philosophies, notions, and taboos pertain to these phenomena. He need 
not be an expert on social problems but an expert on the sociology of 
social problems. 

The task is not simple. It will involve more than a mere study of the 
ideologies of pressure groups. Not all individuals who have conceptions 
of policy articulate their views through participation in organized interest 
groups. There are many people living in our communities who have be- 
come isolated from the original culture groups which gave them certain 
notions of what is proper behavior in such things as getting a living, wor- 
shiping God, marrying and raising a family. This is particularly true of 
many residents of our large cities who have migrated there from small 
town and farm. They often cling to their old values in the midst of urban 
confusion. Certainly, these personal life-philosophies must be considered 
in dealing with social problems even though they are not articulated and 
registered in formal pressure groups. The personal value-scheme of these 
individuals can perhaps be studied in other ways: in their choice in the 
purchase of commodities, their religious practices, and their leisure-time 
habits. The American Institute of Public Opinion technique is devised 
particularly to reach this inarticulate mass. Much more basic thinking 
must be done in this area of social-psychological interest before a method- 
ology of research is available to the student of social problems. But one 
would like to know what the white-collar clerk in a Detroit automobile 
factory, migrant from a small Michigan town, thinks about radical labor 
unions. - 
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Finally, there is the question of the tie-up, if any, between one’s re- 
ligious philosophy, his moral creed, and his economic and political views. 
What are the interrelations between the mores of individualism, democ- 
racy, humanitarianism, Catholicism or Protestantism, monogamous mar- 
riage, capitalism, and nationalism? Which of these mores sweep verti- 
cally through all our social classes so as to bring all of us within their grip, 
and which are more characteristically horizontal within a given social 
class? Do any patterns exist, and if so do they help us predict the line-up 
of an individual or a social class on the policy issues of the social problem? 

Admittedly, much of what has been said goes beyond the question of 
teaching techniques in social problems to the fundamental question of the 
theory and nature of social problems. Many of the theoretical specula- 
tions stated in this paper await more careful research in the fields of social 
psychology and the sociology of institutions, Yet we cannot safely divorce 
teaching technique from theory and research. It is the conception of the 
writer that productive and realistic teaching of social problems will come 
only with more critical analysis of the theoretical problems involved. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


COMMENTS 


In general I find myself in hearty agreement with the article by Professor 
Richard C. Fuller on “The Problem of Teaching Social Problems.” For a gen- 
eration I have been trying to teach my students that “moral judgments in them- 
selves are the content of a true sociology of social problems” and that “the core 
of the social problem is a multi-sided conflict of interests," As to any solution of 
a social problem (and no trained sociologist would speak of anything but a 
relative solution, or amelioration) then, again, the sociologist has to say, "Atti- 
tudes and values being what they are today, you may (or may not) expect suc- 
cess with the program you have in mind"; or “Before your plan will work, you 
will have to change the attitudes and policies of this or that interest group.” 
As long as I can remember I have emphasized with my students how various 
social philosophies, notions, and taboos pertain to the problems discussed; but I 
have not forgotten also to emphasize how physical conditions, geographical and 
biological, which are quite independent of culture, may also pertain to any prob- 
lem discussed. I am sure from the article that Professor Fuller does the same. 
Nevertheless, I feel that Professor Fuller’s article calls for a couple of comments 
which are not entirely flattering to the departments of sociology in our colleges 
and universities. 

1. There would be little or no confusion in the teaching of social problems if 
our colleges and universities had grounded their students adquately in sociologi- 
cal theory. I do not mean that any one theory should be taught dogmatically. 
On the contrary, the theories of different sociological schools must be taken into 
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account, and the student allowed liberty in selecting his own “frame of refer- 
ence.” If our courses in social problems are “garbage cans,” it can only be be- 
cause the teacher has not been adequately trained in sociology. I am sure that 
the charge is correct in a large number of cases. But it is due to the college teach- 
er presenting problems factually without any adequate interpretation, or “frame 
of reference.” Professor Fuller says we cannot safely divorce teaching technique 
from theory and research. I agree; but I would add that factual social research, 
especially the survey type, does not prepare for teaching. Natural-science teach- 
ers in our colleges and universities have at this point a large responsibility for 
setting a wrong pattern for the social sciences. 

2. I would go farther and say that, now that the social sciences are coming of 
age, there is less excuse than ever for confusion in teaching social problems. 
There is excuse for the teachers who were trained thirty years ago or more. 
But there is little excuse today. Different frames of reference may, of course, be 
used for different purposes by different teachers. Certainly, I would not deny 
the teacher such liberty. We want no tyranny set up in the classroom of the 
social sciences. But it is more and more conceded that the problems of human 
society can be understood only as problems in human history. The whole attempt 
to understand them without reference to the history which lies back of them 
is a methodological and scientific mistake of the first magnitude. This is equiva- 
lent to saying that all our social problems are problems in our culture, and for 
the most part produced by our culture, although there may be precultural ele- 
ments in such problems. History is, therefore, necessary for their understand- 
ing, but we must not forget that back of history lies the human mind, and still 
farther back the physical and biological conditions of existence. But the teacher 
who fails to present the average social problem as a problem produced by our 
culture has hardly gotten a peep into sociology proper. 

Personally, I follow something resembling Professor Waller’s analysis, in 
showing how our problems arise from conflicts in our culture. Professor Waller 
speaks of the organizational mores and of the “humanitarian.” But I know of 
no community that has humanitarian mores or customs. At best these are only 
in the process of establishment and are ideals or goals toward which the more 
socialized and intelligent elements of the community are slowly working. On 
the other hand, the mores upon which the social order is founded are much more 
than ideals. Therefore, I would speak of the conflict of these mores with humani- 
tarian ideals. Thus I would present a social problem as a problem in the devel- 
opment of culture, in which ideals as *'tenative processes of growth” go ahead to 
show the way. Social problems thus become problems in the development of our 
culture, not problems of blind nature or of biological evolution. As the humani- 
tarian ideal which conflicts with “the organizational mores" is tentative, it is 
also relative, and thus the course becomes a basis for a scientific meliorism 
rather than for a presentation of a utopia or of an absolutistic social philosophy. 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
Duxe University 
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Mr. Fuller has tackled an old problem. I suppose that there is no teacher who 
has tried to teach a course called “Social Problems” who has not struggled with 
the question how best to present the matter to students. 

Mr. Fuller has presented only one new item—the concept of "value-judg- 
ment"—as a framework within which to place the problem. He is concerned 
with cross-currents among a population—cross-currents which lead to a division 
of opinion as to whether a certain condition is a social problem. The introduc- 
tion of the concept value-judgment, if I understand him correctly, has im- 
portance for Mr. Fuller in that he thinks this term is more appropriate than the 
terms used by other sociologists; e.g., prejudices, traditions, beliefs, mores, 
social change, and social disorganization. His paper, as far as I can see, con- 
tributes only the importance of calling attention to the fact that people do not 
agree on what are social problems, how they arise, and how to solve them. The 
term he uses—value judgments—adds only one more word to the already rich 
vocabulary of social scientists. Perhaps it has value in combining in one word, 
although a compound word, the results of tradition, prejudice, folkways, and 
mores. In my judgment its chief value is to call attention to the fact that so- 
ciologists still do not have adequate measures of “goodness” or “badness” of 
certain ways of life in our complex civilization. In the present state of our 
knowledge a given condition constitutes a social problem if a sufficient number 
of people believe it is a social problem. It is such to them. In that case the old- 
fashioned word “belief” is just as good as “value-judgments”’; in fact, it has the 
advantage that more students will know what you are talking about. 

Vastly more important in my opinion than the introduction of more terms 
into our sociological vocabulary is research to discover just what conditions in 
our contemporary civilization do actually prevent the smooth working of our 
social organization. Whether ill-health is a social problem can be determined 
not by consulting people's *value-judgments" but by actually finding out what 
effects ill-health has upon the various relationships of people. So with all the 
other conditions which we call “social problems.” 

Likewise, after research has shown that a given condition affects injuriously 
a given society, it makes very little difference whether the resistances met in 
solving the problem be called “value-judgments” or the results of prejudices, 
social lag, tradition, or the folkways and mores. Whatever it is, it must be 
changed by the process of presenting the facts and changing people’s attitudes. 

On one point I agree with Mr. Fuller: some conceptual framework should be 
supplied the student in order to enable him to subsume under certain sociologi- 
cal categories the facts presented in the interest of economy of effort in under- 
standing them. What those categories shall be depends on their universality, 
their simplicity, and their fitness to give understanding. 

My own conception of the way to present such a course is to present such 
facts as indicate the importance of the social problems discussed—facts showing 
that the condition described interferes with the smooth functioning of our 
social organization, and facts showing the effects of whatever experiments have 
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been tried for the solution of the problem. Then add an analysis of the social 
organization in as simple terms as the state our science allows in order to show 
how these problems arise and the conditions which any change intended to 


remedy the conditions has to face. 


Jonn L. GLIN 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Dr. Fuller is to be heartily commended for raising the questions discussed in 
his paper on “The Problem of Teaching Social Problems." As he says, *Produc- 
tive and realistic teaching of social problems will come only with more critical 
analysis of the theoretical problems involved.” At the present moment students 
of social life, whether sociologists, political scientists, economists, or historians, 
are in a state of confusion because so many of the basic ideas and conceptions 
used in social theories are being found inadequate and no longer acceptable to 
the criteria of credibility of the new climate of opinion now emerging. 

The focus of reflective thinking upon social problems involves some resolu- 
tion of the question of the interrelations of culture and the individual. Until we 
are provided with a conception of culture that is more or less operational and 
freed of the traditional abstractions and entities of earlier social theories, we 
cannot very fruitfully study “social problems.” So soon as we begin to regard 
the various forms of human conduct grouped under the different categories of 
“social problems” as data, not entities, we may begin to order those data to a 
frame of reference or conceptional organization in which they appear as observa- 
tions on human behavior in the cultural field in which they appear. Under the 
older climate of opinion, we spoke of “social forces" with the same confidence in 
these assumed superhuman, acting-at-a-distance forces, as we had in the idea of 
gravitation as a cosmic force acting at a distance. It is difficult to relinquish 
these cosmic analogies, now being repudiated by physical scientists, and to see 
culture as merely the aggregate of patterned behavior of the individuals making 
up that cultural group, each of whom only approximates to the group-sanctioned 
pattern. But if we do conceive of culture as that which has been built into 
individuals by parents and teachers and so operates as selective awareness and 
patterned conduct and feelings, then we can think of the socially prescribed 
norms of conduct as the modal frequency of social behavior around which there 
will be a greater or less range of deviation. If we wish to speak of these devia- 
tions from a modal pattern as “social disorganization” or “social pathology” we 
may do so, but it only increases the confusion when we imply some sort of under- 
lying *social order" or “organization” that is breaking down or becoming 
diseased. Social organization exists only as the aggregate of patterned individ- 
"ual conduct, just as a gas or a solid exists only as the statistical resultant of the 
patterned energy transformations of atoms and electrons. There need be no 
more mystery about value-judgments if we can see those as the patterned selec- 
tive awareness, feelings, and conduct of individuals who have organized their 
life-space and created their idiomatic personal version of the official culture. 
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The foregoing indicates, as Dr. Fuller has suggested, that we may find light 
by seeking the culture patterns involved in so-called social problems and by 
trying to understand how the actors (who create the so-called problem) have 
organized their “private worlds” in which their conduct is necessary if not 
inevitable. We cannot go far in this direction without clarifying our basic con- 
ception of human nature and conduct and of personality and of the role of 
culture in the individual’s life. 

It seems also clear, as Dr. Fuller has pointed out, quoting John Ise, that we 
cannot solve social problems, since every society faces certain persistent tasks of 
ordering social life and regulating human conduct with which each generation 
must struggle. As sensibilities or value-judgments alter, the existing "solutions" 
of these persistent tasks will be found inadequate, and so the new generation 
struggles to generalize its new sensibility and create the patterns of conduct that 
express that new sensibility. Thus we may regard pressure groups, interest 
groups, and the like as expressions of conduct patterns that are a modal in 
which certain personalities struggle to maintain, if not to make dominant, the 
variety of life-adjustment patterns which they have developed as their variation 
upon the official, socially sanctioned culture. The resolution of such divergencies 
and conflicts may be either the acceptance of the deviant patterns or their 
elimination by various means, of which apparently the only effective procedure 
is to make the deviant conduct individually unnecessary. But that makes the 
“social problem” basically a task of modifying personality development and 
expression by modifying the impact of cultural training of individuals. That is 
what I was trying to set forth in my paper “Society as the Patient," and it 
indicates, I believe, the direction in which Dr. Fuller's plea for critical analysis 


may profitably be focused. 
LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
New York Crrv 


For a long time there has been dissatisfaction with courses on social prob- 
lems. Part of the history of these courses and their limitations has been stated 
by Professor Fuller. Other aspects may be ignored for the moment, but the 
successive efforts to attain greater unity and greater objectivity bear eloquent 
testimony that numerous teachers are conscious of shortcomings and eager to 
reduce them. With reference to both features of our courses in social problems 
we have been sensitive to criticisms from our academic colleagues. But in addi- 
tion we have been troubled by our students’ tendency to flit intellectually from 
bush to bush and their overeagerness to arrive at the “let’s do something about 
it” stage. We have wondered how to avoid excessive diffusion of interest and 
premature moralizing. 

One result has been, as Fuller indicated, the overlooking of moral—i.e., 
cultural and group—conflicts as primary ingredients of social problems. An- 
other has been the division of social problems into a number of specialized 


t American Journal of Sociology, XLII, No. 3 (November, 1936), 335-44- 
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courses, A third has been the effort to deal with social problems within rela- 
tively specific and limited frames of reference. The first of these reactions is as 
indefensible as he charges. The other two are not without merit. 

The usual specialization in courses on crime, race relations, public health* 
leisure time, housing, unemployment, and the like rests in part on a recognition 
that it is impracticable for one person to be an “expert” in fields so numerous and 
so diverse. It need not belie the fact that each of these involves several different 
sorts of problems—problems in engineering, medicine, law, economics, psy- 
chology, and sociology. Again we may accept the fact that none of us can be 
expert in these varied sciences and technologies. But perhaps it is worth while ' 
for a teacher to delve into several or all of them in so far as they pertain to his 
special interest, such as crime or housing or unemployment. If then he develops 
a course on one of these subjects, it will probably not be, strictly speaking, a 
course in sociology, or economics, or any other single, established discipline. 
But it may still be very useful. 

A newer type of specialization, wherein a sociologist attacks a variety of 
social problems within a particular frame of reference, rests on the assumption 
that he has a special sort of competence which ought to be utilized. Thus, with 
reference to housing, the sociologist ordinarily is not equipped to pass on the 
merits of different types of construction, financing, or legal restriction. But pre- 
sumably he is competent to discover and interpret relevant facts in terms of 
culture lags and conflicts, the organization and disorganization of groups, inter- 
personal conflict and accommodation, institutional malfunctioning and for- 
malism. Now, if he selects any one of these categories as his center of attention 
and uses it in the study of social problems, he may make a real contribution. 
His orientation will be only one of several that might be employed. It will not 
be applicable to all social problems. It will not be the whole story about any of 
them. But the teacher who does this will be giving a course in sociology. 

Which of the available frames of reference, concepts, or ways of formulating 
problems will prove most useful to the sociologist is yet to be demonstrated. As 
one who has tried out social disorganization as a basic category, I am very ready 
to admit its limitations. It has not been defined with sufficient exactness; it has 
been made to cover too many kinds of social phenomena. Suppose we substitute 
for the broad, vague concept “social disorganization” the more limited and 
precise concept “group disorganization.” Let us define it for the moment as 
“those processes through which groups are weakened, defeated, demoralized, 
and broken up." It is unnecessary to imagine that all social problems are either 
antecedents or consequences of the breakdown of some social group or groups. 
But certainly internal tension, decline in morale, and disintegration of families, 
neighborhoods, congregations, trade-unions, political parties, and other groups 
are frequently involved in situations characterized by poverty, delinquency, 
race friction, etc. To study this complex of interrelations would be a task much 
narrower than the whole range of social problems, but much broader than any 
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single research project. Something like this would seem to represent a reason- 
able scope for a course in the sociology of social problems. 


STUART A. QUEEN 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY : 


Mr. Fuller presents a stimulating challenge to all who teach or write text- 
books in the field of “social pathology" or social problems. Briefly, his major 
points are these: (1) Not all social problems can be explained by the social dis- 
organization process, and, furthermore, the “disorganization approach" offers 
no solution to social problems. (2) Social values and value-judgments make 
the solution to social problems well-nigh impossible. (3) The disparity in value- 
judgments within the subgroups of a larger society results in a confusion in 
values, and no fundamental agreement as to either the nature of the problem 
or its solution. 

Within the limited space available it will not be possible to comment as 
fully on these points as any author of a textbook on social disorganization 
might desire, but, at the outset, let me say that authors of textbooks are fully 
aware of the difficulties which analyzing social problems sociologically entails. 

Whether or not all social problems may be analyzed in terms of the social 
disorganization process is not to be settled by making a statement to the con- 
trary. Certainly it must be apparent that the social maladjustments and prob- 
lems in a relatively simple or primitive society are slight in comparison with 
the social distress and disruption which occurs in our intensely complicated 
and dynamic society. In simple societies the traditional patterns of behavior 
have been fairly adequate for meeting social needs. In our more complex social 
organization the traditional patterns are continually proving to be too inflexible 
to meet shifting social scenes and changing needs. This fact and the resultant 
breakdown in traditional controls produce problems which are sufficiently 
serious as to cause grave social concern. Thus, we find wide-scale unemploy- 
ment because the old economic institutions no longer function effectively. Re- 
ligious institutions decline with the impact of science upon previously held re- 
ligious beliefs. Science in turn offers little of the mental or emotional security 
that the acceptance of religious dogma afforded, and leaves many persons con- 
fused and confounded if not on the road to personal disorganization. War 
eventuates when agencies which have maintained the equilibrium of forces are 
no longer able to keep the conflicting nations on a quasi-harmonious relation- 
ship. These data are sufficient to give some validity to the social-disorganiza- 
tion approach. To condemn such an analysis because it provides no formula for 
“curing” disorders is to confuse the diagnosis of social disorders with their treat- 
ment. Diagnosis and treatment are two different processes, but there can be no 
scientific treatment without diagnosis. Although the diagnosis does not cure, at 
least Mr. Fuller must admit that this approach gives a more penetrating under- 
standing of the dynamics of social relationship than the older hodgepodge meth- 
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od of studying social problems from no such frame of reference. At the same 
time it also allows for presentation of all material which contributes to an under- 
standing of the problem. Any enlightenment with reference to a certain problem 
is not to be tabooed simply because it is not altogether a matter of sociological 
theory. If the student is not informed in some detail as to the nature of mental 
disease, illegitimacy, prostitution, or unemployment, he can have but a very 
hazy notion of the extent and nature of such problems. 

On the other hand, to say that these are problems solely because of social 
values is oversimplifying the facts. They are also problems because they con- 
flict with values, with the group’s definitions or judgments as to what is socially 
desirable. But I am first to agree with Mr. Fuller when he says social values 
create problems and also prevent their solution. I have expounded so frequently 
to my students on this point that I was a bit shocked to think that the textbook 
Social Disorganization conveyed no such idea to its critic. In our discussion 
of the relation of culture to social organization and disorganization we have 
pointed out repeatedly that solutions to social problems are continually thwarted 
by the intrenched institutions and methods.' Similarly, both the disorganiza- 
tion of the maladjusted individual and his later inability to make a readjust- 
ment are in a sense variables of social values. The conflict between the indi- 
vidual and the group generally results in the group's winning out—because of 
its greater strength, regardless of its relative wisdom.? Thus society tends to ' 
condemn the one who would solve problems—if the solution involves.upsetting 
the sacred and established ways of doing—just as it would condemn the person 
who is trying to advance his own selfish aims at the group's expense. Society 
does not differentiate very much between its treatment of the reformer and 
that of the murderer and thief. 

But values are not permanently static. The very fact that we have confusion 
and no agreement in certain “value-judgments” is partially because the older 
or traditional values have been called into question. The confusion which this 
conflict in value-judgments brings may prevent any immediate solution to a 
social problem. But it is only through this conflict and resultant confusion that 
any change in value-judgments is possible, hence the outlook is not completely 
dark. At the same time this confusion may easily result in producing further 
problems. There seems to be no escaping this dilemma. 

And what is the upshot of this? It somehow leads back to that fundamental 
thesis of sociology—namely, that “to live is to adjust." In final analysis there 
can be no permanent solution to social problems. What seems to be a solution 
to a given problem inevitably entails further problems and sets up a whole train 
of interacting forces. Enfranchise women and you increase the ignorant as 
well as the intelligent vote and multiply the propaganda devices for getting 


* Cf. Elliott and Merrill, Social Disorganization (New York: Harper & Bros., 1934), 
pp. 12-16, 36-38. 
2 Ibid., pp. 54756, 65-66. 
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women to influence their husbands and vice versa. Pass compulsory education 
laws and you also lower the standard of high-school work. Abolish the penalties 
for abortions and you create a serious health hazard for millions of women—as 
in Russia. Solve it again by penalizing abortion and the whole practice of 
gynecology is shot through with hypocrisy. But why continue? It is true that 
students demand solutions to social problems, but as sociologists we must admit 
that thus far we cannot answer all the questions. Students, like the rest of us, 
must outgrow their sophomoric demand for a settled universe. In the matter of 
solving problems some of our limitations are value-judgments but the inevita- 
bility of problems is inherent in the dynamic aspect of social relationships 
themselves. i 
MABEL A. ELLIOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


REJOINDER 


I accept Professor Ellwood’s wise admonition that we must not neglect the 
‘precultural” elements in social problems, such as the geographical and biologi- 
cal. However, though precultural data contribute to the objective situation in 
all social problems, it is the cultural value-scheme which, in a subjective sense, 
defines the precultural data as constituting a social problem, Thus, one impor- 
tant factor in the problem of overpopulation is the adjustment of numbers to 
territory and subsistence, and the human ecologist is interested in the symbiotic 
processes which promote this equilibrium at a subcultural level. But the pres- 
sure of numbers in itself is not enough to produce a “social problem” of over- 
population. This does not arise until a given group becomes aware that such 
pressure exists and that it is a threat to their standard of living. Hence, even 
here it can be said that the problem is produced by the culture of the people, i.e., 
their social values. It is, as probably Professor Ellwood would agree, a problem 
in human culture with precultural antecedents. The precultural items are the 
necessary but not the sufficient causes of social problems. 

Professor Gillin, I suspect, misses the point of my paper. I am not so much 
interested in confounding with new terminology as in trying to make some sense 
out of the old. For instance, he evidently believes that we can fruitfully analyze 
social problems in terms of such jargon as “what conditions . . . . do actually 
prevent the smooth working of our social organization." The hypothesis of a 
smooth functioning social order is not only artificial but dangerous. The student 
tends to forget that such hypothesis is merely an ideal-typical and begins to 
think in terms of an actual state of harmony, objectively attainable and measur- 
able. Thus the concepts of social organization and disorganization cease to be 
useful logical fictions and attain the reality of social facts. The sterility of such 
thinking rests in the error pointed out by Dr. Frank of regarding the forms of 
human behavior operating in social problems as entities rather than data. 
Hence, I would flatly take issue with Gillin's statement that in deciding whether 
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ill-health is a social problem we cannot so determine by consulting people’s 
value-judgments. To my mind that is the only way the question can be an- 
swered. For although disease may be rampant and the people miserable, it is not 
a social problem to them until they define it as such and decide to do something 
about it. People have been known to put up with physical suffering because 
their value-scheme defined it as a visitation from the Almighty in punishment 
for their worldly sins. This is merely another way of saying that what scientific 
research reveals to the sociologist as a serious problem may not be a “social 
problem” to the people he is studying. 

Professor Queen’s comments show a commendable appreciation of the need 
for more precision and realism in the use of the disorganization analysis. I would 
not be so rash as to suggest that we junk summarily a point of view which has 
attained such wide application in our literature. The fault inheres not so much 
in the point of view itself as in our abuse of it. My thought is aptly expressed 
by Dr. Frank when he says: “If we wish to speak of these deviations from a 
modal pattern as ‘social disorganization’ or ‘social pathology’ we may do so, 
but it only increases the confusion when we imply some sort of underlying 
‘social order’ or ‘organization’ that is breaking down or becoming diseased.” 

We must abandon the notion that social problems represent human behavior 
which is a departure from an unquestioned and smooth-running cultural status 
quo. As Dr. Frank puts it, the social problem is “basically a task of modifying 
personality development and expression by modifying the impact of cultural 
training of individuals.” 

Let us examine the “data” in which Professor Elliott finds validity for the 
social disorganization concept: “old economic institutions no longer function 
effectively"; "religious institutions decline"; “many persons [are] confused ard 
confounded”; "agencies which have maintained the equilibrium . .. . are no 
longer able to keep the conflicting nations on a quasi-harmonious relationship." 
Now are these observations data or hypotheses? When did economic institu- 
tions ever function in perfect efficiency? When was religious dogma ever al- 
lowed to go unchallenged? Was there ever a time without confused and con- 
founded individuals? And when did the nations of the world live in harmony? 
In other words, when and where do we sociologists find this nice equilibrium of 
forces (social organization) from which we are supposed to be slipping into a 
morass of confusion (social disorganization)? If it is true that primitive societies 
are the only locus of such efficiency, then the collapse of some state of equilib- 
rium has no application to modern cultures. 

Furthermore, if we look at the contemporary scene we discover that from the 
point of view of certain individuals and groups the old economic institutions and 
traditional religious norms are perfectly acceptable. Nor do all people believe 
that nations should live in brotherly love. War is not a social problem in a 
fascist ideology which teaches that war is a means of solving the social prob- 
Jems of the nation. 
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The social problem exists because there is a conflict between those who define 
Professor Elliott's *data" as disorganization and those who wish to maintain 
the conditions of which she disapproves. 

Now if the disorganization analysis is presented to the student with the em- 
phasis on this “conflict of value-judgments," it becomes a realistic instrument of 
diagnosis. But if the emphasis is on the imagined breakdown of an adequately 
functioning social system, it is, as I have indicated, extremely vulnerable. 


RICHARD C. FULLER 


A. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, the 
editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews ap- 
pearing in the Journal. 


INTELLIGENCE AS A SELECTIVE FACTOR IN 
RURAL-URBAN MIGRATIONS: 


The paper by Gist and Clark is an excellent piece of work of the objective 
sort which we very much need. My reaction to it was favorable, but I did feel 
as though the researchers had unwittingly given the impression that they had 
told the whole story regarding inter-rural-urban migration. I would like to 
call attention to the larger. aspects of the situation. For clearness and brevity 
I want to denote my meaning of certain terms used. By "capacity" is meant 
the maximum prenatal potency with which we are born; by "ability," the 
proportion of that capacity we develop into working energy; by “rural migra- 
tion," the net amount of rural-urban and urban-rural population movements. 
I accept the general sociological belief that mental tests somewhat adequately 
measure ability but not capacity. 

The double aspects of migration are generally overlooked in discussing the 
selective effects of rural migration. We are well aware of two great streams of 
population flowing in opposite direction from rural to urban and from urban 
to rural districts. These currents are almost equal in amount at times, but on 
the average the urban flow is from five to six millions greater per decade. Each 
of these migrations necessarily exercises a selective effect on mental and other 
qualities of the individuals. We have to think that each current approximates 
the symmetrical curve of distribution of mental qualities but that each is skewed 
in its own peculiar way. 

That portion of the migratory population discussed in the paper before us 
constitutes but a fraction of the total. The writer demonstrated a quarter of 
a century ago that the movement of the educated farm population was draining 
off the trained leadership of farming populations? There can be-no question 
that the educated farm boys and girls have gone to cities. That unequal portions 
of capacity also migrate, the authors do not prove, admittedly, and probably it 
cannot be proved. 


1 American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (July, 1938), 36-58. 
2J. M. Gillette, Constructive Rural Sociology (New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. 
1913), pp. 257-58. 
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The urbanward migration includes not only the able (educated) rural popu- 
lation but also defectives and criminaloid in perhaps equally large proportions. 
Studies in Europe as well as in America demonstrate a decided drift of the 
criminal classes cityward. Social work is professionally cognizant of the steady 
flow of the unemployed and impoverished element away from open country to 
towns and cities in quest of jobs and to secure easy relief. A large constituent 
element of this group consists, of the feeble-minded, subnormal, and retarded 
persons, since they are the first to become unemployed and so to become de- 
pendent. Whether there is a drift of the insane cityward cannot be determined, 
but certainly insanity rates of cities are double those of rural populations. The 
effect of this combination of the able (educated), on the one hand, and of the 
underpar classes, on the other, serves to broaden the urban curve of distribu- 
tion of mental quality at the base and to lower it at the center relatively. So 
much is clear. Something is rather conclusive about the urban-rural migratory 
stream: (1) Fewer of the "successful" (able) urbanites move to country and 
village, in the nature of the case. (2) There is little or no inducement for the 
unemployed and dependent to leave cities for country. Consequently, the men- 
tal defectives do not migrate there. Likewise there is little inducement for the 
criminaloid class to leave the cities. The effect of all this on the curve of dis- 
tribution of mental qualities of city populations is the same as that of the urban- 
ward flow. The effect on the curve of distribution of mentality of rural popula- 
tions is just the opposite of that of the urban effects; namely, to narrow the 
curve at the base and to heighten it at the center, relatively.3 

What is said above is true of ability, that is, the effect of migration on the 
curve of distribution of ability. The case is not so clear relative to capacity 
distribution. Certainly it is not all one way for cities. The large contributions 
of impoverished and unemployed, carrying mental deficiency, can but lower 
average capacity. Even if the flow of the able carries superior capacity, the 
result is largely negated by the former. 

Let us concede, for argument, that the rural district loses superior capacity 
with its loss of the able (educated) migrants. Yetit haslost heavily of below-par 
constituency, which tends to counterbalance the other. The final result is to 
endow the rural population with a disproportionate share of average individuals 
respecting ability and the cities with quite as disproportionate quota of ex- 
tremes, the undesirables and the highly educated leaders. My guess is that the 


result in general on capacity distribution is not great. 
J. M. GILLETTE 
University of North Dakota eo 


3 For fuller discussion of these points and for idealized curves of rural and urban 
populations prior to and subsequent to migration see the writer's Rural Sociology (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1936), chap. xxx. 
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RESEARCH NEWS 


American Association for the Advancement of Science.—The association 
has organized the Research Council on Problems of Alcohol, composed of 
nearly a hundred scientists and educators, for the purpose of making a 
“thorough, unbiased and strictly scientific investigation of the problems 
related to the control of alcoholic beverages and to seek solutions through 
a program of unprejudiced research and education.” In making this an- 
nouncement the association pointed out that a well-organized body of 
facts is needed in regard to the effects of alcohol on the individual, the 
effects of alcohol on society, and the effectiveness of various measures of 
industrial and legal control which have been attempted or which may be 
proposed. When the facts have been ascertained through research, con- 
sideration will be devoted to two remedial measures—education and con- 
trol. The council will take into account adequate studies in the fields 
which have already been conducted, which may be contemplated, and 
which may be under way; it will assign each of its own studies, so far as 
practicable, to other research agencies, such as universities, hospitals, and 
professional organizations. Karl M. Bowman, director of the division of 
psychiatry at Bellevue Hospital, New York City, and professor of psy- 
chiatry, New York University, is chairman of the executive committee. 
. Other executive committee members are A. J. Carlson, professor of 
physiology, University of Chicago; Luther Gulick, professor of govern- 
ment, Columbia University, and director of the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration; Austin H. MacCormick, commissioner of correction of the 
city of New York; Nolan D. C. Lewis, professor of psychiatry, Columbia 
University; Winfred Overholser, superintendent, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Washington; A. T. Poffenberger, professor of psychology, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Albert W. Whitney, consulting director, National Conservation 
Bureau; and Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of Stanford University. Hans 
T. Clarke, professor of biochemistry, Columbia University, is chairman 
of the scientific committee, and Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of 
the National Education Association, has been elected chairman of the 
educational committee. Members of the executive committee of the as- 
sociation are ex officio members of the council, including the present 
president, Wesley C. Mitchell, professor of economics, Columbia Univer- 
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sity. Harry H. Moore, formerly director of the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care, and public health sociologist in the United States Public 
Health Service, has been chosen as director of the council’s activities, 
with headquarters in New York. F. R. Moulton, permanent secretary of 
the association, is secretary of the council. 


American Youth Commission.—Looking toward the proposal of sugges- 
tive programs to meet the needs of rural young people, the commission is 
conducting analyses along three lines: (1) investigation of more than one 
hundred rural studies made since 1930, ranging from limited surveys to 
comprehensive statistical analyses; (2) canvass of present and anticipated 
activities of such agencies as the Agricultural Extension and Vocational 
Agricultural and Home Economics Training services of the United States 
Departments of Agriculture and of the Interior, as well as N.Y.A., C.C.C., 
and W.P.A.; finding of pertinent local developments with a view to ren- 
dering them available to other communities. The commission hopes to 
co-ordinate its several phases of investigation into a report. 


Carnegie Foundation.—Kar] Gunnar Myrdal, professor of economics, 
University of Stockholm, has accepted the invitation of the Foundation 
to conduct a two-year study of the Negro problem in the United States. 


Central Statistical Board—The President has requested the Central 
Statistical Board to report not later than January 1, 1939, on the burdens 
and duplications involved in statistical work carried on by the federal 
government, with particular reference to the numbers of financial and , 
other statistical reports and returns regularly required from business and 
industry and from private individuals under existing laws. 

The board has appointed a special committee to direct the work on 
the report. The membership of the committee includes the chairman of 
the board, Stuart A. Rice, as chairman; E. E. Day, president of Cornell 
University; E. Dana Durand, United States Tariff commissioner; E. A. 
Goldenweiser, director of the Division of Research and Statistics of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System; and Morris A.Cope- 
land, executive secretary of the Central Statistical Board. Frederick F. 
Stephan, secretary-treasurer of the American Statistical Association, has 
been chosen secretary of the committee. 

Arrangements have been made for the submittal to the board of com- 
plete sets of questionnaires and return and report forms used during the 
last fiscal year, certain descriptive materials about them, and copies of 
the statutory authorizations, executive orders, regulations and depart- 
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mental or other orders upon which each is based. All questionnaires and 
other report forms sponsored by each agency are to be listed and cata- 
logued. 


University of Chicago—A W.P.A. project sponsored by the Illinois 
State Psychopathic Institute and the Social Science Research Committee 
of the University has recently been completed. The data for this research 
were obtained from about thirty-five thousand cases from Chicago ad- 
mitted for the first time to four state hospitals and various private institu- 
tions. The study was undertaken to determine the ecology of mental dis- 
order in Chicago and the social composition of the major types of psy- 
choses, as well as significant associations among the various factors con- 
sidered. E. W. Burgess, in charge of the project, was assisted by Ethel 
Shanas, H. Warren Dunham, Jr., and Beatrice Achtenberg. Certain 
of the findings of this study will appear in the book, Mental Disorders 
and Urban Areas, by Robert Faris, McGill University, and H. Warren 
Dunham, Illinois State Psychopathic Institute, published this month by 
the University of Chicago Press. 

In a research project being carried on by Nathan Bodin under 
the direction of Professor Louis Wirth, crime is being studied with refer- 
ence to urbanization. The records of about a half-million major crimes 
are being investigated to determine the ecology of offenses as related to 
the ecology of offenders. The ramifications of the problem are being con- 
sidered in terms of the rigidity of social structure and the processes of 
. individuation and integration. 


Chicago Recreation Commission.—Under the sponsorship of the Com- 
mittee on Recreation and Delinquency of the commission, a W.P.A. 
project is being carried on for the purpose of studying certain relation- 
ships between supervised recreation and juvenile delinquency. The spe- 
cific purpose of this research is to ascertain (a) the relative participation 
of delinquent and nondelinquent children in recreation activities and (b) 
the differential attraction, if any, to delinquents and nondelinquents of 
various types of recreation. Dr. Philip Seman is chairman of the commis- 
sion, and E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago, is chairman of the recrea- 
tion and delinquency committee. The subcommittee on research, which is 
carrying on the project, is composed of Curtis Reese, chairman, Abraham 
Lincoln Center; Vernon Hernlund and Allen Carpenter, Chicago Park 
District; Clifford Shaw, Institute for Juvenile Research; and Lucy Carner, 
Council of Social Agencies. Ethel Shanas is supervising the project. 
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Julius Rosenwald Fund.—The Fund offers fellowships to Negroes and 
to white southerners who wish to work on some problem distinctive to the 
South and who expect to make their careers in the South. Both types of 
fellowships are intended to provide opportunities for advanced study or 
special experience to individuals who have already given evidence of ex- 
ceptional ability. The fellowships are not restricted to any special subject 
or activity. They are open to men and women not younger than twenty- 
two years or older than thirty-five years, though the committee will con- 
sider very exceptional cases on their merits. Candidates must have com- 
pleted their general college course before making application, or give evi- 
dence of maturity and preparation which may be regarded as its equiva- 
lent. 

The term of the fellowships will normally be one year, and renewals 
will be considered only in exceptional cases. The amount of the award 
will be determined in each case on the basis of the expected expenses in- 
volved and the committee will require full information about the personal 
history of the candidates, their education and experience, and a definite 
statement of the proposed study or investigation. Applications for fellow- 
ships must be submitted with all required materials before January ro, 
1939. Blanks may be secured from George M. Reynolds, director for fel- 
lowships, Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Social Science Research Council.—A major purpose of the council since 
its beginning in 1923 has been to assist in the development of an adequate 
number of well-trained research workers in the field of the social sciences. , 
As a means of furthering this purpose, a series of post-doctoral fellowships 
has been awarded annually since 1925. Recent reconsideration of re- 
search-training needs not only has confirmed the council’s belief in the 
utility of its post-doctoral program but also has led to the conclusion that 
additional financial support at earlier training stages is required for the 
assurance of competent research personnel. The council has framed its 
fellowship program so as to include pre-doctoral fellowships for field train- 
ing as well as the post-doctoral training fellowships previously supported. 
A brief statement of the objectives and minimum requirements of the 
awards follows: 

1. Pre-doctoral Field Fellowships: These fellowships are open to men 
and women, citizens of the United States or Canada, who are candidates 
for the Ph.D. degree, and who will have completed prior to the end of the 
academic year 1938-39 all courses and examinations for which they are 
eligible before completion of the thesis. The fellowships are not open to 
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persons who will be over the age of thirty on July 1, 1939, or who plan to 
receive the Ph.D. before the expiration of the period of appointment for 
which application is made. 

The purpose of these awards is to supplement formal graduate study by 
opportunities for field work which will assure first-hand familiarity with 
the data of social science in the making. The candidate should have de- 
cided on the general area in which he wishes to prepare his thesis and carry 
on later research, but it is not necessary that the exact thesis subject 
should have been selected before application is made. While it is taken 
for granted that programs at this level will be closely correlated with the 
applicants’ Ph.D. theses plans, the aim of these awards will not be to aid 
in finishing theses or to assist in the collection of data as such, but rather 
to emphasize the opportunities for obtaining realistic bases for the dis- 
sertation and subsequent research. Appointments will be from nine to 
twelve months. The basic stipend is $1,800 for twelve months. The clos- 
ing date for the receipt of applications for 1939-40 on blanks to be secured 
from the Fellowship secretary is February 1, 1939. Awards will be an- 
nounced April 15, 1939. In making initial inquiry, it is important that 
age, academic qualifications, and tentative field plans be specifically in- 
dicated. It is requested that application blanks be secured well in advance 
of February 1, 1939, So that there may be ample time to fill out and return 
them before that date. 

2. Post-doctoral Research Training Fellowships: These fellowships are 
open to men and women, citizens of the United States or Canada, who 

. possess the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent in training and experience at 
the time of application, or give assurance that the Ph.D. will be received 
before February 15, 1939, and who, ordinarily, are not over thirty-five 
years of age. 

The primary purpose of these fellowships is to broaden the research 
training and equipmentof promising young social scientists, nottofacilitate 
the completion of research projects or the continuation of investigations 
undertaken as doctoral dissertations. Programs of study submitted should 
provide either for training of an interdisciplinary nature, for advanced 
training within the applicant's field of specialization, or for field work or 
other experiential training intended to supplement more forma] academic 
preparation for research. 

The choice of place of study is left to the Fellow, subject to the approval 
of the Fellowship Committee. It is required that, before entering upon 
the fellowships, Fellows planning to study in non-English-speaking coun- 
tries be able to read and speak the languages of the countries concerned. 
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The basic stipend for twelve months is $1,800 for single Fellows and 
$2,500 for married Fellows. Supplementary allowances toward the sup- 
port of dependents, as well as to defray the necessary traveling expenses 
of the Fellow (but not of members of his family), vary according to indi- 
vidual requirements. During the period of appointment, the Fellow is 
expected to devote full time to his program of study and not to carry on 
any other work without the consent of the Fellowship Committee. 
Awards are usually for twelve months, but may be made for any period 
not exceeding two years. Renewals or extensions may be granted in ex- 
ceptional cases. 

The closing date for receipt of applications for 1939-40 on blanks to 
be secured from the Fellowship secretary is February 1, 1939. It is re- 
quested that application blanks be secured well in advance of February 
x, 1939, so that there may be ample time to fill out and return them before 
that date. Awards will be announced April 15, 1939. In making initial 
inquiry, it is important that age, academic qualifications, and proposed 
program of study be specifically indicated. 

3. Grants-in-Aid of Research: These grants are available to mature 
scholars, without reference to age, whose capacity for productive research 
has been effectively demonstrated by published work. They are not open 
to candidates for a degree. They are offered by the council especially with 
a view to assisting members of the staffs of institutions which cannot at 
present provide adequate funds for social science research, and are de- 
signed to aid in completing rather than in initiating projects. The maxi- 
mum amount granted by the council will ordinarily not exceed $1,000. 
The closing date for receipt of applications for 1939-40 on forms pro- 
vided by the Grants-in-Aid secretary is January 15, 1939. Grants will be 
announced April r, 1939. In making initial inquiry, it is important to 
indicate previous research experience, nature of project, and amount of aid 
required. 


United States Department of Labor.—The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has released a summary of the expenditure data for thirty-two cities, ob- 
tained through the consumer purchases study made by the bureau, in a 
mimeographed report, “How Urban Families Spend Their Incomes.” The 
families are grouped at fifteen income levels, and data are shown for two 
metropolitan areas, six large cities, six groups of middle-sized cities, and 
two groups of smaller cities. 


United States Treasury Department-—The Division of Research Sta- 
tistics is preparing for publication a statistical report containing data com- 
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piled from income-tax returns, under an allotment from funds made avail- 
able to the Works Progress Administration for research projects. The re- 
port consists of statistical tables prepared from income-tax returns for 
1934 of individuals, partnerships, and fiduciaries, and provides informa- 
tion supplementary to that regularly included in the annually published 
report, Statistics of Income. 

The first section of the report, entitled “Statistics of Income Supple- 
ment, Compiled from Federal Income Tax Returns of Individuals for 
the Income Year 1934, Section I,” showing number of individual income- 
tax returns for 1934 classified by counties, and cities of 25,000 and over 
population by net income classes, was issued during July. In this report 
the number of returns, Form xo4o, designed for individuals with net in- 
comes from business, professions, rents or sale of property is shown sepa- 
rately from the number of returns, Form 1040-A, designed for individuals 
with net incomes of not more than $5,000 derived chiefly from salaries 
and wages. This publication may be secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents for a nominal charge. 


Works Progress Administration.—The administration has recently pub- 
lished Index of Research Projects, Volume I, containing brief reports on 
projects involving the collection, tabulation, or analysis of data. Studies 
undertaken by the Division of Social Research of W.P.A. were omitted 
since they were previously catalogued separately. A second volume is now 
being prepared jointly by the National Resources Committee and W.P.A. 
in which relief research projects operated under the supervision or spon- 
sorship of regional, state, and local planning organizations will be sum- 
marized and indexed. 

The Division of Social Research of Works Progress Administration is 
now carrying on the following studies: (1) a survey of youth in the labor 
market and an examination of work records with reference to personal 
characteristics; (2) an analytic index of social statistics, based on a card 
catalogue of the major cross-tabulations of statistical material on relief 
and related subjects; (3) the delineation of socioeconomic regions and 
subregions for the rural farm population of the United States based on 
various pertinent indices for 29 major regions and 210 subregions; (4) 
a survey of the operations of cotton plantations in Arkansas, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Texas, to analyze the changes 
which have taken place in the relief situation since 1934. 


Social Science Association Meetings.—The social science associations 
meeting at Detroit, December 28-30, include the American Sociological 
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Society, the American Economics Association, the American Statistical 
Association, the American Association for Labor Legislation, the Socio- 
logical Research Association, and the Rural Sociological Society of Ameri- 
ca. The American Political Science Association holds its meeting in Co- 
lumbus. 

Among the papers to be presented in the divisional meetings of the 
American Sociological Society are “The Negro in Bahia, Brazil,” by 
Donald Pierson, Fisk University; addresses on Comte’s influence by 
McQuilkin DeGrange, Dartmouth College, Roy Wood Sellars, University 
of Michigan, and George A. Lundberg, Bennington College; “Social Par- 
ticipation and Social] Intelligence,” by F. Stuart Chapin, University of 
Minnesota; “Human Ecology and Collective Behavior," by Robert E. 
Park, University of Chicago; “The Professions and Social Structure,” by 
Talcott Parsons, Harvard University; and “Objective Social Conditions, 
Social Status, and Corporate Organization," by Edward A. Shils, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Herbert Goldhamer, Stanford University. The head- 
quarters of the American Sociological Society are to be at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel. 

The program of the American Economics Association, organized on the 
topic of the changing character of the American economy, includes meet- 
ings upon expansion and contraction in our economy, the effect of indus- 
trial and technological developments upon the demand for capital, the 
role of public-investment and consumer-capital formation, labor policy 
and wage theory, lessons of the current decade with respect to recovery 
policy, divergencies in the development of recovery in various countries, 
factors making for change in the character of the business cycle, and the 
relation of wage and price policies. 

Among the topics to be considered by round tables at the meeting of 
the American Political Science Association are “Political Parties: Tend- 
encies and Possibilities of Realignment,” “Contemporary Political Lead- 
ers," “Public Opinion,” “Training for the Public Service," “Problems of 
State and Local Government,” and “International Labor Organizations.” 
'The dinner session will be devoted to the commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Bryce’s The American Commonwealth. 

The program of the Rural Sociological Society has been organized in 
part around papers published in Rural Sociology on the subjects of the 
rural community and the social aspects of the farm-labor problem. Four 
round tables for informal discussion have been arranged: “Cultural 
Areas," C. E. Lively, chairman; “Extension Workers," B. L. Hummel, 
chairman; "Research Relations with Federal Agencies," T. J. Woofter, 
Jr., chairman; and a student round table. At a joint luncheon with the 
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American Farm Economic Association and the American Sociological 
Society a paper will be read by C. Horace Hamilton on “Social Effects of 
Recent Trends in the Mechanization of Agriculture." 

For further information write H. A. Phelps, secretary, American So- 
ciological Society, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 


American and British Associations for the Advancement of Science.—The 
two associations have agreed on a first step in establishing an Anglo- 
American accord for the social interpretation of science. Annually each 
association is to invite distinguished members of the other association to 
deliver lectures which will be addressed both to scientists and to the public 
and which will help to explain to the laity the activities of science and 
technology. Collateral honorary membership is to be established in both 
associations, thus facilitating the exchange of essential information be- 
tween the members of the two groups. 

The council of the British association has decided to establish a new 
division to study progress, interconnections, and trends in sciences, espe- 
cially with the object of informing the public about the social significance 
of new discoveries and technological advances. Consideration is also being 
given to educational reforms proposed by H. G. Wells, who advocates the 
injection of more social meaning into curriculums. 


American Prison Association.—The Sixty-eighth Annual Congress of 
the association was held at St. Paul, Minnesota, October 2-7. Among the 
papers dealing with the sociological and statistical aspects of criminology 
were "Recent Statistical Developments in the United States," by R. H. 
Beattie, United States Bureau of the Census; “The Statistical Presenta- 
tion of the Effectiveness of Institutional Penal Treatment," by George B. 
Vold, University of Minnesota; “Predicting Probation Success," by Elio 
D. Monachesi, University of Minnesota; “The Outlook for Probation," 
by Nathaniel Cantor, University of Buffalo; “Modern Society and the 
Woman Offender,” by George B. Vold; “Parole Experience Tables as a 
Tool in Administration,” by William Hurwitz, Attorney General’s Sur- 
vey of Release Procedures; "Study of 466 Inmates of the Wisconsin 
State Prison,” by J. L. Gillin, University of Wisconsin. 


American Psychological Association.—The forty-sixth annual meeting 
of the association, held at Columbus, Ohio, September 7—10, had a large 
number of papers upon various aspects of social psychology. A session 
was devoted to the psychology of social institutions, with a program ar- 
ranged by the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, which 
included among its papers “An Analysis of Public Opinion on the Pre- 
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vention of War,” by Ross Stagner, University of Akron; a study by 
A. W. Kornhauser, University of Chicago, showing that the greatest dis- 
agreement in attitudes of different economic groups in a representative 
sample of a metropolitan community in their opinions on broad social 
and political issues is that between the wealthiest and the poorest income 
groups and between major business executives and labor-union officials; 
and a study by Walter A. Lurie, Chicago, which suggested that there is a 
preponderance of extra-independent factors over intra-independent fac- 
tors in the determination of vocational adjustment. 

Among the papers presented at the session on social psychology was 
one by G. H. S. Razran, Columbia University, which showed that social 
bias in the ratings of photographs of college girls when the names of differ- 
ent nationalities were attached to the pictures in comparison with a re- 
rating after a free lunch showed a definitely reliable removal of the bias: 
an investigation by R. K. White, Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
which indicated a greater amount of display of hostility and apathy in a 
group of ten-year-old children under friendly authoritarian leadership 
than in a group of the same age under democratic leadership; a study by 
J. E. Janney, Western College, showing that leadership in fads tends to 
be dependent upon dramatic, choreographic, editorial, or social leader- 
ship, and positively correlated to the reception of masculine attention, 
while failure to follow fads tends to be positively related to social isolation, 
opinionation, and schizoid tendencies. 

In the session on personality, G. R. Thornton and J. P. Guilford, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, on the basis of factor analysis of tests purporting 
to measure persistence, identified two factors of keeping on and with- 
standing discomfort; Fred McKinney, University of Illinois, compared 
359 college students on factors in personal history as related to personal- 
ity adjustment; and P. S. de Q. Cabot, Simmons College, formulated on 
the basis of a study of 212 normal adolescent boys a new theory of socio- 
biological advantage which emphasizes environmental influences to a far 
greater degree than Kretschmer's theory allows. 

The Association indorsed the psychological index project, a part of the 
bibliographies and indices of special subjects project of the Works 
Progress Administration of New York City, and appointed an advisory 
committee to co-operate in the construction of an alphabetical cumulative 
index for the psychological index. 

Gordon W. Allport, Harvard University, was elected president. 


Association of School Film Libraries, Inc.—At the initiative of the 
American Council of Education the association was incorporated in June, 
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1938. It is now organized with Fanning Hearon, formerly director of the 
Division of Motion Pictures, United States Department of the Interior, 


` as executive director. Its purpose is to act as a clearing house of informa- 


tion on the production and distribution of educational films to schools and 
colleges and to serve as a central agency for the co-operative procurement 
of films for its members. The address of the association is 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


Council on Interstate Migration—The Committee on Care of Transient 
and Homeless of the National Social Work Council has announced the 
formation of the Council on Interstate Migration which will concern 
itself with problems arising from migration within the United States, 
with particular emphasis upon securing increased participation on the 
part of other agencies and groups. The council announces as its objectives 
the encouraging of study of social problems arising from migration, serv- 
ice as a clearing house for information on such problems, and the facilita- 
tion of joint planning among governmental and nongovernmental groups 
concerned with such problems. Inquiries regarding membership and 
activities may be addressed to Philip E. Ryan, Executive Secretary, 
Room 1807, RKO Building, New York City. 


General Education Board.—The board is formulating a program of 
education and research in the interest of economic improvement of the 
rural South. It is the plan of the board to support by means of extensive 
population studies broad generalizations regarding the bearing of popula- 
tion factors on the solution of pressing economic, social, and educational 
inadequacies. As a contribution toward the advancement and broadening 
of such studies already under way at the University of North Carolina, 
the board appropriated $15,000 to that institution. 


International Conference of Anthropology and Eihnology.—The second 
congress was held in Copenhagen, Denmark, from July 31 to August 6, 
1938. Over seven hundred delegates from fifty-two different countries of 
the world participated in the sections of the conference upon physical 
anthropology, biotypology, psychology, demography, general ethnology, 
folklore and ethnology of Asia, African ethnology, American ethnology, 
oceanic ethnology, arctic ethnology, folklore and ethnology of Europe, 
sociology and religion, and linguistics. There was a decided emphasis 
upon the classificatory and museum functions of anthropology throughout 
the conference. Dr. Thomas Thomsen of the National Museum of Den- 
mark was president. 
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International Statistical Institute.—The institute was begun at Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, on September 12 and was scheduled to remain in session 


until September 16. Because of the critical state of central European af- - 


fairs, however, the session was hastily adjourned at a "rump" meeting, 
hurriedly called after midnight early September 14, most of the members 
leaving the city on trains in the forenoon. The official delegation from the 
United States included Walter F. Willcox, Cornell University, chairman; 
Stuart A. Rice, Central Statistical Board, vice-chairman; H. L. Dunn, 
chief statistician for vital statistics of the Bureau of the Census; Carl 
Snyder, Federal Reserve Bank of New York; and Edward B. Lawson, 
commercial attaché at Prague. Dr. Dunn remained in Europe to attend 
the Congress on Industrial Accidents, September 26-30, at Frankfort, and 
the Decennial Conference on Causes of Death, October 3-9 at Paris. 


Institute for Scientific Treatment of Delinquency (London).—The insti- 
tute, whose new headquarters were opened in May, 1938, and which is 
engaged in the study and treatment of delinquency from the medio- 
psychological approach, has announced that a study is to be made on the 
relation between temperament and delinquency. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to the secretary, 8 Portman Street, London, W. 1. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund.—Dr. George M. Reynolds, state director for 
Mississippi of the United States Farm Security Administration, has been 
appointed director for fellowships of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. Dr. 
Reynolds succeeds Raymond R. Paty, who resigned to become president 
of Birmingham-Southern College. Howard W. Odum, University of North 
Carolina, and Edgar B. Stern, formerly president of the Cotton Exchange 
of New Orleans, have been elected members of the board of trustees. 
One hundred thousand dollars a year is expended by the fund for two 
groups of fellowships: one for Negroes and one for white southerners. 
Awards of fellowships, of the average value of $1,500, are made once a 
year by a special committee on the basis of applications presented not 
later than January ro of each year. 


National Conference of Family Relations.—The first annual conference 
was held in New York on September 17. The session on the social status 
of the family included a discussion of marriage laws by Albert C. Jacobs, 
Columbia University; the problem of working mothers, by Hans von 
Hentig, University of Colorado; problems of divorce, separation, and ali- 
mony, by Max Rheinstein, University of Chicago; and hospitalization for 
the poor, by Kingsley Roberts, Bureau of Co-operative Medicine, New 
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York City. The session on children and the family had papers by Ellsworth 
Huntington reporting research findings on number and quality of children 
born; by F. L. Bixby, Osborn Association, New York, on juvenile delin- 
quency in relation to the family; by Lee M. Brooks, University of North 
Carolina, on the placing of orphans in private homes; and by Sidney E. 
Goldstein, New York State Conference on Marriage, and the Family, 
upon the effect of divorce on children. 

The session on backgrounds of family success included a paper by 
Frederick Osborn, American Eugenic Society, advocating a eugenic pro- 
gram directed to three groups in the population: (1) physical defectives, 
(2) mental defectives, and (3) permitting freedom of parenthood by the 
gifted; a statement by E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago, listing the 
factors found to be predictive of success or failure in marriage; a paper 
by Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College, upon an integrated program of 
education of young people in the art of family life and the provision for 
marital counseling; a report by E. M. Culligan, federal housing authority, 
outlining the policy and plans of the federal government for providing 
low-priced decent sanitary housing for families living under substandard 
conditions; a paper by Geoffrey May, Social Security Board, making an 
argument against the establishment of a family-relations bureau within 
the activities of the federal government because of the functions in this 
field now being carried on. 

The president of the conference was Paul Sayre, professor of law, 
University of Iowa; vice-president, Huntington Cairns, Baltimore; and 
secretary, E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago. 


Polish Statistical Society.—Ihe society has just published the first num- 
ber of a new quarterly, Statistical Review—Journal of the Polish Statistical 
Society, devoted to the theory and practice of statistics. 


Public Forums.—Between October 1, 1938, and February 28, 1930, 
there will be a further development of public forums in 36 communities 
in 2x states under the auspices of the Office of Education, United States 
Department of the Interior, according to a statement by John W. Stude- 
baker, commissioner of education. During the first six months of this year 
3,827 forum discussions were conducted in 186 centers in 34 states with a 
total attendance of 436,107. 


Rockefeller Foundation—Joseph Willits, dean of Wharton School of 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, has been appointed director for 
the social sciences of the Foundation succeeding Dr. E. E. Day, now 
president of Cornell University. 
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Scripps Foundation for Population Research.—P. K. Whelpton is on 
leave of absence for the year 1938-39 to assist with the problems of co- 
ordinating the interests of federal agencies in the 1940 census of popula- 
tion. He will be attached to the staff of the Central Statistical Board as 
a special consultant. 


Social Science Research Council—The board of directors of the council 
held its annual meeting at Buck Hill Falls Inn, Cresco, Pennsylvania, 
September 13-15. The discussion centered around the three main func- 
tions of the council, namely: (x) the improvement of personnel in the 
field of the social sciences, (2) the improvement of social science research, 
and (3) the dissemination of research findings. The three evening sessions 
were devoted to a discussion of reports in this field: one on the graduate 
training in the social sciences presented by Carl C. Brigham; a second, an 
informal discussion of council policy following statements by John Gaus, 
University of Wisconsin; Shelby Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation; 
Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University; and Robert Redfield, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. A paper was read on the reporting of scientific results 
and meetings in the social science fields by David Dietz, science editor 
of Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

Among the actions of the council were the following: (x) that nuclear 
studies (surveys of research around some field where a body of research 
has accumulated, with recommendations for further research) be con- 
tinued; (2) that the Committee on Problems and Policies study during the 
year the relation of the council to government research; and (3) that the 
council consider formulation of a document upon the objectives, history, 
and activities of the council. 

Officers of the council for next year are Guy S. Ford, University of 
Minnesota, chairman; E. B. Wilson, Harvard University, vice-chairman; 
John Dickinson, University of Pennsylvania, secretary; and John Gaus, 
treasurer. 


Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues.—This society, 
which held its third annual meeting at Columbus, Ohio, September 6-8, is 
now the largest single affiliate of the American Psychological Association, 
devoted to the furthering of a special field of inquiry. 

An announcement was made at the meeting that the Journal of Social 
Psychology will be expanded so that one-half of its contents will serve as 
the official scientific organ of the society. The yearbook on the psychology 
of industrial conflict will be published by McGraw-Hill Book Company in 
May, 1939. The yearbook on the psychology of international conflict 
will be published in 1940. A committee on psychological exhibits, estab- 
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lished at this meeting, plans to prepare an exhibit showing the ways in 
which the individual personality and, in particular, the social attitudes 
are “molded” or “colored” by the surrounding culture, special emphasis 
being given to the influences of the family, school, broad cultural stereo- 
types, and specific propaganda. The exhibit will be portable and will be 
available for meetings. Communication should be addressed to Gardner 
Murphy, Columbia University. The society passed a resolution opposing 
the holding of the twelfth international congress on psychology in Vienna 
and requesting the international committee to select a meeting place for 
the congress in a country which permits the unhampered development of 
psychology and the other sciences. The chairman for 1938-39 is George 
W. Hartman, Columbia University; the secretary, I. Krechevsky, Univer- 
sity of Colorado. Membership in the society is open to sociologists, and 
readers of the American Journal of Sociology who desire information in 
regard to membership requisites may write the secretary. 


Society for Research in Child Development.—The third biennial meeting 
of the society, composed of specialists from the different disciplines in- 
terested in child study, is to be held at the University of Chicago on 
November 11-13. Symposiums will be devoted to a consideration of the 
general relations between the physical organism and behavior, the influ- 
ence of the group upon behavior, the modifiability of growth, and the 
contribution of the study of the abnormal to an understanding of the 
normal, Round-table discussions will concern the interrrelations of physi- 
, cal growth, physical efficiency, health, resistance to infection, longevity, 
and behavior; physiological measurements of growth and development; 
and the relation of physical factors and organic disease to the performance 
and behavior of the child with especial reference to the syndrome of 
fatigue. 


Society for Social Research.—The seventeenth annual institute of the 
society was held at the University of Chicago on August xg and 20. In the 
general section Harold D. Lasswell, University of Chicago, reported upon 
a study which appraised the tactical and strategical skills in propaganda of 
Communists and Socialists in Chicago; Douglas Waples, University of 
Chicago, proposed a method of research on social movement and trends 
through a statistical study of the relevant bibliography; and Joseph 
Lohman, Institute for Juvenile Research, described the situation making 
for prostitution in an immigrant community in terms of its functional 
relations to other communities and to the city as a whole. A section was 
devoted to the presentation by Horace Cayton, Estelle Hill Scott, and 
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St. Clair Drake, University of Chicago, of the methods, objectives, 
ecological aspects, and social organizations of the Chicago Negro com- 
munity. The papers in the section on social psychology were on the topics 
of “Bereavement,” by T. D. Eliot, Northwestern University; "Changing 
Attitudes toward Venereal Diseases," by Harvey Locke, University of 
Indiana; and “Aspects of Motivation," by Kenneth Burke, New York. 

In the section on demography T. C. McCormick, University of Wis- 
consin, showed that a decline in the marriage rate was probably responsi- 
ble for about 90 per cent or more of the net reduction from trend in 
general fertility in Wisconsin from 1930 to 1935; S. A. Stouffer, University 
of Chicago, presented a mathematical formula for the study of distance 
as a social variable in intermigration between American cities; À. J. Jaffe, 
University of Chicago, presented the differential demographic characteris- 
tics of the Tews in Chicago. The round table on cultural contact con- 
sidered the theoretical problems involved as presented by Kalervo Oberg, 
University of Missouri; assimilation and accommodation of southern 
Arizona Yaquis, by Edward Spicer, University of Chicago; and an in- 
stance of Sino-Tibetan cultural contact, by Robert Ekvall. In the round 
table on personality study Ruth Shonle Cavan, Rockford College, pre- 
sented a proposal for the securing and analyzing of personal documents, 
which was commented upon by Hugh D. Duncan, University of Chicago; 
Harriet Mowrer, Jewish Social Service Bureau; and Edward B. Reuter, 
University of Iowa. At the annual dinner of the society Dr. Leon E. 
Truesdell, United States Bureau of the Census, outlined plans for the 1940 
census of population. 

The members of the executive board for 1938-39 are Eail S. Johnson, 
president; Leland C. DeVinney, secretary; Lolagene Convis, treasurer; 
Nathan Bodin and Robert Winch, editors. 


Twentieth Century Fund.—During the last fiscal year the fund has 
changed its status from that of a foundation disbursing grants to outside 
organizations to that of an institute devoted to economic research. Since 
1929 an increasing proportion of the fund's income has been devoted each 
year to studies of current social and economic questions. The members of 
the board are William Allen White, Charles P. Taft, A. A. Berle, Jr., 
Robert H. Jackson, and John H. Fahey. 


Wisconsin State Government In-Service Training Apprenticeships.—Yhe 
in-service training apprenticeship program enacted last spring by the 
legislature is now in operation. The training consists of a regular depart- 
mental assignment at $125 per month as an attorney, accountant, en- 
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gineer, research economist, etc., with work directly supervised by an 
experienced administrator in the department and directed into apprentice- 
ship channels by the Bureau of Personnel. The apprentices devote three 
and a half working hours a week for ten months of their first year to a series 
of lectures and discussions on administration presented by experts from 
all the different state departments. Most of the apprentices will pursue 
some graduate work at the university out of working hours. Recently it 
was reported that thirty-one apprentices representing fourteen different 
professions have been employed in thirteen state departments. Pearl 
Fennell Hertz and Katherine Boundy, who have received training in so- 
ciology at the University of Wisconsin, have been accepted as appren- 
tices. 


Alabama College.—Irwin Taylor Sanders, who received his doctorate 
from Cornell University this year and who has for six years been as- 
sociated with the American College, Sofia, Bulgaria, has been appointed 
associate professor of sociology. 


Chicago Theological Seminary.—Dr. Graham Taylor, professor of social 
economics at the Seminary since 1892 and resident warden of Chicago 
Commons Social Settlement, which he established in 1894, died Septem- 
ber 26 at the age of eighty-seven. Dr. Taylor was a pioneer in the field of 
the sociology of religion and a charter member of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society. He founded the School of Civics and Philanthropy in 1903, 
which in 1920 became the School of Social Service Administration. In 
1896 he began publication of a social service monthly which in 1905 com- 
bined with Charities, developing in 1909 into the Survey magazine. His 
books include Religion in Social Action, Pioneering on Social Frontiers, and 
Chicago Commons through Forty Years. 


University of Chicago—Two series of four lectures each are being 
given in the Division of the Social Sciences during the Autumn Quarter: 
one on “Power: A New Social Analysis,” by Bertrand Russell, visiting 
professor of philosophy; the other on “History and the Social Sciences," 
by Gaetano Salvemini, Lauro de Bosis lecturer at Harvard University. 

Edward A. Shils has been appointed instructor in the social sciences in 
the College for the academic year 1938-39. 


College of the Pacific.—During the summer Harold S. Jacoby conducted 
the Metropolitan Areas Study Tour, whose itinerary included five large 
cities in eastern and middle western United States. Tours and seminars 
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were conducted by qualified persons in various areas of urban life and were 
supplemented by group reading and discussion. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to Professor Jacoby, College of the Pacific, Stockton, California. 


Colorado State Teachers College —Ira Woods Howerth, retired professor 
of sociology and economics, died July 4 at the age of seventy-eight. Dr. 
Howerth received A.B. degrees from Valparaiso University in 1885 and 
from Harvard University in 1893, and A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from the 
University of Chicago in 1894 and 1898. He was instructor in sociology at 
the University of Chicago from 1896 to 1902 and associate professor from 
1902 to 1912. He was professor of education at the University of Cali- 
fornia from 1912 to 1918, and in 1921 was appointed to the position from 
which he retired at Colorado State Teachers College. His books include 
Art of Education (1912), Work and Life (1913), and Theory of Education 
(1926). 


Duke University —Charles A. Ellwood will teach courses in sociology 
during the 1939 summer session in the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Hornell Hart, who began his new work as professor of sociology this 
autumn, giving courses in cultural anthropology, will also have member- 
ship in the school of religion faculty and will offer courses in social ethics. 


University of Florida.—John M. Maclachlan has been appointed as- 
sistant professor, devoting part time to the department of sociology and 
part time to the general college. Dr. Maclachlan received his Ph.D. de- 
gree from the University of North Carolina in 1937, where he has been 
engaged in teaching and research for several years. In addition, he has 
held research fellowships from the Social Science Research Council and 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund and has taught at North Texas State Teachers 
College and the University of Mississippi. 


Georgetown University ——Andrew J. Kress traveled last summer in Eng- 
land and central Europe investigating national and municipal housing. 


Harvard University—Carle C. Zimmerman is taking his sabbatical 
leave the first half of 1938-39, returning in February, 1939. He is com- 
pleting phases of the field work upon a study of “The Unchanging Com- 
munity"'—a study of ethnocentrism in typical villages or towns of Ger- 
many, England, Massachusetts, New York, and Missouri. Harper’s an- 
nounced the first volume of these studies, “The Changing Community,” 
for publication in September. 
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University of Iowa.—Thomas Y. Crowell Company announces the pub- 
lication of a revised edition of The American Race Problem by Edward B. 
Reuter. 


University of Kentucky.—Dr. Vivien M. Palmer, assistant professor of 
sociology, has been appointed head of the newly established department 
of social work in the college of arts and sciences. 


University of Maryland.—T. B. Manny passed away on September 26 
at the age of forty-one, after a brief illness. Since 1935 Dr. Manny had 
been professor of sociology and chairman of the department. Dr. Manny 
received the B.S. degree from the University of Illinois in 1918, and M.S. 
and Ph.D. degrees from the University of Wisconsin in 1922 and 1928. 
He was professor of rural life at Hendrix College from 1923 to 1927; 
senior agricultural economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, from 1927 to 1935; and in acting 
charge of research in this field in the Department of Agriculture from 1933 
to 1935. Among his publications were numerous articles and bulletins 
relating to rural life, and a book, Rural Municipalities, published in 1930. 


University of Mississippi.—Daniel D. Droba, who received his M.A. 
degree in psychology at the University of Chicago and his Ph.D. in 
sociology at Ohio State University, has accepted an appointment as 
assistant professor of sociology. 


University of Missouri.—Charles E. Lively, professor of rural econom- 
ics, Ohio State University, has been appointed professor in rural sociology. 
Arthur Nebel is on leave of absence during the current term. 


National University, Washington.—YThe school of economics and gov- 
ernment announces the appointment of Josef Egmond Gellerman as pro- 
fessor of sociology and psychology. Dr. Gellerman, a former Carnegie 
fellow, has more recently been a research assistant in international law at 
the state department. 


University of North Carolina.—Under the joint direction of Howard 
Odum, department of sociology, and Harl Douglass, department of educa- 
tion, the university offered during the first term last summer a course in 
the form of a symposium devoted to the social problems of youth. Among 
those who collaborated in the symposium were Lee M. Brooks, sociology, 
University of North Carolina; O. T. Binkley, religion, Wake Forest Col- 
lege; Kenneth Holland, American Youth Commission; Richard R. Brown, 
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National Youth Administration; Homer P. Rainey, American Youth 
Commission; R. L. Sutherland, sociology, Bucknell University; Harold 
W. Brown, public health, University of North Carolina; John Lang, 
National Youth Administration; President Frank P. Graham, University 
of North Carolina; and Francis F. Bradshaw, dean of students, University 
of North Carolina. 


Princeton University-—The university has announced the receipt of 
$12,887 for the school of public and international affairs, and $3,312 from 
the Milbank Foundation for research in population. 


San Jose State College ——Claude N. Settles, formerly dean of the Hollis- 
ter Junior College, Hollister, California, has been appointed to the faculty 
of the department of sociology. 


University of Scranton.—Rev. Brother D. Augustine, F.S.C., head of 
the department of social science, has been granted a sabbatical year for 
research in social service at the Catholic University of America. 


University of Texas.—Douglas W. Oberdorfer has been appointed re- 
search associate in the Bureau of Research in the Social Sciences. Mr. 
Oberdorfer has done graduate work at the University of Wisconsin and 
was recently associated with the United States Bureau of Public Roads. 


Tulane University.—Ywo new members of the faculty of the school of 
social work are Jeanette Regerisburg of the Charity Organization Society 
of New York and Gladys Hall from the School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration at the University of Chicago. 

Dr. William C. Lehmann, associate professor of sociology at Syracuse 
University, has been appointed visiting professor of sociology. 


University of Utah.—Dr. Ruth Pearson Koshuk, who was engaged in 
special work at the University of Chicago during the summer, has re- 
turned for her second year as instructor of sociology. 


Wellesley College.—Miss Mary Sydney Branch has been appointed in- 
structor in economics and sociology. 


Western Maryland College.—Dr. James P. Earp, Dickinson College, 
has been appointed to the department of sociology for the year 1938-39. 


University of Western Ontario.—C. J. Bittner has been appointed in- 
structor in sociology. Dr. Bittner did graduate work at the University of 
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Iowa and has taught at McKendree College and the University of Kansas 
City. 


Whitman College—Paul C. Glick has been appointed instructor in 
sociology for the year 1938-39. Dr. Glick did graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and taught at DePauw University last year. 


Wiley College, Marshall, Texas.—Oliver C. Cox, who recently com- 
pleted his graduate work at the University of Chicago, has accepted a 
position as professor of sociology and economics. 


William and Mary College.—]John Holt is on leave of absence as 
sociologist with the Lands Resettlement Program for the Southeastern 
Area and is located at Atlanta, Georgia. During his absence his courses 
are being taken by Sharvey Umbeck. 


PERSONAL 


George A. Bellamy, head worker for forty-three years at Hiram House, 
Cleveland, was given an honorary degree of doctor of humanities by West- 
ern Reserve University. He also recently received the Charles Eisenman 
award in recognition of his pioneering program in settlement work in 
Cleveland. 

Dr. Richard O. Lang, formerly with the Central Statistical Board, has 
returned from a year’s study of population census data in European 
countries. He has accepted an appointment in the Division of Population 
in the field of family statistics. 

Charles H. Young, who completed in June a five-month survey of a 
major educational-recreational agency for the Community Chest of 
San Francisco, returned in October to begin a city-wide survey of the 
Y.M.C.A.’s, also under the auspices of the Community Chest. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


An Island Community: Ecological Succession in Hawaii. By ANDREW W. 
Lp. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xxii+337. 
$3.00. 

The factors that have determined the present status of the Hawaiian 
Islands in the American and world-economy as well as those that have 
determined the internal social structure and racial composition of the 
population are numerous and complex. Geographically, the Islands are 
at the most isolated spot on the globe. The total area is small, the terrain 
is broken, the rainfall extremely irregular, the soil only moderately pro- 
ductive, mineral deposits are absent, and other natural resources very 
limited. At the time of their European discovery, the Islands were some- 
what densely populated at the stone level. The peaceful extermination of 
the population began with the discovery of the Islands in 1778, and only 
a little later the dispossession of the natives—the confiscation and appro- 
priation of their land resources and their political subjugation and sub- 
ordination—and the demoralization and destruction of their moral order 
was under way. Syphilis, and, a little later, other European diseases, to 
which the natives had little immunity because of a lack of racial experi- 
ence, destroyed two-thirds to three-fourths of the population within fifty 
years and nine-tenths within the first century. The surviving fragment, 
in the main, is indefinitely hybridized. In the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century the native economy was profoundly disturbed by the 
sandlewood trade and in the second quarter the whaling industry con- 
tinued the disorganization. Following 1820 the missionaries made a di- 
rect frontal attack on the already disorganized native moral order, in- 
serted themselves, in advisory and other capacities, into the native politi- 
cal order, and, by shrewd practices, legal trickery, and display of major 
force, presently came with their friends and associates, in accord with the 
biblical promise that the meek shall inherit the earth, into full policital 
control and economic possession. The subsequent developments repre- 
sent in the main the consolidation of their political and economic position, 
its extension over wider areas of the social life, and its concentration in 
fewer and fewer hands. Large-scale production of sugar, because of a 
trade agreement with the United States government which was interested 
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in the Islands as a naval base, became profitable, and the planters, comb- 
ing the earth for cheap and servile labor to displace the defeated and 
disappearing natives, peopled the Islands with as polyglot a racial mix- 
ture as the world anywhere exhibits. But the production of sugar in 
Hawaii is a highly artificial, almost a synthetic, process: it is produced 
only through the importation of labor, machinery, and fertilizer and by 
the construction of elaborate irrigating systems—the Islands furnish only 
sunshine and a stable tropical temperature. The industry is almost com- 
pletely parasitic: no sugar plantation in the Islands could operate with- 
out the beneficent American protective tariff. In its present developed 
form the plantation economy dominates the economic and social life of 
. the Islands. The ownership or control of the land and the water rights 
has been extended to practically all lines of production and distribution: 
banking, news, import and export trade, steamship and local transporta- 
tion, hotels, tourist travel, wholesale and retail trade, scientific research, 
and popular and university education are directly owned and operated 
or directly or indirectly controlled by five concerns with interlocking di- 
rectorates. 

It is with this bizarre culture situation that Mr. Lind undertakes to 
deal in the spirit and with the tools of modern social science. His degree 
of success is determined in some part by the pioneer character of the in- 
vestigation. In spite of its lurid past and its present fantastic economic 
structure and control, there is no reputable history of the Hawaiian area. 
There is not even a passably objective account of any single aspect of 
Island history or organization: the destruction of the native population 
has not been described, a sane account of the activities and evolution of 
the missionaries is not available, the exploitation of the vital power of the 
natives and of the imported contract laborers has not been told. An ade- 
quate general analysis awaits these and other essential preliminary 
studies. 

The volume gets under way with a brief sketch of changes in the racial 
and economic status of the Islands. This is followed by an account of the 
native economy and system of land tenure, something of the process by 
which the invaders siezed the land and established claims to it, and an ac- 
count of the new uses to which the land was put. The two following chap- 
ters (v and vi) deal with population succession: one recites the decrease 
of the native population on contact with European culture, the displace- 
ment of natives by contract labor immigrants, and some population pre- 
dictions on the basis of Pearl’s highly questionable “Vital Index"; the 
other describes what the author calls "stabilization," the gradual tend- 
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ency toward the norm in age and sex distribution. The two following 
chapters trace in sketchy fashion the substitution of Western trade prac- 
tices for the native system of gift exchange, the development of the planta- 
tion economy, and the placement of financial control in the five inter- 
locking concerns. Again the author returns to Captain Cook to trace the 
labor supply and its exploitation and discipline in the transition from the 
forced labor to the earlier decades to the “free” labor of an agricultural 
area of “closed resources." Chapter xi, on “Occupational Succession," 
gives some account of the "invasion" of other occupations by.immigtants 
at the expiration of their plantation contracts, the gradual closing of 
opportunities to the freedmen as population increased and the area of 
plantation contro] widened, and the present virtually complete absence of 
opportunity for vertical mobility within the system or of alternative op- 
portunities outside. The present stage, in the author's conception and 
terminology, represents "the maturation of Island civilization." It is a 
stage of closed resources. A landed aristocracy has monopolized wealth 
and sources of income, reserved to its own members and their relatives 
the managerial sinecures and honorific positions, and left the remaining 
99 per cent of the population with scant and decreasing chance to con- 
tinue physical existence except by manual labor at a subsistence 
wage. i í 
Any present criticism of Mr. Lind’s study must be restricted to passing 
reference to its numerous excellencies and to brief comment on a few se- 
lected aspects of the study. The detached point of view of the scientific 
observer is, at least superficially, consistently maintained. But Mr. Lind 
gores no sacred cows. He advances no doctrine; he defends no thesis. He 
makes no reference to conditions that should not be mentioned. He elabo- 
rates no unpopular position. He keeps quite meticulously within the 
Island code of etiquette. The casual mention of certain ugly facts of com- 
mon notoriety, without indication of selection, might possibly lead the 
incautious to infer that the record is complete. Mr. Lind occasionally 
writes with his tongue in his cheek—a practice not always conducive to 
clear and direct analysis—but his sympathies on the whole are quite ob- 
viously with the planters and the economic status quo. 

The expansion of what was, originally conceived as a study in human 
ecology into a general analysis of a historical situation was in a measure 
unfortunate. The ecological pattern is blurred in the expanded analysis, 
and the diffusion of effort inevitably increases the degree of superficiality. 
The space is not adequate to the historic and descriptive detail necessary 
to a well-rounded presentation. 
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A certain minor confusion comes from the arrangement of the material 
presented. The somewhat separate discussions of racial succession, land 
alienation, trade relations, etc., give the book the somewhat disjointed 
character of a group of related essays and make it necessary for the reader 
to re-weave the unraveled strands if he is to understand the course of the 
ecological process. An ecological presentation demands a historical order. 
There is also occasional uncertainty as to whether the author is presenting 
a concrete study that stands in its own rights, a theoretical analysis ex- 
emplified by the local study, a concrete local study exemplifying general 
principles, or perhaps something else a little different: the presentation 
is not always in focus. Occasional reference is made to Nieboer, Sombart, 
and others, and some use is made of the terminology of ecology, but there 
is no particular use made of principles and no demonstration of an inevita- 
ble unfolding of an ecological process. On the other hand, there is a pau- 
city of historic description, and the political aspects of Island history are 
not elaborated. The assumption of a more or less inevitable natural proc- 
ess is somewhat at variance with the assumptions and concepts of a . 
planned economy, the note on which the book closes. ` 

Some readers may be disposed to question the author’s predictions con- 
cerning the future of the Island economy on the ground of an incomplete 
enumeration of essential factors. Brutally stated, the significance of the 
Islands and their future turn upon mainland developments; from the 
mainland point of view, the Islands are significant as a naval outpost. Itis 
also at least conceivable that the present exotic social and economic 
structure may represent less a final "maturation" than a crisis that may 
lead to the emancipation of a people and the democratization of an area. 
While Mr. Lind is doubtless right in his belief in the present political 
loyalty of the polyglot population, he seems to overlook the fact that in 
the event of war Oahu would be immediately transformed into a virtual 
military concentration camp with rather easily predictable shifts in politi- 
cal attitudes and sentimental loyalties. 

In spite of some minor and perhaps inevitable inadequacies, An Island 
Community is a serious and valuable study. 

E. B. REUTER 


University of Iowa 
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"Psychology of Personality. By Ross StaGNER. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1937. Pp. xi+465. $3.50. 

Social Behavior and Child Personality: An Exploratory Study of Some 
Roots of Sympathy. By Lois B. Murray. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. Pp. ix+344. $3.50. 

The Backward Child. By Cyrin Burt. New York: Appleton-Century 
Co., 1937. Pp. xx4-694. $5.00. 

The Development of Linguistic Skill in Twins, Singletons with Siblings, and 
Only Children from A ge Five to Ten Years. By EvitH A. Davis. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1937. Pp. x+165. $2.00. 

The Development of Children’s Concepts of Causal Relations. By JEAN 
Marouis DEUTSCHE. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1937. Pp. x+104. $2.00. 

Construction of Personality Scales by the Criterion of Internal Consistency. 
By Raymonp F. Srerro. Hanover, N.H.: Sociological Press, 1937. 
Pp. vii--92. $1.75. 

The laboratory-trained psychologists are gradually learning about the 
importance of society and culture in human behavior. But so far many of 
them merely make passing referénce to the matter, or employ currently 
‘popular jargon about social configuration and culture traits. They at- 
tempt no genuine integration of the materials of psychology and the so- 
cial sciences. Others go beyond this elementary gesture of acquaintance 
and attempt some sort of co-ordination of these fields. Moreover, among 
the. latter, as witnessed by J. F. Brown, Ellis Freeman, and Stagner, 
‘there has recently arisen a definite tendentious trend, viz., one toward a 
declared avowal of a certain normative view of society and personality 
which stands in rather sharp contrast to the older perhaps unconscious 
acceptance of the traditional social values found among earlier writers 
in social psychology. Stagner very frankly states (but toward the close of 
his book) his normative standpoint in these words: “We feel that the 
psychologist has not only a right, but also a duty, to specify those aspects 
of society which are harmful to personality" (p. 431). His volume is stim- 
ulating and vigorous in its analysis of certain phases and problems of per- 
sonal adaptation in Western capitalistic society. 

The author divides his treatment into four major sections: (1) "Intro- 
duction," containing a discussion of methodology; (2) “Descriptive Psy- 
chology of Personality," which covers such matters as the basic constitu- 
tional features of the individual, learning, emotions and feelings, traits, 
attitudes, values, character, “overt level of personality structure," and 
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“type theories of personality"; (3) “Dynamics of Personality," which 
deals with drives, including an attempt to present motivation within a 
cultural setting; and (4) “Determinants of Personality," which treats all 
too briefly the concrete interrelations of the person in the family and other 
primary groups, in the school, and within the economic order. The vol- 
ume concludes with a strong defense of the author's normative position ` 
referred to above. 

The first three sections of this book are superior in tone and treatment 
to the final section. Not only are the materials in the last section rather 
scanty but their handling reveals the particular biases of the author. It 
is not possible here to examine this volume in detail, but one or two com- 
ments may be offered. Many will question the pedagogical wisdom of in- 
troducing the student to the subject of personality by an all too brief 
but somewhat technical discussion of methodology. Certainly more care- 
ful attention to the definition of statistical terms would be indicated, as 
would perhaps more illustrative material in regard to both the quantita- 
tive and the case-history methods. Also there is some doubt as to the 
soundness of the distinction between what is called “adaptive” and “non- 
adaptive” behavior. Obviously such a distinction is a matter of definition 
of terms, but to contend that the latter is “biologically irrelevant” be- 
havior when the major emphasis in this book is on social and cultural in- 
terpretations of motivations strikes one as slightly inconsistent. Both 
clinical work and various quantitative studies have demonstrated that 
autistic and expressive behavior, to note only two forms of so-called non- 
adjustive activity, do have significance for the individual and for those 
persons with whom he comes into interaction as a result of such actions. 
Unconsciously, such a dichotomy itself implies a certain “normative” con- 
cept as to what is “good” and “proper” adjustment. There is no signifi- 
cant reference to the important theoretical contribution of George H. 
Mead, and Stagner’s discussion of the place of introjection and self-de- 
velopment would be strengthened had he paid attention to Mead's con- 
ceptual system. 

Mrs. Murphy's data on the sympathetic and aggressive behavior in 
preschool children were derived from six groups of nursery-school young- 
sters of both sexes. Using a method of observational recording by nursery- 
school workers, she accumulated over five thousand items regarding chil- 
dren's conduct during their free play time. Her particular aim was to dis- 
cover the incidence, frequency, and quality of sympathetic responses 
among these children. But in collecting these data she secured material 
on aggressive reactions as well. “Sympathy,” like so many other terms 
in genetic and social psychology, is rather ill defined. Mrs. Murphy uses 
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the term largely in reference to the children’s kindly and co-operative re- 
sponses to distress in other children. This involved "expressive" or ges- 
tural, verbal, and overt behavior directed to the solution of difficulties 
in which another child had become involved. Among the most important 
findings are these: l 

(1) There is throughout her description and her interpretation a keen 
recognition of the play of cultural factors in the induction of sympathetic 
and aggressive behavior. Her contention that culture sets the range or 
permissible limits of both forms of reaction is particularly pertinent. Un- 
fortunately, she was not in a position to indicate the detailed manner in 
which parental and school influences operated to produce some of the 
features of such behavior. Moreover, she ignores somewhat the possible 
effects of constitutional variability and especially neglects those influences 
of parents, siblings, playmates, and others which can scarcely be termed 
cultural in any sensible use of this term. (2) Class differences are appar- 
ent. The children from the economically less sufficient families on the 
whole were more sympathetic than were the boys and girls from families 
of the middle- and upper-income classes. The latter tended to reflect more 
directly the general emphasis in American society on individual aggression 
and attainment of ends by means of direct competition and conflict. (3) 
The ambivalent character of many sympathetic reactions is brought out 
time and time again. For instance, it is shown that, while the correlation 
between sympathetic and co-operative behavior was 0.78 + .03; the corre- 
lation between sympathy and aggression was as high as 0.41 + .o7. In 
other words, many sympathetic children also show striking aggressive 
patterns as well. In interpreting this apparent discrepancy, the author 
makes much of the fact that in American society we emphasize in child 
training and in general moralizing the Christian virtues of love of others, 
co-operation, and sympathy—in short, the “golden rule.” Yet paralleling 
this we stimulate individualistic rivalry, competition, and conflict for role 
and status. In fact, it is at this point that the author overemphasizes the 
cultural determinants. She cites material from Margaret Mead and other 
anthropologists who have shown wide divergences in the place of competi- 
tive and co-operative habits and attitudes in non-Euro-American soci- 
eties. She assumes, following Miss Mead, that these divergences are more 
or less entirely the result of cultural conditioning. It seems to me that the 
social-psychological—that is, the interactional—basis of ambivalent re- 
actions of co-operation and sympathy, on the one hand, and of antagonis- 
tic responses, on the other, is neglected. Regardless of cultural condition- 
ing there seems to be evidence that everywhere rivalrous and oppositional 
attitudes and habits arise alongside of co-operative and sympathetic ones. 
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True, the culture of the time and place may canalize these in varied ways, 
but to assume that one or the other may be completely submerged or re- 
pressed is highly dubious. At least we need more evidence on the matter 
before committing ourselves to a strict cultural determinism. The whole 
doctrine of psychic unity discussed by Franz Boas and others is involved 
here. What of the deeper question of possible constitutional foundations 
of these ambivalent social patterns which operate in every society, though 
in divergent intensities and directions? In fact, possible constitutional 
and temperamental foundations of sympathy and aggression are recog- 
nized in Mrs. Murphy’s discussion of the strong quality of fear and anxi- 
ety that frequently appears associated with the former and the marked 
anger which usually accompanies the latter. That the rise of fear and 
anger is entirely a matter of cultural conditioning remains to be proved, 
although obviously parental training—as Mrs. Murphy shows—plays a 
distinctive part in the process. (4) Another interesting fact is brought out 
in the divergence in the nature of sympathy for others. Some children— 
evidently of strong oral-verbal organization—offered much advice but 
often did little beyond this to help those in distress. Other children, using 
few if any words, proceeded at once to help their playmates out of diffi- 
culties, sometimes extricating them from difficult physical situations with 
toys and the like and in some instances actually attacking the children 
(aggressive ambivalence) who caused their friends’ distress. 

One must forego the temptation to mention many additional details; 
but one or two negative comments may be offered. Unfortunately, the 
author in interpreting her data paid no attention to the theoretical con- 
tributions of George H. Mead and John Dewey. For example, much of 
her material would take on more significance if she had recognized the 
social nature of the rise of the self. This is evident in her discussion of 
roles and status. Moreover, like most of the research workers with nurs- 
ery-school children, Mrs. Murphy draws a false dichotomy between the 
egoistic and selfish references in behavior and those aspects of behavior 
directed to others. The writings of Dewey and George H. Mead offer a 
frame of reference which avoids this false and misleading separation of 
factors which produce the personality. Until genetic psychologists reckon 
with the more fundamental social—that is, interactional—foundation of 
self in all its aspects, a completely deterministic and naturalistic inter- 
pretation of social behavior will be lacking. Yet, in spite of this limita- 
tion, Mrs. Murphy’s study is worthy of serious attention from psycholo- 
gists and sociologists alike. 

Cyril Burt’s volume on mental subnormality among school children in 
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London and Manchester, England, is based upon a vast body of material 
collected over a long period of years. Although here, as in the earlier vol- 
ume The Young Delinquent (1925), he inclines rather heavily to the theory 
of marked innate differences in ability and temperament, and although he 
has unfortunately retained a good deal of McDougall’s categories of emo- 
tions and instincts, in concrete analysis and interpretation his work is 
sound. He fully demonstrates the multiplicity of causes of backwardness 
in children. “More than sixty distinguishable conditions" were reported 
or observed. He found that three-quarters of his total sample had some 
physical malcondition; two-thirds suffered from unfavorable social con- 
ditions; three-quarters were definitely intellectually below par; one-third 
possessed unsatisfactory temperamental qualities; and one-sixth of the 
cases were reported as arising in part out of unfavorable school situations. 
He places the chief reason for the child's retardation in school on low in- 
telligence. He says: “In the majority the outstanding cause is a general 
inferiority of intellectual capacity, presumably inborn and frequently 
hereditary." Thus in spite of some attention to socioeconomic status, 
he believes that in the end backwardness is fundamentally a function of 
low intelligence. Only secondarily is it a medical or sociological problem. 
As to treatment he recommends segregation with special curriculums and 
special time schedules. He does reckon with emotional and social ad- 
justments, however, and one of his final pieces of advice is sound for all 
teachers: “Never let the child lose heart; for once he has lost heart he has 
lost everything." 

Mrs. Davis’ study is a follow-up of the type of work done on linguistic 
development by, Dorothea McCarthy, but in this instance it is applied to 
an “analysis of fifty remarks obtained under a standardized situation 
from each of 436 children between the ages of 53 and 92 years." The sub- 
jects came from the Minneapolis and St. Paul schools, representing ap- 
proximately the same occupational distribution as the general population 
there. Three discrete groups of subjects were used: twins, singletons 
with siblings, and only children. The following are the general conclu- 
sions from this study: 

(1) Only children are definitely superior to children with siblings in every 
phase of linguistic skill. (2) Singletons with siblings are in turn somewhat supe- 
rior to twins. (3) Twins from the upper occupational groups by 9i years have 
practically overcome their language handicap, but twins from the lower occu- 
pational groups have made relatively little progress. This finding necessitates 
careful control of the socio-economic factor in subsequent studies dealing with 
language development in twins. (4) Twins of the ages studied in this investiga- 
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tion are especially retarded in perfection of articulation. The inferiority is 
marked during the kindergarten period, particularly in twins from the lower 
occupational groups. (s) At least during the kindergarten year, a child's mas- 
tery of articulation is closely related to other phases of language development. 
There are indications in the data that faulty articulation, if unduly prolonged, 
may become a major handicap preventing both adequate command of language 
and wholesome development of the personality [p. 137]. 


Mrs. Deutsche’s study of the emergence among children of reasoning 
from cause to effect was stimulated by the work of Jean Piaget. The sub- 
jects of this study consisted of 732 St. Paul school children of both sexes 
from ages eight to sixteen years and with a range of intelligence quotients 
from 60 to 140. Their parental background showed a wide range of occu- 
pations. The children were presented with a series of logical and experi- 
mental problems, and their answers were read and judged and a quantita- 
tive score devised. To note only a few of the detailed results: There wasa 
*consistent increase with age in the adequacy of the answers," but the 
correlation of correct responses with occupational background was slight, 
although “‘the overlapping between ages in types of answers was marked." 
There was a slightly higher correlation of answers with intelligence-test 
performance, but "there was a fairly high relation between quantified 
scores and school grade" (.40-.44). There is little evidence that innate 
ability as such determined success or failure but rather that schooling and 
experience were chiefly responsible. There were no significant sex differ- 
ences. Most important of all were the negative findings regarding Pia- 
get’s rather elaborate classification of the child’s thought into seventeen 
classes, and respecting his contention that growth in such cause-and- 
effect reasoning follows a stagewise pattern. Piaget’s elaborate classifica- 

' tion of types of causal thinking proved inapplicable, and “no evidence was 
found that children's reasoning develops by stages." 

Sletto bas made a useful criticism regarding the commonly accepted 
practice of determining test items in attitude scales by the method of 
"internal consistency." As he puts it: It was found that statistically 
significant discriminative values for all items in a scale do not assure that 
all items are measuring a single attitude." The usual criterion of internal 
consistency simply does not "bring about the segregation of items that 
measure one variable." In other words, significant critical ratios on each 
item afford no assurance that the items are measuring “‘a single common 
variable" because the meaning of these items differs greatly among the 
testees to whom the scale is administered. On the basis of his and Rund- 
quist's scales used in the study of personality as it is influenced by an eco- 
nomic depression, Sletto has presented a strong argument in favor of de- 
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termining the discrimiitative value of test items by the simple use of quar- 
tile divisions rather than by the usual technique of employing critical 
ratios. Moreover, he has shown the advantages of using heterogeneous 
populations in determining the preliminary test items rather than the 
more homogeneous college classes so frequently used as social psychologi- 
cal guinea pigs by the makers of tests. 

In interpreting the failure of the traditional measures of internal con- 
sistency to furnish the requisite instruments for measuring social atti- 
tudes, Sletto presents a hypothesis that attitudes exist only in integrated 
clusters and that responses, verbal or otherwise, that are not co-ordinated 
around some crucial social object or value should not be considered atti- 
tudes at all. The significant items in a test, therefore, are those which re- 
veal the linkages between responses which together make up the totality 
of the attitude. Moreover, these items may take on varied meanings for 
different testees depending upon the clustering of other items in this total- 
ity. He offers many illustrations for these divergences from among the 
responses of the subjects in his research on personality and the economic 
depression. There is a brief bibliography and an index. The word 
"liaison," used to denote the linkages of elements in an integrated atti- 


tude, is consistently misspelled throughout! 
KIMBALL YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin 


Peace or War? A Conference at the University of Minnesota April 7-9, 
1937. Edited by Hanorp S. QuicrEv. (“Day and Hour Series of the 
University of Minnesota," Nos. 17 and 18.) Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1937. Pp. 205. $0.50. 

Neutrality and Collective Security: Lectures on the Harris Foundation, 
1936. Edited by Quincy Wricut. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. Pp. xviii+ 277. $2.50. 

Analysis of the Problem of War. By CLYDE Eaciteton. New York: Ron- 
ald Press, 1937. Pp. v4- 132. $1.50. 

The Causes of War and the Conditions of Peace. By Quincy WRIGHT. 
(“Publications of the Graduate Institute of International Studies,” 
No. 14.) London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co., 1935. 
Pp. xi+148. $5.00. 

The first book, a collection of essays, is instructive and well balanced. 
There are few volumes which will serve as a better introduction to the 
present international crisis. In three economic contributions by Benjamin 
B. Wallace, Alvin H. Hansen, and David Bryn-Jones the popular dis- 
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tinction between “haves” and “have-nots” is effectively criticized. The 
economists hasten to point out that the basic causes of our international 
confusions are political rather than economic in character. The political 
scientists—William Y. Elliot and Peter H. Odegard—tend to explain the 
situation in terms of ideology, myth, symbols, prestige, and other none 
too clearly defined concepts—a procedure which is probably as indicative 
of the state of the social sciences as of the bewildering irrationality of in- 
ternational politics. Two other contributions deal with conflicting politi- 
cal interests in Europe (H. C. Deutsch) and in the Far East (H. F. Mac- 
Nair). William T. Stone and Adam E. Potts survey American military 
policy, and E. W. Turlington and P. B. Potter discuss the means of secur- 
ing peace. According to Professor Potter the critical situation of the 
League of Nations can be remedied if two nations change their attitudes— 
the United States and Germany. 

The Harris Foundation Lectures of 1936 contain a somewhat long- 
winded discussion of the problem of collective security by Sir Alfred 
Zimmern in terms of the distinction between welfare politics and power 
politics, two short essays by W. C. Dodd and Edwin de Witt Dickinson, 
and a lucid review of the attitudes of congressmen toward neutrality by 
Charles Warren. The latter’s survey of the various groups of opponents 
to the neutrality legislation and the analysis of their motivations is a 
valuable contribution to political sociology. The volume includes an ap- 
pendix of some seventy-five pages composed of documents relating to the 
Italo-Ethiopian War. 

In his analysis of the problem of war Professor Eagleton takes as his 
starting-point that war is a method of settling international conflicts. As 
long as one cannot remove the causes of those conflicts, all attempts to 
abolish war by disarmament, restrictions of arms traffic, education, out- 
lawry, passive resistance, etc., are bound to fail, since those methods mere- 
ly cure symptoms. Moreover, they often obscure the real issue. The au- 
thor holds that the only way of controlling war is collective action. There 
is no alternative to the League of Nations but a better League of Nations, 
i.e., an international organization that would be willing and strong enough 
to establish its authority, if need be, by force. One should like to see the 
author supplement his vigorous critique of the rejected methods by an 
analysis of the political implications of his own proposal. This neglect 
renders this otherwise powerful book somewhat enigmatic at its most vital 
point. 

Professor Quincy Wright presents his book as a mere outline for a trea- 
tise on the causes of war. It is, in fact, one of the most comprehensive and 
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systematic studies in the field. The book consists of a series of lectures 
held at the Graduate Institute of International Studies at Geneva in 
October and November, 1934. It summarizes the studies on the causes of 
war that have been conducted since 1927 at the University of Chicago un- 
der the chairmanship of the author. 

Four main conditions of peace are enumerated: a desire for peace, an 
adequate organization of the world-community, the realization of inter- 
national Jaw, and the continuous application of peaceful techniques for 
preventing extreme departures from equilibrium among the material 
forces of the state. Stated negatively they constitute the four causes of 
war. All classifications of the causes of war are necessarily incomplete’ 
because they reduce the complexity of history to a rational scheme. Not 
the predictive or control value can be the ultimate justification of such a 
scheme but its instrumental value for rendering historical experience in- 
telligible from a specific point of view. As such the scheme is better than 
many others that have been proposed. In view of the fact that the eco- 
nomic causation of war has been widely discussed and often overempha- 
sized, one should not argue with the author about his neglect of the inter- 
relation between war and the economic system of society. Professor 
Wright’s foci of interest are political, legal, and psychological rather than 
economic in character. . 

One might take exception to a few points made in the book. The chap- 
ter on the historical fluctuations of war appears to me a startling but not 
very far-reaching result of the author's preoccupation with predictive val- 
ues. The three longest "cycles" which he tries to establish are hardly 
worth the labor it took to collect the evidence for them, and one might 
doubt whether the evidence is sufficient. Taken as a whole, however, the 
book is distinguished by historical perspective, balanced judgment, and a 
successful integration of material from various branches of the social sci- 
ences, It contains a valuable bibliographical Appendix. 


Hans SPEIER 
New School for Social Research 


The Profits of War through the Ages. By RICHARD LEWINSOHN. New York: 
E. P. Dutton Co., 1937. Pp. 287. $3.00. 


The Profits of War purports to be a “systematic and comprehensive 
historical survey of the forms of profit accruing through war.” It includes 
chapters on “The Generals,” “The Financiers,” “The Armament Firms," 
“The Contractors,” and “The Speculators.” A portion of the evidence 
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which it presents is drawn from classical times, but the greater part of the 
material relates to the period when warfare ceased to be a private enter- 
prise conducted by ambitious individuals and became the chief business 
of the modern state. As a result of his survey, the author concludes that 
the most successful war profiteers are no longer generals and statesmen 
but businessmen. He is also convinced that “there is no one today in-any 
country who is ready to come forward openly to defend the profits of 
war.” The book, translated from the French, consists of a moderately 
well-written series of essays. The term “profits” is loosely used to mean 
emoluments or gross returns. The disastrous unprofitableness of many 
wars is completely overlooked. The Profits of War will make pleasant 
reading for many a general reader in this very important field, but it is 
neither systematic nor is it a comprehensive survey of the material which 


it purports to cover. 
purp n Scorr NEARING 


Ridgewood, New Jersey 


And So to War. By Husrert Herrinc. New Haven: Yale University 

Press, 1938. Pp. iv+178. $2.00. 

Peace talk covered up the war preparations that were in full swing be- 
tween 1910 and August, 1914. The situation today is essentially the same. 
While statesmen profess their peaceful intentions, war preparations on an 
unprecedented scale are going forward. This, in a few words, is Mr. Her- 
ring's thesis, and he supports it with a wealth of scattered illustrative 
materia]. 

And So to War deals briefly with the episodes of 1914. The bulk of 
both argument and data relate to contemporary events. It is, of course, 
impossible for Mr. Herring to prove his thesis as effectively for 1938 as he 
attempts to prove it for 1914. Much of the evidence is still locked away in 
the vaults of state departments. Instead of attempting such a proof, he 
very wisely confines himself to an extensive presentation of factual ma- 
terial which, in its entirety, piles up a prima facie case of staggering con- 
clusiveness. 

'The author's chief object is to convince his reader that the Western 
world is hurdling toward war. Unquestionably, he succeeds in this en- 
deavor. He is less concerned and less successful in offering any alternative 
to the unceasingly threatening war menace. Itisnotenough to know that 
war is coming. Millions feel that now the urgent problem is to know how 
to act so that there will be less likelihood of another general war threat at 


some time in the immediate historic future. 
: Scott NEARING 


Ridgewood, New Jersey 
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Problems of the Pacific, 1936. Edited by Witttam L. HOLLAND and KATE 
L. MzrcHgLL. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. ix-+ 
470. $5.00. 

The Problem of Peaceful Change in the Pacific Area. By Henry F. ANGUS. 
London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. vii4- 193. 
$2.00. 

These two volumes add to an already lengthy list of works published for 
or by the Institute of Pacific Relations, an unofficial international or- 
ganization that since 1925 has concerned itself with the problems of Pacific 
countries. The first, prepared by members of its staff, represents the pro- 
ceedings of the sixth conference of the organization, held at Yosemite, 
California, in August, 1936. Some two hundred picked members from 
eleven countries came prepared through extensive preliminary research 
and local group study to discuss the theme, “Aims and Results of Social 
and Economic Policies in Pacific Countries." This volume integrates and 
interprets in skilful fashion the round-table discussions relating to the 
roles played by the United States, Japan, the U.S.S.R., and China; it also 
presents six of the most important “data papers." Students of political 
Science and economics particularly will find this volume, as its predeces- 
sors, a vital source for the understanding of affairs in the Pacific and 
Orient. 

'The second volume, by a professor of economics in the University of 
British Columbia, is an essay assessing the significance of the work done 
so far by the Institute of Pacific Relations, in relation to the problem of 
"peaceful change." It reviews the discussions of the six conferences, the 
informational data papers now numbering many hundreds, and the major 
research projects—dozens of them already published, these ranging 
through such topics as population and migration, communications, land 
utilization, agrarian problems, industrialization, trade and tariffs, stand- 
ards of living, conflicts in the Orient, "native" peoples, education, and the 
adequacy of peace machinery in the Pacific. The author sees the activities 
of the Institute as affording a vital exchange of views and laying bare 
essential facts, hence genuinely contributing toward adjustment of many 
problems that hardly allow of a frontal attack because of their explosive 
political nature. 

FELIX M. KEESING 
University of Hawaii 
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Our Racial and National Minorities. Edited by Francis J. Brown and 
JOSEPH SALABEY RoUckK. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937. Pp. xxi+ 
877. $5.00. 

This compilation adds another volume to the textbook-writing in the 
general field of American immigration. It is the work of thirty-nine con- 
tributors working under the direction of two editors who also contribute 
generously to the content. The book claims to be unique in that it in- 
cludes all immigrant groups, stresses the effect that immigrants have on 
the American culture, analyzes the social problems resulting from the 
presence of immigrants, and gives the solution to the problems. The 
editors are motivated by the desire to decrease racial and social friction; 
they believe that assimilation has failed, and they find a real solution in 
“cultural pluralism.” 

In two introductory chapters minorities are defined in terms of ethno- 
centric and prejudicial attitudes, and the solution of minority problems is 
to change attitudes by showing their false basis. Part II of the volume is 
made up of brief sketches of forty-one national and racial groups in 
America. These are for the most part narrative appreciations covering 
such items as the reasons for emigration, settlement in America, distribu- 
tion in the United States, assimilation and participation in American life, 
and an enumeration of individuals who have made some contribution to 
American life. The chapters of Part III are chiefly given to comment on 
immigrant groups in relation to certain major institutions, and Part IV 


contains the solution. 
E. B. REUTER 


University of Iowa 


Race: A Study in Modern Superstition. By JAcQUES Barzun. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937. Pp. x4-353. $2.50. 


The author explains that this volume was published “to discharge two ' 
heartfelt obligations": one to the American Council of Learned Societies 
for subsidizing eighteen months of foreign travel and study; the other to 
share a body of racial facts the possession of which he “‘felt as a burden and 
a responsibility." 

In scholarship the book is immature. The author has imperfectly mas- 
tered his own thesis, and his presentation of conflicting doctrine is neither 
adequate nor systematic. But, since the book is designed to show "'the 
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general educated reader" “how equally ill-founded are the commonplace 
and the learned view of race,” one expects something other than a calm 
presentation of evidence. 

E. B. REUTER 


University of Iowa 


These Foreigners. By Witttam SEABROOK. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

& Co., 1938. Pp. 358. $2.50. 

This volume by a successful, popular writer presents his experiences 
and impressions as he visited various immigrant groups in different parts 
of America. The author plainly states that he is not interested in discuss- 
ing the immigration problem in a technical or comprehensive manner. 
The narrative describes actual interviews with representatives of foreign 
groups with no attempts made to conceal identifying information. This 
realistic method of reporting makes interesting reading, but is suitable 
only for a volume in which critical or adverse comments are kept at a 
minimum. The author’s emphasis is upon the contributions made by our 
foreign groups and the remarkable progress they have made toward as- 
similation into American life. The five groups dealt with are the Scan- 
dinavian, Italian, German, Polish, and Russian. 


Jesse F. STEINER 
University of Washington 


Environment, Race, and Migration. By GrrrvitH TAYLOR. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xv-+483. $4.00. : 
This book, the author states, is "in a sense" a new edition of his 

Environment and Race (1927), but additional material on modern migra- 

tions, especially a large section on the settlement of Canada, have justified 

expanding the title. The new portions made the book somewhat hetero- 
geneous, though there is throughout the common thesis that physical 
, environment plays a dominant role in the distribution of humans over the 
earth. Professor Taylor's viewpoint leads him (p. 460) to conceive geog- 
raphy as the fundamental “correlative science,” linking the “environmen- 
tal sciences” of astronomy, geology, physics, and botany with the “human 
sciences," economics, anthropology, etc. If, however, the geographer is to 

assume successfully the role of correlator, he will have to bestir himself a 

great deal more than is done in this book to keep up with the scientific 

fields he wishes to integrate. Actually the sections which comprise the 
revised form of Environment and Race would seem to indicate that at least 
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the anthropologists have been taking a vacation for a decade. Only two 
or three sources later than 1926 are cited, while a reference of 1923 is still 
called recent (p. 106). The definitive works of Hooton, Buxton, and 
others in the racial field are unmentioned. The author’s “migration-zone 
theory of racial evolution" is reiterated without awareness of the shat- 
tering effects of genetic research upon the older ideas concerning unit 
races. His brief and thin comments on miscegenation have no reference 
beyond 1925. His anthropometric (he calls them “ethnological’’) criteria 
include no mention of blood groupings. His regional surveys are in some 
instances real museum pieces; for example, the material and references on 
Polynesia give no hint that intensive work has been carried on by Bishop 
Museum and other scientists for seventeen years in this area. Sociologists 
will be interested in his adoption of the term “cult” to signify a culture. 
When, however, the critic has had his say, the fact remains that the 
geographic approach used in the book and its dozens of sketch maps can 
be exceedingly helpful to the discriminating teacher and student. Fur- 
thermore, anyone who has the courage to try himself out on comprehen- 
sive integrative hypotheses, setting up so to speak a target for the 
specialists to shoot at, deserves some bouquets along with the brickbats. 


FELIX M. KEESING 
University of Hawaii 


Dahomey: An Ancient West African Kingdom. By MELVILLE J. HER- 
skovirs. New York: J. J. Augustin, 1938. Vol I: Pp. xxi4-402; Vol. 
II: Pp. xiv+407. $12. 

'This work takes its place among the major ethnographic monographs. 
It is based on six months of field work by Dr. and Mrs. Herskovits, and 
on a study of the relevant published literature. Its value and depend- 
ability are enhanced by the author's long study of Negro peoples. “The 
illustrations are abundant, well selected, and admirably reproduced. 
There is a good index and a bibliography. 

The treatment is a straightforward, topical description of the culture. 
The author assembled his facts with reference to no special questions as to 
the nature of social behavior or of society. The work “aims at extending 
our knowledge of primitive life in general, and of the culture... . de- 
scribed in particular. In addition, it is intended to provide material for 
those students of New World Negro culture who wish to know more fully 
the mode of life of the peoples from whom were drawn the ancestors of the 
Negroes who today inhabit the Americas." These objectives are amply 
realized. 
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In a brief review one can do little more than call attention to one con- 
sideration out of many to which the materials here published are relevant. 
The Dahomeans are interesting as an indigenous, non-European group 
with some of the features of civilized, rather than primitive, societies. 
The society comprised perhaps a quarter of a million people; the capital, 
Abomey, was a city of tens of thousands of inhabitants. The city dwellers 
looked down on the rural dwellers. The division of labor was extraordina- 
rily specialized, and the governmental institutions very complex. A census 
was taken under the native monarchy. There were important markets, 
and money. On the other hand, the religion and magical life strongly rep- 
resented the sacred element in society, and the clan system was strong. 
In such a society how freely did Maine's “Rule of the Market" apply? 
The matter is not fully dealt with, but apparently there were important 
limitations on a freely competitive price, at least in the case of many 
commodities. 


RoBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 


Man and Culture. By CLARK WissrER. 6th ed. New York: Thomas Y. 

Crowell Co., 1938. Pp. xi4-365. $2.75. 

'This well-known book is almost unchanged from the first printing in 
1923 except that the last twenty-four pages, dealing chiefly with the rela- 
tions of culture to population, have been re-written. This section now 
points out some of the ways in which culture affects the numbers and sex 
or age distribution of a population, but always within limits biologically 
fixed. The conclusion of the work is also re-written; before it had a 
eugenic trend, and spoke of the Nordics as the immediate hope of the 
world; now the author says little on these subjects but instead stresses the 
importance of the study of culture for social control Students of what 
Sumner called crescive institutions may not accept Dr. Wissler's state- 
ments in these concluding paragraphs, that advance in culture and 
civilization came when man "reflected" upon what he was doing and 
what he could do to improve it. “There soon came a time" (to quote one 
passage) “when he reflected upon the fact that he herded together, or 
perhaps that he could herd still more and thus increase his security and 
broaden his life. Out of these reflections, bit by bit, came tribal organiza- 
tions with all the fundamental functions of government." 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 
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I Fattori biologici dell’ ordinamento sociale. By Livio Livr. Padova: Casa 

Editrice Dott. (Antonio Milani), 1937. Pp. 302. L. 35. 

The author of this monograph contends that societal forms should be 
considered as consequences of the biological characteristics of the various 
species. Human society cannot be understood unless it is viewed and 
studied in the light of man's unique biological characteristics which in- 
fluence the development of human social forms. In discussing these unique 
characteristics, Livi concludes that the following are important: the life- 
span, the physical growth span, fertility, sex differentiation, the length of 
the period of gestation, and the biological characteristics of the newborn. 
These natural factors have been basic in the formation of permanent 
monogamous families and well-integrated hierarchical social groups. Such 
forms of human association are therefore the natural consequences of 
man's biological inheritance. The author then goes on to point out that 
Italy's demographic policy rests upon these unique human biological 
characteristics and must therefore be considered as being of universal 


value. 
Erro D. MONACHESI 
University of Minnesota 


Cooperation or Coercion? By L. P. Jacks. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1938. Pp. xxvii+153. $2.00. 

Wide cleavages of opinion have developed in current discussions over 
the alternative paths of isolation, alliances, and collective security. Even 
those who believe most in the co-operative principles underlying the col- 
lective security system of the League of Nations are divided in their ad- 
viée concerning the next step in rebuilding an international community 
based upon peace. Among these is L. P. Jacks, who argues that the prime 
essential for reviving the League is the removal of the sanctions clause 
and of all possibility that force will be used in the name of the League. 
He urges that the League of Nations devote its energies to co-operation 
on those matters on which nations most obviously will co-operate and 
leave to alliances outside the League the task of uniting nations for mili- 
tary action. He hopes that with the expansion of co-operation there will 
be a contraction of military efforts. 

Part I of this volume is devoted to a critical but sympathetic examina- 
tion of the philosophy and the record of the League of Nations. Strangely 
lacking from this appraisal is any mention of the most obvious fact of 
post-war history, namely, that the breakdown of the Geneva machinery 
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after 1929 was primarily due to the economic chaos attending the world- 
wide depression. . ts 

The writer ignores the fact that from 1921 to about 1929 the leading 
nations followed at the same time policies of political co-operation and of 
economic warfare. The international insecurity of the 1930’s is the con- 
sequence of those conflicting policies. Mr. Jacks, however, attributes the 
failures of the League since 1931 to its structure, and, particularly, to the 
presence of Article XVI. 

Again, he overlooks the fact that the policies of economic nationalism 
followed by nearly all the nations were causes also of the failure of the 
League’s many efforts at international economic co-operation. How great 
the League’s efforts were in this direction is apparently not known to 
Mr. Jacks. 

His plan of co-operation, outlined in Part II, is that nations undertake 
a proportionate cut in their armament-building programs and use the 
savings toward creating an “international fund" for "promoting and 
financing economic cooperation on definite lines." The “definite lines" 
are to include stabilization of currencies, lowering of tariff barriers, dis- 
tribution of raw materials, promotion of international social services, and 
assistance for nations afflicted by natural calamities. Actually, the failure 
to get these things done before has not been due to want of the idea or to 
lack of effort on the part of the League of Nations. Pressure groups with- 
in nations have caused the national welfare to be sold out for the good of 
immediate individual gains. The domination of the idea of war economy 
over welfare economy has divorced international trade from ideas of wel- 
fare based upon rising standards of living. Unless, therefore, some evi- 
dence can be given by the author that these forces will be less potent in the 
immediate future, there is no reason to assume that in this proposal alone 
will be found any more successful step toward achieving world-peace. 
Moreover, so long as the author is willing to allow the use of military co- 
ercion to go uncontrolled by the international community, there is no 
reason for any nation to forego the temporary benefits of policies of eco- 
nomic nationalism. Finally, what prospect is there that countries whose 
success in world-politics today seems to depend upon armaments and 
regimented foreign trade will be willing freely to give up these essentials 
of their foreign policy? 

'There is no doubt that the establishment of peace today involves a 
consideration of a multitude of factors, including armaments, currency 
stabilization, and reduction of trade barriers, and that simple reliance 
upon force, even if used in the name of the international community, is 
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not enough. However, is there any e evidence at alf that at this juncture of 
world-affairs we can hope, to re-establish, „prosperity and peace through 
international trade without also organizing, physical force under an inter- 
national community—no matter how inadequate—based upon law? 


WALTER H. C. LAvEs 
University of Chicago 


Liberalism and Social Action. By Jonn Dewey. (Page-Barbour Lectures.) 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. Pp. viii--93. $1.50. 

This prolegomenon to a “program for renascent liberalism” is essen- 
tially an attempt to justify the current use of the word “liberal” in a “radi- 
cal” sense. "Earlier liberalism regarded the separate and competing eco- 
nomic action of individuals as the means to social well-being as the end. 
We must reverse the perspective and see that socialized economy is the 
means of free individual development as the end” (p. go). Socialism thus 
appears to be a modernized form of nineteenth-century liberalism. Two 
main arguments are advanced by the eminent philosopher to support this 
contention according to which Leon Trotzky might be as good a “liberal”’ 
at present as Adam Smith was in his day. 

First, he argues (chap. i) that liberalism has undergone several trans- 
formations and that its meaning was in each period "adapted to contem- 
porary conditions,” thus providing each time "the doctrine needed by 
those who controlled the economic system." Liberty means liberation 
from oppression, and oppression changes from century to century. Of 
course, this formal argument by reference to alleged historical necessities 
could be, and more than occasionally has been, used as a justification for 
antiliberal movements. If historical “conditions” and "needs" (ie., for ` 
success) are the supreme standard by which to justify one's liberalism, 
then, of course, Machiavelli and Hitler may be great liberals. As a matter 
of fact, the latter actually claims to have “liberated” the Germans from 
oppression; so also do Stalin and Mussolini. How is it possible to com- 
bine this unethical historicism with Professor Dewey's own emphasis on 
the "enduring values for which earlier liberalism stood,” such as “liberty” 
of the individual? 

The answer is his second argument—that liberty was misinterpreted 
by the earlier liberals. They did not appreciate that economic equality is 
essential for liberty and “fell back upon the natural inequalities of indi- 
viduals,” instead of realizing the necessity of their “genuine liberation.” 
They émphasized the rule of psychological laws governing the individual 
and overlooked the fact that intelligence itself and all its products are due 
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to collective action dnd to association. Iather than to the individual. 
Again, Professor Dewey does, not seém ‘to have as much as a suspicion 
that this line of. thought almost verbatim follows the famous totalitarian 
thesis of the “atomistic”. character of liberal society—a thesis which 
underlies the fascist arid communist postulate to subordinate the individ- 
ual to the state. But the totalitarians are aware of the logical impossibil- 
ity of doing what Dr. Dewey undertakes—namely, of attempting to add 
dignity to a totalitarian philosophy by bringing it over the identical de- 
nominator with the fundamentally opposed social system. 
MELCHIOR PALYI 
University of Chicago 


Public Opinion and the Individual. By GARDNER MurPHY and RENsIS 
LikEeRT. New York: Harper & Bros., 1938. Pp. ix-+316. $3.00. 
This valuable monograph contains the results of a survey made to de- 

termine the origin and development of attitudes of college students re- 

garding internationalism, imperialism, the Negro, and the economic order. 

The survey was begun in December, 1929. The authors employed scales 

for measuring attitudes and supplemented these measurements with a 

study of a number of background factors that were believed to be basic 

in the development of attitudes. This phase of the research was followed 
by an intensive study of the personal characteristics of a small group of 
students in order to check further the results obtained by the employment 
of scales. This part of the work was further elaborated by the collection 

of autobiographies, four of which are reproduced in full in the book. A 

comparison of the data assembled in these autobiographies with the scores 

achieved by these same individuals on the four attitude scales indicated 
that in general attitudes could be predicted. 

Approximately five years after the first study had been made the au- 
thors retested a number of the students and discovered that in general the 
attitudes of those tested had tended toward radicalism. This shift, the 
authors cautiously conclude, may have been the result of a better and 
wider acquaintance on the part of those tested with the political and eco- 
nomic problems of the day. 

Drs. Murphy and Likert have made a significant contribution to the 
field of attitude study, and they have, in addition, indicated a number of 
new fields of research that should be cultivated in the near future. 


Erro D. MoNACHESI 
University of Minnesota 
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Introduction à la sociologie. By ANDRÉ pe Mapay. Paris: Librairie 
Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence; Bibliothéque Sociologique In- 
ternationale, 1938. Pp. 149. ; 
This slender volume is of an entirely different character from those 

commonly published in the United States under the title “Introduction 

to Sociology." American readers would anticipate its character more ac- 
curately if it had borne some such designation as “Prolegomena to Sociol- 
ogy." Professor Maday has reviewed the conceptions of society and of the 
science of sociology that are set forth or implied in the works of numerous 
predecessors and has stated his own, which are in agreement on the whole 
with those held by leading sociologists in this country today. He presents 
as the foundation of his own social philosophy the “‘intentionalist” con- 
ception of the motives underlying social phenomena, which he expresses 
in three theses: (r) men invariably have an end in view, an intention, 
when they act and create institutions; (2) this end can be idealistic (al- 
truistic) or materialistic (egoistic); (3) in the choice of means, the action 
of men, individually or in groups, takes place under the strict rule of utili- 
tarianism (materialism). 

American sociologists will find little that is new to them, but some ideas 
that are well expressed and not too generally grasped, in this book. The 
volume has a complete index of names but lacks a subject index. 


Frovp N. House 
University of Virginia 


Principles of Sociology. By EDWARD ALSworTH Ross. 3d ed. New York: 

Appleton-Century Co., 1938. Pp. xxvi-+728. $4.00. 

This edition of Professor Ross's well-known text follows closely that of 
1930. The division into eleven parts is retained. There are a few changes 
in the location of chapters, some change in chapter titles, and the omis- 
sion of some old and the addition of some new matter. The format of the 
book has been somewhat improved: the lines are reduced from four and 
one-half to four inches—with a consequent increase in the number of 
pages from 592 to 728—the printing is now on "slick" paper, and the 
covers have been changed from black to red. 

The essential character of' the text material remains as before, The 
book is kept interesting, on the one hand, by startling statements, a popu- 
lar style and vocabulary, a rich assortment of concrete and anecdotal 
material, and a wealth of naive and common-sense generalization and, on 
the other hand, by avoiding fundamental definition and analysis which 
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make for slow and heavy reading. The superficial character of the book is, 
of course, deliberate and intentional: the author frankly points out that 
adequate discussion “is not my idea of how to make sociology appeal- 
ing." 
E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Fundamentals of Sociology. By Louis A. BoerTIGER. New York: Ronald 

Press Co., 1938. Pp. xiii4-752. $4.00. 

This volume is offered as a systematic text. Since the various social and 
institutional problems are aspects of a particular culture and can be 
treated and solved only through an accurate understanding which, in 
turn, depends upon an understanding of the historic events which deter- 
mined their form and nature, the basic facts of sociology can be made in- 
telligible to the student only by giving consideration to the great historical 
movements. In harmony with this position, the text is given a very 
“definite historical perspective." It is, however, something more as well 
as something less than a philosophy of history. 

The volume is organized into four parts. Part L, "Introduction," hasa 
preliminary discussion of the content of sociology, a chapter on “The 
Cultural Cycle," and a discussion of various human biases. Part II, on 
“The Social Process," discusses some fifteen fundamental processes ar- 
ranged, for the most part, as opposing pairs: invention and imitation, 
conflict and co-operation, individualization and socialization, superordina- 
tion and subordination, incentive and deterrence, association and dissocia- 
tion, competition and regulation, and social integration. In Part ITI, “Hu- 
man Traits and the Social Process,” attention is given to human heredity, 
racial traits, and other aspects of the original nature in relation to and in 
determination of cultural phenomena and personal behavior. Part IV, 
“Social Structures," treats certain aspects of collective behavior, certain 
social problems as poverty and relief and crime and punishment, and 
other matters such as population movements, religion and science, mar- 
riage and the family, and politics and the state. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Persons and Periods: Studies. By G. D. H. Core. London: Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd., 1938. Pp. vii--333. $3.75. 
This book is in no sense a history of English social thought in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It does not pretend to be. It is only 
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a collection of essays written by the author at various times and in the 
main already published in various periodicals. It omits the most sig- 
nificant names in English social philosophy in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, such as Locke, Hume, Adam Smith, Adam Ferguson, 
Malthus, Herbert Spencer, and all the rest. It is a series of readable and 
significant essays upon those who are generally regarded as minor writers, 
beginning with Daniel Defoe and ending with William Morris, Henry 
Ford, and the Webbs. It also has significant chapters upon Rousseau and 
Marx. 

There is little or no connection between these essays. The different 
thinkers are not presented as so many manifestations of one continuous 
stream of social thought. Nevertheless, the book is valuable in the study 
of social thinking in Great Britain because it presents an interpretation 
of different writers, which is at once sane and readable. This is par- 
ticularly true of the essays on Robert Owen, Rousseau, and Marx. The 
book is therefore valuable for reference in the study of these thinkers. 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
Duke University 


Etude critique sur la sociologie de Herbert Spencer. By E. DIACONIDE. 
Paris: Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1938. Pp. 
viil4- 375. 

The influence of Herbert Spencer on the development of sociology 
down to the present time has, of course, been enormous; it should not be 
difficult to show that there is still a great deal in current sociological 
thought that is unmistakably Spencerian in origin. Whether this is a suff- 
cient reason for the publication, in our time, of further critical studies of 
Spencer's work is a question which various reputable contemporary soci- 
ologists will probably answer differently. Even if the possible utility of 
further studies of the sociology of Spencer be conceded, one may still 
doubt the value of one more extended summary of Spencer's sociological 
ideas. In his Critical Study of the Sociology of Herbert Spencer, M. Diaco- 
nide has done little more than this; the "critical" portion of the book con- 
sists simply of brief remarks incorporated in the text and in occasional 
footnotes, plus an excellent concluding chapter of twenty-four pages. 
The author's critical judgment of the sociology of Spencer is substantially 
that generally held; however, he has made some interesting remarks con- 
cerning the relation of Spencer’s sociological theories to the life of his time, 
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his social standing, and the peculiarities of his early life. Diaconide in- 
corporates in his conclusion the following remarkable thesis: "Sociology 
properly so-called will be neither more nor less than the history of sociolog- 
ical doctrines, of social systems, put forth up to this day, carefully exam- 
ined, and presented chronologically in a critical spat but without a word 
of apologetics.” 


Frovp N. House 
University of Virginia 


The Abbé du Bos—His Advocacy of the Theory of Climate: A Precursor 
of Johann Gotifried Herder. By ARMIN Hayman KoLLER. Champaign, 
Ill.: Garrard Press, 1937. Pp. vi4-128. $1.75. 

Joseph de Maistre and Giambaitista Vico: Italian Roots of De Maistre’s 
Political Culture. By Erro Granturco. Columbia University Ph.D. 
thesis. Privately printed, 1937. Pp. x+240. 


These two modest volumes are contributions to the history of ideas 
primarily and only somewhat remotely to the literature of sociology. 
'Their authors have added something by scholarly investigation to our 
readily available resources for the study of the intellectual history of west- 
ern Europe during the brilliant period that dates from the early eighteenth 
into the nineteenth century. From the standpoint of the student of the 
development of sociology, the outstanding names of the period include 
those of Vico, whose Scienza nuova first appeared in 1725; Montesquieu, 
who published the Spirit of the Laws in 1748; and Herder, pioneer writer 
on the philosophy of history, whose Ideen first appeared serially 1784- 
189r. A notable feature of the work of Montésquieu and Herder was their 
emphasis on environmental, and particularly climatic, influences on man 
and society. Dr. Koller, who is assistant professor of German in the Uni- 
versity oi Illinois, has marshaled evidence from Du Bos's Réflexions 
critiques sur la poésie et sur la peinture, first published in x719, to show 
that in this emphasis he anticipated and influenced the other two better- 
known writers, though much of Du Bos's analysis of climatic influences 
seems quite fantastic from the standpoint of modern science. 

Gianturco, who teaches French, Spanish, and Italian literature at 
Catholic University, presents in a Columbia University thesis an able re- 
view of the political theory of De Maistre, who was an outstanding and 
capable opponent of the eighteenth-century antimonarchists, with espe- 
cial reference to the influence of Vico on De Maistre. Although character- 
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ized by a monarchist, traditionalist, and ecclesiastical bias, De Maistre’s 
reasoning is of considerable interest to modern sociologists. 

Both books are unfortunately lacking in indexes; Gianturco has, how- 
ever, supplemented his study with an elaborate bibliography. 


Frovp N. HOUSE 
University of Virginia 


The Politicos, 1865-1896. By MattHew JosEPHSON. New York: Har- 
. court, Brace & Co., 1938. Pp. ix+760. $4.50. 


Mr. Josephson tells his shabby story as well as can be expected. It is 
a dull, drab tale of partisan humbug, chicanery, and corruption—Ameri- 
can politics during the last third of the last century. All the poor, moth- 
eaten puppets are exhibited once more—from Ben Butler, Zach Chandler, 
and Roscoe Conkling down to Ben Tillman, Matt Quay, and Wiliam 
Jennings Bryan. Their fantastic promises before elections and their eva- 
sive treacheries after elections are recited seriatim. It is impossible for the 
author to make as good a story about these miserable marionettes as he 
did about “The Robber Barons” who used them as tools. The fat tome 
is in three sections: “The Reign of the Spoilsmen," “The Reformers,” 
and '"The Uprising of the Nineties." It shows, clearly enough, how the 
techniques of political control changed in accord with the changes in the 
underlying economic forces. The mouthings, or even the sincere ideas, of 
the politicians are seen to have been almost without effect upon the course 
of events. The point of the book is an old one, illustrated in the life of 
every demogogue—the paradox of the tactics of ideology. 

Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 
Bard College 
Columbia University 


The Life of J. H. Stuckenberg, Theologian, Philosopher, Sociologist, Friend 
of Humanity. By Joun O. Evjen. Minneapolis: L. F. Church Pub- 
lishing Co., 1938. Pp. 535. $2.50. 

This is the first adequate account of Stuckenberg's life and the most 
extensive analysis of his theories yet published in this country. The socio- 
logicalis the least emphasized of the three theoretical aspects of his teach- 
ings and is less full than that given in Posada's Sociologia general. The 
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treatment is narrative rather than systematic. The account as a whole 
will help to fill a gap much felt regarding the personality and lifework of 
this early American sociologist. The author was an intimate friend of the 


Stuckenberg family. 
L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


Theory and Art of Mysticism. By RADAHAKAMAL MUKERJEE. London, 
New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co., 1937. Pp. xvi4-308. 
$5.50. 

Although the author asserts in his Preface that mysticism implicates a 
sociólogy, this book is by no means a treatise in sociology; it is a straight- 
forward inquiry into mysticism as such and its varieties, written from the 
standpoint of one who is a reputable sociologist in his own right, but who 
is also obviously deeply appreciative of the values of mystical practices 
and experiences. Mukerjee makes it abundantly clear throughout the 
volume that mysticism is concerned primarily with individuals. To be 
sure, some cults of mysticism have emphasized service to one's fellow-men, 
though by no means all forms of mysticism have done so; and it is also true 
that mysticism characteristically seeks to identify the individual with a 
larger reality, but this larger reality is "something which is above and 
beyond human society"; and the mystic seeks to apprehend it by methods 
which are quite different from the social scientist's search for truth. So- 
cial science, properly understood, yields no conclusions which contradict 
categorically all the conceptions of mysticism; rather, the two operate in 
different universes of discourse. 

Mysticism is a phenomenon of some prevalence and importance in the 
actual world of experience which sociology is seeking to describe, and so far 
as may be, to understand. The sociologist must therefore strive to take it 
into account in his own inquiries, but this is a difficult undertaking. When 
the attempt is made to study mystical phenomena from the standpoint 
of science, they prove to be extremely elusive. This carefully written 
treatise will doubtless be of some assistance to sociologists who find it de- 
sirable for their own purposes to gain some comprehension of mystical 
phenomena. As might be expected, it is concerned mainly with the mysti- 
cisms of the Orient, though the author has not neglected to indicate the 
parallels in Western Christianity, and passing mention is made of a few 


mystical features of savage religions. 
Frovp N. House 
University of Virginia 
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ABSTRACT 


Intellectuals appear to have had more influence in former periods than in our own. 
This influence today has been exaggerated. Intellectuals may influence people’s talk 
more than their actions. They are thought to have caused changes when they merely 
have been foreseeing them a little sooner than the rest. Intellectuals who form their 
opinions upon evidence have little influence today. Since the war, people of intelligence 
have had little or no influence on the course of events. This cannot be attributed to 
democracy because in the totalitarian states their influence is no greater. The large 
social forces are in essence irrational, prompting men to act against the interest of 
mankind and against their own private interests. The man who really acts in accord- 
ance with his own interest is he who believes he is sacrificing himself to a public end. 
Anti-intellectualism arises in situations where strong passions that cannot be gratified 
exist. The intellectual still has influence where passionate issues are not involved, as in 
the field of technology technicians do more to change the face of the world than social 
scientists. But technical change is blind and directionless, without a conception of the 
ends for which men should live. Respect for the intellectual and the sage is in inverse 
proportion to the intelligence of the community; respect for the intellectuals decreases 
with the increase in their numbers. A little education is unsatisfactory because it is just 
enough to subject people to propaganda. Short of complete ignorance for everyone, 
the best thing is a good education for all. This is a pre-condition for the influence of 
intelligence and rationality in the world. Modern means of communication enlarge the 
range of collective hysteria—the great enemy of democracy. A wholesome, happy 
childhood and a critical and skeptical attitude to be developed by education are the 
primary sources of sanity. 


I have been speaking a fair amount and I have become quite 
adept at talking on subjects of which I am completely ignorant, and 
I gather that is what is expected of me tonight. I want, first of all, 
before I embark upon my remarks, to make it perfectly clear to you 
that I am not a social scientist, and I am speaking as an ignoramus. 

* An address to the Sociology Club of the University of Chicago. 
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But, now, having made this statement, I will assume the prophetic 
mantle. 


The way in which the subject, ““The Role of the Intellectual in the | 


Modern World,” appears in my mind is: Has the influence of the . 
intellectual waned?—and more especially of the intellectual who de- ^ 


votes himself to the social sciences, especially in the modern world 
as it is now. And of course I think one naturally looks back to the 
“good old days” when the intellectual really had some influence. 
You all remember the story of Carlyle, when a dinner companion 
said that books never had any influence on the course of events. 
Carlyle replied, “There was a fellow called Rousseau, and they said 
that about his book, and their skins went to bind the second edi- 


tion.” I am afraid few of us can hope for such a success as that. . 


Even if we should have the luck to run to second editions, I’m 
afraid the binding would be of less distinguished stuff, though I 
must say I have often wondered whether Rousseau had any influence 
whatever upon the course of events. 

After all, the course of events was determined by the fact that the 
French were hungry, and they would have been just as hungry if 
Rousseau hadn't existed. Much the same men would have emerged 
at the end, and I am not at all sure that the course of events in 
France would have been different at all if Rousseau hadn't lived. 
But perhaps that is a paradox. 

Of course, it does look as if in the late eighteenth century and 
early nineteenth century intellectuals had much more influence on 
the course of events than they can hope to have now. The influence 
of the Benthamites in England at that time was very real. They 
altered jurisprudence generally. They got an immense amount of 
change in the constitution, and in all sorts of ways they affected the 
course of events. Apart from those from Greece and Palestine, you 
will find them the most influential group of intellectuals that existed. 

German intellectuals had a great deal of influence. The whole of 
the present situation in Germany would have been impossible ex- 
cept for the pioneering work of men of learning. (You have men like 
'Treitschke and the rest of them, and the economists who invented 
or revived the nationalistic kind of economics) You have altogether 
in Germany a whole crowd of professors who gave respectability to 
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the particular brand of nonsense which is now in vogue, and I think 
perhaps they did have some influence on the course of events, but I 
doubt if they had very much. I think all that happened was that 
they were quicker than the others in seeing the kind of nonsense that 
was going to go down, and talked it a little sooner. 

I know there are some people who maintain that the writings of 
Karl Marx have had some influence on the course of events in Rus- 
sia. I think that is also very questionable, just as it is questionable 
whether Rousseau influenced the course of events in France. In the 
main Russia has been engaged in a controversy, such as you find in 
the ancient world, between town and country. The problem for the 
town people was to induce the country people to feed them, because 
the country people didn’t see any use in the people in the town.(So 
that, I think perhaps the influence of the intellectuals in the “golden 
days” is not so great as it seems, looking back. They influenced 
people’s talk, the phrases they used, but I don’t think they influ- 
enced their actions anything like as much as is supposed. The man 
who appears influential is merely the one who sees the change com- 
ing a little sooner and so he is thought to have caused it) 

In the world as it is now, the intellectual, the man, I may say, 
who forms his opinions upon evidence, has painfully little influence. 
Perhaps that always was so. (I don’t know that any of these men I 
have talked about ever formed their opinions on evidence. At the 
time of the Treaty of Versailles there were men who formed a ra- 
tional opinion of the situation but nobody listened to them) The 
economic consequences of “The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace” were, from the private point of view, very pleasing for the 
author, but otherwise I don’t know that the book had any influence 
upon events at all. (From that time onward, at any rate, people who 
had any intelligence had no influence on the course of events. Some- 
times people attribute this to democracy, but I think that is abso- 
lutely wrong, because in the “good old days’’—I mean days as much 
as six years ago—we took the democratic world for granted, and 
when the world was nasty we said it was because of democracy 
But we haven't found that the influence of the intellectuals has in- 
creased in totalitarian states, so I don’t think democracy has any- 
thing to do with the matter at all. 
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: (There are certain large forces in the world, economic forces, and 
nationalistic forces especially, which, so to speak, are in their essence 
irrational. I mean by "irrational" that they prompt men to act in 
ways which are not only against the interest of mankind but against 
their own private interest.) I believe that almost every man’s view 
as to what is to his interest is unduly cynical and that the only man 
who really acts in accordance with his own interest is the man who 
believes he is completely sacrificing himself to some public end. The 
great example of that is how the Quakers got rich. The Quakers in- 
vented the practice of fixed prices in shops by asking what they 
wanted and no more. This was so convenient to purchasers that the 
Quaker shopkeepers made fortunes. If we could all induce ourselves 
to give up the factor of self-interest, we should no doubt all get very 
much richer and very much happier. The things people do are irra- 
tional from their own point of view. 

(Every nation would be richer if every nation abandoned national- 
ism) People who perceive some truth of this kind, that goes against 
popular passions, must either lose all influence or else tell lies. Some 
people choose the one and some the other. If you tell lies you don’t 
do so well as the man who believes them. (That is one of the diffi- 
culties of the intellectual in the modern world where great anti-in- 
tellectual passions are involved. Anti-intellectualism is produced by 
the existence of some very strong passion which is, in the nature of 
things, incapable of being gratified, and therefore people take an ir- 
rational point of view in order not to see that it can’t be gratified. 
I think that is the usual cause of it) i 

I remember at the end of tke war, when some people tried to ex- 
plain to old ladies that the Germans couldn’t pay more than a cer- 
tain amount, and the amount they could pay was not the total dam- 
age due to the war, the old ladies couldn’t understand that because, 
they said, God is good and therefore He must have created a world 
in which the Germans could be suitably punished. People want 
something inherently impossible and so they become anti-intellec- 
tual. 

(The intellectual still has great influence where passionate issues 
are not involved, though more the technician than the social scien- 
tist. The technicians are really the people who count in the world.) 
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It is a painful thought, because I know no technique at all. (But I. 
think we have to face it. Suppose some individual were to invent an 
adequate defense against airplanes! He would do more to transform 
the world than all the preachers that ever existed could do) 

Take again such a question as irrigation. Irrigation in large parts 
of the world—in Egypt, in California, probably even in the Sahara 
and in the center of Australia—is capable of the most enormous 
effects. They are, again, purely technical, and the fact that the tech- 
nician can produce those effects has, in its turn, an immense influence 
on government because great irrigation works have to be govern- 
mental. In fact, all the increase of government activity in the world 
is traceable to technicians. 

Take again such a matter as public health. It is one of the few 
really gratifying features of the modern world that public health has 
quite steadily improved. That is no doubt due to government meas- 
ures, but those government measures in turn are due to purely tech- 
nical things. The people who discovered how to deal with malaria 
and yellow fever, for instance, have been of more social importance, 
I fear, than the people who invented social theories. (The technician, 
all around, is the really big man in the modern world. 

Well now, I don’t want to stop at that, because I don’t think that 
is the end of wisdom in the world. In fact, I think it is the beginning 
of folly. If you allow the world to be run away with by technicians, 
God knows to what they will apply their techniques. In fact, they 
apply their techniques mostly to war. I would rather die of yellow 
fever than of bombs, if the choice were given me. So the technician, 
when he is left alone, hasn’t any guidance in him; he hasn’t any di- 
rection. What he does is blind, and the whole force of modern sci- 
entific industry, scientific technique, in every direction has been 
quite incredibly blind)-just going ahead little bit by little bit, here 
a bit, there a bit, without any great outcome at all, for if the tech- 
nician has done good in this direction and harm in another, the result 
is zero. That isn’t altogether satisfactory. 

(Therefore, one would like, if it were possible, to see some greater 
influence in the world of those who think about human life as a whole 
and have some consideration of the ends of life, some thought as to 
what people should live for.) (Unfortunately, the more civilized the 
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world becomes the less it wants to listen to the sages) In former 
days they were listened to: it was so in England; it was so in Ger- 
many; it was so in China down to the revolution in rg11. It is still 
so in Tibet. In Tibet you can’t get into any of the higher positions 
except that of Dalai Lama without a Doctor’s degree, and a Doctor’s 
degree is much harder to get there than in any white man’s country. 
It takes twenty years. Tibet has a real regard for the intellectual! 
The respect for the intellectual is in inverse proportion to the intelli- 
gence of the community. I know it is very sad. I see you all being 
reduced to tears by this statement. [It is all very sad because the in- 
tellectual, like the beasts in the zoo, is respected for his rarity. 
Where he gets very common he commands very little respect.) 
Then, of course, there is the spread of education, or what is called 
education. I don't know whether you know what I mean. {It is 
something that we teach in the schools and it doesn't seem to me to 
be altogether satisfactory. In the world as it used to be before we 
had compulsory education, there were two rather sharply distin- 
guished classes in every community—one of people who had a great 
deal of education and one of people who had absolutely none. Now, 
on the other hand, there are still people who have a great deal of 
education—many of them I see before me—and the other people 
have some) And that is where the trouble comes in. They have just 
enough to have acquired susceptibility to propaganda. The only 
solution to this problem is to have a very great deal of education all 
around. You can't go back to keeping the bulk of the population 
completely ignorant. Possibly they will be able to in Central Europe, 
but there it would be not only the bulk but the whole population. 
Short of complete ignorance, the best thing is a good education. 
'There is no reason under the sun why everybody shouldn't re- 
main in school up to the age of eighteen. We can amply afford it. 
It wouldn't really cause any serious drain on the resources of any 
country. The drain could be easily made good by cutting down arm- 
aments. A fair percentage, after that, might have a certain modi- 
cum of intelligence. You might then get a new opportunity for in- 
telligence and rationality to influence the world) That is, of course, 
a long story, but I don’t think you can have any hope for it while you 
have the present vast mass of people who are able to read and noth- 
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ing further; who are just, therefore, material for any kind of hysteri- 
cal propaganda.) 

(Hysteria, collective hysteria, is the great danger of the modern 
world. It is a danger generally connected with density of population. 
Density of population does not make people more hysterical, but it 
makes the hysteria more collective) (If you read about revivalists’ 
methods in rural America one hundred years ago, or in rural England 
in the seventeenth century, or in Germany in the sixteenth century, 
or in Russia until the revolution, you will realize that collective 
hysteria is a common phenomenon in village communities) The 
modern methods of communication have diminished that form of 
hysteria but they have substituted a larger collective hysteria. I 
think that is the chief and gravest danger of the modern world, and 
I think it is the thing that people who care for democracy have got 
most to study—how to manage to make populations immune to col- 
lective hysteria. It is à disease. They found out how to deal with 
yellow fever but the mosquito of yellow fever didn’t have political 
power. If it had had, it would have been harder to deal with. Asa 
technical problem, ours is just as soluble. 

I should certainly like to see the attention of students of social 
science focused on this. Every government has a horror of skepti- 
cism because it wants its subjects to think well of it, and only a very 
credulous population could do that. Therefore, every government 
tries to produce credulity. You have got to find some government 
capable of being admired in spite of people’s skepticism, and if you 
don’t, I think the large masses that you have nowadays will just 
destroy each other.( I don’t believe in the rationalizing arguments 
about war. People will tell you that war is due to overpopulation, 
that it is due to all sorts of practical things. Every man, with very, 
very few exceptions, will be a richer man if there is peace than if 
there is war. Therefore, I think the arguments people use to the ef- 
fect that there is profit in going to war are rationalizations, and that 
insanity is at the bottom of their thinking. We have got to try to 
find out how to produce sanity,) 

You will produce sanity by making childhood happy, in the first 
place, and second, by a more or less critical and skeptical attitude. 
Those seem to me the two primary sources of sanity. They are ig- 
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nored throughout the world. In dictatorships pains are taken in 
seeing that children are unhappy, and I think dictators are wise in 
doing that. We have got to do the opposite. I think if you could do 
that the intellectuals might collectively have some influence again. 

I said earlier that the technicians are really the important people 
nowadays, but the psychologists, if they can be really scientific, be- 
come technicians in a certain sphere and acquire the influence that 
technicians have. 

Now, I’ve done my best to speak as if I knew what I was talking 
about, and I must apologize for the element of pretentiousness in my 
remarks. With that, I will sit down. 
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CULTURAL INTEGRATION AND SOCIAL CONFLICT 
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ABSTRACT 


Before hypotheses capable of empirical testing can be deduced from the general 
theory of social conflict causation, sociologists must achieve accurate descriptions of 
the cultural integration existing in a given area at a given time. If the "culture con- 
flict” theory is valid, there should be a diminution of personal and societal conflict 
when there is a diminution of confusion and contradiction in a given culture. Since all 
culture patterns in any society either are waxing, waning, or are in relative equilbrium, 
research shculd determine the rate, direction, and intensity of change. For the United 
States a list of propositions is suggested which might be tested in this way. The mere 
existence of contradictions can be objectively determined. It is necessary to postulate 
some principles of integration before it can be shown which one of the contradictory 
elements is obstructing cultural integration. Such postulates need be valid in no other 
sense than “generally accepted." Cultural confusion in this country derives historically 
from its founding by groups with different cultural backgrounds, with opposing political 
ideas, and with conflicting religious faiths. The contradictory elements were accentu- 
ated by succeeding waves of immigration. Technological development, education, the 
changing status of women, religious revolution, and a trend toward democratization of 
the social order have introduced further conflicting elements. Since change is a funda- 
mental characteristic of all natural phenomena, complete integration is neither possible 
nor desirable. The sane ideal is a rationally directed change based upon scientific 
planning ard control that will reduce societal friction to a minimum. 


(Many sociologists believe that personal and societal conflict in a 
given culture is a function of the contradictory and inconsistent pat- 
terns of behavior within it. This view may be regarded as a general 
theory of social conflict causation.t} In criminology, particularly, the 
“culture conflict” explanation? is applicable, and in an as yet unde- 
termined degree it applies to all forms of personal and societal con- 
flict such as crime, war, industrial strife, race relations, functional 


1 For an early sociological concept of causation see C. H. Cooley, Social Process 
(New York, 1918), esp. pp. 164 ff.; for a recent discussion see A. A. Goldenweiser, “The 
Concept of Causality in the Physical and Social Sciences,” American Sociological Re- 
view, IIL (October, 1938), 624-36. 


2 E. H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology (Philadelphia, 1934), p. 52, and chaps. 
iii-x; M. Ploscowe, “Some Causative Factors in Criminality,” Report of National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforcement (Washington, D.C., 1931), I, 161; and, in 
more sociological terms, T. Sellin, Culture Conflict and Crime (Social Science Research 
Council Bull. 4: [New York, 1938]). P. A. Sorokin has recently given an incisive 
criticism of the particularistic and multiple-factor theories of social causation in “A 
Neglected Factor of War," American Sociological Review, III (August, 1938), 475-86. 
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neuroses and psychoses, suicide, familial disorganization, compensa- 
tory behavior, susceptibility to fads, cults, and “causes.” 

But, before hypotheses capable of empirical testing can be de- 
duced from this general theory, we must achieve accurate descrip- 
tions of the cultural integration existing in a given area at a given 
time. This is a task primarily for sociologists. We must develop a 
valid scientific description of the structure and functioning of our 
culture. Then an objective definition of societal pathology and a 
prescription of societal hygiene and therapy may be based as sound- 
ly upon natural science as are the analogous concepts in medicine. 

What is an integrated culture? What are the fundamental pat- 
terns of behavior in the United States today? To what extent are 
these logically consistent? Which are increasing (or decreasing) in 
dominance? Can these trends be measured, and, more important, 
can what Sumner called the “strain toward consistency,” if it ex- 
ists, be accelerated rationally? In my papers cited above some ap- 
parently conflicting elements in our culture were noted, but nothing 
was said about which ones ought to prevail, or which ones seem like- 
ly to prevail because of increasing extensity or intensity. It is easy 
to make such normative judgments; there might even be consider- 
able agreement among scholars in particular cases, but this would 
throw little light upon conflict causation because it is the inconsisten- 
cies between conduct norms, the confusions and contradictions be- 
tween societally imposed beliefs and behaviors, which are significant. 

What is necessary is scientific determination of cultural integra- 


3 E. Sapir, “Culture: Genuine and Spurious,” American Journal of Sociology, XXIX 
(January, 1924), 401-29; R. Lowie, Are We Civilized? Human Nature in Perspective 
(New York, 1929); S. Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents, trans. J. Reviére (New 
York, 1930); Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (New York, 1934), esp. chap. viii; 
Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (NewYork, 1937); Read Bain, 
“Our Schzoid Culture," Sociology and Social Research, XIX (January-February, 1935), 
266-76; “Sociology and Psychoanalysis,” American Sociological Review, I (April, 
1936), 203~20; J. W. Woodard, “The Relation of Personality Structure to the Structure 
of Culture," American Sociological Review, I (October, 1938), 637-51; L. K. Frank, 
“Society as the Patient," American Journal of Sociology, XLII (November, 1936), 
335-44; H. W. Dunham, “Ecology of the Functional Psychoses in Chicago,” American 
Sociological Review, IL (August, 1937), 467-79; R. E. L. Faris, “Cultural Isolation and 
the Schizophrenic Personality,” American Journal of Sociology, XL (September, 
1934), 155-64; F. M. Keesing, “The Changing Life of Native Peoples in the Pacific 
Area: A Sketch in Cultural Dynamics," American Journal of Sociology, XXXIX. 
(January, 1934), 443-58; H. von Beckerath, “Crisis and Reform of the Western World," 
Social Forces, XIV (December, 1935), 167-85; Robert K. Merton, “Social Structure 
and Anomie,” American Sociological Review, ITI (October, 1938), 672-82. 
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tion. What culture patterns actually exist and to what extent are 
they functionally integrated? If our general theory is valid, there 
should be a diminution of personal and societal conflict when there is 
a diminution of confusion and contradiction in a given culture. A 
well-integrated culture would have a minimum of such behavior no 
matter what its principle or principles of integration might be. It 
is conceivable that a society might have a high degree of what Soro- 
kin calls “logico-meaningful” integration with either a supernatural- 
istic, otherworldly orientation, or its logical opposite.’ In either case, 
we would expect a minimum of personal and societal conflict and 
disorganization. 

There are many generalizations pertaining to our culture on which 
most competent students would agree substantially. (All culture pat- 
terns in any society either are waxing, waning, or are in relative 
equilibrium) Appropriate quantitative research over a sufficient 
length of time could determine rather accurately the rate, intensity, 
and direction of change in these societal variables. Most of the fol- 
lowing twenty-five generalizations can be tested to some extent by 
existing data, and data on the others could be obtained rather easily. 
It is not necessary for my purpose that these generalizations should 
be valid, but it should be noted that they all are capable of objective 
test by any competent investigator. The list is not exhaustive nor 
do the theorems necessarily refer to the “most significant” aspects of 
our culture. They are presented merely as a somewhat concrete 
basis for the subsequent analysis. 

Culture in the United States todzy is characterized (partially) by 
the following propositions: 

«t. Technological mediation of wants and needs—increasing 


2. Use of instrumental communication Cevices—increasing 
3. Rapid transportation—increasing 


* P. A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics (New York, 1937), Vol. I, chaps. 
i and ii; Vol. II, chaps. xv and xvi. I am very suspicious of such theoretical logical 
antitheses as ideational sensate, sacred-secular, status-contract, bourgeois-proletarian, 
military-industrial, primary-secondary, gemeinschafilich-gesellschaftlich, and all the 
rest, with their explicit or implicit Hegelian synthesizing third term. These polaric 
duads (or triads with a middle term) are too simple, too logically loose, often norma- 
tive, unilinear or cyclical, and usually so all inclusive and ill defined that it is difficult 
to test them empirically. The concept of integration expounded by Sorokin and others 
seems sound to me, though I would look for functionally consistent principles of inte- 
gration capable of empirical testing rather than for a or the principle of integration 
which depends for its plausibility mainly upon clever verbal dialectics. 
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X4. Inequality in distribution of wealth and income—increasing (?) 
. Private property operated for maximum private profit—decreasing (?) 
. Governmental regulation and control of goods and services—increasing 
. Religious organization based on supernaturalistic sanctions—decreasing 
. Physical mobility of persons—increasing 
. Vertical mobility (change of status)—decreasing 
10. Patriarchal monogamic family pattern— decreasing 
ii. Universal, free (?), public education—stable; higher education—increasing 
12. Representative government by universal suffrage—stable (in United States, 
at least—we hope) 
13. Widespread membership in fraternal orders—decreasing 
14. Widespread membership in clubs and labor unions—increasing 
15. Free speech, press, opinion, assembly—stable (see No. 12) 
16. Participation and virtuosity in recreation and fine arts—increasing 
17. Economic class consciousness and conflict —increasing 
18. Wasteful exploitation of natural resources—decreasing (?) 
19. Urbanization—increasing 
20. Widespread crime and repressive punitive penology—stable 
21. Control of sickness and death—increasing 
$22. Subordinate status of women and Negroes—decreasing 
23. Services to children—increasing 
24. Private charity and philanthropy—decreasing; public—increasing 
4 25. Military organization—increasing 


oO on Aa 


This too brief cross-sectional picture of our culture is a grievous 
oversimplification. Each generalization could be broken down into 
many relevant propositions to describe types of social behavior 
which are increasing, decreasing, or relatively stable. This probably 
would have to be done before sound answers could be given to the 
questions: “What are the fundamental principles of integration?” - 
“What are the significant functional contradictions?” “Which trends 
are integrative and which, disintegrative?” and perhaps, most im- 
portant, “Can we scientifically control these trends to facilitate a’ 
general functional integration?” 

Probably one of the most inclusive and widely ramifying princi- 
ples of integration in our culture is the dominance of natural science 
with its derivative, machine technology. Back of this is the still 
more general desire for a long life of maximum physiological and 
mental-emotional efficiency according to the norms of our ill-defined 
democratic ideology. This is a normative formulation, to be sure, 
but it is widespread and coercive and may be used as a principle for 
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determining the functional consistency or inconsistency of culture 
elements with each other. "A is unnecessary, however, to postulate 
an all-inclusive principle of integration as a prerequisite for the de- 
termination of contradictory elements in a culture.) The mere ex- 
istence of actually functioning contradictions can be objectively de- 
termined and furnishes the needed theoretical explanation for vari- 
ous forms of personal and societal disorganization. It is necessary to 
have some postulated principles of integration such as those tenta- 
tively proposed above before we logically can choose one of the de- 
fined contradictory elements as facilitating or obstructing cultural 
integration. Any policy of therapy and prevention implicitly or ex- 
plicitly must assume some principles of integration or fundamental 
values. It is not necessary that the postulates shall be valid in any 
other sense than “generally accepted." They have this in common 
with any set of postulates which may be constructed for any pur- 
pose whatever.5 

We may conclude, then, (that any culture element which contra- 
dicts the methodology and verified findings of natural science is dis- 
integrative in our culture) (Thus, all culture elements based upon 
mystical, magical, occult, supernaturalistic, nonsensory data; all 
fantasy, wishful, dereistic, escapist thought and action; all economi- 
cally wasteful and exploitive; all politically inefficient and undemo- 
cratic; all recreationally harmful-to-health; all artistically destruc- 
tive to reason; and all personality thwarting and distorting elements 
in our culture, are contradictory to the foregoing postulated prin- 
ciples of integration) On the basis of this postulation, the contradic- 
‘tions listed in “Our Schizoid Culture" can be assigned logically to 
their proper categories as functionally integrative or disintegrative. ' 
We thus have at hand a rationally plausible general rule for moral 
judgments in our particular culture. 

This general theory is applicable to all types of “antisocial” be- 
havior. We have shown how the concept of cultural contradiction 
may be derived logically from a general theory of cultural integra- 


5 Raymond V.' Bowers, “Conceptual Integration and Sociological Research,” 
American Sociological Review, III (June, 1938), 307-19; see also C. L. Hull, “The 
Conflicting Psychologies of Learning—a Way Out," Psychological Review, XLII 
(November, 1935), 491-516. 
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tion. (An individual criminal is a product of cultural contradiction. 
He is a product of conditioning by conflicting and divisive societal 
elements) To prevent criminality, we must diminish the contradic- 
tory culture patterns. To “cure” a criminal, we must recondition 
him, build up new habits of acting and thinking which are in har- 
mony with the integrative elements of culture.) The more integrated 
the culture is, the easier and more successful our therapy will be. 
Our culture is poorly integrated; therefore, the prognosis for both 
crime prevention and “cure’’ is unfavorable.) The present failure in 
both phases of criminology is a logical deduction from our general 
theory and therefore tends to verify it. If the theory is correct, we 
need not look for great success either in prevention or in “cure,” or 
even in the field of apprehension and conviction, until our culture 
becomes more functionally integrated. The same reasoning applies 
to all other types of personal and societal conflict and maladjust- 
ment. 

What are the general causes of this widespread lack of functional 
integration? Space prevents more than a sketchy account. The ad- 
mirable report of Henry W. Anderson cited below emphasizes the 
idea that the cultural confusion in America is largely historical and 
legalistic. He points out that the colonies were established during 
the transition from the breakdown of the feudal system, with its 
system of duties and obligations, to the system of crown limitations 
and individual rights which culminated in the revolutions of 1649 
and 1688. This period was lawless and anarchic even to a greater 
extent than the pioneer period in America, or the era of industrializa- 
tion and urbanization since 1865. This conflict of rights versus duties 
has produced much of the political, legal, and economic confusion in 
our culture. The theory of inalienable natural rights, never clearly 
defined, has bred fear and repression and the consequent folk-feeling 
that "there ought to be a law," even though the doctrine of rights 
inevitably produces widespread disrespect for law. Added to this is 
the fear of authority expressed in all the postrevolutionary state con- 
stitutions and the conflict of states’ rights with the federal Constitu- 
tion. Anderson thinks this latter conflict was settled by the Civil 
War, but developments since 1933 raise much doubt. 

After noticing the widespread economic exploitation of human 
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and natural resources and the societal psychosis of fear resulting 
from these confused political and legal principles, Anderson con- 
cludes: 

uman experience demonstrates that they who are subject to fear may not know 
freedom, for fear is the mother of repression and repression is the breeding ground 
of lawlessness and crime)... . At every point there is an overemphasis of the 
negative concept of individual or local rights, and a corresponding disregard 
of the affirmative social principle of duties; a reliance upon restrictive and 
prohibitive laws instead of the development of that confidence and selfcontrol 
which are the bases of any system of free popular government; the existence 
of rigid constitutional and legal limitations upon every phase of social action 
with corresponding restraints upon the necessary readjustments to the rapid 
changes in social and economic life; the tendency to substitute fear for faith, 
of legal repression for reasonable social freedom.‘ 

Many other aspects of Colonial culture than the political and legal 
were turbulent, inconsistent, and antagonistic. Many conflicting re- 
ligious faiths sought the right to worship God according to conscience 
(and to deny that right to all others): Quakers, Puritans, Anglicans, 
Baptists and Anabaptists, French Huguenots, Catholics. The 
Dutch, Swedes, French, Spanish, English, Scotch, Welsh, Irish, Ger- 
mans, and Scotch-Irish all came from different cultural backgrounds. 
Their settlements were isolated and developed local cultures differ- 
ent from those in the Old World. To these elements we must add the 
indentured servants, Cavaliers, ne’er-do-wells, actual fugitives from 
justice, adventurers, and Negro slaves. Thus, by 1776, America was 
full of cultural inconsistencies and contradictions, overt and latent 
societal conflicts. The original antagonistic elements had become 
only partially integrated in widely separated culture areas; classes, 
cliques, factions—economic, religious, and political—were numerous 
and well developed. 

By 1820 the slave-cotton culture of the South and the manufac- 
turing, maritime, individual-farm culture of the North had attained 
a semblance of self-conscious unity. However, these areas were 
really far from integrated. The South was split between great plan- 
tation owners with radically different political, religious, and nation- 
al backgrounds; tidewater Virginians, delta Louisianians, and Span- 


6 Henry W. Anderson, “Separate Report," Report of National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement (Washington, D.C., 1931), I, xlii. 
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ish Texans had little in common; there were slaves, poor whites, 
mountain-folk and borderstate settlers. In the North (after 1840) 
there were sharp divisions on slavery, strong anti-Catholic, anti- 
Masonic, anti-immigration parties (especially anti-Irish and anti- 
German), strong tariff and public works (roads and canals, mainly) 
advocates and opponents, a tremendous ferment of communistic and 
religious sectarianism, and rising capital-laborer discontent. From 
both North and South hordes of pioneers were sweeping westward 
uprooting old customs and traditions, confused by the problems of 
establishing a new life in a new land already occupied by a proud 
people with an ancient, fairly well integrated culture. Up to 1865, 
then, little or no cultural integration had been achieved. The unity 
of both North and South during the war was less than we usually 
assume; in any case, it was extremely transitory. 

After the war, conditions changed still more rapidly and accentu- : 
ated rather than diminished the cultural confusion. The pioneers 
went west until by 1890 the free land was gone and the Indian con- 
quered; Swedes, Danes, more Irish and Germans, and even Chinese, 
came by the millions to build railroads, cut the forests, and develop 
the mineral resources. Agriculture robbed the soil to feed Europe in 
return for capital to develop (destroy?) the natural resources; great 
industrial centers began to uproot and transform, if not to destroy, 
the old partially integrated ways of life; labor and agrarian move- 
ments flourished; lawlessness, graft, corruption, and the old primary- 
group virtues of the pioneer farmer were changed to the vices of the 
unassimilated city populations with their secondary-group contacts, 
anonymity, economic insecurity, and consequent confusion of life. 
After 1890 the “new” immigration—Russian Jews, Italians, Poles, 
southeastern Europeans—added to the confusion not only because 
they were more alien culturally and biologically but because they. 
were often rural people plunged into the confusion of the then more 
than now confused and corrupt great cities. It is still culturally dis- 
. turbing for an American farm boy to go to a great city; it is almost 
inconceivably so for a rural family from Rumania, with a different 
religion, language, and ancient tradition. After the World War this 
pattern was repeated when millions of Negroes, hillbillies and Mexi- 
cans came into northern cities. 
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Cutting across all these disturbing factors are others perhaps still 
more productive of cultural contradiction and confusion because they 
operated, and still do, upon the entire population, native and foreign, 
old and young, male and female. They tend to destroy whatever in- 
tegration our culture might have attained which would have made 
possible a more efficient and less tragic assimilation of the foreign 
and domestic migration already referred to. 

Perhaps first is the machine, necessitating a change from handi- 
craft, with its slow, folk techniques, long hours, small production, 
thrift, frugality, individual effort, variety and seasonality of work, 
barter, trade in the strict sense, small local businesses under the per- 
sonal direction of the owners, closeness to the soil and dependence 
upon it (a scarcity economy), to a swift, automatic, continuous- 
process machine production, atomized division of labor, credit econ- 
omy and enormous aggregations of capital in nation-wide and inter- 
national units, leisure, monotony of work, speed, extravagance, ab- 
sentee ownership, the market and price system (an economy of po- 
tential abundance). A whole new set of folkways and mores had to 
be evolved almost overnight—new skills, new ideals, new philoso- 
phies of life. We still have not completed this transition from the 
horse-and-plow, hand-tool age to the power-machine age. Since 
1915 we have had thrust upon us the mass use of the automobile, 
airplane, radio, cinema, and electricity in the home, bringing with 
them problems of cultural integration far more serious than the as- 
similation of a million southeastern Europeans. (The machine must 
be reckoned with in every phase of cultural readjustment. It changes 
our manners and morals, our ideas of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. It makes men; it not only changes, it creates human na- 
ture. The confusion it has introduced into our culture is directly and 
indirectly responsible for a large part of the crime and other forms of 
personal and societal disorganization. 

Another factor of importance, largely due to machines and educa- 
tion, is the changing status of women. This has been going on for a 
long time in Western European culture but in no country has it gone 
so far and fast as here, and it is going on at an increasing rate. If 
our theory is correct, sociopathological behavior will increase among 
women. We have already experienced the disrupting influence of 
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nonmarriage, late marriage, birth control, “free love," sex license, 
perversions, and divorce. While these phenomena are not due en- 
tirely to the “emancipation of women,” they are phases of it. 
Changes in the sex control taboos, the probable growth of homosex- 
uality and perversions, newer methods of rearing children, sex edu- 
cation, sexual hygiene, and the art of love produce enormous ten- 
sions and contentions in our culture. 

Another source of contradiction is the radical religious revolution. 
The Reformation caused considerable cultural conflict, but it repre- 
sented no fundamental change in the Christian ideology. It merely 
substituted the Bible for the pope as the symbol of authority and 
thus produced religious anarchy among the Protestants and greater 
solidarity among the Catholics. Since about 1850, however, the 
question has become increasingly not the authority of pope or Bible, 
not this or that creed, but the survival of any supernatural sanctions 
whatever. Not many self-styled Christians these days are concerned 
much about Hellfire, Angels, Miracles, Immaculate Conception, 
Original Sin, Redemption, Transubstantiation, Election, or any of 
the historically important controversies. The present questions are 
whether science or supernaturalism shall prevail; not whether the 
church shall serve God or Mammon, but whether it will support the 
classes or the masses; whether it will promote this-worldly values 
based on scientific knowledge; whether it will preach the social gos- 
pel; whether it can survive at all. This radical shift in thought leaves 
increasing millions sadly confused and produces personal and soci- 
etal disorganization in all walks of life. It is not a question of which 
view is metaphysically correct; the trend in all Christian religions 
is clearly toward secularization, and the transition is essentially dis- 
organizing. 

One final factor is the trend toward socialization and democrati- 
zation of the economic order. | The contradictions here are numerous 
and apparent: private versus public business, planning, conserva- 
tion, labor unions, employers’ organizations, social legislation, 
mighty legal battles, private police, labor espionage, strike-breaking 
organizations, class consciousness, etc. (There is probably more in- 
tense cultural conflict, contradiction, and confusion in this area than 
in any other. Most personal and societal conflicts have an economic 
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aspect, and most of them have (at least partially) an economic 
etiology.) 

One might go on: race prejudice, old versus young, ignorant ver- 
sus educated, “highbrow” versus “popular” art, ‘‘worth-while” 
versus pleasurable recreation, city versus country, doctors versus 
public medicine, progressive and private versus public and conven- 
tional education, men versus women in a thousand ways, 100 per 
cent Americans versus “aliens” and the rest of us, pacifists versus 
militarists; cults, fads, cliques, factions, honest and intelligent dif- 
ferences of opinion—these, and hundreds like them, indicate the 
amount and intensity of our cultural contradictions. The wonder is 
not that we have so much personal and societal disorganization but 
that we have so little. 

But a completely integrated culture is both impossible and unde- 
sirable. Change is a fundamental characteristic of all natural phe- 
nomena. Marked changes in culture will always produce a certain 
amount of personal and societal disorganization. The sane ideal is 
rationally directed change which will reduce societal friction, ten- 
sion, and confusion to a minimum and thus prevent the destructive 
revolutionary upheavals with which history is replete. This implies 
scientific societal planning and control, the possibility of which we 
are just beginning to be conscious.’ Societal changes which produce 
greater functional coherence, consistency, and integration in our 
culture will diminish personal and societal conflict and disorganiza- 
tion. Correspondingly, until our culture becomes more completely 
integrated, all our efforts at rational social control will be largely 
futile, if not actually more confusing. Unless and until we can 
solve the problems of cultural integration scientifically, we shall 
have to continue to proceed by blundering common sense, hoping 
that Sumner's “strain toward consistency" is a reality and will be 
powerful enough to keep our culture from falling to pieces. 
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*See F. S. Chapin, Contemporary American Institutions (New York, 1935), and 
C. M. Case, Social Process and Human Progress (New York, 1931). 
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ABSTRACT 

A tabulation of all marriage licenses issued in New Haven in 1931 according to the 
distance, measured in blocks, between the residences of the applicants reveals a high 
degree of propinquity. A comparison of these findings with those of Bossard in a 
similar study in Philadelphia the same year discloses a higher degree of propinquity in 
the shorter distance ranges in the latter city, but an almost identical pattern in the two 
cities when larger units of comparison are used. A further tabulation of the New 
Haven data according to natural areas suggests that the main explanation of residential 
propinquity as a factor in marriage selection is to be found in the ecological fact of 
segregation. 

Does propinquity of residence before marriage have any influ- 
ence upon the selection of marriage mates? Is a man more likely 
to marry a woman who resides near to him than one who lives on 
the other side of town? So far as we know, Professor James H. S. 
Bossard' of the University of Pennsylvania is the only other person 
to have reported on this question. In his study, a total of 5,000 
consecutive marriage licenses (covering the first five months of 1931), 
in which one or both applicants were residents of Philadelphia, were 
tabulated for distances, in terms of city blocks, between the resi- 
dences of the couples applying for licenses to wed, in order to de- 
termine to what degree propinquity of residence was a selective 
factor in marriage. The following study consists, first, in an attempt 
to test Bossard's conclusions by making a comparable investigation 
in New Haven, Connecticut, and, second, to relate these marriage 
data to ecological factors.? 

The New Haven study included all marriage licenses issued in 
the year 1931, a total of 935 cases (population of New Haven in 
1930, 162,655). A careful check was made to insure obtaining the 
last premarital address of all persons involved. The addresses were 
plotted on a large block map of the city, and the number of blocks 

1 “Residential Propinquity as a Factor in Marriage Selection,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XX XVIII (September, 1932), 219-24. 


2 Part of this paper is based on a Master's thesis (by Reeves) entitled “Marriage 
Folkways as Revealed by a Study of Marriage Licenses in New Haven" (1936), de- 
posited in the Yale University Library, and part on an ecological study of New Haven 
(by Davie) made at the Institute of Human Relations, Vale University. 
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intervening between the two residences involved were counted. A 
block was defined as the smallest area circumscribed by three or more 
intersecting streets. Thus, persons residing within this area were 
considered as living within the same block, while to pass from one 
block to another necessarily involved the crossing of an intersecting 
street. The most direct walking route was used in counting the 
number of blocks between the two addresses. 


COMPARISON OF PROPINQUITY OF PREMARITAL ADDRESSES 
IN NEW HAVEN AND PHILADELPHIA 

The preliminary and general statement may be made that the pre- 
marital addresses of marrying couples in both cities in 1931 showed 
a définite tendency to concentrate in the shorter distance ranges. 

Table 1 contains a tabulation of the number of blocks separating 
the premarital residences (following Bossard’s distance-range 
scheme) of couples marrying in both cities. 

Analysis of this table indicates a generally similar distribution in 
the two cities, with a large proportion of marriages between persons 
living very near to each other. Although slight, the following main 
points of variance appear: 

i. The proportion of couples whose premarital addresses were 
less than three blocks apart was greater for Philadelphia than for 
New Haven. Especially marked in the former city was the fre- 
quency of couples who lived at the same address before marriage 
(12.64 per cent as contrasted with 6.42 per cent)—the only striking 
difference disclosed. 

2. Applicants who resided in the ranges from three to twenty 
blocks apart were proportionately more numerous in New Haven 
than in Philadelphia. 

3. The proportion of spouses who resided more than twenty blocks 
apart was higher in Philadelphia than in New Haven. 

4. Proportionately more of the applicants in New Haven than in 
Philadelphia consisted of couples in which one of the parties lived 
outside the city. 

Table 2 shows the distribution of premarital addresses, cumula- 
tively, both by totals and by percentages. 

It is quite remarkable that in each city 51 per cent of all the cases 
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TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF MARRIAGES BY RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY BEFORE 
MARRIAGE IN NEW HAVEN AND PHILADELPHIA, 1931 





NUMBER OF CASES PER CENT 
NUMBER or BLOCKS APART 


Philadelphia} New Haven | Philadelphia} New Haven 


Same address...... ET Et 632 6o 12.64 6.42 
Same block but not same address... . 227 28 4.54 3.00 
One to two blocks. .......... Lise 304 44 6.08 4.70 
Two to three blocks................ 210 30 4.20 3.20 
Three to four blocks. .............. 155 33 3.10 3.52 
Four to five blocks................. ISI 28 3.02 3.00 
Five to six blocks. ................. 119 25 2.38 2.67 
Six to seven blocks................. OI 30 1.82 3.20 
Seven to eight blocks............... 80 28 1.60 3.00 
Eight to nine blocks................ 68 18 1.36 I.03 
Nine to ten blocks. ................ 79 18 1.58 1.93 
Ten to fifteen blocks............... 284 7 5.68 7.59 
Fifteen to twenty blocks............ 197 67 3.94 7.17 
More than twenty blocks. .......... 1,513 265 30.26 28.34 
One in city, one out............ s.s. 890 190 17.80 20.33 

Totali. ier vex hh eR 5,000 935 100.00 Xoo.00 

TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION, CUMULATIVELY, OF MARRIAGES BY RESIDENTIAL 
PROPINQUITY BEFORE MARRIAGE IN NEW HAVEN AND 
PHILADELPHIA, 1931 








Numer oF CASES Per CENT 


NUMBER or BLOCKS APART 
Philadelphia] New Haven | Philadelphia] New Haven 





Same address........-.....--.0045 632 60 12.64 6.42 

Within: 
One block or less. ............... 859 88 17.18* 9.42 
Two blocks orless. .............. 1,163 132 23.26 14.12 
Three blocks or less. ............. 1,373 162 27.46 17.32 
Four blocks or less. .............. 1,528 195 30.56 20.84 
Five blocks orless............... 1,670 223 33.58 23.84 
Six blocks orless................ 1,708 248 35.96 26.51 
Seven blocks or less. ............. 1,889 278 37.78 29.71 
Eight blocks or less. .... —— Ó 1,968 306 39.38 32.71 
Nine blocks or less. . ............. 2,037 324 40.74 34.64 
Ten blocks or less......... Mead ge 2,116 342 42.32 36.57 
Fifteen blocks orless............. 2,400 413 48.00 44.16 


Twenty blocks or less............ 2,507 480 51.94 51.33 
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fall within the twenty-block radius. This phenomenon appears even 
more striking in the tabulation in Table 3, where cases in which one 
applicant was not a resident of the city are omitted. 

Although proportionately more of the premarital addresses of 
Philadelphians than of New Haveners are located close together, 
an almost identical pattern emerges in the two cities when twenty 
blocks or more intervene between the two addresses. 

In his report, preliminary to a series of similar studies, Bossard 
did not carry his analysis any further than the statistical tabulation 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF MARRIAGES BY RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY BEFORE 
MARRIAGE IN NEW HAVEN AND PHILADELPHIA, 1931 








NUMRER or CASES Per CENT 


NUMBER or BLOCKS Apart 
Philadelphia] New Haven | Philadelphia| New Haven 


Within twenty blocks. ............. 2,597 480 63.19 64.43 
Over twenty blocks..........-..... 1,513 265 36.81 35.57 
"Total: ct weini oc Rees 4,11C 745 100.00 I00.00 


of premarital addresses of spouses. He did, however, pose the ques- 
tion: To what extent is propinquity of residence, especially in terms 
of one or two city blocks, an index, even if somewhat roughly, of 
cultural similarities in the backgrounds of the contracting parties? 
An examination of the New Haven cases according to information 
available on the marriage licenses discloses in the case of closely 
propinquitous marriages (premarital residence within five blocks) a 
clustering of atypical instances where the groom is younger than 
the bride; where the groom is either very young (under twenty-five 
years) or very old (over forty years); where both parties are mar- 
riage repeaters; still more where the bride was divorced or widowed 
and the groom single; and where the ceremony was civil rather than 
religious (especially in the case of applicants residing at the same 
address). Similarity in race and nationality of couples seems to 
account for an even higher degree of residential propinquity before 
marriage. Closely propinquitous premarital addresses are especially 
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marked in the case of Negroes, Jews, and Italians. The general 
tendency for like to marry like suggests that segregation or the ex- 
istence of culture areas within the city may be the basic explanation 
of residential propinquity and marriage. 


MARRIAGE SELECTION AND ECOLOGICAL AREAS 
IN NEW HAVEN 

To test this hypothesis the data on residence before marriage 
were tabulated according to the ecological units or natural areas 
into which the city of New Haven had been divided. The method by 
which these areas were derived and a description of their predomi- 
nant traits have been reported elsewhere. Twenty-two residential 
areas have been distinguished. 

Table 4, a two-way table, shows the distribution of marriages 
according to premarital residence within the various areas for 597 
couples or 1,194 individuals. This is a smaller number of cases than 
that noted above. The original 935 cases of couples married in New 
Haven in 1931 were reduced by the elimination of 325 instances 
where one of the contracting parties either was not a resident of the 
city or resided in Greater New Haven but not within the city limits 
(the ecological study did not go beyond the political boundaries), 
and by the omission of 13 cases where either bride or groom was 
residing in a given area solely because employed there as a servant. 

The relationship between ecological residence and marriage selec- 
tion may be observed more readily by classifying the twenty-two 
areas into three major groups as follows (“predominant” is taken to 
mean more than one-half): 


A. Predominantly foreign-born; Catholic; laborers and artisans—low income: 
Areas IIT, IV, V, VI, XII, XIII 
B. Predominantly mixed nativity; mixed religion; laborers, artisans, office 
workers, dealers, and proprietors—low to median income— which may be 
subdivided as follows: 
i) Predominantly mixed nativity; Catholic; laborers, artisans, and office 
workers—low income: Areas VII, IX, X, XI, XIX, XXII 
ii) Predominantly mixed nativity; mixed religion; artisans, office workers, 
dealers, and proprietors—median income: Areas II, XV, XVI, XVIII, 
XXI 


3 M. R. Davie, “The Pattern of Urban Growth," Studies in the Science of Society, 
ed. G. P. Murdock (1937), pp. 133-61. 
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iii) Predominantly mixed nativity; Protestant; artisans, office workers, 
dealers, and proprietors—median income: Areas VIII, XIV, XX 
C. Predominantly native American; Protestant; professionals, business execu- 

tives, office workers—high income: Areas I, XVII 

One of the most interesting situations disclosed by this analysis 
is that in 43.4 per cent of the cases the marriage-contracting parties 
lived in the same area. This is especially significant in view of the 
small size of most of the areas. They range in maximum distance 
from four to thirty-two blocks (only two areas show a maximum 
distance range of twenty or more blocks), and they average about 
eleven blocks. If to these cases are added those of individuals 
marrying within like areas (30.2 per cent), then nearly three-quarters 
(73.6 per cent) of all persons marrying within the city chose mates 
residing in the same type of neighborhood. Practically no inter- 
marriage (3.9 per cent) occurred between areas far removed in social, 
economic, and cultural traits. 

Analysis of all the marriage licenses issued in New Haven in 1931 
has shown, as have similar studies elsewhere, that in the vast ma- 
jority of cases marriage is an in-group affair, that is, the two con- 
tracting parties tend to be of the same race, nationality, religion, 
and socioeconomic status. Urban ecological studies have disclosed 
that the population tends to be segregated spatially according to the 
same traits. Thus the coincidence of these two tendencies goes far 
to explain the factor of residential propinquity in marriage selection. 
The latter, however, may per se be an important part of the story, 
as Bossard suggests,‘ since the largest group selected mates from 
near at hand—in the same small area—rather than from similar 
areas farther removed. This situation further emphasizes the degree 
of isolation or segregation of urban culture areas. A case study of 
the marrying individuals should bring out the specific factors of 
propinquity, e.g., how they happened to meet—in the school, church, 
or other institution serving their area; through family acquaintance 
or other situations—and the effect of frequent and convenient meet- 
ing made possible by proximity of residence. 
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THE TIME-INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE OF PARENTS 
AND THE BIRTH OF THEIR FIRST CHILD 
IN UTAH COUNTY, UTAH 


HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN 


ABSTRACT 


The phenomenon of child spacing, as one aspect of human fertility, is here dealt 
with in a preliminary way, with the hope that more complete studies of the subject 
will eventually appear. By analyses of 1,670 marriage cases, from selected years in 
Utah County, Utah, the average time-interval between marriage and a first birth was 
found to be increasing; and disproportionately short time-intervals were found to be 
associated with young age at marriage; homogeneity in residence and age; occupations 
of farming, unskilled labor, and semiskilled labor; low economic status as indicated by 
relief work; and residence in rural areas. 


The spacing of births in relation to each other and to the date of par- 
ents’ marriage is probably just as significant in the total picture of human 
fertility as is the frequency of births. Yet, child spacing has been very 
much neglected in sociological literature. The present paper being a 
study of the time-interval between marriage and the first child, attempts 
to contribute something to this field of sociology by exploring a small 
area of data on the subject of child spacing. 

The Utah County marriage and birth records for twelve selected years? 
were used as source materials. The marriage records were explored first, 
and data were recorded for 2,725 couples married in the county during : 
the years selected’. These were then checked with the county birth rec- 

t Utah County, with an area of 2,034 square miles, is located a little north of the 
center of the state and just south of Salt Lake County. In 1930 it had a population of 
49,021, about three-fifths of which was distributed among six small cities and the 


remainder in rural areas. Census records show the composition of the county popula- 
tion to be roughly the same as that for the state as a whole. 

2 The writer knows of no article in American literature dealing exclusively with this 
subject. Edgar Sydenstricker has included brief treatment of child spacing in his 
article, “A Study of the Fertility of Native White Women in a Rural Area of Western 
New York," Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly Bulletin, January, 1932, pp. 17-32. 
His results, in so far as the study parallels this one, are essentially the same as those 
of this paper. He did find a somewhat longer time-interval between marriage and the 
first birth than did the writer, but then techniques were different as were also the 
localities studied. 

3 The years 1905, 1906, 1907, 1913, IQI4, 1915, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1929, 1930, and 
1931 were selected as samples of the period from 1905 to the present. 

4 Cases were excluded in which the wife was over forty-four years of age or the 
husband was residing outside of Utah County at the time of marriage. This was because 
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ords and data secured for all cases in which a first child was born to the 
couple within four years from the date of marriage,* providing, however, 
that this first child was not both premature and stillborn.’ Of the total 
number, 1,670 cases were found which met these specifications, and the 
present study is based entirely upon them.’ The length of each time-inter- 
val between the marriage of parents and the birth of their first child was 
then calculated from the data at hand, and these intervals were finally 
analyzed for the generalizations which follow. 


VARIATIONS AND TRENDS IN THE TIME-INTERVAL 

When the 1,670 time-intervals are distributed into four groups of time- 
magnitude, each group being one year (365 days) longer than the group 
which preceded it, they present a picture such as is given in Table r. It 
will be observed that over half of all first births, 57.8 per cent to be exact, 
occurred to parents before they reached their first wedding anniversary, 
and the great majority of remaining first births occurred during the second 
year of marriage. This makes it apparent that most first births occurred 
to parents in the early years of their-marriage. 

But the foregoing general conclusion is a little too broad for all pur- 
poses, While it is true that most first births did occur in the early years 
of marriage, it is not true that they occurred in the early months of 
marriage. Table 2 is designed to break the distribution down into 28- 
day intervals and in this way discover the modal month for first births. 


of the low probability of a woman over forty-four years of age giving birth to a child 
and of a man who resided out of the county being the father of a child born in the 
county. : 

5 Birth records were searched for only four years from the date of marriage. It was 
estimated that about 98 per cent of all first births took place within that time. 

6 A birth which was both premature and stillborn was considered unrepresentative 
for use here. Mature stillbirths were included, but obviously, since they were mature, 
the stillbirth condition would make no difference to the length of the time-interval 
under consideration. Premature live births were also included. In the early years 
under investigation, the records were so incomplete regarding this matter that it was 
impossible to make an accurate exclusion, and they were retained for this reason. 
However, a supplementary study of the years 1929, 1930, and 1931, indicated that 
about 4 per cent of the births in the county were premature. The inclusion of these has 
the effect of shortening the time-interval under consideration, but only to a very slight 
extent. 

7 Of the 1,055 cases for which a birth was not found, the author estimates that 20 
were disqualified as premature stillbirths, 60 had the first child born after the four- 
year period, 475 were childless marriages, and 500 moved out of the county after mar- 
riage and had their first child born elsewhere. 
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It will be noted that the greatest frequency falls between 280 and 307 
days from marriage. This would lead to the conclusion that, in all cases 
studied here, most first children were born to their parents during about 
the eleventh 28-day month, or the tenth calendar month, from the date 
of marriage. 

'Table 3 presents median and mean time-intervals between the mar- 
riage of parents and the birth of their first child for each year studied, 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE TIME-INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE OF PARENTS 
AND THE BIRTH OF THEIR FIRST CHILD 


(x,670 Cases Classified by Intervals of One Year) 

















Intervals (in Days) 1905—7 1913—15 1921-23 1929731 | Total 
Numbers 
O- 364....... 228 258 228 252 966 
365- 729....... 123 102 134 168 527 
730-1,094....... 26 18 20 48 x12 
1,095-1,459....... II 6 I3 35 65 
Total......... 388 384 395 503 1,670 
Per Cent 
o~ 364....... 58.8 67.1 57.7 50.0 57.8 
365- 729....... 31.7 26.6 33.9 33.4 31.6 
730-1,094....... 6.7 4.7 5.1 9.5 6.7 
T,OQ5-1,459....... 2.8 1.6 3.3 7.0 3.9 
Total......... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


for each group of years, and for the total of all years. It will be observed 
that the mean time-interval for all years investigated is 412.6 days and 
the median is 354.4 days. When these are compared with the modal time- 
interval of 280 to 307 days, it can be seen that the distribution is asym- 
metrical, with the skew lying in the direction of the shorter intervals. In 
other words, the percentage of first births increases rather rapidly from 
marriage until about the end of the eleventh 28-day month after marriage 
and decreases relatively slowly from there on. 

Trends in the time-interval under consideration may also be observed 
from Tables 1, 2, and 3. From every table it will be noticed that the time- 
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interval experienced a general increase from the period 1905-7 to the 
period 1929-31. Minor fluctuations took place, but the general trend was 
in the direction just indicated. The greatest exception to this is the trend 
from the period 1905-7 to the period 1913-15, which was toward a de- 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE TIME-INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE 
OF PARENTS AND THE BIRTH OF THEIR FIRST CHILD 


(1,670 Cases Classified by Intervals [Months] of 28 Days) 














Intervals (in Days) 1905—7 IOI3—15 1921—23 1929-31 Total 
OPO I cet ee +3 2.6 “5 -4 9 
28- $8..... cee renes 8 5 5 8 7 
5O— 83...... lees 3 2.1 +3 I.2 I.O 
84-111.......... eere I.3 8 -5 8 8 
XI2-139......... ee eee 3.3 1.8 1.0 1.4 1.9 
I40-167...... nne 1.8 2.3 3.0 4 1.8 
r68—1905....... eee 4-1 4.7 3.8 3.0 3.8 
196—-223..... se soe 4.X 8.1 5.1 5.0 5.5 
22472810. nes ih taints 4.1 6.5 5.6 6.3 5.7 
252-279... eee nnns 9.8 6.5 10.0 8.7 8.8 
290-30]. 4e ein REI SE 12.1 13.8 12.4 6.1 xo.8 
308-335...» csc tins ee oes 9.5 8.9 11.7 8.7 9.6 
330-2363: eser adds 7.0 8.3 3-5 6.8 6.4 
JOAZ ire e cence eens 7.5 4.7 5.6 6.8 6.2 
302-410. act eeu erste x 2.8 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.0 
3.9 3-4 3-5 2.8 3.4 
3-9 3-9 5.3 2.8 3.9 
2.8 1.8 2.8 1.0 2.0 
2.3 8 3-3 3.0 2.4 
1.3 1.3 1.8 2.0 1.6 

Total percentage un- 
der 21 months....| 83.0 87.2 84.6 72.4 81.2 

Total percentage 2r 
months and over. . 17.0 12.8 15.4 27.6 18.8 

Total percentage all 
intervals......... 100.0 100.0 100.0 I00.0 100.0 


- crease in the time-interval. This exception, however, may be more appar- 
ent than real, because of a probable incompleteness in registration of those 
births which took place soon after marriage. Social stigma combined 
with careless enforcement of registration during the early years of regis- 
tration laws (1905-7), may mean that the average time-intervals for the 
period 1905-7 are shown longer than they should be. If this is the case, 
then the time-interval between the marriage of parents and the birth 
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of their first child has been increasing consistently right from 1905. In 
any event, the general trend has been in that direction. 

This trend toward delaying the conception and birth of children into 
the family following marriage may have a number of different explana- 
tions. But the most logical explanation seems to be the increasing use of 
contraceptive devices among both the married and the unmarried. It is 


TABLE 3 


AVERAGES OF THE TIME-INTERVAL BETWEEN 
MARRIAGE OF PARENTS AND THE BIRTH OF 
THEIR FIRST CHILD 


(Based on 1,670 Cases) 





Years Median Mean 

TQS Swaine batted ed Vo le 353.6 394.4 
1006... ae ach metres nesses 331.9 397.2 
IQO07... eteseipre d dra ahha ae 365.0 405.7 
1013... 45 9 «c ee eee: 335.3 366.0 
XOldcz. se ver bets PR 314.7 365.0 
LOISA E ep RUE Rud 330.3 344.3 
NOT die Sis ERU TS es d 345.0 390.0 
1022... 9. See sae eren 385.1 448.0 
10235. : 4 secs trovi s P Yona 348.8 379.3 
1020.5 i p Rx e rx Mer 400.8 508.3 
LOO EH ius ena E CIS E Rees 374.9 435.9 
I03E. c. ees, vie wads ware ore 369.6 465.9 
350.8 398.5 

327.5 360.0 

354.4 405.7 

381.9 469.2 

Total of years included. . 354.4 412.6 





possible but improbable that sexual abstinence is increasing; it is possible 
but controversial that involuntary sterility is increasing; but it is both 
possible and probable that birth control is increasing and thus lengthening 
the time-interval between the marriage of parents and the birth of their 
first child. 


FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH LONG AND SHORT TIME-INTERVALS 


From data given in the marriage and birth records, it is possible to 
determine which of several factors are associated with long time-intervals 
and which with short time-intervals. When this is done, the causes of 
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delaying or hastening the birth of a first child will at least be suggested. 
Associative factors are not necessarily causative factors, but they may be. 
Association must be discovered before cause can be known. 

Table 4 is designed to show the association of the ages of parents at 
marriage with the length of the time-interval between that marriage and 
the birth of a first child. It will be observed that, with minor variations, 


TABLE 4 


RELATIONS OF THE MEAN AGES OF PARENTS AT MAR- 
RIAGE TO THE LENGTH OF THE TIME-INTERVAL 
BETWEEN MARRIAGE OF PARENTS AND THE BIRTH 
OF THEIR FIRST CHILD 


(Based on 1,67o Cases) 














MEAN AGES 

INTERVALS DISTRIBUTION 
GN Days) FREQUENCY Male Female 
O-145 ... 92 22.2 19.3 
146—-291..... 490 22.4 19.7 
2902-437..... 592 23.5 20.6 
438-583..... 203 23.5 20.5 
584—729..... 116 23.2 20.6 
730- 875.. 64 23.4 20.8 
876-1,021... 40 23.5 20.8 
1,022-1,167... 23 23.5 21.1 
1,168-1,313... 33 23.I 20.3 
1,31471,4359... 17 23.8 21.8 
Total..... 1,670 23.1 20.3 


age is correlated positively with the length of the time-interval under 
consideration. This correlation is true with respect to both males and 
females, indicating that in general the younger the couple at marriage 
the shorter was the time-interval between that marriage and the birth 
of a first child. 

Table 5, in a slightly different way, presents analyses of the association 
of several other factors with the time-interval. The following significant 
generalizations may be made upon inspection: (1) Homogeneity between 
husband and wife as to both residence and age is associated with short 
time-intervals, while heterogeneity in these factors is associated with the 
long intervals. This is obvious regarding residence, but, though not so 
obvious, is just as real in regard to age. The group in which the husband 
is older than the wife by less than four years is considered the most homo- 
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genous group. This is because such age differences seem to be the most 
natural from the standpoints of biology, psychology, and sociology. It is 
also the most universal arrangement; in this study over 46 per cent of all 


TABLE 5 


AVERAGES OF THE TIME-INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE 
OF PARENTS AND THE BIRTH OF THEIR FIRST CHILD 
(Various Factors Compared as Indicated) 





Classification Mean 
of Factors Time-Interval 
Homogeneity in residence: 
Parents from same locality at marriage......... 410.3* 
From different localities.................2004- 420.5 
Homogeneity in age: 
Parents same age...... llle nn 418.2 
Husband older by less than 4 years. ........... 408.8* 
Husband older by 4 years or more............. 415.3 
Wife older crose cce 415.3 
Occupation: 
Farmers, sio es eode this Saregama eG 394.6* 
Unskilled jc cadets eee etmrnees 376.8* 
Semiskilled. er eaaa peara ya T ane ae 406.7* 
Skilled... eau ERR IDLIE Red 431.0 
Clerical: zoe ds bei ER ier xe ede 428.9 
Proprietary hdan e irte nr ee aa 503.2 
Professional... cosc.cs esee zn Ran 582.0 
Unclassified. ronced ain re ERAN 478.0 
Economic status: 
Relief workers. ........... ccc eee eee eeeeeees 390.3* 
Nonrelief workers... 2.2.0.0... 2200 c eee veces 515.1 
Residence: 
Rür&Blis iia ses Aig vest Eon mne we Saad a woe eR 400.1* 
Urbani seeee v Rer yes inimene aai 416.0 
Totali... merase eari t3 td acetone bns 412.6 


* Asterisks indicate those factors which are associated with disproportionately 
short time-intervals. 

t Comparisons between relief and nonrelief workers are confined to the 503 
couples who were married during the period 1929-31. 


marriages were those in which the husband was older than the wife by 
less than four years. Homogeneity in age (the developmental age at least, 
if not the chronological) is thus seen to be associated with short time- 
intervals. (2) The occupations of farming, unskilled labor, and semi- 
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skilled labor are associated with short time-intervals, while the more 
skilled and professionalized occupations are associated with long time- 
intervals. (3) Relief work, as an indication of low economic status, is 
associated with short time-intervals, while nonrelief work is associated 
with long time-intervals. (4) Rural residence is associated with short 
time-intervals and urban residence with long time-intervals. It is likely 
that factors other than these are also associated with the time-intervals 
under consideration in this paper, but source materials do not give data 
on them and hence they are not included here. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


For the years selected, Utah County marriage and birth records reveal 
the following general conclusions concerning the time-interval between 
the marriage of parents and the birth of their first child. 

1. Most first children were born to parents in the early years of their 
parents’ marriage, but not in the early months of this marriage. The 
mean time-interval was 412.6 days, the median was 354.4 days, and the 
mode between 280 and 307 days. 

2. The general trend from the period 1905-7 to the period 1920-31 
was toward an increase in the length of the time-interval between the 
marriage of parents and the birth of their first child. This is probably 
due to an increasing use of contraceptives rather than any supposed de- 
crease of sexual intercourse or increase of involuntary sterility. 

3. Factors found to be associated with disproportionately short time- 
intervals between the marriage of parents and the birth of their first child 
are: (a) young age at marriage; (6) homogeneity in residence and age; 
(c) occupations of farming, unskilled labor and semiskilled labor; (d) low 
economic status as indicated by relief work, and (e) residence in rural 
areas. Reverse factors are associated with longer time intervals. 

Statistically, it can be shown only that these factors are associated 
with the time-intervals under consideration. Vet logically it would seem 
that they are causative factors as well. For example, it is logical to assume 
that contraceptives would be used less frequently and less efficiently by 
those who are the poorest and least sophisticated in society. It is inter- 
esting to note that the poor and unsophisticated groups are the very ones 
to be associated with short time-intervals, and short time-intervals are 
the natural result of inadequate or inefficient contraception. 
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DIFFERENTIAL DEPRESSION EFFECTS ON FAMILIES OF 
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ABSTRACT 


These data collected in 1935 and 1936 indicate that depression conditions affected 
laborers, farmers, and the business class very differently at several points. Laborers 
suffered severe losses in food. Both laborers and business families spent much less than 
previously for clothing, but only the laborers had their activities appreciably curtailed 
from lack of clothing. All classes reduced their expenditures for recreation, but laborers 
and farmers found new activities in community recreation, while business families took 
little part in community recreation but developed to some extent new uses of leisure at 
home. More laborers reported development of conflict in the home than of co-operation; 
increase of co-operation, on the other hand, was noted by 37 per cent of the business 
families and increase of conflict by only 7 per cent; few farmers reported change. Each 
class wanted money to pay debts more than for any other purpose. Hope for the future 
expressed by each class emphasized above everything else education for the children. 
Nearly half of the farmers but a much smaller percentage of laborers and businessmen 
wished for return to business conditions of the late twenties. Hope for a new social 
order of some sort was more often expressed by laborers and businessmen than was a 
desire to return to previous conditions. Three farm families and three families of la- 
borers, but no business family, admitted loss of hope for the future. 


This study has to do with 150 families of an Iowa town and surround- 
ing farms that have had some experience of depression conditions. The 
town is in central Iowa, sixty miles from the capital city. Seventy-six 
per cent of the population is native white of native parentage; 6 per cent 
is foreign-born; x8 per cent is native-born of foreign parentage. The for- 
eign stock represented is mostly German. 

A questionnaire was distributed as far as possible to all complete 
families containing children of school age whose income in depression 
years had been reduced by at least 20 per cent, except those families whose 
loss of income was due to illness and those that were on direct relief or 
work relief. Replies were received from over 60 per cent of the business 
and professional families thus selected and from a considerably larger 
percentage of laborers and neighboring farmers. Most laborers and farm- 
ers replied during personal interviews, while over half of the business and 
professional families filled in the questionnaires by themselves. 

The data were collected in 1935 and 1936 and refer to the years after 
1929. The town shared in the debacle of agriculture after the war, its 
population falling from 5,300 in 1920 to 4,600 in 1925, but rising to 4,900 
in 1930. Information was asked as to curtailment in recreation of differ- 
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ent forms, including the use of the car; as to giving up of education that 
had been planned; as to reduction in medical care, food, clothing, house 
furnishings, upkeep of the house, and subscriptions to magazines and 
hewspapers. Gains in recreational activities and adult education were 
included, and also information as to increase or decrease of family co- 
operation and conflict. Data were asked for regarding change in occupa- 
tion, the year of lowest income, increase of debts, and use of reserves. 
To gain a further picture of the attitudes and opinions of those answering, 
questions were asked covering the causes of the depression and the 
remedies, the hopes of the couple when married, their greatest need at 
present, and their hope for the future. 

Table x indicates items in which each group experienced loss or gain, 
and the number responding. The decrease of food was serious in the case 
of laborers. Five laborers avoided food shortage by keeping cows; four 
kept chickens. It will be noted that a considerable number of each class 
made reductions in clothing. Several business wives said they bought 
cheaper things; another, “We have cut down on amount, but it hasn't 
hurt any of us." Only the laborers’ wives spoke of serious handicaps 
from lack of clothing, such as inability of children to attend high-school 
functions and difficulty in keeping the children in school, one of these 
remarking, “I can make over the clothing but I can't make the shoes." 
_ One mother had not gone downtown for six months because she had no 
clothes suitable to wear. 

Following up the subject of farmers' reading, inquiry revealed that 
farmers take, for the most part, farm papers and other inexpensive peri- 
odicals, while business families, and, to a less degree, laborers, take the 
magazines of the newsstands. The habit of taking periodicals in clubs 
and of lending to one another was more developed in the country. 

From several rural families came suggestions of a growth of com- 
munity spirit among farmers. Here are the remarks of four wives: “We 
have developed our community activities on a simpler plan, and the whole 
family enjoys them together"; “It has made me more sympathetic with 
those in distress”; “It has opened our eyes and broadened our minds; we 
have learned to understand each other"; Country people are more loyal 
to one another during the depression." Town families seemed to think 
of the depression only in terms of individual and family welfare. Some 
business families saw benefits developed by the depression in more health- 
ful living and closer co-operation in the family and in greater care in ex- 
penditures. 

The oft discussed question, “Has the depression resulted in develop- 
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ment of family loyalty and co-operation, or, on the other hand, in growth 
of conflict?" was answered very differently by the three groups,‘ as indi- 
cated by Table 2. 

I have attempted to explain in part these differential reactions by 
noting that the overcrowding of laborers’ homes, represented by the 








TABLE 1 
ToraL Nosser or FAurrnrES* 
ACTIVITIES AND UTILITEÆS 
Laborers Farmers Businessmen 
53 56 4X 

Recreation: 

Motion pictures............-02 0. cee —16 — 7 -—21 

Ownership of car...........0.0-.-000- —16 — I — I 

Travel or trips..... 60... e ee eee eee ene —19 —16 —27 

Kittenball. 0.00... eee ee eee +27 +22 + 8 

Home recreation. .......-.....000 0005 o o +9 
Education: 

High school. ....... 0... cece eee e neces — 1 — I o 

College or vocational school. .......... — 3 —4 — 5 

Adult educationf...............uuuuu. o o o 
Health: 

Use of doctor... —17 —10 — 7 

Use of eye specialist. ............. LL. —30 —20 —13 

Use of dentist. ...............00 02 eee —20 II — I0 
Clothing: 2:2: eet eI e nhat — 36 —34 —29 
Magazines. se reeni pues eee x t hehe —30 o —24 

. Newspapers. ........ 2... cece eee eee ees —17 —- 6 o 

Food 

Fruits nl ete b Rode E —21 —8 o 

Milk. ever Rem gad peel PU —14 o o 

Meat coros eeter Eene ete s raa e Y —24 —585 —12 

Ice-cream. .. iesu e enne — 8 — 8 — 5 

Candy. scibce eh SG pero Viele —13 — 4 — I0 


* Number of each group suffering loss (minus sign) or gain (plus sign). 
t Participated in by many wives of laborers, 


smaller quarters they occupy and by the large size of their families, would 
make such privations as curtailment of attendance at moving pictures 
and the loss of the car especially hard to bear. Moreover, it should be 
recalled that they were the only group suffering from food-shortage. 


* Compare these replies with those from relief families (see Social Forces, October, 
1936), twenty-two of which reported more conflict, and twelve, increase of co-operation. 
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Many of the business class spoke of more worry and less rest—conditions 
which make fertile fields for conflict. It seems probable that the fuller 
development of education among the business class, along with the habit 
of maintaining a good front, served them in good stead at such a time. 

Occupational mobility is to some extent an index of the severity of the 
depression for each group. Two businessmen had changed from owner- 
ship of their business to work for others; two had been farmers in the 
early twenties. It is evident that the degree of loss in this group is not 
to be expressed in terms of their mobility. Farmers show greater business 
mortality; ten who were farm-owners became tenants; four owners be- 


TABLE 2 
Processes and Attitudes Developed Laborers Farmers Businessmen 
Family loyalty and co-operation......... 13 7 IS 
Conflict os. ezov er e a ne rne a clon are 17 8 3 


came laborers; four owners and two tenants moved to town to work as 
cattle-dealers, truckers, and laborers. 

Laborers, since they work for others, show most mobility. Twenty- 
three classified themselves as former skilled workers; nineteen still laid 
claim to that classification. Thirty-five remained in the same kind of 
work as before; sixteen changed to other occupations; two stayed at home 
while their wives took jobs that were not open to men. One man, formerly 
a skilled worker, maintained himself in winter by odd jobs, by getting 
his fuel from the timber, by keeping chickens, by keeping a cow which 
supplied his family with milk, and by selling milk to the neighbors. His 
procedure was in part duplicated by others who kept off relief and the 
W.P.A. One man bought a truck with his bonus money, and with that 
got odd jobs; but the severe cuts made by the family in butter, milk, 
and meat, as well as in clothing, indicated their extreme poverty as com- 
pared with their former life as tenants on the farm. 

If one considers the number in each group who lost insurance as an 
index of the severity of the impact of the depression in each class, it is 
evident that laborers fared the worst. Of the fifty-three interviewed, 
thirty-three lost some insurance, eighteen of these losing all they had put 
in. Three cashed their policies to meet living expenses. Nearly all the 
business and professional men had carried insurance: nineteen out of 
forty-one lost some insurance, three losing all; one borrowed on his policy. 
Few farmers reported carrying insurance. 
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The question, "What would you do with a 20 per cent increase in 
income?” served to check the answers as to reductions suffered in activi- 
ties and possessions and to give a summary view of the deprivations which 
the respondents felt. The results appear in Table 3. 

Striking differences in the desires of the three groups appear when we 
compare the number of business families (ten) wishing for money to ob- 
tain leisure and recreation with the smaller number of farmers (two) and 
laborers (four). Is the greater emphasis placed on leisure and recreation 
by the business class a manifestation of their fuller life, farther removed 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER oF EACH GROUP ANSWERING 


Uses FOR SUPPOSED Income INCREASE 


Laborers Farmers Business Class 

49 49 38 
Pay debts espe Rer en cade ee 15 20 I3 
Repairs on house..............220ee0 eee 4 8 5 
Clothing. scceeesi teurer Re me Res II 3 6 
Savings. se. see iss tede p EDS Res 6 o 5 
Buy home or home farm. ............ ss. 3 7 3 
Education of children.................45 6 I 6 
House furnishings..............00000005 9 5 2 
Recreation, leisure, and travel........... 4 2 IO 


from the elemental needs? Undoubtedly this is in part the explanation. 
It should also be noted that the forms of recreation used by the farmers 
and laborers are simpler and less expensive. They watch or play ball in 
the home town and adjoining centers while members of the business class, . 
who in the prosperous days attended football games in the large cities, 
feel the loss of that recreation. It should be recalled also that when 
farmers, laborers, and business people spoke of curtailing attendance at 
moving pictures, several business families added the theater and con- 
certs—forms of entertainment unmentioned by other groups. Men and 
women of the farm envisage leisure in terms of retiring from the farm. 
To be a retired farmer one must first build up one’s capital. It would 
seem that the business family expects its leisure now, while the farm 
family expects it in the future. 

What, in the minds of the parents of these families, were the causes 
of this depression which had affected their families at so many points? 

What remedies did they suggest (see Table 5)? “What is your hope 
for the future?” was the last question of the schedule. In no respect was 
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there more unanimity among the three groups than in the desire for 
education for the children: checked by thirty-two of the forty-one busi- 
ness and professional families, by thirty-seven of the fifty-three laboring 
families, and by thirty-three of the fifty-six farmers. Respondents vol- 


TABLE 4 











NUMBER oF EACH Group ANSWERING 





CAUSES ASSIGNED 








Laborers Farmers Business Class 
50 52 38 
Overexpansion of credit................. 16 27 22 
Increased use of machinery.............. 23 17 14 
The World War............ esses 16 22 22 
Mismanagement by bankers manipulating 
credit, by sellers of stocks, by men going 
into debt, etc... a... cece eee eee eee 13 9 14 
Maldistribution of wealth and income. .... 5 6 3 
Living too high... .............0.0.00ee 3 5 5 
Women workers. ........ssoeeseeeseee 2 2 7 
'The-tariff.clislee 4 sehr m Sisk adios I 5 4 
Low price of farm products.............. t 6 1 
TABLE 5 


NUMBER or EACH GROUP ANSWERING 


REMEDIES SUGGESTED 








Laborers Farmers Business Class 

45 47 33 
*Penslons en casa a ee roo rrr te TERE 13 19 16 
Continue Roosevelt policies.............. 4 8 o 
Employers should give jobs and raise wages 13 7 o 
Better distribution of income. . .......... o 2 
Government should open the factories. ... 2 o 2 
Government should take over the land. . .. o 3 o 
Government should let us alone.......... o o 4 


* Old age pensions were only beginning at this time, with payments uncertain. The size of pension ad- 
vocated varied from $25 to $100 per month, 

unteered these explanations of their faith: “It keeps the young busy” 
and “It helps get a good job,” from the business class; from the laborers, 
“Tt is necessary for a job," “It makes the laborer’s child equal with the 
others," and “Education is good in itself." Two farmers believed their 
children could farm better with a high-school education. One wife re- 


marked, “You are an underdog without education." 
È 
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Education did not mean the same to all. To a majority of the laborers 
graduation at high school was the goal. A few mentioned college or voca- 
tional training. A majority of the farmers were thinking only of high 
School; but advanced education had more supporters among farmers than 
among laborers. While the percentage of farmers emphasizing the hope 
for education for their children was smaller than among laborers, the per- 
centage planning advanced education was larger. That farmers differed 
more widely in their standards of living than did laborers or business 
families was evident not only from their answers regarding education but 
also from several other responses elicited during this survey. 

The hope that their children would have jobs with more pay than their 
fathers had received was expressed by fourteen of the farmers, fifteen of 
the laborers, and three of the business class. About half as many of the 
farmers and laborers and two of the business group wished for jobs with 
Shorter hours for their children. One businessman was distinctly opposed 
to the wish for short hours, saying, “Success is won by hard work; I 
worked twelve or fifteen hours a day." 

Turning from the economic future of the children to their own, laborers 
wished for a steady job; for enough income for the family to live on; 
to keep off relief; for security in old age; and for a return to the business 
conditions of the past. Three had lost hope for the future. Of the fifty-six 
farmers ten pictured their better future in terms of buying a farm; five 
hoped to get out of debt; three, with loss behind and old age ahead, saw 
no hope for the future. None of the business group admitted defeat; 
eleven expressed hope for security in their job or business. Ten business- 
men, with thirteen laborers and twenty-seven farmers, hoped for a return 
to the business conditions of some of the years between 1925 and 1929. 
Eight of the businessmen and one of the farmers stipulated that they da 
not want a boom as in 1929. 

The question, “Do you hope for a new social order giving security in 
a job and in sickness and old age?” elicited answers indicating a decided 
difference of opinion between farmers, on the one hand, and townpeople, 
whether of the business or working class, on the other. Nineteen of the 
forty-one business families expressed hope for a new social order, although 
one saw it far in the future. Sixteen laborers of the fifty-three wished for 
it. Only ten farmers of the fifty-six marked the suggestion with approval; 
three farmers indicated positive disapproval. One of the laborers stipu- 
lated that the new order must follow a plan “wholly American” and be 
“free from socialism and communism.” 

A smaller number of respondents (nine of the business group, five of 
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the laborers, and one of the farmers) hoped for a reconstruction of private 
business enterprise. While farmers refused to express their ideas in such 
general terms, they had in mind various economic reforms. One wanted 
a “more radical political program”; one, to abolish monopoly; five, the 
development of producers’ selling co-operatives; two, of processing co- 
operatives; and two, of consumers’ co-operatives. One farm wife expressed 
in general her wish to see competition replaced by co-operation. Eight 
farmers expressed the desire to continue the Roosevelt policies. 

Just what the advocates of a new social order had in mind is not clear, 
especially in the case of four of the business group and one farmer who 
desired both reconstruction of private business enterprise and a new 
social order; or in that of the businessman who would have us attain the 
new social order by returning to the ideals existing at the founding of our 
nation. 

It is suggestive that the number of the business class expressing hope 
for a new social order was nearly twice as great as those who wished to 
return to the conditions of 1925-29; that among laborers the number was 
more nearly equal; and that among farmers those who said they wanted 
a new social order were less than half as many as those who hoped to 
return to the later twenties. The fact that more of the business class than 
of the laboring class mentioned a new social order is likewise of interest. 

One wonders whether it was the influence of the churches, of the col- 
lege, or of an idealism inherited in the community which led a consider- 
able number of business and professional people to picture the future in 
terms of leading away from laissez faire and private business enterprise 
in the direction of community responsibility for public welfare. There 
was no effort on the part of the investigator to select subjects of one or 
another way of thinking. It may be, of course, that the more individualis- 
tic people responded in smaller proportion than the socially minded. 
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ABSTRACT 


Data for the city of Chicago were analyzed in an attempt to discover the possible 
relationship between economic status and the prevalence of insanity. A higher incidence 
of insanity was found among the poorer populations than among the richer. Approxi- 
mately the same differentials were found for each sex and nativity or racial group. 


The purpose of this study is to investigate relationships between eco- 
nomic status and the probability of an individual’s becoming insane; that 
is, the probability of an individual’s being admitted to a public or private 
hospital for the insane. Ogburn and Winston found that a 15-year-old 
white person in 1920 (in New York and Massachusetts) had about 1 
chance in 20 of being admitted to a hospital for the insane at some time 
during his life. As the basic data were the total first admissions (by age 
and sex) for each of the two states, no attempt could be made to compute 
separate probabilities for populations of different economic status. 

As the results of a study of insanity just completed in Chicago,? data 
are available for computing the probabilities of being admitted to mental 
hospitals, for populations of different economic status. The total number 
of first admissions of Chicagoans to both public and private hospitals for 
the years 1922-34 inclusive, were allocated according to residence in 
eleven “natural areas in terms of housing," which, in turn, were groupings 
of 120 subcommunity areas. Of these "natural areas," 4 were found to be 
satisfactory for the purposes of this study. These were: 

Area 

3. Single-home and two-flat buildings, equivalent median rental3 under $50 
per month 

4. Single-home and two-flat buildings, equivalent median rental? over $50 
per month 


zW. F. Ogburn and E. Winston, ‘The Frequency and Probability of Insanity,’ 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXIV, No. 5 (March, 1929), 822-31.. 

2 Data from W.P.A. Projects 3352-3564, “The Incidence of Mental Disease, 1922~ 
1934," under the direction of E. W. Burgess and Ethel Shanas (unpublished). The 
authors wish to acknowledge the assistance of Miss Beatrice Achtenberg in the super- 
vision of these projects. 

3 “Equivalent median rental” includes the value of homes owned, the ratio of value 
to rental being considered as roo to r. 
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5. Two-flat buildings and single homes, equivalent median rentals under $50 
per month . 

6. Two-flat buildings and single homes, equivalent median rentals over $50 
per month 


In making this analysis the results of Areas 3 and 5 were combined, and 
the results of Areas 4 and 6. Thus, two white residential areas were ob- 
tained, one of which was economically poorer than the other, as of 1930, 
but which were otherwise comparable. The apartment-house, hotel, and 
rooming-house areas were excluded; hence, “natural” Areas 3—6 represent 
the non-migratory, stationary population elements. 

This factor of the shifting of the population into and out of an area is 
particularly important in this type of problem. Since the data utilized 

are the first admissions for the years 1922-34, areas of relatively high 
mobility would tend to have relatively high rates, if for no other reason 
than that a mobile population makes for a larger total population over a 
given length of time than is found at any given moment during that 
time period. The 1930 population census, which affords the basis for the 
rates computed in this study, was taken as of a given moment of time. 
The length of time covered by the study is 13 years, 1922-34. In comput- 
ing rates using the 1930 population data, errors will be introduced in pro- 
portion to the amount of mobility into and out of various areas.4 How- 
ever, by selecting areas which are predominantly single-home and two- 
flat buildings, much of the error introduced by a mobile population is 
eliminated. 

In addition to these white population areas, a Negro apartment-house 
area (“natural” Area 8) was subdivided into two sections in which the 
equivalent median rentals were under $50 per month and over $50 per 
month. 

WHITE POPULATION 

Table r gives the specific rates for males and females separately for 
the two white areas (equivalent median rentals under and over $50 per 
month). Eighteen comparisons between the two economic areas are pos- 

4This point of the mobility of the population in an area affecting the rates of 
commitments in the area is too often overlooked by students. See, e.g., H. W. 
Dunham, “The Ecology of the Functional Psychoses in Chicago," American Sociological 
Review, YI, No. 4 (August, 1937), 467-79. F. A. Ross, in "Ecology and the Statistical 
Method” (American Journal of Sociology, XXXVIII, No. 4 [January, 1933], 507-22), 
emphasized the importance of ‘‘transiency in the population." C. C. Peters in his reply 
to Ross, “Note on a Misconception of Statistical Significance" (American Journal of 


Sociology, XXXIX, No. 2 [September, 1933], 231-36), contested some of the statements 
made by Ross, but made no comments upon the problem of transciency. 
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sible here, there being 9 age groups for each sex. In making these 18 com- 
parisons it can be seen that the poorer area has 17 rates higher than the 
corresponding rates in the richer areas. Hence, it is evident that the 
chances of a poorer person being admitted to a hospital for the insane are 
higher (with one exception) for each age group and each sex. These indi- 
vidual rates for each age and sex can be summarized into rates which 
would show what the chances would be of a person 15 years of age, resid- 


TABLE 1 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RATES OF COMMITMENTS TO MENTAL HOSPITALS 
BY MEDIAN RENTAL, AGE, SEX, AND RACE: CHICAGO, 1922-34* 


WHITE NEGRO 
Male Female Male Female 
Ace 

Median Rental Median Rental Median Rental Median Rental 

Under Over Under Over Under Over Under Over 

$50 $50 $so | $ so $50 $so $50 $50 
X5-I19..... ess 00028] .00020] .00023| .00016| .00137| .00036| .00084) .00029 
20-24... ee eee 00067] .c0058} .00046| .00045} .oo1r71| .oooór| .co117| .00024 
25-29... esse ees ooo80| .ooo6c| .00074j .00050| .oo191| .00059| .00148] .c0031 
30-34... ee ooioi| .00063} .00085| .00068| .00221| .00065| .oo181| .00057 
35744... ee ooiii| .00067| .00087| .o0069| .00259| .00074| .o0199| .00070 
45-84 eet 00128} .o0088| .ooro3| .o0085| .00316| .ocorro| .00246| .00129 
55-04... .. see oor40| .00096] .00095| .00087| .oo413| .00227| .00356| .00220 
65774... .00184] .oor45| .oor24| .00124] .ooó6ri| .00366, .00468| .00174 
75 and over..... 00296| .00306| .00253] .c0x98| .00867| .oo231| .00925| .oor95 


* W.P.A. Project 3564, “The Incidence of Mental Disease, 1922-1934,” under the direction of 
E. W. Burgess and Ethel Shanas (unpublished.) à 


ing in these areas, being committed to a hopsital at some time during his 
life (see Table 1). 

A male from the poorer area has 1 chance in 18 of becoming sufficiently 
psychopathic so as to be committed; one of a higher economic status has 
only 1 chance in 21. Among the females, the poorer have x chance in 20; 
the richer, 1 chance in 22 (see Table 2).5 


s The method of determining the probability of a 15-year-old person's becoming in- 
sane during the course of his lifetime is exactly the same as that used by Ogburn and 
Winston (o5. cit.). This method is essentially the standardization of the rates of com- 
mitments for specific ages (for males or females) upon a life-table population. By 
choosing life-tables for each of the sexes, for each of the two economic areas (as of 1930), 
allowances have been made for differences in mortality between the sexes in each area 
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That these are not chance differences seems quite probable. The num- 
ber of admissions in every case are sufficiently large so as to afford stable 
rates. In addition, the rates for the poorer population are almost con- 
sistently higher than the comparable rates for the richer population. 
As mentioned previously, of the 18 comparisons of specific age and sex 
rates, the poorer area had higher rates in 17 comparisons. When specific 
rates are computed for 7 psychoses® and comparisons made, it is found 


TABLE 2 


PROBABILITY OF INSANITY DURING THE COURSE OF A LIFETIME, BY 
MEDIAN RENTAL, AGE, SEX, NATIVITY, AND RACE: CHICAGO* 


WETE Necro 
Male Female Male Female 
Narty 
Median Rental Median Rental Median Rental Median Rental 
Under Over Under Over Under Over Under Over 
$50 $50 $50 $50 $50 $50 $50 $50 
Native-born..... .054 .043 :O44^ | 3040) [55 hand al Sinead eeu ee) nentes 
Foreign-born....| .054 1044 .050 COAG AS acres estes eoe ettet eee ds 
Total...... 057 048 oso | .o45 099 048 084 O41 


* Computed from data in Table x, by technique described in n. 5. 


that, among the men, those from the poorer area have higher rates in 20 
out of the 26 comparable categories." Among the females, the poorer ones 
had higher rates in 22 out of 28 comparable categories. This preponder- 
ance of higher rates in the poorer area could not have occurred by chance., 


(the life-tables are from an unpublished study of “Mortality in Chicago" by P. M 


* Hauser)—that is to say, the figure showing the probability of a person's becoming in- 


sane during his lifetime allows for differences both in insanity rates and in mortality 
rates. 

$Senile, with arteriosclerosis, alcoholic, manic-depressive, dementia praecox, and 
psychoneuroses. 

7 As there are o age groups and 7 psychoses, 63 rates could have been computed’ 
Because of the small number of cases in many instances (no rates were computed where 
there were less than 1o cases), comparisons were possible in only 26 categories. Owing 
to weaknesses in the data resulting from varying diagnostic standards, it'cannot be 
pointed out with certainty just which of these 26 rates are significantly lower in the 
richer area. That 20 out of 26 of these rates are lower in this area could not have been 
due to chance alone; the fact that any single given rate is lower may be due to chance 
factors or to variations in diagnosis. 
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The rates are consistently greater in the poorer area, so that excessively 
high rates in any particular age category or psychiatric category cannot 
account for the differences between the two areas in the probabilities of an 
individual’s becoming insane during the course of a lifetime. 

The question may be raised as to the possible influence of nativity 
upon insanity rates. Data were available for each of these “natural 
areas” which allow the computation of separate probabilities for native 
whites and foreign-born whites. Among the males the chances of a 
native white’s being admitted to a hospital for the insane during the 
course of his lifetime is about 1 in 18 in the poorer area, and 1 in 23 in the 
richer area. The equivalent figures for the foreign-born are identical? 
Among the females, the chances of a native-white woman's becoming in- 
sane during the course of her lifetime is about 1 in 23 in the poorer area 
and x in 25 in the richer area. The equivalent figures for the foreign-born 
females are about 1 in 20 and 1 in 22. Apparently, then, the economic 
differential in the probability of insanity is found both among the native 
whites and among the foreign-born whites. 

It would have been interesting to have investigated the problem of 
economic differentials according to marital status. The needed population 
data, however, were unavailable so that this could not be done. 


NEGRO POPULATION 


The Negro areas studied here may represent a much more mobile 
population than the white areas. Hence, the rates when computed on the 
basis of the 1930 population data may be unduly exaggerated. Neverthe- 
less, it is interesting to see whether the economic differentials uncovered 
among the whites will be found also among the Negroes. The Negro 
“apartment-house area" was divided into those subcommunities in 
which the equivalent median rentals were under and over $50 per month. 

An examination of the specific rates by age and sex (18 compari- 
sons) reveals that the poorer area has consistently higher rates than the 
richer area (Table 1). The probability that a Negro male in the lower 
economic area will become insane during the course of his lifetime is about 
1 in ro, whereas in the richer area it is about 1 in 21. Among the females, 
the equivalent figures are about 1 in 12 and 1 in 24 (see Table 2). Al- 
though these probabilities may be in error due to the mobility of the 
population, the differences would appear to be too great to be attributable 
exclusively to errors in the data. Only if mobility was twice as high in 


8 The probability of the total males in the higher economic area was given as x in 21 
(Table 2). The difference between this probability and that of the native whites and 
foreign-born whites is due to the influence of the Negroes residing in this area. 
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the poorer area as in the richer would these differences be eliminated. 
Since both populations represent apartment-house areas, it would seem 
unlikely that mobility in the poorer area would be double that in the 
richer one. Nevertheless, further research upon this point would appear 
to be in order. 
SUMMARY 

That there exists an economic differential in the probability of a per- 
son’s becoming insane would appear to be the case from the evidence 
presented here. A white male residing in an area in Chicago where the 
median rental is under $50 has about 1 chance in 18 of being admitted 
to a mental hospital at some time during his life. One in a richer area 
has only about 1 chance in 21. Among the white females, the same differ- 
entials exist between the two economic areas, the poor having about 1 
chance in 20 and the richer x chance in 22. When these data are sub- 
divided into the native-white and foreign-born white population elements, 
the same differentials between economic areas are found to exist for each 
of the sexes. The Negro population also shows a greater incidence of in- 
sanity among the poor than the rich. 


INTERPRETATION 


For an attempted understanding of the reasons for these differentials 
the social environment of the two economic groups should be carefully 
examined. Perhaps a wealthier population can retain more of its old peo- 
ple at home and so have lower senile psychoses and psychoses with 
arteriosclerosis rates. In addition, it may be able to afford more and 
better medical attention and so reduce its chance of succumbing to general 
paralysis. Indeed, the data show that the specific rates of commitments 
(by age and sex) for these three psychoses are lower for the richer area. 
In regard to alcoholic psychoses, manic-depressive psychoses, dementia 
praecox, and psychoneuroses, the variance in diagnosis between hospitals 
is such as to exclude the possibility of comparisons of specific psychoses 
between the two economic areas. 

In regard to the so-called functional disorders and perhaps alcoholic 
psychoses, the differences in rates between the richer and poorer areas 
may be due to the greater insecurity of livelihood of the poor. This could 
be tested by relating the frequency of insanity to occupation and/or 
industry. Perhaps more of the "poorer" people are engaged in occupa- 
tions and/or industries which furnish a livelihood only at intervals during 
the course of a year, such as the building trades. Such economic in- 
security may possibly be reflected in a higher incidence of insanity. 


CHICAGO 


NATIONALITY AND RELIGIOUS PREFERENCES AS RE- 
FLECTED IN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS: 


A. L. SEVERSON 


ABSTRACT 


Evidences of nationality and religious preferences are found in the help-wanted 
and resort ads in the Chicago Tribune over a sixty-five-year period. A study of the fre- 
quency of preferential ads discriminating against Jews and of those discriminating 
against Catholics shows that their appearance can be dated and that a very sharp rise 
in their frequency occurred at a time when considerable propaganda against Jews and 
Catholics was current. An analysis of the respective frequencies by sex and occupation 
indicates, however, that the propaganda had little if any effect in the rise. The move- 
ment into the white-collar market of second-generation East European immigrants is 
the important factor. Since the sex and occupational differences in the discriminatory 
ads follow the same general pattern for both Catholics and Jews, it would appear that 
there are some factors common to both. These factors seem to be similarity of move- 
ment into the market and similarity in “second-generation” characteristics. 


Help-wanted and resort ads in newspapers frequently carry a state- 
ment indicating a nationality or a religious preference. A request for a 
“Christian” or a “Gentile” excludes Jews; a request for a “Protestant” 
excludes Catholics directly and Jews indirectly; a request to “state na- 
tionality” apparently excludes no single group, but in practice many of 
these ads exclude Jews.? Specific nationalities are asked for at times as ' 
Germans, Scandinavians, or Italians. Some resort ads request ‘Chris- 
tian" or “Gentile” patronage. 

These indications of preference, as studied in the Chicago Tribune, 


1 Appreciative acknowledgment is made to the Foreign Language Project, Works 
Progress Administration, for collecting the newspaper data upon which this article is 
based. 


? Statement based on information from men in employment agencies and from Jews 
familiar with the situation. 


3 Ads appearing on the first Sunday of each month from 1872 to 1937, inclusive, 
were studied. AIlthe resort ads, and all the help-wanted ads, with the exception of those 
under the heading “‘Female—Household and Domestic" were included. The total male- 
help-wanted ads, the total female-help-wanted ads, and the total resort ads for each 
month were combined into yearly totals and graphed. Each ad containing any indica- 
tion of nationality or religious preference was copied and placed in one of the following 
classes: “Exclude Jews"; “Exclude Catholics"; “Prefer Jews"; “Prefer Catholics"; 
“State Nationality"; “Prefer German"; “Prefer Scandinavian"; “Prefer Other Na- 
tionality.” The number in each class per thousand total ads, by sex, was graphed. 
The number of resort ads requesting Christians or Gentiles per hundred resort ads was 
graphed. All the graphs were based on intervals of one calendar year. 

An attempt was made to distribute the preference help-wanted ads by type of in- 
dustry, but this was not possible, owing to the meager information in the body of most 
of the ads and to the fact that most of the ads were "blind" ads. It was not possible to 
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show a period of rising opposition to Jews and to Catholics which can 
be dated and which coincided, in part, with the campaigns carried on by 
the Dearborn Independent and the Ku Klux Klan. These campaigns, 
however, seemed to have little, if anything, to do with that rising oppo- 
sition. The basic factor underlying the opposition was the flow into the 
clerical market of second-generation East Europeans. 

From 1872 to 1911 there were, with very few exceptions, no ads dis- 
criminating‘ against Jews, while at the same time a great many ads re- 
quested “Germans,” the peak being in 1886 when forty-nine out of every 
thousand ads made such a request. Only one of these ads distinguished 
between a German and a Jew. This ad, which appeared May 2, 1880, 
reads: “Wanted, an experienced salesman in the retail clothing business. 
Must be a German not a Hebrew.” 

The relative identification at that time in Chicago of German Jews 
and German non-Jews is implied in many news items, such as the account 
of the German celebration of the victory in the Franco-Prussian War. 
The festival marshal was Mr. Henry Greenebaum, a Jew, who was 
awarded a gold souvenir in the shape of an iron cross for his activity in 
the interests of the German community. Mr. E. H. Stein, also a Jew, 
impersonated Bismarck in the parade.’ An editorial in the Illinois Staats 
Zeitung of 1892 includes the following words about a German-Jewish 
bank: “Perhaps the foremost position among the outstanding German 
private banks is taken by the Foreman Bros. .... Hé 

In rgrx ads requesting “Christians” or “Gentiles” appeared at the 
rate of o.3 per thousand male and female ads. With some fluctuations 
they rose to 4 per thousand in 1921, jumping to 8.8 in 1922, and rising 
to a peak of 13.3 in 1926. They were around 11 per thousand from 1927 
to 1931, when they dropped to 4.8, rising in 1937 to 9.4. The decline in 


check the preference help-wanted ads to see if a number of firms consistently so adver- 
tised to a degree seriously to bias the figures. All the resort ads, however, were so 
checked, and inspection of the distribution by resorts and by years showed no signifi- 
cant bias on this score. 

Ads preferring Catholics varied from o to 23 per thousand; ads preferring Jews from 
o to 2 per thousand. There was no trend. 

The graph of the total number male- and female-help-wanted ads show dips in 1878, 
1884, 1894, 1904, 1908, 1914, 1921, and an almost continual decline from 1923 to 1932, 
with an upturn to 1937. This graph raises an interesting question of the validity of a 
count of help-wanted ads as one index of economic conditions. The decline in number 
of ads beginning in 1924 is striking when we take into account the fact that the Chicago 
Tribune had a circulation of 853,475 on January 1, 1923, and 1,206,989, on January 1, 
1930. 

4 The word “discrimination” is used in a descriptive sense. 


5 Illinois Staats Zeitung, May 30 and June 28, 1871. $ January 1, 1892. 
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1931-36 cannot be considered as indicating a decline in tendencies to 
discriminate, as the ads during the depression were predominantly for 
commission salesmen, and, as we shall see, the largest proportion of dis- 
criminatory ads were for office workers, particularly typists. 

Ads requesting “Protestants” appeared intermittently from 1872 to 
1906, 93 such ads appearing. There were none in 1907 and 1908, but in 
1909 there were 0.3 per thousand male and female ads, rising to a peak 
of 4.4 in 1924, with almost a steady decline from 1926 to 0.4 per thousand 
in 1937. 

The beginning of discriminatory ads against the Jews, as well as the 
continual, as opposed to intermittent, discriminatory ads against the 
Catholics, occurred just prior to the World War. The very sharp rise in 
1922 and 1923 coincided with the campaign of the Dearborn Independent 
against the Jews, the peak of discriminatory ads against the Jews coming 
in 1926 immediately after the period of greatest strength of the post- 
World War Ku Klux Klan in 1924 and 1925.7 It is to be noted that this 
rise occurred in a period of business prosperity, 1922 and 1923 being years 
of a very high number of help-wanted ads. We have, then, the interesting 
phenomenon of employers having difficulty in securing help, and at the 
same time a rise in discrimination against a group of people who might 
supply their demand for help. Any attempt, therefore, to interpret “race” 
relations exclusively in terms of general economic conditions, or in terms 
of situations requiring “scapegoats,” cannot be substantiated. 

There is clear evidence that the anti-Jewish and anti-Catholic cam- 
paigns had little to do with the rising opposition when we note that the 

‘ discriminatory ads began prior to those campaigns and that the propor- 
tion of female ads discriminating against Jews and against Catholics is 
very much greater than the proportion of male ads. The peak of the male 
ads requesting “Christians” or "Gentiles" is 9.2 per thousand, while the 
female peak is 28.3. 'The peak of the male ads requesting Protestants is 
2.7, while the female peak is 10.5. From 1920 on, the curve for female 
discriminatory ads is continuously much higher than that for male.? It 
would not be expected that opposition that was stirred by propaganda or 
that was based solely on the low curves of the business cycle would show 
such a difference. An explanation that seems more adequate, in that it 
explains more of the facts, is an interpretation in terms of the coming 

7 The New International Year Book, 1925, p. 367; ibid., 1928, p. 390. The strength 
of the K.K.K. in Chicago is problematical. Tolerance, an anti-K.K.K. magazine, from 


September 17, 1922, to May 13, 1923, published the names and addresses of about 
twenty-four hundred Chicago members. 


8In rgr2 and 1913 the proportion of male discriminatory against both Jews and 
Catholics was slightly higher than the female. The rates were all under 3 per thousand. 
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into the market of the second-generation East European, offspring of 
the great group of immigrants who came to Chicago from about 189o to 
the World War, and that the second-generation girl was seeking to raise 
her status in American life by means of office work to a much greater de- 
gree than the second-generation boy. With the consequent flow into this 
field of such workers came the rebuff in the form of discrimination. The 
rebuff came not from competitors for a position but from the employers. 
Thus, economic competition in the immediate situation is not a factor. 
It would be difficult to hold that the rebuff came as a reaction to any 
specific “racial” characteristics of the applicants, as this would not ac- 
count for the rise in discrimination against both Catholics and Jews. It 
may be, however, that there are “second-generation” characteristics ir- 
respective of nationality, that a second-generation girl who is departing 
from the customary position in the home of immigrant women to work in 
offices finds some difficulty in making the necessary adjustments to the 
secondary world of business, this difficulty being reflected in her be- 
havior.? 

Supporting evidence for the hypothesis that there was a flow of second- 
generation immigrants into the market with the consequent rise in dis- 
crimination is found in an analysis of the discriminatory ads in the peak 
year, 1926; in the immigration figures, in the statements of men in em- 
ployment agencies, and in a consideration of the number of commercial 
graduates from the Chicago high schools. 

All the 1926 discriminatory ads can be placed in the classifications 
shown in Table 1. Thus, 75 per cent of the female ads excluding Jews, and 


55 per cent of the female ads excluding Catholics, are for typists, stenog- . . 


raphers, or secretaries. These percentages are out of proportion to the 
total number of female ads requesting typists, stenographers, or secre- 
taries, which, taking the issue of March 7, 1926, as representative, is 
30 per cent. An explanation of the rise of discriminatory ads would have 
to take into account the much greater discrimination in the female than 
in the male ads, and also the peculiar concentration of discriminatory ads 
within the female group. 

An easy avenue for training for a business career was opened in Chi- 
cago with the introduction in 1910 of a two-year commercial curriculum 
in the public high schools, and in 1911 with the introduction of a four- 
year commercial curriculum. In 1915, 33 students were the first graduates 
from the four-year course. In June, 1938, 4,825, or 33.5 per cent of all 
the Chicago senior high graduates, graduated from the commercial course. 


? It is not necessary to hold that all second-generation girls experience such diffi- 
culties, but only that a sufficient number do to make an impression on employers. 
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The percentage of commercial graduates varied from high school to high 
school, the range being from 10.9 to 71.8 per cent, excluding the technical 
schools. In general, the schools in the less favored sections of the city 
seemed to have had the highest percentage of commercial graduates. 
There were exceptions, however, and figures are not available to demon- - 
strate such a relationship over a period of years. If the relationship could 
be demonstrated, the point would be strengthened that children of im- 
migrants used commercial work as a means of raising their status. 

Of the June, 1930, commercial graduates, 922 were boys and 3,903 
were girls? As far as the Jewish group is concerned, this disproportion 


TABLE 1* 
ExcLUDE Jews EXCLUDE CATHOLICS 

M. F. M. F. 

Clerks: vv ub E a II 3 2 I 
Typists, stenographers, secretaries...... 6 80 o 16 
Office work, mostly bookkeepers........ 34 19 4 4 
Men or women, variety of occupations.. rio 4 12 5 
Salesmen. coe mE 21 o 3° I 
PrOfesslOns. 50 en vas eg ein terere 4 o I 2 
Skilled work......... 00.0... ccee eee 4 o o o 
Total............ len acia V e ERU 90  ro6 24 29 


* There was a total of 10,364 ads for males and 3,858 ads for females in 1926. 


between the sexes found an interesting corroboration in conversations 
with men in thirty-seven employment agencies. These agencies seemed 
to think of the employment of Jews in terms of female, not male, employ- - 
ment. The agencies almost invariably referred to the employing of Jew- 
ish women when the general subject of the employment of Jews was under 
discussion. Nearly all the incidents related about Jewish employees 
were about women. The use, in a casual manner, of the pronoun “her” 
and the word "girl" to the virtual exclusion of the words “his” and 
“man” was striking. The smaller proportion of boys seeking commercial 
work is a factor in accounting ior the lesser discrimination against them. 
'The figures on Jewish migration to Chicago show there were many 
second-generation Jews at hand to take advantage of the opportunities 
for a business education. An estimate made in 1878 put the number of 
Jews in Chicago as “perhaps cver 15,000." In rgr2 there was an esti- 
mated 200,000,” and in 1927, 325,000.73 From 1899 to 1924, 1,838,000 
ro Figures from Board of Educatior, Chicago. = Jewish Advance, November 8, 1878. 
9? The American Jewish Year Book, 1914-15, p. 354. 


13 H. S. Linfield, The Jews in the United States (New York: American Jewish Com- 
mittee, 1929), p. 18. 
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Jews migrated to the United States.;4 From r89o to 1920 there was a net 
Catholic migration to the United States of 4,743,000.!5 

‘The rise in opposition to Catholics, particularly to Catholic girls, is 
clear, but we still have the problem of explaining the greater rise of opposi- 
tion to Jews. Is this difference to be explained on the grounds that more 
second-generation Jewish girls sought to raise their status by office work 
than did second-generation Catholics?:$ Is it to be explained by cultural 
factors, by the long history of opposition to Jews? Or by some other 
: factor? The problem is that troublesome one of disentangling the factors 
of tradition from the exigencies of an occasion, Carrying the comparison 
between Catholic and Jewish opposition further, we do not have the dis- 
crimination in summer resorts against Catholics as we do against Jews. 
The first resort ads discriminating against Jews appeared in 1913 at the 
rate of o.2 per hundred resort ads. There were no discriminatory ads in 
1918 and xgrg. In 1920 they appeared at the rate of o.9 per hundred, 
rising with some regularity to a peak in 1937 of 8 per hundred. There 
was no decline in percentage during the depression. 

In summary, it may be said that the beginning of significant opposi- 
tion to Jews and Catholics in employment in Chicago can be dated, as 
can opposition to Jews in summer resorts; that the anti-Catholic and 
anti-Jewish campaigns of the 1920’s had comparatively little effect in 
accentuating discrimination in employment; that discrimination in em- 
ployment cannot be explained solely in economic terms; that it cannot 
be explained solely as a result of traditional stereotypes as this explana- 
tion would not account for the differences in proportion of discriminatory 
ads over the time period, and that the particular exigency of the occasion 
was the coming into the clerical market, particularly of girls into typing 
and stenography, of second-generation East European immigrants. 
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74 Walter F. Willcox, International Migrations (New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1929-31), II, 479. 


ts Gerald Shaugnessy, Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith? A Study of Immigration 
and Catholic Growth in the United States (New York: Macmillan Co., 1925), p. 189. 


1 The proportion of Jews attending colleges and universities is higher than their 
proportion in the total population. Compared to other recent immigrants, "the Jews 
are apparently the only group of recent immigrants who send a conspicuously large 
number of their children to institutions of higher learning" (B’nai B'rith Hillel Foun- 
dation, The Jewish Student in America, p. 18). 

'This emphasis on education in the Jewish group, with its corresponding implication 
for white-collar work, indicates that more second-generation Jews applied for office 
work than second-generation Catholics. 


PROSTITUTES AND CRIMINAL ARGOTS 
DAVID W. MAURER 


ABSTRACT 

Current linguistic field work among prostitutes indicates that they have developed 
relatively little of the professional argot so characteristic of other criminal professions. 
This situation is explained in terms of the underworld setup in which prostitutes work 
and in the light of certain social, economic, and psychological factors which normally 
enter into argot-formation. 

Most of us do not need to peruse the reports of prosecutor Dewey's 
recent investigation to realize that prostitution is a flourishing institution 
in modern America. It is recognized as one of the oldest professions and 
has for centuries been associated with crime and the underworld. Today 
it constitutes one of our most widely spread criminal activities. Yet it 
differs from other criminal and semicriminal occupations in that it lacks 
a well-developed argot. In fact, the results of several years’ casual in- 
vestigation in many American cities followed by two years’ intensive 
work in one of the most extensive districts in the country are Jargely 
negative. There is always the possibility that a great body of secret argot 
remains untapped, but I do nct believe so. At present I am prepared to 
go so far as to say that, with the exception of a few words indigenous to 
the profession, prostitutes are quite without the technical vocabulary 
which characterizes all other criminal groups. 

The speech of prostitutes varies with their geographical derivation, 
their backgrounds, their education, and the social stratum in which they 
happen to work. While it is difficult to generalize, for it is dangerous to 
assume anything like a speech-norm, one might classify their speech as 
low-grade colloquial American. It is cheap and tawdry, well sprinkled 
with trite slang culled from popular songs and cheap magazines. Of the 
thousands of specimens I have examined, few rise above an illiterate or 
semiliterate level. Discarded argot words from other criminal professions 
are prominent; in fact, because of their natural contacts with both the 
underworld and the respectable upperworld, prostitutes are unconscious 
entrepreneurs of second-hand argot; through them much of it enters the 
language on more respectable levels. But they lack the sophistication to 
make and acquire an artificial language for themselves. The argot vo- 
cabulary which applies strictly to the profession appears to consist of 
less than fifty words, as compared to the hundreds and even thousands 
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used by other groups such as grifters, thieves, heavy-men, underworld 
narcotic addicts, and homosexuals. Excepting occasional individual for- 
ays into picturesque profanity or obscenity, their speech is colorless. One 
looks in vain for the sinister vivacity of language found in so many of the 
groups operating outside the law. 

At first thought this is surprising. But it can be explained, I think, in 
terms of the underworld setup in which prostitutes work and in the light 
of certain social, economic, and psychological factors which normally 
enter into argot-formation. 

If we review the position of the prostitute in the crime-world, eliminat- 
ing those ladies of easy virtue who frequent night clubs or decorate bache- 
lor apartments and confining ourselves to those honest professionals who 
sell a standard article at a set figure, we see that she has three choices. 
She may work “on the line" in a house supervised by a “madam”; she 
splits her earnings with the house and pays an exorbitant price for food, 
lodging, medical service, and police protection. Where white slavery or 
its equivalent exists, all the houses are tightly organized under gang con- 
trol; if she does not work for the organization, she cannot work at all. 
Between the gangs and municipal henchmen, she is exploited into a life 
of abuse and poverty. Or, if she is more fortunate, she may work in a 
“call-house,” living to herself, but being constantly and exclusively avail- 
able to one proprietor by telephone. She makes fair money but the market 
is limited, the overhead is high, and her earning days are numbered. Or, 
in a city where the racket is unorganized, she may “work the streets,” 
or share a room or "crib" with a companion, making her own peace with 
the local authorities. 

Whatever system a prostitute may work under, she never develops a 
sense of trade, of group solidarity, of gang morale. She must always work 
as an individual, even when the machinery is highly organized. Conse- 
quently, she is perpetually on the defensive. Her rivals steal her cus- 
tomers, her employers exploit her, her patrons abuse her. She is never 
permitted to develop professional independence, which appears to be the 
first essential in the formation of criminal argots. 

Argots originate in tightly closed cliques, in groups where there is a 
strong sense of camaraderie and highly developed group solidarity based 
primarily on community of occupation. Since prostitution, by its very 
low position in the hierarchy of the crime-world and by virtue of its 
internal organization, denies the prostitute all claim to true professional 
status, it is obvious that professional pride is largely lacking as a motive 
for argot. 
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This stunting of professional growth by external forces has wider im- 
plications. Under our present social setup the prostitute is never able to 
overcome the social stigma which dogs her. She develops serious feelings 
of inferiority, which other criminal groups either never know or rational- 
ize so successfully that they become sources of personal power. Hence 
while other groups, hardly aware that they are anything but legitimate, 
express their criminal smugness through mutually intelligible argot, she 
struggles for status and security in a world which is not her own. 

Furthermore, other more highly trained criminals rise to their positions 
through successive stages of apprenticeship. They admire their superiors, 
imitate them, and work hard to master technique. Their training is rigor- 
ous, the demands upon them tremendous. They either go up or out. For 
the prostitute there is none of this. Once in her profession, she is taught 
submission by her pimp, who beats her thoroughly and regularly there- 
after lest she forget her place; eventually both violence and submission 
become part of her badly warped sex psychology. There is no incentive, 
no advancement. Her speech never takes on the color manifest in the 
lingoes of underworld folk who are working up in the criminal world. 

Prosperity is a powerful factor in the birth of criminal argot. When a 
given profession is making money, it tightens the protective walls about 
itself; it attempts to stand aloof and isolated. Increased specialized tech- 
nical activity gives birth to a host of new words and phrases. Growing 
contempt for the law, other gangsters, and the “‘scissors-bill,” or decent 
citizen, breeds a vicious attitude of superiority; as a result, much the 
same sort of importance is attached to language as is attached to the 
secret rites of a fraternal order. The fact that the gang prospers makes it a 
target for underworld reprisals and “shakedowns” from the police. This 
external pressure tightens the organization, builds morale, and makes for 
a vicious circle of success. Prosperous criminals usually spend lavishly; 
they grow bitterly cynical and, at the same time, both sentimental and 
extravagant. They take what they want and shape it to their own ends. 
Language is no exception. They mold their sinisterly jocose professional 
argots into grotesque and bizarre forms partly as a result of the bragga- 
docio born of financial and political power. 

The speech of the prostitute is subject to no such pressure. She has no 
organization; her needs for secrecy are few, if any; she seldom if ever 
participates in the spoils of big-time crime. Her earnings are never more 
than enough to maintain her on a very modest level; more often she 
skirts the edge of poverty. Consequently, the tendency to “splurge” 
linguistically is either atrophied or missing altogether. 
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There is a further economic aspect of prostitution which differentiates 
it from other branches of crime. Most criminals, by one method or an- 
other, take what they want from their victims; the prostitute sells a 
standard service and depends heavily on simple commercial good-will. 
The sale is a simple matter; the approach stock. Since the customer must 
want to buy before he can be sold, the burden on the girl’s ingenuity is 
a very light one. If one man doesn’t buy, another may. There is neither 
incentive toward a classification of her patrons nor a psychological ap- 
proach based on such a classification. Other skilled professionals depend 
heavily on a shrewd analytical and psychological approach, and the tech- 
nical elements involved become the essence of their argots. 

Nor is the work of the prostitute technical in the sense that it is for 
other criminals. Her function is purely biologic, and, while she has some 
training in performing that function, it is usually of the simple trial-and- 
error type. Her pimp teaches her what he has learned from other women; 
once she succeeds in pleasing him, she assumes that her patron will be 
equally delighted. But her vocabulary for discussing technique is no more 
adequate than that of the average semiliterate farm wife. It is limited, 
unscientific, vague, popular rather than professional. Perhaps it is out 
of deference to the self-conscious prudery of many of her patrons that she 
often avoids the more common crudities; perhaps it is her thwarted ma- 
ternal sentiment which leads her to discuss the sex act with her patrons— 
when she refers directly to it at all—in patent, diminutive euphemisms. 
However, when she does step over the line into the salty language which 
Allan Walker Read? records in his “folk epigraphy,” she does it with a 
vengeance and a high art. But that is not argot. 

Aside from those professional elements already mentioned, there are 
several personal elements which interfere with the formation and growth 
of argot. First, prostitutes differ from other underworld folk in that 
they are readily reducible to a norm. Most of them are of low middle- 
class origin with rural or small-town backgrounds. The odor of respecta- 
bility still clings faintly about them; hence the jealousy with which they 
guard their true identity, and the fact that they have no last names, 
They bring with them speech-habits firmly fixed in childhood; the only 
noticeable change is an effort to conform a little more closely to the ob- 
vious characteristics of city-talk. 

Second, most of them are socially inadequate; great numbers of them 
find compensation in liquor and drugs. Their egos have shrunk, in con- 


* Lexical Evidence from Folk Epigraphy in Western North America: A Glossarial 
Study of the Low Element in the English Vocabulary (Paris, 1935). 
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trast to the megalomaniac tendencies so apparent in other underworld 
folk. They indulge in a thousand pitiful compensatory artifices. They 
wear cheap, sensational evening dress even though they live in a brothel. 
They make themselves up lavishly. They assume high-toned names. 
Blonde types bleach out their hair and pose as English; brunettes, mulat- 
toes, and Jewesses like to pass as Spanish. They claim kinship or friend- 
ship with distinguished-looking strangers whose framed photographs 
adorn their dressing-tables. They dramatize themselves in synthetic auto- 
biographies which eventually they come to believe; some even couch these 
autobiographies in doggerel and cherish fond hopes of fame through pub- 
lication. They all aspire to marriage; many of them achieve this solution 
to their life-problem. All these manifestations indicate a yearning for 
respectability which is not so evident among other professional criminals. 
It does not occur to the successful racketeer that he is not respectable; 
he is simply not legitimate. His language reflects a pride in his station, a 
delight in competent technique, a sinister sense of humor, a sort of linguis- 
tic cynicism. Not so with the prostitute. Her underlying desire to con- 
form contributes heavily to inability, or perhaps, disinclination, to form 
an argot. 

Third, by comparison with other professional criminals, prostitutes 
are not generally of very high intelligence. They represent the residue 
of girls who are either unable or unwilling to find a place in any other 
occupation. They are not regularly employed in the legitimate sense be- 
cause they are incapable of any but the simplest tasks. Those who sur- 
vive the profession long enough to grow old in it spend their declining 
years over a scrub bucket. This is hardly the type of mind which produces 
the subtle, flickering, humorous metaphors which characterize the lingoes 
of other criminal professions. It requires a sprightliness of mind, a kind 
of creative imagination, if you will, to toy so adeptly with language, to 
take so obvious a pleasure in the nuances of euphuism in a minor key. 

I have tried to outline briefly some of the reasons why the results of 
research in this field are largely negative, why our largest criminal class 
does not manifest linguistic tendencies which appear to be natural and 
indigenous to other criminal groups. If I have seemed to attach undue 
importance to these results, it is only because at present we know so little 
about the factors which motivate and produce criminal argots that even 
negative notes should receive rather careful scrutiny. It is only through 
a painstaking analysis of all the meager evidence available that we may 
eventually better understand the intricate jigsaw that is language. 
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RECENT INCREASES IN MARRIAGE ,AND DIVORCE 


SAMUEL A. STOUFFER AND LYLE M. SPENCER 


As the American family slowly emerged from the depression which 
touched bottom in the winter of 1932/33, the marriage and divorce rates 
have climbed steadily upward. In 1937 the number of marriages per 
thousand women aged fifteen to forty-four reached probably the highest 
point in fifteen years, while the divorce rate may have been the highest in 
the history of the United States. 

These conclusions are drawn from official reports on marriages sub- 
mitted to the writers from twenty-seven states and the District of Columbia 
and on divorces submitted from sixteen states. The comparative rates 
since 1920 are summarized in Table 1. The original data from which the 
1936 and 1937 rates were obtained are presented in Table 2. 

Some caution should be observed in the interpretation of the figures for 
1933-37 in Table r. After 1932 the Bureau of the Census was obliged to 
discontinue its reports on marriage and divorce, and no nation-wide totals , 
have been obtained since. The task is made difficult because a large num- 
ber of states do not have a state-wide reporting system, and data must 
be sought directly from the county officials. 

Using such reports as could be obtained from state officials, the writers 
calculated the marriage and divorce rates in 1933, 1934, and 1935, cor- 
rected the rates to allow from the estimated bias due to unrepresentative- 
ness of states in the sample, and published the results in 1936. The 


1 Samuel A. Stouffer and Lyle M. Spencer, Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, CLXXX VIII (November, 1936), 56-69. The sample of states 
available for the Annals report was somewhat more inclusive than the sample in the 
present paper. In addition to the states listed in Table 2, the Annals report included, 
for marriages, Indiana; Cook County (Ill), and West Virginia; and, for divorces, 
Indiana, Kansas, Mississippi, and Rhode Island. The 1933-35 estimates in Table x are 
taken from the Annals without change. If Indiana, Cook County (Ill), and West 
Virginia weze removed from the Annals sample, the estimated number of marriages in 
the United States, calculated from Tables 2 and 3 on the same basis as the 1936-37 
estimates, would have been: 1933, 1,099,000; 1934, 1,275,000; 1935, 1,299,000. The 
estimated number of divorces, removing Indiana, Kansas, Mississippi, and Rhode 
Island from the Annals sample, would have been: 1933, 162,000; 1934, 205,000; 1935, 
218,000. (In the states reported in Table 2, the total 1933 marriages were 589,738 and 
the total 1933 divorces were 37,830.) 
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same procedure was used in obtaining the 1936 and 1937 rates here 
presented. 

The problem of bias in the sample is important and can only in part be 
solved with some assurance. The percentages which the sample states fur- 
nished of all marriages and divorces during the latest years in which full 


TABLE 1 


MARRIAGES AND MARRIAGE RATES; DIVORCES AND 
DIVORCE RATES: UNITED STATES 





MARRIAGES Divorces 
Number 

YEAR Number per 1,000 Number 

per 1,000 Estimated per 1,000 

Total Estimated Female Total Estimated 

Population Population Population 

15-44 Yrs. 

1920*,.........s. 1,274,476 11.96 51.48 170,505 1.60 
102197... 2. oss 1,163,863 10.76 46.18 159,580 1.47 
TODD sind eve 1,134,151 10.32 44.21 148,815 1.35 
LOS. oie 9... na 1,229,784 II.03 47.11 165,096 1.48 
IQ24.. ccena 1,184,574 10.46 44.62 170,952 I.5I 
X928 iie deve EI 1,188,334 10.35 44.01 175,449 1.53 
X026. 1,202,574 10.32 43.81 180,853 1.55 
iey kA ET 1,201,053 10.16 43.05 102,037 1.62 
1928......... ss. 1,182,497 9.87 41.72 195,939 1.63 
1020. 2 692 1,232,559 10.14 42.8x 201,468 1.66 
1030.4. «rne 1,126,858 9.15 38.53 IQI,50I 1.56 
I031..6e kane 1,060,554. 8.55 35.91 183,664 1.48 
1032... c» 2i 981,903 7.86 32.93 160,338 1.29 
10341... ves 1,098,000 8.74 36.47 165,000 1.31 
IO34}-...--.00ee 1,302,000 10.28 42.84 204,000 1.61 
LOSS Tee vetet 1,327,000 10.41 43.25 218,000 1.71 
19361........... 1,369,000 10.66 44.19 236,000 1.84 
1037154 t xe 1,426,000 11.03 45.71 250,000 1.93 


* Figures for 1920 and 1921 are estimates by the Bureau of the Census. 


t Figures for 1933-37 are estimates by the writers. Figures for other years are from the Bureau of the 
Census and represent nation-wide coverage. 


reports were available are as shown in Table 3. It will be noted that these 
percentages are quite constant. Therefore, an assumption was made that 
the 745,528 marriages of 1936 and the 776,624 marriages of 1937 reported 
in Table 2 constituted 54.47 per cent of all the marriages in the United 
States. It was assumed that the 55,084 divorces of 1936 and the 58,300 
divorces of 1937 constituted 23.31 per cent of all divorces. The maximum 
error which would have been made by such an assumption between 1927 


TABLE 2 


MARRIAGES PERFORMED AND DIVORCES GRANTED IN 
REPORTING STATES, 1922-37 


1922-28 | 1926-29 | 1930-33 








State Annual Annual | Annual 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Average | Average | Áverage 
Marriages per- 

formed: 
Alabama*..... 27,019| 29,510| 27,394| 32,370| 32,470| 32,400| 32,112 
California..... 535356] 52,241| 46,832| 51,924) 56,554| 60,197| 04,307 
Connecticut...| 12,652| 12,075] 10,102| 11,992} 12,758|  8,278| 9,772 
Delaware...... 1,3080  r,162|  r,or3| 1,752!  r,250|  x,373| 1,606 
Florida........ 19,018| 21,475| 16,997| 22,751| 21,670| 24,211| 25,660 
Dist. of Col... 5,034| 5,497]  5,217| 6,38z] 6,833)  7,518| 6,882 
Idaho......... 4;277| 4,580] 3,032]  4,964|  5,082|  5,676| 6,057 
Ilowa......... 23,260| 21,120| 14,716| 20,240| 20,964| 21,780| 26,069 
Kansas....... 20,655| 20,193| 18,391| 20,724) 20,476) 20,887| 21,194 
Maine........ 6,524| 6,257} 6,124)  7,089| 7,098)  7,4o2| 7,625 
Maryland..... 24,949| 25,052| 24,119| 28,735] 31,030! 39,210| 40,433 
Massachusetts. 32,800| 30,1601| 25,623| 30,241| 30,019| 31,985| 33,652 
Michigan...... 47,299| 37,545| 30,006] 43,241| 45,3%3| 47,023| 47,914 
Mississippi....| 27,219| 30,027] 24,393| 30,149| 28,722| 32,480| 32,055 
Nebraska...... 8,471| 9,899] 12,125} 12,611] i2,402| 12,701| 121,898 
NewHampshire| 4,619] 4,859| 5,605]  7,260|  7,232| 7,487| 8,164 
Nevadaf...... $47| 2,5371 5,650)  7,277| 8,128) 10,261] 11,348 
New Jersey....| 27,779] 29,0291 25,563] 28,901) 20,724] 32,771] 36,190 
New York..... 112,144| 118,892) 111,018] 122,876] 128,460] 142,036] 135,425 
North Dakota.| 3,978] 4,089] 3,822|  4,772| 4,925| 4,660| 4,660 
Ohiof......... 52,975| 59,872| 41,605| 45,111] 40,772| 52,308| 56,869 
Oregon........| 6,911) 7,579] 6,850} 6,237) 6,780)  7,433| 7,594 
Pennsylvania$ | 73,095] 70,375] 61,035] 79,602| 74,867, 64,723] 74,789 
Rhode Island..| 5,788} 5,308] 4,562} 5,541| 5,754| 6,472| 6,750 
South Dakota.| 6,192] 6,362} 7,040] 8,350} 8,454| 8,413} 8,202 
Vermont...... 3,096}  2,820| 2,496) 3,020) 2,950} 3,051] 3,355 
Virginia....... 22,424| 22,121| 25,451| 30,657 20,761| 30,118| 32,770 
Wisconsin. .... 16,765| 16,848| 15,000] 20,074| 21,075| 22,666| 23,182 

Total.....| 65x,554| 657,485| 580,781] 694,350| 707,523] 745,528) 776,624 

Divorces granted: . 

Alabama...... 3,205} 3,654 2,667; 3,484] 3,774] 3,910} 4,035 
Connecticut... , r,161| 1,288) 1,218) 1,275} 1,340] 1,601] 1,754 
Florida........ 2,631}  3,828| 3,454) 4,842]  5,167| 7,002] 7,852 
Towa......... 4,020, 4,196] 3,861) 4,334] 4,302! 4,669} 4,721 
Maine........ 1,207| 1,275,  1,286| 1,485} 1,487) 1,494, 1,552 
Maryland..... 1,577| 2,007] -1,885) 2,112) 2,367) 2,565) 2,833 
Massachusetts. 3,484| 3,641] 3,532] 3,645) 4,081] 4,311} 4,687 
Michigan...... 8,772, 10,671] 8,863] 10,124] 10,846} 12,346; 12,382 
Nebraska. ..... 1,897| 1,570) 1,641} 2,269} 2,167) 2,137) 2,074 
Nevadaj...... 822; 1,756] 3,419) 3,306] 3,620) 3,592] 3,358 
New Hampshire 671 663 63 737 763 747 861 
Oregon........ 2,812} 3,108| 2,197}  2,248| 2,296] 2,578| 2,721 
South Dakota.. 611i 696 723 77 778 762 731 
Vermont Jat ma 385 364. 357 428 438 451 448 
Virginia....... 2,775} 3,755] 2,908) 3,384) 3,822) 4,178) 4,301 
Wisconsin..... 2,2020 2,543{ 2,496] 3,231| 3,543) 3,742} 3,997 

Total..... 38,232] 45,015| 41,142) 47,705} 50,890) 55,084) 58,301 

* Licenses issued. f Two counties only: Clark (Las Vegas) and Washoe (Reno). 


„Provisional for 1937. Figures for three missing counties—Columbiana, Defiance, and Miami— 
estimated by assuming that the marriages in the missing counties constituted approximately the same pro- 
portion of the Ohio total as previously. 


§ Provisional for 1937. 
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and 1932 would have been 1.6 per cent for marriage (in 1932) and 2.6 per 
cent for divorce (in 1928). One cannot feel entirely secure about the size 
of the error at the present time. Important changes in marriage and 
divorce laws have taken place. Thus the marriage figures for New York 
State show a drop in 1938, which has been attributed to new marriage 
legislation. However, the data are available in this case for all adjacent 
states and, therefore, the changes in the New York law should not bias the 
estimate of national totals. In only one case can the writers be quite cer- 
tain that changes in the marriage laws, not elsewhere compensated for, 


TABLE 3 


Percentage of 


All Marriages Percentage of 
(27 States and All Divorces 
District of (16 States) 


of Columbia) 


TQ27 osc babes ears 54.49 23.01 


1928... E 53.81 22.71 
X020: stories aes 54.63 23.15 
1030.-.. ec p lier 55.49 23.27 
I031 4:995 CRETA 54.80 24.29 
I032.-4.:9 becca 53.58 23.40 

Average......... 54.47 23.31 


may bias the estimates. The case is Iowa, which may have inflated its 
totals because of new restrictive legislation in Illinois. Data are not avail- 
able for Illinois, Indiana, or Missouri; and it is likely that the omission 
of Indiana and Missouri compensate in part for the omission of Illinois. 
The writers do not possess evidence of changes in divorce laws of such a 
character as to bias the national estimates importantly, although the 
sharp increase in Florida may inflate the estimates somewhat. 

Itis to be hoped that the Bureau of the Census, whose careful compila- 
tions by Dr. Leon E. Truesdell, chief statistician for population, were so 
valuable to sociologists, may soon receive sufficient funds to replace the 
writers’ estimates since 1932 by complete and detailed tabulations. 
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WILLIAM McDOUGALL: 1871-1938 
CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 


Dr. William McDougall, head of the department of psychology in Duke 
University since 1927 and long the most outstanding psychologist in the 
English-speaking world, died in Durham, North Carolina, November 28. 
Dr. McDougall’s work was notable in the fields of anthropology and social 
psychology quite as much as in the field of psychology. He was born in 
Lancashire, England, in 1871. He was educated mainly in the physical 
and biological sciences in Owen's College, Manchester, and Cambridge 
University. Later he studied medicine at St. Thomas’ Hospital, London, 
and received a medical degree. Becoming interested in physiological psy- 
chology, he pursued his studies at Oxford University and at Góttingen, 
Germany. He became a reader in mental philosophy at University Col- 
lege, London, arid then in Corpus Christi College, Oxford. His first pub- 
lished book was Physiological Psychology (1905). In 1908 he published his 
world-famous Social Psychology. His later publications include The Pagan 
Tribes of Borneo (1911); Body and Mind (1912), sustaining the dualistic 
position in philosophy; and Group Mind (1920). Since 1920 scarcely a 
year passed without a work from his notable pen, among them being 
Modern Materialism and Emergent Evolution (1929); World Chaos—the 
Responsibility of Science (1931); and The Energies of Men (1935). 

As Dr. McDougall was a pioneer along many lines, his works have been 
frequently misunderstood and have given rise to much controversy. It 
should always be borne in mind that he was trained as a biologist and in 
the medical sciences. His point of view in psychology and sociology re- 
mained, therefore, dominantly biological to the last. But he was a vitalist 
in biology rather than a mechanist, with strong leanings toward La- 
marckianism. To Dr. McDougall all reattions of living matter were pur- 
posive. All had to do with sustaining and enhancing the life of the organ- 
ism. Upon this point of view he built his purposive or “hormic” psy- 
chology. It is a mistake to consider Dr. McDougall as the advocate of a 
crude instinct theory of human behavior. He held, however, that behavior 
did not start from random activities but from purposive activities, the 
simplest of which were inherited reactions. He came to call these inherited 
reactions in the latter years of his life “innate propensities,” and he held 
that all later habits, all social behavior, and culture itself are built upon 
these innate propensities. They furnish not only the origins of human 
behavior but also its goals. Therefore, from a genetic point of view, these 
inherited action tendencies must always be kept in mind in the interpreta- 
tion of human behavior. Dr. McDougall should be remembered chiefly 
for his attempt to give to human behavior a foundation in more or less 
intelligent purposive activities rather than in mere mechanistic reactions 
to stimuli. 
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RESEARCH NEWS 


Croatian Institute of Social and Economic Research (Zagreb, Jugo- 
slavia).—1n 1936 Gospodarska Sloga (Economic Solidarity), the leading 
economic organization of Croatian peasants, organized an institute for the 
study of rural and national economy. The work of the institute consisted 
in giving economic service and economic education to the peasants 
through the study of world and local economic.changes and development. 
'This work was done by various committees of specialists, such as com- 
mittees for electrification, salaries of agricultural workers, veterinary 
problems, industrialization, public finances, village community economy, 
co-operative economy, forestry, juridical committees, sociological com- 
mittees, etc. The work of the various committees consisted in monthly 
or occasional publications, elaboration of plans, statistical series, charts, 
lectures, conferences, interventions, field studies, etc. l 

It has been necessary to enlarge the work in two other directions: eco- 
nomic planning and social research. Preparations are being made for the 
study of long-run problems of fundamental economic analysis in order to 
elaborate a plan of economic organization of rural and national economy. 
In the meantime social research was started on the problems of group and 
personal relationship, primarily the problems of peasant family relations, 
village community relations, religious and national conflicts, rural-urban 
relations, and urban problems. 


Social Science Research Council.—Reports of several of the committees 
of the council have recently been published. The work of the Committee 
on Freedom of Inquiry was completed with the appearance of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science under the title 
“Freedom of Inquiry and Expression" and described as “a collection of: 
facts and judgments concerning freedom and suppression of freedom of 
all forms of intellectual life.” 

The study by C. A. Kulp for the Committee on Social Security, of 
co-ordination of the social-insurance organization, an analysis of German 
and British organizational trends, forms, and issues, has been completed 
and is now in press. 
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Labor in the United States, by W. S. Woytinsky, also prepared for the 
Committee on Social Security, has been published by the council. 

Volume II of the “Canadian Frontiers of Settlement" studies, which 
have grown out of the work of the former Advisory Committee on Pioneer 
Belts, has just been published by Macmillan of Toronto. Seven of the 
contemplated nine volumes have now appeared. The latest volume in- 
cludes a “History of Prairie Settlement," by Arthur S. Morton, of the 
University of Saskatchewan, and a study of “ ‘Dominion Lands’ Policy," 
by Chester Martin, of the University of Toronto. 


Bureau of Old. Age Insurance, Social Security Board.—Studies now com- 
pleted include: (x) the “ro per cent sample" of the age, sex, and color of 
applicants for account numbers; (2) the adjustment of the 1930 census 
enumeration of gainful workers to the statutory coverage of the Social 
Security Act; and (3) tabulation of the first instalment of 1937 employer 
returns, showing distributions of number of employers, number of wage 
items, and amount of wages by size of firm. All employers’ applications 
for identification numbers are now being coded both for industry and for 
geographical location, as a basis for statistical tabulations. In this con- 
nection a special geographical code has been constructed. A study now 
under way will show the characteristics of wage-earners who have died or 
attained the age of sixty-five: their sex, color, age, marital status, last 
occupation, and wages. A limited amount of data pertaining to survivors 
may also be obtained, such as their number and relationship to the wage- 
earner and the amount of funeral and last illness expenses paid by the 
claimant. 


Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board.—The Division 
of Public Assistance Research recently expanded the scope of its statistical 
reporting program to include financial statistics relating to (1) adminis- 
trative expenses, (2) relative amounts of federal, state, and local funds 
used to finance public assistance and relief expenditures, and (3) revenue 
sources of state and local funds. The reporting system which provides for 
semiannual reports by state public welfare agencies is being introduced 
on an experimental basis during the six-month period ending December 
31, 1938, with more than one-half of the state agencies co-operating. 

Monthly reports submitted by public and private relief agencies in the 
116 urban areas included in the trend of urban relief from 1929 to date 
have been revised and corrected through December, 1937. Revised figures 
for the trend of relief in each individual area, as well as for the United 
States total, are now available. The total amount of obligations incurred 
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and the amount per inhabitant for the calendar year 1937 were published 
in the Social Security Bulletin for September, 1938. The analysis of the 
1937 and 1938 annual reports to the Social Security Board from state 
agencies administering public assistance about the social characteristics 
of recipients of the special types of public assistance will appear in a 
series of articles in the Social Security Bulletin. 

The Division of Health Studies is engaged in research to determine 
sickness and disability rates in the United States, utilizing the experience 
under various foreign plans of health insurance and upon data available 
from voluntary health-insurance and sickness surveys in the United 
States. Data are being gathered on the cost of medical care for families 
of different income levels, the cost of medical care under various insurance 
plans, and the demand for medical service under insurance plans. 


Division of Social Research, Works Progress Administration —Studies 
in progress or recently completed include: 

1. Depressed Areas, a study of the “hard core" of relief and the problem 
of the long-time unemployea in areas with a prolonged dislocation of the 
basic industry or industries. The survey will attempt to determine the 
nature and causes of these dislocations, the effect upon the population, 
and tbe practicability of proposals for rehabilitation. Exploratory field 
investigations have been made in New Bedford, Massachusetts, and in 
southern Illinois. 

2. Rural Problem and Nonproblem Areas: Independently of the rural 
farm areas, 173 nonfarm areas have been tentatively established. Basic 
criteria used in this procedure include the proportion of gainful workers 
in various industries, together with a plane-of-living index and popula- 
tion-fertility ratio. Rural nonfarm areas vary in type from isolated rural 
industrial communities to large cutover areas, mining areas, and manu- 
facturing districts. The two series are being compared in an effort to 
combine them into homogeneous areas which will include both rural farm 
and nonfarm population. 

3. Concepts Used in Unemployment Surveys: Upon the basis of some 
forty enumerative studies of unemployment made since 1930, a memoran- 
dum has been prepared discussing the concepts used in measuring unem- 
ployment. An attempt is made to evaluate the concepts most usually 
found in terms of their effectiveness both in field enumeration and in 
providing information that is comparable from one survey to the next. 
A plan for making enumerative studies is proposed which seeks to avoid 
many of the difficulties inherent in the concepts heretofore employed. A 
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limited number of mimeographed copies of this memorandum are avail- 
able to those interested in the problems of unemployment surveys. 

4. A Study of Rural Youth Adjustment, to show the adjustments of 
rural youth since 1929 with separate analyses of youth who have migrated 
to the cities and of youth who have remained in agricultural and rural 
industrial areas. 

5. Rural Population Mobility in the United States: This comprehensive 
report of rural population movements in relation to significant social and 
economic factors will include the major types of rural population mobility; 
descriptions of major rural population movements before 1930 and farm 
movements since 1930; and an intensive analysis of rural migration, 
1920-30. 

6. Housing Surveys: Instructions for conducting low-income housing 
area surveys are being prepared by the Division in co-operation with the 
United States Housing Authority and the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. The survey will provide data on family composition, the annual in- 
comes of each member of the household, and the location of employment 
relative to residence of each gainfully occupied member. The information 
is designed for use by local housing authorities to determine the number 
of families living in substandard dwelling units who are eligible for re- 
housing under the terms of the act creating the Housing Authority. Sub- 
standard dwelling units will be located in the course of real property sur- 
veys which are to be conducted in conjunction with this survey. Real 
property surveys are now operating as W.P.A. projects in more than 
twenty-five cities, and low-income Housing area surveys are to be con- 
ducted in a majority of these. 

Resurgence of interest in housing surveys has led to the preparation 
of a summary of recent real property surveys to be published under the 
title of “Urban Housing: A Summary of Real Property Inventories Con- 
ducted as Work Projects, 1934-36.” 


American Youth Commission.—Announcement is made of the publica- 
tion in book form of the findings of the study, begun in October, 1936, 
to evaluate the social and educational aspects of C.C.C. camps and to de- 
termine what place, if any, they should have in American life. Tests and 
interviews have been used, as well as statements from employers, social 
workers, educators, and commissioners of crime regarding their opinion 
of the effect of C.C.C. camp experience on enrollees. 

The commission has issued a pamphlet entitled How To Make a Com- 
munity Youth Survey, covering briefly the purposes served by such sur- 
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veys and dealing with the organizational and technicalaspects. Copies at 
twenty-five cents each may be secured through the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington. 


Instituto Brasil-Estados Unidos.—The Instituto has offered exchange 
fellowships for three instructors or professors at American colleges and 
universities to spend six months (July through December) this year 
studying in Brazil. Applicants for the fellowships should be engaged in 
teaching the subject which they will study in Brazil and, upon their re- 
turn, incorporate in their courses the results of their research. Preference 
will be given to one candidate in each of the following fields: Latin- 
American history; sociology and anthropology; and medicine. Considera- 
tion will be given to candidates in the fields of geography, economics, lit- 
erature, folklore, and education. The recipients of the fellowships must 
be capable of doing independent research. Full details may be secured 
from the Institute of International Education, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City. 


Science Research Associates.—To further research on occupational op- 
portunities and vocational trends and to assist college- and high-school- 
trained unemployed persons to find jobs through making the findings of 
their research available are the purposes of this recently established or- 
ganization. It is an attempt to make available to the young unemployed 
information regarding a number of rising industries which are suffering 
from a labor shortage. The findings will be made available through a 
magazine on vocational trends, a series of monographs on opportunities : 
in various occupations, and other pertinent vocational literature. 

Lyle Spencer, sociologist, and Robert K. Burns, economist, recently 
graduate students at the University of Chicago, are the organizers of the 
project. The advisory council of the organization is composed of George 
E. Hutcherson, New Vork State Board of Education; Harry A. Millis, 
William F. Ogburn, and Floyd W. Reeves, University of Chicago; Homer 
P. Rainey, American Youth Commission; and William H. Stead, United 
States Employment Service. Science Research Associates is interested in 
co-operating with any other groups or individuals engaged in research 
of a similar nature. Inquiries or correspondence should be addressed to 
600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Connecticut State College.—The second report in the series of studies of 
suburbanization in Connecticut has been published by the Storrs Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station under the title Norwich: An Industrial Part- 
Time Farming Area, by N. L. Whetten and R. F. Field. 
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Harvard University —Through funds made available by the William T. 
Grant Foundation the department of hygiene has undertaken a long-time 
study of “the forces that have produced normal young men." The term 
“normal” has been defined as that combination of sentiments and 
physiological factors which iz toto is commonly interpreted as successful 
living. The investigation will endeavor to uncover the causes of personal 
failure and success through dealing with the heredity, constitution, family, 
School life, and other factors in the lives of university students. 

Harper and Brofhers have announced the publication of The Changing 
Community by Carle C. Zimmerman. 


University of Minnesota.—The Agricultural Experiment Station has the 
following studies under way: (x) effects upon the rural family and to some 
extent the rural community of the depression crisis, in which emphasis 
will be placed on developing techniques to measure changes in internal 
family organization as well as the changes in the community relations of 
the family; (2) characteristics, distribution, and mobility of physicians in 
rural and urban centers of Minnesota; and (3) effectiveness of rural youth 
clubs which have been sponsored in Minnesota for the last three years. 


University of Toledo.—Charles L. Bushnell has been director of a social 
survey project carried on in Toledo during the last three years by the 
sociology department with assistance of the N.Y.A. The study is now 
prepared in monograph form under the title, National Recovery and Social 
Waste in American Cities, with charts, maps, and photographs upon the 
facts of poverty, delinquency, family instability, poor housing, and crime. 


NOTES 


Congress for the Unity of Science.—The Fifth International Congress for 
the Unity of Science is to be held at Harvard University, September 5—10, 
1939. The theme of the congress is “Logic of Science." Interest will cen- 
ter upon the relation of concepts, laws, and methods of the various sci- 
ences. Áttention will be devoted to general problems connected with 
the unification of science and, in particular, with the logic of the physical 
sciences, the relation of the physical and biological sciences, and the rela- 
tion of the biological and socio-humanistic sciences. There will also be a 
number of special sessions and symposia concerned with special problems 
and fields. 

The International Organizing Committee is composed of R. Carnap, 
P. Frank, J. Joergensen, C. W. Morris, O. Neurath, H. Reichenbach, L. 
Rougier, and L. S. Stebbing. The American Organizing Committee con- 
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sists, among others, of Morris Cohen, John Dewey, L. J. Henderson, C. J. 
Herrick, E. V. Huntington, H. S. Jennings, W. Kohler, K. S. Lashley, 
R. M. MacIver, Edward Sapir, W. Weaver, and L. Wirth. 

The congress is sponsored by the International Committee of the 
Congresses for the Unity of Science, by the International Institute for the 
Unity of Science, and in America by the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the Philosophy of Science Association, the As- 
sociation for Symbolic Logic, and the American Philosophical Association, 

A series of twenty monographs, entitled Foundations of the Unity of 
Science, (constituting the first two volumes of the International En- 
cyclopedia of Unified Science) is now being issued by the University of 
Chicago Press and will help to provide a background for the congress. 
Three monographs have already appeared, and it is hoped that all twenty 
will be in print by the opening of the Congress. 

Those who wish later notices of the congress may address C. W. Morris, 
University of Chicago, Chicago. 


International Congress of Sociology.—The Fourteenth International 
Congress will be held in Bucharest, Rumania, August 29-September 14, 
1939, under the auspices of the International Institute of Sociology and 
the Social Research Institute of Rumania. 'The general subject will be 
* Village and City: Sociological Concepts, Methods, and Practical Out- 
comes." In addition to formal sessions and group discussions on various 
aspects of the general subject there will be a ten-day excursion to several 
villages in Rumania to witness the monographic method of social re- 
search groups and the social service activities of students. Inquiries may 
be sent to the headquarters of the Congress: Social Research Institute 
of Rumania, Str. Latină 8, Bucharest, Rumania. 


First Pan-American Congress of Municipalities.—The Congress met in 
Havana, Cuba, November 14-19, under the auspices of the government of 
Cuba, with Dr. A. B. Mendieta, mayor of Havana, president of the 
National Organizing Committee. Among the topics discussed and the 
speakers were “Significant Factors in the Social and Economic Evolution 
of Urban Life in the Countries of America," by Clarence À. Dykstra, 
University of Wisconsin; “Quantitative Aspects of Cityward Migration 
and Its Regulation and the Sociological Effects of the Modern Municipal 
Environment," by Roberto Agramonte, sociologist, University of Ha- 
vana, and Roberto MacLean, sociologist, Universidad Mayor de San 
Marcos, Lima, Peru; “The City-Manager Movement in the United 
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States,” by Clarence E. Ridley, International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion; ‘Personnel Administration,” by Leonard D. White, University of 
Chicago; and “Essentials of Municipal Public Welfare Administration,” 
by William Hodson, commissioner of department of welfare, New York 
City, and Alberto Cornejo, University of Cochabamba, Bolivia. 


Population Association of America.—A symposium on intrinsic and en- 
vironmental factors in Ámerican population growth arranged by the associ- 
ation was held in Philadelphia, November 18—19 under the auspices of the 
American Philosophical Society. Papers were read on "Agriculture and 
Current Population Trends," by Conrad Taeuber, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; ‘The Social Environment as a Factor in Popula- 
tion Growth,” by Warren S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation for Research 
in Population Problems; “Intrinsic Factors in Population Growth,” by 
Frank W. Notestein, Princeton University; "A Study of Psychological 
Factors in Relation to Fertility," by John C. Flanagan, Columbia Uni- 
versity; "Voluntary and Involuntary Aspects of Childlessness," by Clyde 
V. Kiser, Milbank Memorial Fund; and "Mortality in Relation to 
Widowhood," by Mortimer Spiegelman, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. A round-table discussion on population prospects was led by 
Waldemar B. Kaempffert, New York Times; Carl Cleveland Taylor, 
United States Department of Agriculture; and Harry L. Shapiro, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. Alfred J. Lotka, president of the as- 
sociation, addressed the members on the subject, “Contacts of Population 
Study with Related Branches of Science." 


Southern. Conference for Human Welfare.—In recognition of the need 
for studying the social and economic problems of the South, and stimu- 
lated particularly by the recent report of the National Emergency Coun- 
cil, the conference met in Birmingham, Alabama, November 20-23. Sub- 
jects considered were public health, education, child-labor and youth 
problems, race relations, prison reform, labor relations, farm tenancy, 
suffrage, and constitutional rights. Judge Louise O. Charlton, Birming- 
bam, was general chairman of the conference, and W. T. Couch, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, was chairman of the program com- 
mittee. Among the sponsors were Daniel Russell and C. Horace Hamil- 
ton, Texas Agricultural College; Mrs. Raymond Robbins, Women's 
Trade Union League; George Fort Milton, Chattanooga News; Myles 
Horton, Highlander Folk School; Charles Johnson, Fisk University; Wil- 
liam E. Cole, University of Tennessee; Marguerite Bicknell, LeMoyne 
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College; Frank Graham, University of North Carolina; A. D. Beittel, 
Guilford College; Josiah Morse, University of South Carolina; F. D. 
Patterson, Tuskegee Institute; Gordon McCloskey, Alabama College for 
Women; and W. B. Bizzell, University of Oklahoma. 


American Orthopsychiatric Association —The sixteenth annual meeting 
of the Association, an organization for the study and treatment of be- 
havior and its disorders, will be held at the Commodore Hotel, New York 
City, February 23-25. Inquiries may be addressed to Dr. Norvelle C. 
LaMar, secretary of the Association, 149 East Seventy-third Street, New 
York City. 


Association for the Study of Negro Life and History.—Under the auspices 
of the Association, Negro History Week will be observed February 5-12. 
The Association was organized September 9, 1915, for the following pur- 
poses: to collect sociological and historical data; to publish books on 
Negro life and history; to promote the study of the Negro through clubs 
and schools; and to bring about harmony between the races by inter- 
preting the one to the other. Since January, x916, it has published the 
Journal of Negro History. For information about Negro History Week 
address C. G. Woodson, director of the Association, 1538 Ninth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Institute of International Education.—Wierner A. Bohnstedt, formerly 
editor of Soziale Praxis and now professor of political economy and sociol- 
ogy, National University, Panama, is available for lectures under the 
auspices of the Institute from February s to April 15. 


Michigan Sociological Society—The second annual meeting of the 
Society was at held at Kalamazoo, November 4. The papers upon govern- 
ment-sponsored research in the social sciences in Michigan consisted of 
*Survey of Federal Government Research in Michigan," by Raymond L. 
Hightower, Kalamazoo College; “National Health Inventory of the 
United States Public Health Service," by Clark Tibbetts, University of 
Michigan; “Community Adaptations to Population Changes," by Harold 
A. Gibbard, Brown University (read by Duane L. Gibson, Michigan State 
College); and “A Study of Attitudes toward Relief Administration in 
Selected Communities in Michigan," by Ernest B. Harper, Michigan 
State College. ‘Social Philosophy and the Social Sciences," by Roy W. 
Sellars, University of Michigan, and “Social Psychology— Thirteen 
Years After,” by Richard T. LaPiere, Stanford University, were the 
papers read at the afternoon meeting. 
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Abbott Herman, Hillsdale College, was elected president, succeeding 
Ernest Harper, and Raymond Hightower was elected vice-president. 


Society for Research in Child Development.—The third biennial meeting 
of the Society, attended by physiologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
sociologists, and educators, was held at the University of Chicago, No- 
vember 11-13. The session of most interest to the readers of the Journal 
was a Symposium upon the influence of the group upon behavior, with 
papers upon the group and the young child by W. E. Blatz, psychologist, 
University of Toronto; the gang and its members, by Clifford R. Shaw, 
sociologist, Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research; and upon social ori- 
entation of Negro youth by Buford Junker, anthropologist, University 
of Chicago, and Walter A. Adams, psychiatrist, Provident Hospital, Chi- 
cago. Sociologists carrying on research in the field of child development 
may obtain information on membership by writing to the Society in care 
of the National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


United States Department of the Interior.—John W. Studebaker, com- 
missioner of education, has announced that demonstration centers for 
community programs in home and family-life education are to be estab- 
lished in Wichita, Kansas; Toledo, Ohio; Obion County, Tennessee; and’ 
Box Elder County, Utah. Drawing upon these centers for information, 
the Office of Education will prepare publications, pointing out the possi- 
bilities and influences of a comprehensive scheme of family-life education 
for adults and for young people contemplating marriage in the many 
home and family problems. Among the advisers to the Office of Educa- 
tion in this enterprise are Mark L. Entorf, Cornell University; Joseph K. 
Folsom, Vassar College; Muriel Brown, University of Tulsa; and Kath- 
erine Taylor, Wisconsin Department of Mental Hygiene. 


Urban Church Conferences.—Samuel C. Kincheloe, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, and Murray H. Leiffer, Garrett Biblical Institute, have been 
attending the city conferences set up by the Home Missions Council in 
several of the larger cities in the Middle West. Dr. Kincheloe's book The 
American City and Its Church is being used by the Missionary Education 
Movement as the home-study book in eighteen or twenty denominations. 
Dr. Leiffer’s book City and Church in Transition is also being used. 


University of Akron.—Helen Ruff, Summit County Children's Home, 
is teaching a course in child welfare. Árthur Kruse, department of aid for 
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dependent children, is presenting à course in community organization. 
George Thompson, Association for Golored Community Work, taught the 
course in race relations the second semester of last year. 


n» 


Research based on census tract maps is being continued this year. 


Bates College.—Dr. A. M. Myhrman has been promoted to professor 
of sociology. At the annual meeting of the Maine State Conference for 
Social Welfare held in October in Portland, Dr. Myrhman was elected 
president of the Conference for the coming year. 


Bowling Green State University—Clayton C. Kohl, head of the depart- 
ment of social science and chairman of the committee on graduate instruc- 
tion, died November ro. He studied at Ohio State University, Ph.B. 
xgor, and at New York University, Ph. M. and Ph.D., 1907 and 191o, and 
later for a semester at Leipzig. Prior to coming to Bowling Green his 
teaching service included appointments at Mount Holyoke College, 
Amherst College, and New York University. 


University of Chicago.—Dr. Eduard Beneš, former president of 
Czechoslovakia, has accepted a visiting professorship under the Charles 
R. Walgreen Foundation for three months beginning the middle of 
February. Dr. Beneš, a student of Masaryk and former professor of 
sociology at Charles University, Prague, will offer two courses—a seminar 
for graduate students and a general course open to all students—both of 
which will be concerned with the problems of democracy. Because of his 
arrival in the middle of the Winter Quarter, his first courses will continue 
into the Spring Quarter. 

Robert Redfield, dean of the social science division, is in Guatemala 
during the Autumn and Winter quarters, where he is engaged in a com- 
parative study of the culture and civilization of the highland societies of 
Mayan peoples. 

During the current academic year the Society for Social Research has 
held its usual fortnightly meetings and has listened to papers on ““Democ- 
racy and the Concentration of Power," by Bertrand Russell; “Racial 
Backgrounds of European Peoples," by Wilton Krogman; ‘Thomas’ 
Polish Peasant and the Dilemma of Current Social Research,” by Herbert 
Blumer; and “A Study of Attitudes of Different Economic Groups,” by 
A. W. Kornhauser. The annual summer institute of the society will be 
held at the University, August 18-19. 


University of Cincinnati.—]ames A. Quinn returned in the autumn 
after a year's sabbatical leave spent in southern California. Ernest Grun- 
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wald is in Europe and plans to carry on special studies at the London 
School of Economics and the Sorbonne during the academic year. Earle 
Eubank has been elected chairman of the social science faculty group for 
the year 1938-39. 

Recent department activities include: (1) preparing materials for the 
educational campaign of the Citizens’ Slum Clearance Committee; (2) 
working out a plan for census tracts for Hamilton County; and (3) co- 
operation with the city police department in their study of crime. 


Columbia University —T. H. Marshall, reader in sociology at the Lon- 
don School of Economics and Political Science, has been appointed visit- 
ing lecturer ia social science. 


Duke University.—Charles A. Ellwood has taken a sabbatical leave of 
absence as chairmen of the department of sociology for the second 
semester. Howard E. Jensen will serve as chairman. Professor Ellwood 
has planned to go on a cruise to South America and is scheduled to teach 
two courses at the University of California at Los Angeles during the 
coming summer. 


Hamline University.—Robert R. Martin, recently assistant professor 
of sociology at the University of Oregon, is now professor in the depart- 
ment of sociology. Prior to coming to Hamline, Dr. Martin served as 
supervisor of examinations for the Unmployment Compensation Com- 
mission of Oregon. 


Indiana University——An interdepartmental course in marriage is 
being offered under the direction of A. C. Kinsey, department of zoólogy; 
who gave the first lecture on the biological background of marriage, fol- 
lowed by John H. Mueller, department of sociology, on the history of 
human marriage. Other lectures will be given by faculty members from 
the school of law and the departments of economics, psychology, history, 
and physical education. 

Alfred R. Lindesmith has been appointed book-review editor of the 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology. 


University of Latvia.—Peter Lejins, who received the doctoral degree 
in sociology at the University of Chicago in 1938, has been appointed to 
the chair of criminal law with the title of docent. 


University of London.—Bronislaw Malinowski is now in the United 
States and will be engaged in research in the Southwest during the winter 
and spring. 
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Miami University—Read Bain has returned from the University of 
Idaho, where he taught during the summer session. P. W. Tappan, who 
substituted for Professor Bain last year, was added to the staff this year. 


University of Missouri.—Ronald B. Almack, Ohio State University, 
has accepted an appointment in sociology. Ralph Loomis has been ap- 
pointed extension specialist on the staff in rural sociology. 


Mount St. Mary's College.—Dz. Joseph F. Thorning, professor of sociol- 
ogy and social history, returned to his teaching duties after a study of the 
corporative system in Portugal, Spain, and Brazil. 


University of Newark.—Paul F. Lazarsfeld has resigned as director of 
the Research Center in order to devote more time to his work as research’ 
associate of Princeton University and director of its office of radio re- 
search. He will, however, continue to co-operate with the Research Cen- 
ter in an advisory capacity. 


Ohio State University.—Louis M. Spaeth has resigned because of ill- 
health. Florence Greenhoe, for two years an assistant in sociology, has 
been appointed to an instructorship. 

Under the direction of Lloyd A. Cook, Rupert C. Koeninger i is con- 
ducting an evaluation study of the introductory courses in the depart- 
ment. Each course will be studied in terms of its effect on student atti- 
tudes, information, and ability to apply scientific method to social data. 
This study, including one thousand cases, is both a statistical and a case 
record of the effects of the course on student behavior. 


Otterbein College —Edwin M. Hursh is on sabbatical leave from the 
college this year for study and research at Duke University and else- 
where. Ernest L. Snodgrass is visiting professor for the year. 


Oxford University —During the coming summer a six weeks’ session, 
from July rz to August 18, designed particularly for graduate students 
and teachers, will be held in the field of social studies. There will be 
courses of lectures dealing with economic theory and institutions in Great 
Britain, with political theory and institutions in Great Britain, and with 
international relations. Information may be secured from the Secretary, 
Delegacy for Extra-mural Studies, Rewley House, Wellington Square, 
Oxford, England. 

. The regular biennial summer meeting, to be held this year from July 27 
to August 19, will be devoted to a study of “England before and after 
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the Great War, 1901-1939.” Applications for the summer meeting may 
be sent to the Institute of International Education, 2 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City. 


Reed College.—Marvin K. Opler, who has recently completed his 
graduate work at Columbia University, has been appointed instructor in 
sociology and anthropology. 


State College of Washington.—A graduate school of social work has been 
set up to give particular attention to the training of rural social workers. 
Professor A. A. Smick has been transferred to the new school to give in- 
struction in rural social work and community organization. 


University of W ashingion.—Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Cornell University, 
will give courses during the Summer Quarter. 


West Virginia University—The name of the department of sociology 
has been changed to the department of sociology and public welfare to 
suggest more accurately its enlarged function in offering training for 
young men and women in the field of public welfare and social-work 
activities. T. L. Harris is chairman of the expanded department. 


University of Wisconsin.—Edward A. Ross is preparing a book based 
on social problems in Australia, where he has recently spent three months. 

J. H. Kolb was on leave of absence the spring and summer semesters 
of 1938 and devoted his leave to assisting the New Zealand government 
with the newly created Bureau of Social Science Research within the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Besides participating 
in studies of standards of living of three occupational classifications, Dr. 
Kolb engaged in plans for research in land utilization and adult education. 

Kimball Young has issued a new edition of An Introductory Sociology, 
and John L. Gillin has prepared a revised edition of Social Pathology, 
which is due to appear next month, 
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Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness. By Lewis M. TERMAN. 
Assisted by PAUL BUTTENWIESER, LEONARD W. FERGUSON, WINIFRED 
BENT Jounson, and Donatp P. Witson. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xiv+474. $4.00. 

When Professor E. W. Burgess undertook to apply the prediction 
techniques he had developed in the study of success and failure of prison- 
ers on parole to the problem of predicting adjustment in marriage, he 
became a pioneer in an area since occupied by a growing company of re- 
search workers. The study by Terman and his associates is the first of 
these research efforts to be reported in book form. This notable contribu- 
tion is distinguished by its comprehensiveness and by the evident care and 
ingenuity which characterized the research. It is a "must" book for stu- 
dents of the family. 

After some preliminary experimentation with schedule forms and 
items, the authors constructed a schedule made up of seven parts. Sepa- 
rate schedules were constructed for husbands and wives. In Part I there 
were 71 items dealing with personality characteristics taken mainly from 
Bernreuter’s Inventory. Part II included 128 items selected for the most 
part from Strong's Interest Blank. Part III contained 34 items calling 
for opinions about marriage. Part IV has 7o items on the husbands! and 
66 items on the wives’ schedules having to do with attitudes and relation- 
ships in the marriage. Most of these items were taken from the Burgess- 
Cottrell marriage questionnaire and had been used by them, as Terman 
uses them, for computing an index of marital adjustment. Part V con- 
tains 12 items designed to secure information on the nature of the relations 
of the person with his own family, particularly in childhood and adoles- 
cence. Part VI, with go and 52 items in the husbands’ and wives’ sched- 
ules, respectively, is devoted exclusively to the sexual relations of the 
couple. Part VII, with 27 items in the husband's blank and 26 in the 
wife's, is a miscellaneous collection of items, many of which call for addi- 
tional information on sex relations, previous sex history, as well as other 
nonsexual premarital history. 

With the aid of the Institute of Family Relations of Los Angeles a sample 
of 792 couples was secured. These couples furnished the information 
upon which the report is based. In common with other reported studies, 
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the California study is based for the most part on white-collar and pro- 
fessional middle-class groups. It is heavily weighted with college people. 
The sample comes from California couples. The distribution of the 
sample according to marital adjustment shows the usual concentration 
in the upper adjustment levels characteristic of the studies thus far re- 
ported. No limitation was put on the length of marriage of couples in- 
cluded. The range is from less than 1 year to over 27 years married, with 
an average of 11.4 years married. This makes comparison with the results 
of the forthcoming Burgess-Cottrell report! difficult, if not impossible, and 
introduces serious methodological problems, particularly with respect to 
personality factors. Two other limitations of the sample must be 
kept in mind in the interpretation of findings. One is that the sample was 
taken primarily from couples who were in groups and organizations of 
the “uplift” or “self-improvement” variety. The other limitation is that 
marriages ending in divorce are not included in the study. 

The techniques used in collecting the data were extremely well worked 
out to preserve absolute anonymity and to prevent any possibility of 
collaboration between husband and wife. They should serve as a model 
for future eiforts of this kind. 

An index of marital happiness is used as a criterion of adjustment. 
This index is derived by weighting nine items of Part IV in such a way 
that high scores would indicate good adjustment. Eight of the nine 
items were adapted from the Burgess-Cottrell questionnaire, but the pro- 
cedure in determining the weights was more refined and elaborate. The 
relative weight of an item was determined primarily by the magnitude of 
the average correlation coefficient of the item with each of the other eight 
in the test. This was done on the assumption that those items with the 
highest average intercorrelations would be most "saturated" with the 
happiness element, and should hence be given more weight in the happi- 
ness index. Burgess and Cottrell assigned weights in accordance with the 
relative degree of correlation of each item with the happiness rating. 
When the two weighting procedures are applied to the same data, the 
resulting scores correlate --.90 + .008. 

The happiness index provided a rough measure which could be corre- 

. Jated with personality, sexual, and other background factors, the object 
being to discover factors that might be used in predicting the probable 
degree of adjustment in a given marriage. 

One hundred and thirty-two personality items selected from the Bern- 

tA preliminary report is found in the article, “The Prediction of Adjustment in 


Marriage," by E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell. Jr., in the American Sociological 
Review, Vol. I, No. 5 (October, 1936). 
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reuter Inventory, the Strong Interest Blank, and a list of opinions about 
marriage, showed some degree of association with the marriage adjust- 
ment index. Space does not allow for even a summary discussion of the 
specific items found to be correlated with marital happiness. The re- 
sponses to each of these items were assigned weights roughly proportional 
to the size of the critical ratio of the difference between the proportions 
of happy and unhappy persons giving the response. The composite of 
these weights is the personality score. The total personality score for 
husbands correlated .47 with the husbands’ marital adjustment scores. 
For the wives the correlation was .46. The general picture of well-ad- 
justed personalities includes a number of characteristics. Among them 
are a tendency to be outgoing, secure, benevolent, affectionate, and co- 
operative. The unhappy persons were more likely to be withdrawing or 
assertive in a compensatory way, insecure, hostile, un-co-operative, and 
loaded with inferiority feelings. 

The same procedure of weighting for predictive purposes was applied 
to what are called “background factors." These latter items included 
such things as age at marriage, length of acquaintance, education, etc., 
and more specific items on the familial relationships of the person in 
his own family. In addition, there were items dealing with premarital 
sexual information, experience, and attitudes. The items on family rela- 
tionships were found to be more important than any of the others in this 
group. The correlations between marriage adjustment score and back- 
ground score are: for husbands, .35; for wives, .29. These correlations are 
much lower than those found by Burgess and Cottrell, notwithstanding 
the fact that their prediction score included no premarital sex items. 

The multiple correlation between the personality scores and the back- 
ground scores and the marriage adjustment scores is .54 for husbands and 
.49 for wives. As noted above, Terman found a correlation of only + .35 
and 4-.29 between the marriage adjustment score and the background 
score. The corresponding correlation in the Burgess-Cottrell study was 
-F.51. Certain points may be raised regarding this difference in findings 
which not only help explain the discrepancy but indicate certain weak- 
nesses in the study under review. 

In the first place, the weighting of background items in the Terman 
study was much more carefully and rigorously done than in the Burgess- 
Cottrell study. The latter study, therefore, may have yielded a spuriously 
high correlation between prediction and marriage adjustment scores. On 
the other hand, the use of the critical ratio as a basis for determining the 
weight to be assigned to an item may actually obscure the degree of cor- 
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relation. The critical ratio is not a measure of association. For example, 
suppose we had a thousand each of definitely happy and unhappy per- 
sons. If so per cent of the happy and 60 per cent of the unhappy gave 
the answer “Yes” to some question, the critical ratio of this difference 
is 4.5, which is a relatively high ratio. The tetrachoric correlation coeffi- 
cient in this instance, however, is only —.15. 

Another possible reason for the discrepancy in findings is that Terman 
used marriages of all lengths, whereas the Burgess-Cottrell sample was 
limited to marriages of not over six years’ duration. It is logical to as- 
sume that premarital factors would be more closely associated with ad- 
justment in the earlier years of marriage. As the marriage period length- 
ens, new, postmarital factors enter and possibly render premarital back- 
ground factors of less relative importance. Another consideration is that 
Terman eliminated all divorced marriages from his sample and thus in- 
troduced an extra bias not present in the other study. Again, excluding 
the sexual and family relationship items, Terman's general background 
items are very limited in number and in the ground they cover. This 
limitation might affect the correlations. 

Certain points should be stated regarding the section of the study de- 
voted to personality factors in marriage. Perhaps the most serious weak- 
ness in this study is the use of personality-test responses of married peo- 
ple as a part of a prediction device. The assumption is that what married 
people return on the test items would have been returned by them before 
marriage. The assumption may be supported by fact, but it is as yet 
far from demonstration. Moreover, to assume that such would be the 
case of people who have been married as much as ten years or more is 
extremely risky. 'There is considerable and increasing evidence to sup- 
port an assumption that personality patterns shift with shifts in the 
relational configuration in which the person is functioning. If this is true, 
then the method used in this study to discover predictive personality 
items is not sound. The authors recognized this weakness and attempted 
to meet it somewhat by minimizing the weights of items judged to be 
affected by the marriage situation. This device, however, does not elimi- 
nate the difficulty as a careful study of the items will show. 

In connection with the personality material it is well to point out that 
the approach to personality aspects of marriage relations is essentially 
atomistic. There is serious doubt in the mind of this reviewer as to the 
possibility of getting very far with this approach to personality phenome- 
na, particularly in marriage relationships. Professor Terman occasionally 
speaks disparagingly of the “clinical method” and seems to reveal a 
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singular lack of understanding of how sophisticated clinicians operate. 
It is to the clinical, rather than inventory, analysis, however, that we 
shall have to look for more fruitful approaches to the dynamics of per- 
sonality interaction in marriage. 

In addition to the prediction study there is included an excellent study 
of sexual adjustment. Two chapters on specific sexual adjustments and an 
appendix section on orgasm adequacy in women constitute a healthy 
corrective for much that has been written concerning the sexual factor 
in marriage. Here too, however, the atomistic approach does not allow 
for sound evaluation of sexual attitudes and patterns in the context of the 
total personality organization. 

The style of the report is clear and concise. The excellence of the pres- 
entation is somewhat marred by occasional lapses into jousting with 
straw men who are usually designated as sociologists, social scientists, 
moralists, armchair philosophers, etc. 

All the faults may be granted, and this book still stands as a valuable 
addition to our knowledge. It is rich in concrete findings and suggestions 
for further research and will amply reward painstaking examination. 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
Cornell University 


Social Philosophies in Conflict. By Josrru A. Lercuron. New York: 
Appleton-Century Co., 1937. Pp. xxii4- 546. $3.25. 


Most sociologists do, and all should, welcome any contribution to the 
understanding of our human world from whatever source it may come. 
Particularly should sociologists welcome contributions from professional 
ethicists and philosophers because there is still a close overlapping be- 
tween their work and the work done by these two groups of thinkers. The 
author of this book has had a distinguished career as a philosophical 
thinker, and his contribution to the discussion of the conflict of social 
philosophies should be welcomed. 

The title of the book is somewhat misleading because, instead of a 
general discussion of conflicting social philosophies present in our culture, 
it confines itself to a relatively concrete discussion of fascism and naziism, 
communism, and liberal democracy. This is, indeed, the secondary title 
of the book. Again, the author identifies social philosophy with social 
ethics because he identifies it with the theory of human values. However, 
most students of society would recognize that there are many other 
aspects of social philosophy. A theory of social origins, for example, can 
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haxdly be said to be within the limits of science, in the strict sense. Such a 
theory must be constructed by a series of rational inferences, which is 
- essentially a philosophical method. Social ethics is only that aspect of 
social philosophy which deals with the values of human association. 
Professor Leighton's method of treating the conflict of social philosophies 
in our civilization bars any systematic comparison of the presuppositions 
of these philosophies. But, as the book was written for the intelligent 
- citizen and the general reader rather than for the professional student, 
this criticism may be allowed to pass. Moreover, the author clearly states 
at the very beginning, in the Preface, his general attitudes. He acknowl- 
edges that he is “an unrepentant libera!" and that the book is written to 
defend the social and political ideals of liberal democracy. As the reviewer 
shares these attitudes, his criticisms are not based on any difference in 
social and political prejudices, nor does he disagree with its practical 
conclusions. 

The reviewer would criticize the book for not fulfilling in any very 
helpful way for the student of concrete human society the promise of its 
title, and for showing no adequate knowledge of the present condition of 
the social sciences. The author, indeed, seems at times to assume that the 
. Social sciences are limited to factual description and analysis, while at 

other times he agrees with the present reviewer that they cannot be 
limited to the pure science attitude. In other words, the author, as phi- 
losopher, seems to want to shove the social sciences into the corner of pure 
science, which he acknowledges deserves only contempt when it comes to 
human problems. He does not acknowledge that a scientific social phi- 
losophy should ultimately be based upon the established facts and prin- 
ciples of the social sciences. 

On account of the large space given to concrete discussion it is not easy 
to determine the author's general social philosophy. This is supposed to 
be found in Part III, which is entitled “Principles of Democratic Social 
Philosophy,” especially in chapter xvii on “The Individual and the Group 
Spirit." He starts out with the assertion that the problems of social ethics 
can best be approached through consideration of psychology of group 
participation. This seems to assure adequate consideration of social psy- 
chology (in the sense of the psychology of group behavior) and of sociol- 
ogy. But he ends the chapter with the assertion that in the writings of 
Baldwin and Cooley we have an exaggeration of the social. And the next 
chapter ends with the assertion that the final basis of moral judgment, and 

-so presumably of scientific ethics, must be rational “intuitions.” Thus 
Professor Leighton allies himself with the school of intuitionists in ethics. 
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This comes out even more clearly in Appendix ITI, “The Metaphysics of 
the Individual and Society.” Here, again, he accuses Cooley of exag- 
gerating social influences in the molding of personality and in the forma- 
tion of ethical ideals. He rightly says that “it is only individuals who 
think, feel and will,” but he does not particularly emphasize that the 
individual thinks, feels, and wills in interaction with the fellow-members 
of his group. In other words, he emphasizes the individual and not the 
process of interaction. Hence he is hardly able to criticize in any radical 
way the assumption of originally isolated, self-seeking individuals uniting 
to form social groups, although he acknowledges that the problem of the 
relation of the individual and the group primitively, as well as at the 
present time, is at the very heart of all ethical and political thinking. 

Probably there never was a sillier opinion in social philosophy than the 
assumption of Hobbes, Rousseau, and others that we must start human 
society with originally isolated, self-seeking individuals; for there is not a 
shred of evidence to support such an assumption. Nevertheless, Professor 
Leighton with his philosophical individualism does not take pains to refute 
this silly notion. He even commends Professor Warner Fite’s book, Indi- 
vidualism, as an "important work," while, as I have just said, he discounts 
the work of Cooley. He particularly discounts Cooley's emendation of 
Descartes’ aphorism, “I think, therefore, I am,” to “We think." The 
result is that Professor Leighton pays practically all his attention to the 
consciousness of the individual and very little to the interaction of indi- 
viduals. He attacks the theory of a “group mind,” and there can be no 
doubt that this expression is unfortunate, although hardly used in a literal 
sense by any sociologist outside the Durkheim school. As someone has 
said, those who are frightened by the concept of a “group mind" should 
remember that they have the reality before them all the time in the form 
of “public opinion.” Professor Leighton even has the term “group spirit,” 
or “social ethos.” Sociologists have stressed the interaction between the 
minds of the members of a group and have fastened their attention upon 
this process of interaction, which they call the “social process.” They 
have surely not generally overstressed the importance of this process. 
Some of them even fail to see that it does for group behavior what indi- 
vidual processes do for individual behavior; that group tradition is in 
general the explanation of group behavior. If Professor Leighton had sub- 
stituted such process-concepts as “tradition,” “intercommunication,” 
etc., for the term “group mind,” he would not have been led into the con- 
fusion which is evident to every critical reader of his book who has had a 
thorough sociological training. For he would have seen that the interac- 
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tion and interpenetration of the minds of the individuals of a social group 
is the reality upon which we must build a sound science (or philosophy) 
of group behavior. Also he would have seen that a scientific social ethics, 
as distinct from a metaphysical ethics, must be based upon social knowl- 
edge. Finally, he would have had greater appreciation of the "spade- 
work" which is being done in the social sciences to build up a sound theory 
of human social values. 

This book is, therefore, another bit of evidence that there is much to be 
done yet to bridge the gulf between philosophy and the social sciences, 
both in the matter of method and in point of view. Many sociologists 
think that it is idle to attempt to bridge this gulf; but, for my part, I see 
no reason why the interaction or process point of view cannot prevail in 
social philosophy as well as in social science. But this means that phi- 
losophers must break with philosophical individualism and with old- 
fashioned intuitionism. 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
Duke University 


Morphologie sociale. By Mavrice Hargwacss. Paris: Colin, 1938. Pp. 

208. 

August Comte proposes a division of sociology into social anatomy and 
physiology. Although this terminology has fallen into disrepute, there 
nevertheless exist in social groups certain arrangements and dispositions 
which tend to persist and to offer resistance to change. What is responsi- 
ble for these durable arrangements? Social morphology as a science deals, 
in the broad sense, with this question and includes a consideration of all 
divisions of society which have a structural form. The status and changes 
of population, which is the principal subject matter of morphology, may 
be measured and compared quantitatively quite like the objects and 
characteristics of physical nature. 

Particular structures correspond to the diverse social activities from 
which they result, and each function of social life is expressed by the 
spatial forms of the groups which are attached to it. But behind all these 
we see evidence of the continuing pressures of its whole collective life, of 
which Durkheim wrote. Collective dispositions, such as habitudes and 
traditions, are major determinants of population change. The gross bio- 
logical facts of sex, age, etc., are themselves resultants of collective life in 
general, and we have no right to detach them from their enveloping 
Gestalt. The laws of population, of course, do not change, but the condi- 
tions under which they operate do change. All social life depends upon 
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the structure and movements of people, and whatever modifications take 
place are in accordance with fixed laws whose operations we must under- 
stand if we are to understand society itself. 

Such is the thesis advanced in this latest volume by one of Durkheim’s 
ablest and most objective disciples. Its development divides the volume 
into three major divisions. The first discusses social morphology “‘in its 
large sense" and is devoted to examination of religious, political,.and 
economic phenomena. This serves as a general background for the under- 
standing of the term “in the strict sense," which the author makes 
synonomous with the science of population; and this he discusses from the 
standpoint (x) of spatial conditions and (2) of natural movements of 
population. 

In view of the widening areas of thought which the ecologists are now 
opening up to us, the volume does not seem sufficiently to distinguish 
between the division of labor belonging, respectively, to demography, 
human geography, and human ecology. But the writer is one who is at 
home with all three; and he has made an effective contribution to our 
thinking by bringing back into the arena of respectable discussion the 
vital topics of social "anatomy" and "physiology" which have too long 
been under taboo by reason of the formerly badly overworked biological 


analogy. 
EARLE EUBANK 
University of Cincinnati 


Freie Wissenschaft: Ein Sammelbuch aus der deutschen Emigration. 
Edited by E. J. GUMBEL. Strasbourg: Sebastian Brant Verlag, 1938. 
Pp. 283. 

The first concerted effort on the part of German scholars now in other 
countries to discuss in their own language the topic “National Socialism 
and Science,” this volume opens with a list, “certainly incomplete,” of 
thirteen German university teachers who have committed suicide since 
January 30, 1933, and one who has been murdered. It closes with brief 
autobiographical notices by each of the fifteen contributors to the present 
work. These are the ones who will “carry on,” so to speak, since the im- 
plication of the whole volume is that the traditions of German science 
survive only outside Germany. The notices indicate that of the thirteen 
contributors who have left their country “since Hitler" at least four are 
“Aryan,” two of these being World War veterans. Six state as their field 
of work the social sciences, two more law, one education, one Scandinavian 
literature, one theology, one biology, and one mathematics and physics. 
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Arresting both for what it is and for what it says, the book as a whole 
may, be viewed as an effort on the part of this group of exiled scientists 
to re-create a sense of the erstwhile community of scholarship which 
bound them together. In this respect the volume has an apologetic aim— 
namely, to indicate that, whatever may have been happening in the home- 
land, German science still exists. 

Interpreting this aim, each in his own fashion, some of the contributors 
eschew political reference altogether, seeking orily to give expression in a 
concrete piece of work to what they hold to be the genuine spirit of Ger- 
man scholarship, as, for example, in Julius Lips’s study of mutual aid 
among the Labrador Indians and in Walter Landauer’s presentation of 
certain recent developments in the field of genetics. Others, like the 
physicist Gumbel and the biologist Schaxel, pursue a policy of direct 
attack on what goes under the name of “National Socialist Science." The 
rest, with varying degrees of success, attempt to “explain” various aspects 
of the contemporary German "situation." While it is sometimes difficult 
in reading these sections to decide whether a given statement derives more 
from a disinterested desire to interpret the facts or from an irrepressible 
drive to justify the writer—which in one instance leads to the conclusion 
that the scientists in question “have been ejected not merely by Hitler, 
but by the whole of that Germany which, since 1864, has climbed to 
power on the shoulders of a victorious Prussia," nevertheless in some 
cases, with the elements of diatribe and self-vindication discounted, the 
discussion is singularly illuminating. 

Especially noteworthy are Theodor Geiger's essay on “The Role and 
Destiny of Intellectuals”; J. Schaxel’s “‘Fascistic Falsification of Biology,” 
which suggests that one of the chief “uses” of the racial ideology is the 
promotion among those who accept it of an attitude of political fatalism; 
and finally E. J. Gumbel’s able and witty exposition of some of the intel- 
lectual paradoxes and personal conflicts involved in the attempt to estab- 


lish an “Aryan Natural Science." 
E. Y. HARTSHORNE 
Harvard. University 


Experience and Prediction: An Analysis of the Foundations and the Struc- 
ture of Knowledge. By Hans REICHENBACH. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. x+411. $4.00. 

As its secondary title indicates fairly enough, Professor Reichenbach's 

Experience and Prediction is a contribution to the literature of epistemol- 

ogy. As such, it is significant, but sociologists will probably for the most 
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part be deterred by its technical character from studying it very closely. 
The author has made considerable use of the methods of symbolic logic, 
and of other rigorous procedures, to establish his main contention which, 
stated in methodological terms, is that scientific truth can, and for greatest 
clearness of thought should, be stated in terms of probability. He has 
sought to show that truth which cannot be reduced to terms of probabil- 
ity has no meaning, or at least none that can be communicated or verified. 
He also indicates ways in which the procedures of symbolic logic can be 
adapted to reasoning in terms of probability. 

Such investigations, however, recondite and imperfectly intelligible 
they may seem to those of us who are not trained in the field involved, 
are likely to have considerable significance, eventually, for systematic re- 
search in the social sciences. One wonders whether it will not become pos- 
sible, sooner or later, however, to express the essential methodological 


conclusions in less abstruse terminology. 
Frovp N. HovsE 
University of Virginia 


L' Expérience mystique et les symboles chez les primitifs. By Lucien Livy- 

Brus. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. 314. Fr. 45. 

In this work Lévy-Bruhl examines thoroughly the meaning and nature 
of “mystical experience." For the primitive mind the data or evidences 
for this kind of experience are provided by such phenomena as chance, 
play or circumstance, unusual occurrences, dreams, relations between the 
living and the dead, and the visions from the world of the invisible. This 
reality, always present yet occult, is apprehended symbolically. But by 
imagined and dramatized participation in it, these symbols become the 
medium for the magical operations. They set the pattern which antici- 
pates the desired objective, and thereby is created the experience that re- 
veals the existence and the operation of supernatural forces on which wel- 
fare and safety depend. Although characterized by violent emotion, it is 
a complex in which everyday experience plays a large part. Sometimes 
it is localized in time and space; sometimes it lingers in a diffuse and vague 
state in the mythical world which is not confined by laws of time; or 
sometimes in the mystic realms. To be sure, this experience presents vari- 
ations according to the individual representations of those who seek to 
attain it. It becomes, in its most significant forms, the privilege of certain 
few individuals, such as shamans or medicine men, who achieve their social 
control and power after a long period of apprenticeship. 

In this new work of Lévy-Bruhl one finds again the qualities which as- 
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sured the success of his previous works: the rigorous delimitation of the 
subject, the comparative method, and the selection of facts according to 
type, independently of the varying social organization which differenti- 
ates the societies. At the same time more recent ethnographic contribu- 
tions have permitted the author to complete his descriptions and to 
strengthen his explanations and theories. 

The mystical experience is the psychological counterpart to the primi- 
tive mythology which is passed down in oral tradition, the importance of 
which the reviewer emphasized as early as April, 1922, in a critique that 
appeared in the Revue de métaphysique et de morale. Consideration of this 
relationship has compelled the author of Fonctions mentales to ascribe 
more and more significance to the nonrational elements, to aesthetic 
phenomera, to faith, and to emotion exalted to an "affective category of 
the supernatural” which are the vital aspects of the life-processes. 

But do not mental concepts correspond to social functions established 
by the societies of antiquity? The contrast between certainty and doubt, 
life and death, wakefulness and dream life, luck and skill, all so familiar 
to the Greeks, testifies to the intimate dependence persisting between con- 
cepts of thought and the objects of perception. A social organization, 
more or less closely knit according to its degree of concentration, includes 
both work and play activities, which are a mild form of conflict that cre- 
ates the sanction for inequalities of power, of talents, and of personal 
quality. Such a society then produces the subject matter of its visions 
from its collective imagination, although the interpretations are supplied 
by the dreamers themselves. 

On the other hand, can the behavior of the primitives be given any but 
a positivistic interpretation, as this reviewer suggested in his article, “An- 
thropologie et sociologie" which appeared in the Revue de métaphysique 
et de morale in April, 1929? Magic acts represent their sentiments and de- 
mands in simplified and conventionalized forms that accompany the overt 
gestures. Such manipulation juxtaposes a series of dramatized gestures 
with the chant, of which it is an expression, in order to communicate the 
meaning of the otherwise unintelligible words. This recognition of simi- 
larities is indeed a very old conception. Parmenides, Empedocles, and 
Plato employ it to explain sensation and even thought. In the societies 
in which the power of abstraction is only moderately developed, and does 
not therefore stifle empirical observation, such “analogies” reveal so 
strikingly these empirical similarities that they cannot but act as a stimu- 
lus to thought and to mental development. It imputes to colors and forms 
the ability to express the unknown, thereby creating enduring emotions 
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and constituting for the senses a significant language. The symbol, there- 
fore, remains as it had already been defined by Kant in his Critique of 
Judgment, namely, a representation based on analogy, containing noth- 
ing that pertains to the intuition of the object, and consisting only in the 
affective reaction to it. In primitive thought symbolism plays the role 
which Lévy-Bruhl ascribes to it as this reviewer has already recognized in 
a discussion of the theories of Robert Eisler on the psychological struc- 
ture and logical function of the image, Bulletin de la Société frangaise de 
philosophie, June, 1926. 

Finally, the “affective category of the supernatural’ is identical with 
the definition given in 1931: the “uniting principle of the mind and the 
source of representations which, even while differing among themselves 
in all or part of their content, nevertheless affect the mind emotionally 
in the same manner.” Is this anything more than the all-pervasiveness 
of emotions which as early as 1922 this reviewer identified as the origin 
and source of mental processes and which makes participation possible? 
Since, within the group, all that is not familiar to man is interpreted as a 
menace, life is filled with continual emotions. Decisions are made for 
vital reasons and customs correspond to vital needs. The fundamental 
tendencies of human nature support these universal emotions. The analy- 
sis of a certain number of customs and beliefs, published in the Journal de 
psychologie, March, 1934, under the title “The Supernatural and Natural 
in Primitive Mentality,” led us to this conclusion. And the importance 
accorded in this work to the “mystic realm” as the source of life for the 
species, where are produced the collective mystical experiences of high 
emotional intensity, as well as to their physical environment, corrobo- 
rates our conclusion. 

Lévy-Bruhl finds himself in partial agreement with Bergson in respect 
to his method as presented in Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion 
when he takes his point of departure from the biological necessity in order 
to seek in the living being the urge which corresponds to it. This return 
to life, which is rendered easier to the extent that metaphysical systems 
vanish and the half-literary and half-theological character of the philoso- 
phy of existence is recognized, will perhaps permit the restoration to the 
so-called primitives, considered according to the degree of social and aes- 
thetic development, of the alternate discovery and loss of those laws of 
life which have elevated mankind to the dignity of present existence. 


RAYMOND LENOIR 
Paris 
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The World of Hesiod. By ANDREW R. Burn. New York: E. P. Dutton & 

Co., 1937. Pp. xv4-263. $3.50. - 

Burn has already presented us with an excellent treatise, Minoans, 
Philistines, and Greeks, and the present volume is in a sense a continua- 
tion of the same trend of analysis. More, the author apparently envisages 
a third book carrying his study beyond the “Greek Middle Ages" into 
the period of *the Greek Renaissance." We are, therefore, dealing with 
the middle portion of a projected trilogy, and thereby hangs a tale, as we 
Shall later see. 

'The scholarship that lies back of Burn's work, so far as the Greek 
sources are concerned, is of high quality. To be sure, he has not made 
much use of the aid offered by epigraphy and ceramics; at the same time, 
it cannot be denied that the materials of real importance for the Hesiodic 
era are literary. Nothing is to be gained by pointing to minor flaws. 

The chief conclusion to which Burn arrives is that the world of Hesiod 
represents a narrowing or even “darkening” of the world of Homer, and 
is in this respect similar to the familiar “antiquity—Dark Ages" contrast. 
The brilliance, the secularism, the jote de vivre of the Heros gives place to 
the anxious care, supernaturalism, and bucolic simplicity of a peasant 
folk. Yet out of these Middle Ages came the great fifth century. Why? 

Until the third section of the trilogy appears, it is perhaps unfair to 
anticipate Burn’s thought. Nevertheless, he has given numerous indica- 
tions of his terminus ad quem. Briefly, he follows the Hegelian dialectic: 
the Minoan-Mycenaean era provides the thesis, the world of Hesiod the 
antithesis, and the Great Age of Greece the synthesis. This is not arbi- 
trary deduction on the part of the reviewer; Burn explicitly mentions his 
debt to Marx and Hegel at several points. 

O tempora, o mores! Burn is a first-rate classical scholar and historian. 
He would not think of making statements on even mere details of Greek 
life without exhaustive search of the records. In the field of social theory, 
however, he is a bull in a china shop, without even suspecting his bovine 
masculinity. As evidenced by the Bibliography, his reading in what he 
calls “theory of history and of civilization” has been sadly limited. The 
only really significant name he lists is that of Toynbee. His anthropologi- 
cal preparation has been even less worthy of serious consideration; for 
example, Freud’s Totem and Tabu is listed with no evidence that the dev- 
astating criticisms of this work have been so much as skimmed. 

And hereis that tale we mentioned. The lack of academic sociology and, 
indeed, of adequate instruction in a number of the newer developments 
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in the other social sciences is having a crippling effect on British research. 
When one contrast this amazing combination of specialized skill and ama- 
teurish bungling with French treatises such at Schuhl’s Essa? sur la forma- 
tion de la pensée grecque, the lights and shadows become even more start- 
ling. Continental writers on Greek themes generally have at least a bow- 
ing acquaintance with the allied work being done in the social sciences; 
they are not content with insular isolation. 

Americans, however, can learn much from Burn’s book. For example, 
they will discover that Greek materials are quite as usable in elementary 
sociological instruction as are the traditional descriptions of the Buriat or 
the Basuto, and much more relevant so far as our own cultural antece- 
dents are concerned, but they will not learn any sociology as such. 


Howarp BECKER 
University of Wisconsin 


Science for the Citizen. By LaNcELoT HocBEN. New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf & Co., 1938. Pp. 1o8&r. $5.00. 

Mr. Hogben’s thousand-page history of Science for the Citizen has 
special interest for sociology. More so than most such histories. The rea- 
son is that he correlates the development of science with the sociological 
conditions of the times. We have heard it said that necessity is the mother 
of invention, but extremely little has ever been written on what are the 
social conditions that give rise to inventions and scientific discovery. 
The author doesn’t attack the problem from an analytical point of view, 
but his book gives a very good descriptive account. We see, for instance, 
the Egyptian’s concern with astronomy, the calendar, and geometry—all 
needed for their religious, agricultural, and constructional activities in 
these times. Similarly the interest of the world in navigation was closely 
related not only to practical navigation but to celestial mechanics. 

This relationship of sociology and science leads the author to give 
emphasis to what is sometimes called practical or applied science. It is 
true he stresses this aspect of scientific development more than most 
writers, but I wonder if this doesn’t help to redress the imbalance in 
previous writings. The role of practical issues in the development of 
science is a somewhat disputed question. The natural sciences, particular- 
ly mathematics, are thought to grow as a sort of symmetrical structure 
out of the logical attributes of the mind, stimulated by curiosity without 
much reference to practical matters. Hogben’s analysis would seem to 
discount this theory, for he seems to stress so much the practical interest 
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of science. This is of importance to the social scientist for the reason that 
practical demands for solution of social questions play such a big role in 
directing his energies. Insistence on the solution of practical questions in 
the social field has often been held as a hindrance to the development of a 
fundamental social science. The inference from Hogben’s discussion 
would be that these practical questions are an asset rather than a liability. 
His book therefore is encouraging and leads to the pragmatic attitude of 
making the best in a scientific way of the contemporary social questions in 
the field of the social sciences. 

I don't dwell on the author's vivid style and attractive illustrations 
because the reader will assume, and correctly so, that the author of 
Mathematics for the Million has done a swell job of popularizing the 


development of science. 
WILLIAM FIELDING ÜGBURN 


University of Chicago 


Recent Theories of Sovereignty. HymEN Ezra COHEN. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 169. $2.00. 

Is sovereignty a dying notion? Are the answer patterns that sover- 
eignty resides in one, in many, in the supra-mundane—God, Justice, 
Reason—or that scrap answer that it is fragmentary, antiquated? Did we 
not experience Abyssinia, China, Spain, and the Munich agreement? Is 
it not much more important to paraphrase the extent of the so-called 
supreme power than to investigate the bearers of this maiestas which 
sometimes passes into utterly unmajestic hands? 

The supreme power is, first of all, a brute fact; it does not belong pri- 
marily to the field of international or constitutional law but to the world 
of factual, premoral and prelegal happenings. The way is short to semi- 
legitimacy in international law; all nations know the recognition de facto 
of a rising new ruler. It is much longer in constitutional law, or, better 
said, it has been much longer in former times. In these past periods the 
ruler, in order to maintain the supreme power, needed the consent of a 
considerable part of the ruled population, since in the case of a forthcom- 
ing fight there had to be numerical equality or preponderance. This 
balance could not possibly be upheld without a minimum of fairness to 
the opposing minority; it certainly contributed to bring about a certain 
degree of justice as the most refined form of old-time demagogy. And 
another great power, God, could not be left out of the picture. These con- 
ditions have changed. Most of the theories of sovereignty, it is true, re- 
gard public opinion and popular support as basic props, indispensable 
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ingredients of the supreme power. But what is public opinion? Are there 
not diseases of public opinion, although its psychopathology has not yet 
been written? Can it not be manufactured at will? Does factual propa- 
ganda-intoxicated public opinion thereupon become legitimate? Can the 
ruler manufacture his own legality by manipulating mechanisms of public 
opinion which formerly grew free and unwatched and therefore meant real 
and genuine consent? 

The invention of the machine weapon further permits the suppression 
of large disarmed masses of a small body of mechanized, well-paid mer- 
cenaries or accomplices. The possession of bombing planes, tanks, and 
machine guns dispenses with the ruler’s need of indulgent considerations. 
The machine has not only revolutionized the economic life but tends to 
eliminate justice as a necessity of life—for the time being at least. 

In the Greek classical period and during the Middle Ages the state 
was not above law and morals, There were concurrent, or even more 
powerful, authorities—customary law, religious beliefs, the rules of gallan- 
try, sometimes the demands of reason. During the so-called dark Middle 
Ages Bodinus held that the sovereign was limited by nature and divine 
law. It will be remembered that the English king was never supposed to 
be able to alter the common law of the Catholic church. “For a while men 
speculated as to whether in an extreme case the Earl of Chester as count 
of the palace may not have some coercive power over the King” (Pollock 
and Maitland, History of English Law [Cambridge, 1895], I, 161), and it 
is not doubtful that the most sovereign German emperor of the Middle 
Ages could—theoretically—be deposed and even be adjudged to death 
by a court presided over by the Pfalzgraf, when instead of being God’s 
vicar he had become the devil’s vicar. 

In studying the evolution of the theory of sovereignty in the very 
immediate past (Esmein, Jellinek, Duguit, and Kelsen) and in presenting _ 
recent theories of sovereignty in the British Empire, Mr. Cohen has not 
gone across the threshold which is constituted by the appearance of the 
dictators in Europe. Cohen has reproduced Esmein’s idea of national 
sovereignty, Jellinek’s notion of the self-limiting state (a state which by 
prudence shrinks back from being totalitarian and all-responsible), 
Duguit’s sociological jurisprudence, and Kelsen’s pure juridical approach 
in a clear and excellent way. I think that his chapter on sovereignty in 
the British Empire which he terms with others a divided sovereignty is 
an extremely good summary as is his description of Laski’s theoretical 
evolution. 

What the writer misses is a fundamental standard of value’ which 
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would permit a critical survey of all the mental acrobatics performed 
around a very simple but multifarious and shape-changing fact. The 
pompous expression has proved its utter insignificance during the last 
years, in international law as in constitutional law. Perhaps it is not pos- 
sible to detach the legal notion from the phenomena of mere force, un- 
limited by any regard for what the Middle Ages used to call "divine 
law." Inthis case we had better stop granting moral support to pernicious 
force by building a fine legal theory around it. By classifying it among 
.tornadoes, horse-powers, and epidemics, we would at least preserve the 
appearance of scientific honesty and cleanness and perhaps be better pre- 


pared—morally and materially—for defense. 
Hans von HENTIG 
University of Colorado 


Season of Birth. By Extsworts Huntincron. New York: John Wiley & 

Sons, Inc., 1938. Pp. vii+473. $3.50. 

This volume is in keeping with the previous work of Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton. As a proponent of the geographic school he has presented its case in 
a clear and interesting style so that this book, like his previous ones, is 
quite readable. This book is devoted to an exploration of the effects of 
the season of birth upon a person’s entire life; his attitudes and personality 
as well as his schooling and job. Such topics as geographical variations in 
season of birth (chap. ii-vii), the length of life (viii), leadership (xiii), 
genius (xiv), and insanity (xvii) are all elaborately treated here. The main 
purpose is to prove that the season of birth is of great importance in in- 
fluencing all these aspects of human life. More specifically, the mild 
weather of spring affords the optimum conditions for human births. If the 
influence of all other factors were eliminated, we should find that persons. 
born at this particular time have a longer life-expectancy, are more prone 
to be geniuses, and, in general, are the “better” people. 

Much evidence is marshaled to prove the importance of the influence 
of the season of birth. The author, however, seems to be unable to dif- 
ferentiate successfully between hypotheses and facts. For example, he 
finds two optima temperatures for human beings; the best physical vigor 
is achieved at a temperature of about 60° F. and the best mental vigor at 
a temperature of about 70° F. These, he explains, result from the temper- 
ature conditions under which early mankind lived and procreated. The 
statements in regard to optima temperatures are susceptible of empirical 
proof or disproof; on the other hand, no competent student of prehistoric 
man would attempt to state definitely just where man arose, let alone 
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just what the exact temperatures were at the times when conceptions and 
births took place. 

In the use of population data, particularly birth statistics, Dr. Hun- 
tington appears to have overlooked the very important factor of under- 
reporting. In chapter iii, for example, he devotes considerable space to an 
analysis of the seasonal distribution of births in Russia in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, without mentioning anything about this prob- 
lem. Even in the United States today under-reporting is an important 
problem, yet in his discussion of "American Variations in Season of 
Birth" no mention is made of this. Yet the prevalence of under-reporting 
can entirely distort any results, as all students of population well know. 

Essentially the idea of “season of birth" would appear to be a disguise 
for bringing in the author's opinions in regard to eugenics. For example, 
he finds that “persons who achieve unusual success show an exceptional 
tendency to be born in winter." Also born at that time, however, are a 
great proportion with low I.Q.’s “who will become criminals, or suffer 
from insanity or tuberculosis." This dilemna is easily solved, however, by 
the explanation that the unusually successful people come from “good” 
parents whereas the others come from parents who are “passionate, unin- 
telligent, and weak willed.” If parentage is the important factor, then 
obviously season of birth is at best'but an associated factor. 

The author himself admits at the end that “heredity, diet, and mode of 
life, when taken together, doubtless have far more effect upon health, 
longevity, and achievement than has season of birth" (p. 437). Yet an 
entire volume has been written to prove the importance of the seasons. 
To summarize, “The book might be better if the author had been born in 
February instead of September" (p. 2). 


A. J. JAFFE 
Chicago 


American Family Laws: A Comparative Study of the Family Law of the 
Forty-eight American States, Alaska, the District of Columbia, and Ha- 
watt (to January r, 1937), Vol. V: Incompetents and Dependents. By 
CHESTER G. VERNIER. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. Pp. v4-707. $6.50. 

In this volume Professor Vernier completes his series on Americas 
Family Laws. The earlier four volumes deal with marriage, divorce, hus- 
band and wife, and parent and child. And since the first volume appeared 
in 1931, and this one comes only to January 1, 1938, he promises a sup- 
plementary volume bringing them all at least to January x, 1938. That 
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is the trouble with attempts to compile the legislation in the forty-eight 
states; by the time the situation at any date is reviewed, the situation has 
changed and supplementary material must be presented. 

In this fifth volume the method of presentation is the same, as in the 
other four. There is a General Statement,” in which the problem is clear- 
ly analyzed. This is followed by sections devoted to special aspects, in 
which again there is a “Summary” followed by a “Table of Statutory 
Citations,” in which the exact reference to the statute is given as well as a 
paraphrase of the statute; these tables are followed by a set of references 
to the literature, “Books, Articles, Notes, and Annotations.” This vol- 
ume deals with infants, aliens, drunkards, and insane persons. There are 
twenty-one tables of statutory material, there is a list of the cases cited, 
a “Table of Statutory Sources,” and a very full Index. The reader is con- 
vinced that every source has been noted with great intelligence and the 
attitude is everywhere liberal and modern. 

It is the unreasonable person who asks if it is all worth while. One re- 
calls comprehensive compilations that are so much easier to grasp and to 
retain that occupy so much less space. The method of summarizing, then 
citing, then paraphrasing, seems costly and also confusing. One recalls 
some of the summaries of legislation put out by the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, in which the substance is given in the text, with footnote 
citations and in appendixes the text of the statute. Anything other than 
the text of the statute seems always perilous! 

These volumes cover a phase of the law that has had to be completely 
revolutionized, which means great bodies of legislation which partly be- 
cause of the nature of the problem, partly because of the difference in 
preparation on the part of the legislature and the courts, have had to be 
redone, re-enacted, or tinkered with again and again. 

These aspects of the development make such summaries as Professor 
Vernier has attempted very difficult, sometimes misleading and sometimes 
inadequate. These characterizations are not inapplicable to certain sub- 
jects dealt with in this volume, as, for example, the subject of children 
and crime and the juvenile court, in which no idea is given of the confused 
jurisdictional situation, the child-labor legislation where the limitation on 
parental right is overlooked, while the educational legislation which alone 
gives validity to any statement about the paternal duty to educate, and 
the discussion of independent citizenship of married women which is all 
correct, but fails to reveal the essential inequality of American-born 
women marrying aliens and alien women marrying American citizens. 

Students who use these compilations of Professor Vernier should cer- 
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tainly get, however, something which the case method of teaching alone 
cannot give—an idea of the way in which the law is in some of its divi- 
sions being gradually molded into an instrument adjusted to social needs; 
they should get also an idea of how, under the existing governmental 
structure, that development is impeded by the theory of police power and 
state jurisdiction. Can anyone give a good reason why there should be 
such diversity in details of living—a diversity based on geographical loca- 
tion? Other aspects of the material that are historical rather than logical 
or social will make themselves apparent to the honest student exposed to 
such thorough and comprehensive treatment. 

SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 

University of Chicago 


The Family and the Depression. By RUTH SHONLE Cavan and KATHERINE 
HowrAND Rancx. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 
xvii+209. $2.50. 

A Legislative and Statistical Study of Marriage and Divorce in Utah. By 
Owen F. Beat. Salt Lake City: University of Utah, 1937. Pp. x4-96. 
$1.00. 

Parents in Perplexity. By JEAN CARTER. New York: American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, 1938. Pp. vii+ 143. $1.00. 

Historians of science will record that most of the things sociologists 
said about the depression were in the nature of speculation or suggestions 
as to what might be or might have been studied in the depression. The 
Family and the Depression is one of the few fragments of actual sociological 
research materials to be salvaged from this era of lost opportunities. The 
work not only has a high “scarcity value" but stands on its own feet as a 
genuine contribution to our knowledge of family behavior in crises. 

Cavan and Ranck carefully selected for study one hundred families 
from the case files of the Institute for Juvenile Research at Chicago. These 
families were cases on which considerable information had been accumu- 
lated in 1928-29. While the sample does not by any means represent a 
cross-section of the metropolitan Chicago population, it approaches rep- 
resentation of the major social groupings to a surprising degree. By 
means of a series of interviews and agency checks the histories of these 
families through 1934-35 were obtained. On the basis of these materials 
an analysis is made of family reactions to the depression and a description 
given of the different types of adjustment to this crisis. As would be ex- 
pected, wide variation in reaction and adjustment is found. One extreme- 
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ly interesting finding is that the depression crisis was reacted to with the 
same general patterns that the families manifested in previous crisis situa- 
tions. 

Social psychologists and others interested in propaganda and mass 
phenomena will find the special section on attitudes toward the depres- 
sion, relief agencies, and social reform of special interest. A summary dis- 
cussion of a few similar depression studies and a selected bibliography add 
considerably to the value of the work. 

In view of the fact that the study was done on cases that came into an 
institution with a staff of psychiatrists, it is somewhat disappointing that 
the work does not include any intensive studies of personality reactions 
to the depression. But perhaps these studies are in process, and we shall 
have future reports of more intensive studies in which sociologists and 
psychiatrists have collaborated with as fruitful as those produced by the ` 
collaboration of sociologist Cavan and psychiatric social worker Ranck. 

Beal’s book on marriage and divorce in Utah presents (1) a digest of the 
marriage and divorce laws for Utah and (2) the assembled statistical mate- 
rial on marriage and divorce in Utah drawn from the published United 
States Census Bureau sources. It should be a convenient reference for 
students of the family. 

Parents in Perplexity is neither about parents nor their perplexities. It 
is an attempt to evaluate the parent-education movement in the United 
States on the basis of impressions gained from a tour of parent group meet- 
ings, lectures, discussions, etc. It is of no particular interest or value to 
the technical student of social phenomena. 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, Ja. 
Cornell University 


The Art and Science of Marriage. By ESTHER BocEN Tietz and CHARLES 
Krep Wercuert. With an Introduction by Morris FrsusEIN. New 
York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. 279. $2.50. 
The authors of this book have played up the psychological and physio- 

logical phases of marriage a little more than some who have written on 

this particular aspect of family life. Their aim has been to present the 
scientific, as well as the art side of marriage by setting forth a rather com- 
prehensive view of the entire physical and mental makeup of the individ- 
ual as a partner in the marital relationship. The sociological and the cul- 
tural phases of marriage have not been treated as fully as have the 
anatomical, the physiological, and the chemical. There is a very good, 
though limited, treatment of such topics as: what living things are made 
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of, the reproductive system, the chemical regulators of the body, master 
glands of the body, the nervous system, the early development of human 
beings, and the mechanism of heredity. Discussion somewhat more of a 
sociological and psychological nature is given such topics as: "Why 
marry?" adolescence, and parenthood; while such themes as the covering 
of the body, the skeletal, the circulatory, the digestive, and the respiratory 
systems are treated largely from the purely anatomical and physiological 
point of view, with but little evident direct application to the objectives 
of the book as set forth in the title. 

Possibly the major contribution of this treatise is its explanation in a 
clear and scholarly, though partial, way of how structures, functions, and 
physiological processes, as influenced by mental attitudes, figure in the 
biological requisites to successful marriage. Not all the chapters are writ- 
ten so as to contribute immediately and clearly toward attaining success- 
ful marriage, but the authors are quite correct in leaving the general 
impression that all the body oz the individual, either directly or indirectly, 
is involved in the processes of attaining successful marriage. While the 
authors may have stayed well within the biomedical limits of the subject, 
which, obviously, they set for themselves, they should have made it 
clearer that there are also economic, cultural, educational, and sociological 
factors that are involved in successful marriage and family life, that con- 
dition and supplement the medical and the physical in the science and the 
art of marriage. This book is written for the average intelligent layman, 
and may well have a limited and special use in college courses in the 


sociology of the family. 
J. L. Hypes 
Connecticut State College 


The Psychology of Human Conflict. By Epwin R. GuTHRIE. New York: 

Harper & Bros., 1938, Pp. x+408. $2.75. 

This is one of the better books of the many which have been written 
recently on the psychology of human behavior. The recent trend toward 
the publication of books on human motives and conflicts is a fortunate 
example of the increasing interest of psychologists in clinical problems. 
Unfortunately, however, publishers inevitably demand popularization in 
books of this type. Although Dr, Guthrie is very careful in making state- 
ments regarding the basis of human behavior, he has nevertheless occa- 
sionally allowed popularization to take precedence over scientific fact. 
These few instances occur not as an oversight of scientific facts but prin- 
cipally because Dr. Guthrie is anxious to influence his readers in recog- 
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nizing the importance of the study of mental conflict. The style of the 
book is somewhat racy. Ordinarily, such a style would be a definite asset; 
but, in dealing with a subject which bas not as yet been organized scien- 
tifically, the reader might obtain a feeling that there are scarcely any 
experimental facts about human conflicts and motives. The actual facts 
which the author presents are thus frequently obscured. 

The topics which the author discusses in the twenty-eight rather brief 
chapters range from the biological nature of living organisms to such 
problems as family conflict, the psychology of insanity, and psychother- 
apy. The author attempts to co-ordinate psychological problems, such as 
are involved in habit formation, with pathological conditions, such as 
phobias, neurasthenia, and insanity. The job of co-ordination is exceed- 
ingly well done, except that the range of topics might cause the new 
reader some confusion, and the briefness of the discussions might make 
the book seem superficial to the person trained in psychology or psychia- 
try. Fortunately, the author offers no final statements regarding causative 
factors in the development of abnormalities, nor does he offer any pana- 
ceas for their cure. 

The author states in the Preface that he has borrowed heavily from 
Janet, and many of his conclusions are based upon Janet's and Jung’s 
concepts in the field of psychopathology. This might or might not be 
worth while, and the attitude of the reader will depend upon his involve- 
ment in one or another of these “systems” of psychopathology. From the 
academic standpoint the book seems to be somewhat too involved with 
Janet. In spite of occasional defects, the book can be well recommended 
to the general reader, especially to students in fields allied to psychology 
and psychiatry. 

MANDEL SHERMAN 
University of Chicago 


Dynamic Causes of Juvenile Crime. By NATHANIEL D. M. Hirscu. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 1938. Pp. 250. $3.25. 

In this book Dr. Hirsch, formerly director of the Wayne County Clinic 
for Child Study of the Detroit Juvenile Court, has attempted to establish 
the relative importance of certain causal categories in juvenile delinquen- 
cy. Heredity and environment are not sufficient as categories, in his opin- 
ion, and must be complemented by two others—accidental causation and 


.genius. In the twelve chapters of the book he surveys briefly some prior 


studies on juvenile delinquency, analyzes the causal factors in 604 delin- 
quents, studies the relationship of broken homes to delinquency in 2,000 
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cases and in over 4,000 of their siblings, evaluates the importance of birth 
rank, mental deficiency, mechanical ability, and enuresis, and presents a 
series of case reports as illustrative material. 

The most interesting analysis is no doubt that of the relationship of 
broken homes to delinquency based on 810 children from unbroken homes, 
677 from homes broken by death or long hospitalization (A) and 513 from 
homes broken by divorce, separation, desertion, phychosis, or imprison- 
ment (B). The high incidence of broken homes is attributed to the large 
proportion of children from Polish or colored homes. A study of the par- 
ents in these homes showed little difference between the unbroken homes 
and those of type A, except that the parents of the latter had a higher 
incidence of economic dependency and sexual promiscuity. The parents 
of the type B home, on the other hand, had much higher percentages of 
psychosis, syphilis, alcoholism, "instability," criminal record, etc., less 
than 2 per cent being “normal” as compared with about 25 per cent in the 
other types of home. One-fourth of the brothers of the cases studied from 
all these homes and one-sixth of the sisters were delinquents. These data 
lead the author to conclude that bad home environment is the result of the 
poor hereditary endowment of the parents and that those children who 
are most burdened with hereditary deficiencies are the ones that select a 
career of delinquency. 

This interpretation suffices to indicate the author’s general position. 
While he emphasizes that delinquency is due to multiple factors, he is 
` convinced that constitutional defects are the most important. As for the 
categories of accidental causation and genius, the former is assumed to 
occur as the dominant factor in but 1 per cent of the cases, while the latter 
does not appear at all, perhaps because no geniuses were referred to the 
clinic whence the data were drawn. 

There is much internal evidence of the book’s being conceived in haste 
and prematurely born. It is a sloppy piece of work, full of typographical 
errors, imperfect footnote references, tabulations badly organized, and 
even with wrong column headings (Tables 13 and 14). From the point 
of view of craftsmanship neither author nor publisher can be proud of it. 
This absence of artistry is likely to prejudice any reader, no matter how 
benevolent, and to make him distrustful of the validity of the very find- 
ings by which the author places the greatest store. 


THORSTEN SELLIN 
University of Pennsylvania 
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An Introduction to Criminology. By W. A. BoNGER. Translated from the 
Dutch by Eur, Van Loo. London: Methuen & Co., 1937. Pp. xiit+ 
178. 6/-, net. 

This little work was originally published in the Netherlands in a semi- 
popular series, the “University Extension Library.” It contains a well- 
written and documented survey of the various theories of crime causation. 
There are, besides an introductory chapter, discussions of the prehistory 
of criminology, the statistician-sociologists, the anthropological school, 
the environment school, the biosociological school, the spiritualistic 
school, and the psychologists, with a final chapter on criminology as an 
applied science. The sources utilized are practically exclusively Continen- 
tal which may be due to the lack of space. Of American sociologists, only 
two are mentioned who have studied the relation between economic con- 
ditions and criminality, a subject to which the author himself has made 
internationally known contributions of high importance. 


THORSTEN SELLIN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Systematic Source Book in Juvenile Delinquency. By WALTER A. LUNDEN. 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh, 1938. Pp. 390. $3.75. 
Systematic Source Book in Juvenile Delinquency is a revision of the 

author's Juvenile Delinquency: Manual and Source Book. 1t attempts a 

systematic arrangement of the various source materials bearing on the 

problem of juvenile delinquency. This is done by arranging the material 
by subjects with selected references, leading questions, illustrative statis- 
tical data, sources, and cases around five general topics: introduction, the 
social configuration of delinquents and delinquency, the jurisprudence of 
juvenile delinquency, institutional treatment and care of juvenile of- 
fenders, and programs and methods of preventing juvenile delinquency. 

The Appendix contains a valuable table of the population of institutions 

for juvenile delinquents in the United States in 1933. Most of the tables 

deal with data and statistics from Pennsylvania. The author consequent- 
ly neglects to mention many other findings and source materials which 
should properly be included in a “systematic source book." Professor 

Lunden has again insisted on prefacing (as in the first edition) each of the 

five main parts of the book with a very brief general statement which 

presumes to encompass the whole topic. This introspective generalizing 
seems entirely out of place in an otherwise fairly scientific and systematic 
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treatment of the subject. The volume contains rather complete lists of 
references for each of the numerous aspects of the field including im- 
portant recent works. 


NATHAN BODIN 
Chicago 


The Treatment of the Misdemeanant in Indiana, 1816-1936. By HELEN 
Witson. (“Social Service Monographs.") Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1938. Pp. xi-- 114. $0.75. 

This monograph is based almost entirely on legislative enactments and 
reports. It organizes this information in a way that will be a good basis 
for more exhaustive studies based on sources that will give more insight 
into the origin and changes in policies, and into the ways the policies have 
been operating. 


Epwin H. SUTHERLAND 
Indiana University 


Contemporary Social Problems. By Harotp A. PHerPS. Rev. ed. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1938. Pp. xiii4-820. $3.50. 


The revised edition of this text differs from the original in minor ways 
only. Four chapters of new material have been added, the order of the 
chapters has been slightly changed, the content of several chapters has 
been rearranged under new captions, the factual material has been 
brought up to date, and some changes have been made in the presentation. 
But the book remains a topical presentation of more or less discrete social 
problems with some of the virtues and many of the faults typical of such 
compositions. In the new form, as in the old, it will meet admirably the 
needs of many teachers who offer a course of this character. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


A Sociological Analysis of Relief and Non-relief Families in a Rural Con- 
necticut Town. By NATHAN L. WHETTEN and WALTER C. McKain, Jr. 
(Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station Bull. 219.) Storrs: Connecti- 
cut State College, 1937, Pp. 79. 

Effecis.of the Works Program on Rural Relief. By REBECCA FARNHAM and 
IRENE Linx. Washington: Works Progress Administration, Division 
of Social Research, 1938. Pp. 115. 

The locale of the study by Whetten and McKain is Montville, Con- 
necticut, a heterogeneous town of four thousand souls located between 
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the cities of Norwich and New London. Using the house-to-house canvass 
as a technique, the study attempts to ascertain who the families were that 
received relief and to describe some of the social and economic factors 
associated with the acceptance of relief in this area. Prior to 1930, few 
families in Montville were on relief. The increased burden of relief during 
the depression was to Montville what it was to a thousand other towns. 
As would be expected, the highest incidence of relief was found among the 
, unskilled, the foreign-born, the larger families, the lesser schooled families, 
and those whose standard of living was lowest, as judged by material 
conveniences. Contrary to the popular belief that those who live under 
an economy where industrial unemployment is combined with part-time 
farming are less likely to contribute to relief rolls, Whetten and McKain 
find the opposite to be true. Part-time farmers contributed strongly to 
relief rolls, owing probably to the fact that part-time farming over the 
years has become incidental to industrial employment in this area. Then, 
too, there is evidence that the part-time farmers of the area have not 
made the best possible crop adaptations to the soils. This report is a 
valuable contribution to the rapidly increasing number of studies on part- 
time farming. 

The study by Farnham and Link is a sample study covering seventy- 
one counties in seven states and including 5,377 families who were on re- 
lief in June, 1935, but who were dropped from the relief rolls during the 
succeeding five months. Georgia, Iowa, North Carolina, Montana, Wis- 
consin, South Dakota, and West Virginia were the states embraced in the 
study. Households were studied from the standpoint of qualifications for 
self-support; the reasons for leaving the rolls of the Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration agencies; their economic status in December, 1935; their 
earnings in private and public works program employment; and the effects 
of the curtailment of the works-relief program upon general relief. Wide 
variations in income and relief status are indicated. The data reveal that 
a large number of those dropped from relief rolls were absorbed in private 
industry, with farm owners receiving only slight incomes from industrial 
employment. The inadequacy of local programs of public assistance to 
care for clients dropped from work-relief projects in 1935 is indicated. 
'The work is a valuable record of the effects of the works program upon 
rural relief as well as a worth-while inventory of the human resources on 


rural work-relief rolls. 
WiLLiAM E. Core 
University of Tennessee 
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Fifth Avenue to Farm: A Biological Approach to the Problem of the Sur- 
vival of Our Civilization. By FRANK Fritts and Rate W. Gwinn. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1938. Pp. viii+282. $3.00. 


The subtitle indicates the main thesis of the authors, which is that the 
farms of America will be the source of its superior human stock and that 
it is now possible to maintain a better type of civilization for the average 
man on the farm than in the city. The authors accept the common notion 
that the best blood is migrating from the farm to the city, although, so 
far as I am aware, there is little or no scientific evidence of this. Their 
use of the term “genetic” is obscure and seems to be based on a priori 
reasoning rather than being supported by scientific facts. One might 
criticize many of the broad generalizations of the book, and yet the fact 
remains that these successful city lawyers who enjoy suburban farm life 
have stated some truths in a challenging manner which should incite re- 
search to prove their truth or error. And this seems to have been their 
purpose, as modestly stated in the Preface. The authors know urban life, 
and the chapter on “Modern Urban Work and Life" seems to me to be 
the best insight in the book and to warrant the study of the Urbanism 
Committee of the National Resources Committee. Their analysis of the 
farm situation is not so convincing, but their plea for the social dignity of 
farming and the farm and civilized living is a message which needs a hear- 
ing, particularly among rural youth. The book is valuable for the hy- 
potheses it advances and for its prophecy of the role which farm people 


may take in American culture in the future. 
DWIGHT SANDERSON 


Cornell University 


Les Fluctuations de V activité économique: les périodes de longue durée et les 
crises. By Baron Mourre. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1936. Pp. 
250. 

This is mainly a historical study of crises, with little reference to price 
trends of a long-term character. The author's contribution, if any, con- 
sists in an attempt to typify the phenomena he deals with, i.e., to de- 
lineate types of crises according to their general course and underlying 
forces, But the undue emphasis on variations in the interest rate, the lack 
of satisfactory historical material and original research, and, especially, 
the lack of understanding of the role of the monetary mechanism in the 
business cycle reduce the value of the book to that of an "interesting" 
compilation of all sorts of data without any major analysis of a scientific 


character. i: MELCHIOR PALYI 
University of Chicago 
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The Growth of Collective Economy. By F. E. Lawtry. London: P. S. 
King & Son, 1938. Vol. I: Pp. xx-+524; Vol. II: Pp. xv-+485. 355. 
This formidable two-volume work is mainly devoted to a cataloguing 

of the various efforts at national and international control of business and 

industry and of the developments in the field of public ownership. The 
author has a great dislike for the principle of laissez-faire and seems to 
welcome almost any form of state action which will abridge it, without 
developing in sufficient detail or sharpness the reasons why he believes 
such collective action to be superior. As a socialist, Mr. Lawley distinctly 
prefers public ownership, which he believes will in general have to be ac- 
companied by compensation, and which should make due provision for 
the functioning of the technician. But, in his hatred of laissez-faire and 
competition, he seems also to welcome such state control of industry under 
private ownership as has for its purpose the restriction of production and 
the raising of prices. Such policies are in the interests of the owners, not 
the consumers, and by pegging production, they operate also to restrict 
employment. Itissurely a mark of confusion for enthusiastic advocates of 
“planning” to draw little or no distinction between planning measures 
which are designed to increase production and employment from those 
which reduce the real national income of goods and services, and which 
give monopoly gains to owners while fastening greater unemployment 
upon the community. Mr. Lawley, like many other advocates of govern- 
ment control, should be more discriminating. 


University of Chicago 


PauL H. DouclAs 


Sociology of the Cooperative Movement in the Czechoslovak Village. By 
KAREL GALLA. Prague: Spolek Pece O Blaho Venkova, 1936. Pp. 124. 
This is a thought-provoking sociological monograph concerned with the 

mutual relationships existing between the co-operatives and general com- 

munity life in a rural village in Czechoslovakia. In method it exemplifies a 

fruitful integration of the quantitative and qualitative approaches. The 

study begins with a description of the salient demographic, social, and 
economic features of the village in question and proceeds to a characteriza- 
tion of the different types of co-operatives found there. The genesis and 
development of the co-operative institutions are then examined in the 
light of both the external economic conditions in the community and the 
inner psychical characteristics of the working-class population. The study 
concludes by pointing out the salutary influence of the local co-operative 
movement on the economic well-being and general social life of the less 
privileged classes in the village. 


Western State Teachers College 


LEONARD C. KERCHER 
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On the Economic Theory of Socialism: Papers by Oskar Lange and Fred M. 
Taylor. Edited by BENJAMIN E. Lippincott. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1938. Pp. viiit143. $1.75. 


Editor Lippincott and the University of Minnesota Press have rendered 
a distinct service to students of economic theory by republishing Professor 
Taylor's presidential address and two papers by Dr. Lange, since the 
Proceedings of the American Economic Association and, still more, the 
Review of Economic Studies are not always easily accessible or obtainable. 
This applies particularly to the first of Dr. Lange's papers, and he has 
also made some significant revisions, and added a bibliography. 

It is, in the reviewer’s emphatic opinion, a disservice to accompany 
them with the long editorial introduction, purporting to interpret the 
argument for the reader who is not a specialist in economics. The editor 
is evidently less of an economist than any reader in a position to profit by 
the articles themselves. The jacket “blurb” recommends the material as 
“ammunition for a defense of socialism on the grounds of economic theory 
and practice.” The attitude toward socialism of Dr. Lange is sympathetic 
and that of Professor Taylor decidedly the contrary; but both facts are 
immaterial for the value of the papers. So also is Dr. Lange’s notation of 
the fallacy of what Professor von Mises thought to be an argument against 
socialism. The theoretical argument of all the papers relates exclusively 
to the abstract problems of a stationary economy and hence fails to come 
near” the serious problems of socialism or collectivism. Even if one as- 
sumes that the social ideal is a model penitentiary, these problems are 
political, not economic. They have to do with provision for making, or 
preventing, changes, and for freedom and incentive in connection with 
change. Economic analysis is essential but purely preliminary and nega- 


tive in significance. 
FRANK H. KNIGHT 


University of Chicago 


Economic Planning and the Tariff. By James GERALD Surrg. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1934. Pp. x +331. $3.00. 


In spite of its size, this is a “pamphlet’’—using the term in its classical 
connotation—written in the heyday of enthusiasm for the N.R.A., New 
Deal, and managed economy. It is essentially polemical, directed against 
the then (and partly still) prevalent rationalizations to support monopolis- 
tic and protectionist interests and prejudices. The ponderous armature 
of the conventional theory of international trade is discarded; the ac- 
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cepted results of theory, such as with regard to the effects of the tariff on 
internal prices, are taken for granted. This neglect of the conventional 
theory is scarcely a source of disappointment for the reader who realizes 
how little its most elaborate presentation has to offer for the purposes of 
policy—which is the sole interest of this book. 

Its strength lies in the scintillating exposition of many of the implica- 
tions, economic and political, external and internal, of a protectionist 
policy. But its particular contribution consists of the attempt to analyze 
the tariff in terms of its interrelations with other efforts toward a planned 
economy. The references to price-fixing, monetary management, and 
bank illiquidity—managed money is as a matter of fact a substitute for, 
and a most “effective” enforcement of, protectionism—are probably the 
most stimulating sections of the book. But on the whole, it lacks or- 
ganization, and, which is more unsatisfactory, it rarely attempts to “dive 
into deep water." Numerous references to economic theorists, sociologists, 
and even to philosophers can scarcely obliterate the impression that a 
“quick” rather than profound, and a comprehensive rather than thorough, 
work has been done. The laudable trust-busting enthusiasm of the author 
is carried to a somewhat uncritical overemphasis which is hardly com- 
patible with the spirit of scientific analysis; the approach to monetary and 
cyclical problems is oversimplified in a somewhat superficial manner. 
Professor Smith’s work is valuable, however, as an excellent popular- 
scientific attack on the prevailing neomercantilism, and as an implied 
promise that something far more “mature” may follow. 


MELCHIOR PALYI 
University of Chicago 


Some American Pioneers in Social Welfare: Selected Documents with Edi- 
torial Notes. By Eprrg ABBOTT. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1937. Pp. xi+189. $1.00. 

As social work comes of age it pays more and more attention to the road 
it has traveled. To date very little has been done to examine its own 
experiences or to view its present problems “in the light of history." 
Hence Dean Abbott’s present work has special significance not only for 
social workers but for every student of social movements. 

Since its inception, Social Service Review has been publishing as articles 
the materials now reprinted in this volume, which we are told in its 
Preface is the forerunner of “a documentary history of social welfare in 
England and America” to be published in the near future. The present 
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materials deal with the contributions to social welfare of Benjamin Rush, 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Eddy, Stephen Girard, Samuel Gridley 
Howe, Dorothea L. Dix, and Charles Loring Brace. A separate section is 
given to each with a series of selections from contemporary documents 
interlarded with editorial comments. The documentary materials are well 
selected, and the editorial comments serve to tie them together and to 
illuminate them. 

It is to be hoped that every student of social work will find an oppor- 
tunity for the careful study of these materials. They serve at once to 
orient, to stimulate, and to guard him against the repetition of futilities of 
the past. It is to be regretted that Dean Abbott has not undertaken to 
provide the reader with an analysis of social welfare movements and 
processes as such. Indeed, organizing the materials about the work of 
individuals makes it difficult to develop any thoroughgoing point of view 
or any conceptual treatment of the subject. As it now stands, the volume 
would seem to emphasize the role of individuals and only incidentally 
relates them to the social soil from which they sprang. It assumes that 
the student will know how to interpret the historical data which have been 
so carefully chosen and documented. 


ERLE Fiske YouNG 
University of Southern California 


Education for Social Work: A Sociological Interpretation Based on an In- 
ternational Survey. By ALICE SALOMON. Leipzig: Zurich Verlag für 
Recht und Gesellschaft A.-G., 1937. (Published by the International 
Committee of Schools of Social Work with the support of the Russell 
Sage Foundation.) Pp. vi-+265. $3.00. 


Dr. Salomon, known as “the Jane Addams of Germany,” shows a 


wealth of experience and profound insight in her study and evaluation of 
educational facilities for social work. She studied 179 different schools in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, and North and South America, including 
such countries as China, India, Chile, Egypt, Poland, Palestine, Great 
Britain, Finland, United States, and a host of others. For most of the 179 
schools she lists briefly date of founding the school, by whom maintained, 
number of students, special educational characteristics, objectives, cur- 
riculum, facilities for field-work training, and other features. The most 
outstanding characteristic of the survey is the study and interpretation of 
each educational system in terms of the national characteristics of the 
country supporting the school. 
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The volume is very readable and should prove of considerable value to 
libraries, schools of social work, and social workers who wish to become 
acquainted with the international educational facilities for social work. 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 
University of Southern California 


The Theory of Social Work. By FRANK J. Bruno. New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1936. Pp. xi+646. $4.00. 


Professor Bruno has undertaken a far-flung survey of the problems of 
social work, the bearing of the findings of the sciences upon these prob- 
lems, and the interrelationships of the various social arts which must 
needs co-operate if any appreciable control over these problems is to be 
effected. The survey, therefore, leads into so varied subject matters as the 
role of the endocrines, the psychopathies, recreation, technological unem- 
ployment, and birth control, but avoids, on the other hand, discussion of 
war, psychic epidemics, political chicanery, chauvinism, and similar prob- 
lems. Just where social-work boundaries are located is, to be sure, a very 
uncertain matter, but the author's conception of its proper field indicates a 
point of view which may be styled as scientific liberalism. Prophetic and 
crusading phrases and formulas are absent, and each problem is ap- 
proached quite dispassionately and objectively, yet the reader is constantly 
made aware of the urgent need for rational action to meet current serious 
maladjustments. The vaporings of the cultists and particularists in every 
field are noted. 

'The title of the volume seems to be something of a misnomer on several 
Scores. There is no single theory of social work, nor can there be with the 
basic sclences in so uncertain a state of development. Moreover, the au- 
thor has been more concerned with practical issues than with theoretical 
considerations. So far as theories have developed, they are social scientific 
rather than social-work theories. The latter have been ignored by social 
workers frequently to the serious disadvantage of social work, as the 
author himself points out has happened to W. I. Thomas’ theory of the 
four wishes. The truth of the matter is that much of social work still 
operates on the basis of doctrines, dogmas, and simple tradition, and 
resistance to a genuine realistic scientific approach is still widespread. 

There are occasional disconcerting slips, as in the inadvertant substitu- 
tion of “acre” for "square mile" in computing population density (p. 324). 
This results in such curious computations as the statement that the 
population density of England is now “a little over six hundred per acre.” 
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The volume would seem best to fill the needs of graduate students in 
social work who had failed to complete an adequate undergraduate cur- 
riculum in the social sciences, particularly courses in social pathology and 
` social disorganization. 

Fortunately, the author has command of a body of social scientific 
materials, and he is fully conversant with the social-work situation and is 
therefore able to mediate with considerable success between the two fields. 
He is not sympathetic to the attempt on the part of certain social workers 
to start de novo and develop a theory of social work out of their own 
experiences and reflections. 


E. F. YOUNG 
Los Angeles, California 


Eagle Forgotten: The Life of John Peter Altgeld. By Harry BARNARD. 
Indianapolis-New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1938. Pp. 496. $4.00. 


This is the story of a farm boy born in Germany a few months before 
his family emigráted to Ohio, and so prevented perhaps only by the Con- 
stitution from being a candidate for the presidency. He was an average 
boy who had to go to school in the face of his father’s tough opposition. 
He spent a little time in the Union forces, and soon after the war left home 
for a hard period of job-hunting. He became an ordinary lawyer in a 
small Missouri town; and first showed his zest and capacity for politics 
by getting Granger support for a successful candidacy for district attor- 
ney. Perhaps for personal reasons he moved to Chicago. There after a 
struggle he showed great capacity, or had great good fortune, in making 
money. His passion for politics developed, and he became eventually 
governor of Illinois. After defeat in his first campaign for re-election, he 
nevertheless had sufficient strength to help lead free-silver Democrats in 
defeating Cleveland for renomination in 1896. His own choice for nomi- 
nee, Bland, was not successful; but thereafter he was steadfast in his sup- 
port of Bryan. 

It was not, however, for these fairly conventional episodes that Gover- 
nor Altgeld is remembered. He was an efficient governor, and contributed 
to the strength of the University of Illinois and the public service gen- 
erally. His most famous act was the pardon of the three anarchists left 
after the suicide of orie and the execution of four, all convicted on the 
ground that they were responsible, because of their utterances, for the 
throwing by a still unknown person of the “Haymarket bomb.” The 
bomb was thrown at a meeting to protest the shooting of two workers by 
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police in the course of strike agitations at McCormick’s reaper works a few 
days before. The weight of the evidence seems to indicate that the protest 
meeting was orderly and peaceful, until police broke it up. Seven officers 
were killed, and sixty-seven others were wounded. The mysterious and 
still unexplained prevalence of pistol shots suggests that some officers 
were accidentally shot by other officers. Following his pardon of the an- 
archists, Governor Altgeld won further hostility by insisting on keeping 
order in the Pullman strike of 1894 and by protesting vigorously that it 
was unnecessary and improper for President Cleveland to send federal 
troops. There is considerable evidence that the intervention of the fed- 
eral authorities was indeed responsible for the worst disorder that occurred 
in the course of this strike. 

A money-maker and an astute politician, Governor Altgeld is thus re- 
membered for his insistence on reasonable protection for the rights of 
laboring men, and for conduct which nearly amounted to political suicide. 
The Haymarket case, like the Sacco-Vanzetti and Mooney cases, brought 
to the surface fears and ambitions which are worth even more study than 
_ they have received. Governor Altgeld’s attitude toward labor was the re- 
sult of a slow growth. It began with a critical book on the criminal law, 
particularly in its application to the poor. It grew through the influence 
of George A. Schilling, a thoughtful labor leader. It was expressed in arti- 
cles on arbitration and sweat shops some time before he was a candidate 
for governor. While governor he was firm in his insistence on respect by 
strikers for life and property. But he was convinced that inefficient polic- 
ing had contributed its share to the Haymarket tragedy. He knew that 
jurors who would have been excluded by the law as he understood it when 
he wrote his pardon had been allowed to sit in the trial of the Haymarket 
case, and their choice sustained by the Supreme Court in a decision in 
effect overruled in the interval. He was convinced that the state had 
wholly failed to connect the defendants with the unknown person who 
threw the bomb. Finally, he was incensed, and impatient qualities in his 
makeup called into play, by a magazine article written by the judge some 
seven years after the trial and shortly after Governor Altgeld’s election. 
In this article the judge revealed clearly though unconsciously his vigor- 
ous though doubtless honest class bias. The result was the scorching par- 
don message which cost Governor Altgeld his re-election and won him re- 
membrance. 

Mr. Barnard’s biography is a masterpiece to which this sketch should 
serve only as an introduction. Emphasizing dominant traits in Governor 
Altgeld’s character, the book finally develops a sufficiently complete ac- 
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count of a strong and complicated personality. The author gives sufficient 
clues to the social and economic setting of his story without crossing the 
line which properly separates biography from general history. This book, 
together with the materials available on the Sacco-Vanzetti and Mooney 
cases, should supply some qualified student with an opportunity to give 
a systematic account of three great homicide cases, in which a whole array 
of properly irrelevant psychological and economic influences played a 
fantastic and tragic part. 

A convenient test for this study is a letter written by Governor Altgeld 
six years after the pardon. 

If the prosecution did know who threw the bomb, it was unwilling to reveal 
the identity—which is a suspicious circumstance. At all events until they did 
show some connection between him and the defendants there was a failure of 
proof. To my mind the police brutality preceding the Haymarket meeting is 
most important as it furnishes an explanation and a motive. Prejudice of Gary 
is important because it accounts for the result of the trial. You will also see 
that the Supreme Court subsequently reversed the rule in regard to the qualifi- 
cation of jurors. The public fury which was worked up by the newspapers is 
also important..... 


Each sentence is a text for a study of the part played in criminal cases 
where the passions of economic conflict are involved, by public, police, 


and courts. 
MALCOLM SHARP 
University of Chicago 


Labor Czars: A History of Labor Racketeering. By HAROLD SEIDMAN. 
New York: Liveright Publishing Corp., 1938. Pp. x+317. $2.50. 
Although evidently based on long and careful research, this book is 

written for a wide public. The language is simple, anecdotes abound, and 

there are no footnotes. A good Bibliography is provided for those who 
would go farther or perhaps for those who like assurance that the author 
has been to the sources. 

The major merit, however, is that the author keeps to his subject. He 
does not include all swindles, frauds, and monopolies under the term 
“racketeering,” but limits the term properly to a kind of bastard guild 
of employers, entrepreneurs, or workmen in which a few control and ex- 
ploit the others by collusion, bribery, and force—in varying combinations. 
In pure form the racketeer creates a danger which he then agrees to avert 
for a price. The price becomes a tax on goods and services sold under 
monopoly conditions. The author does not undertake, in a formal way, 
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to analyze all the points at which a racket differs from a “guild” which is 
not a racket, but most of the essential points are suggested. 

The author’s thesis, is, in part, that “business unionism,” as proclaimed 
and practiced by the craft unions of the American Federation of Labor, 
contains in its very spirit a tendency to racketeering. If the “business 
agent" seeks his own advantage, at the expense of the rank and file, he is 
only carrying to a logical conclusion the selfish and opportunistic phi- 
losophy of craft unionism. The author believes that a large part of the 
answer to the problem lies in industrial unionism. It may be the imme- 
diate answer, but I cannot see that he has demonstrated that even indus- 
trial unionism might not suffer a similar fate when its successes have be- 
come consolidated, its leaders used to the techniques of bargaining, and 


its members less enthusiastic. 
Everett C. HUGHES 


University of Chicago 


The Making of an Evangelist: A Study of John Wesley's Early Years. By 
ELIZABETH KRISTINE NOTTINGHAM. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1938. Pp. v-+177. 

This little biography of a much-written-about man has two marks of distinc- 
tion. First, the author uses sociological and psychological concepts in a fairly 
sophisticated way in analyzing the development of Wesley’s extraordinary sense 
of compulsion. Second, she substitutes a new background of contrast against 
which to see and comprehend Wesley and his movement. In place of the time- 
hallowed stereotype of libertine rural clergymen, she puts data from the journal 
of James Woodforde, a “comfortable conformist” with a good rural living. The 
resulting picture is of a stable, hearty man doing his duty in accordance with 
tradition and in keeping with the system of social status—in short, a man who 
accepted the mores and was therefore not a sectarian, as was John Wesley. 


Everett C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago . 


The Tennessee Valley Authority. By CLARENCE LEWIS Hoper. Washing- 

ton: American University Press, 1938. Pp. 272. 

To date Mr. Hodge’s work is the most comprehensive attempt which 
we have had to present a well-documented and comprehensive survey and 
appraisal of the Tennessee Valley Authority as a new unit in the field of 
government. Especially does he attempt to analyze the significance of the 
Authority’s regional programs and functions. 

Digging back into the records, Mr. Hodge discovers regionalism in 
Egypt, where an entire nation grew up around the Nile. He relates also 
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that as early as 1588 the “Italian writer Giovanni Botero declared that 
rather should a city find its natural boundaries than its political limits.” 
The development of the concept of regionalism in the United States is also 
traced. 

After analyzing the act creating the T.V.A., Mr. Hodge devotes con- 
siderable space to a composite picture of the Tennessee Valley. He refers 
to the region as “one of the nation’s most underdeveloped regions" and 
“one of the richest in fertility and economic possibilities.” Frequently 
citing statistical evidence he arrives at the conclusion that “practically all 
of the factors necessary to produce a well developed regional economy are 
present, actually or potentially,” in the region. 

The description of the people of the region seems a bit exaggerated. 
Conditions in some sections are deplorable, but certainly some of the con- 
ditions cited are not characteristic of the whole region, as the account 
would lead one to believe. 

Mr. Hodge has endeavored to give a composite picture of the popula- 
tion and its social and economic conditions by piecing together a jigsaw 
set of descriptions given by many persons—several of whom are north- 
erners and easterners who have visited the region for short intervals in 
search of material for newspaper and magazine articles. The result is a 
magnification of local incidents and occurrences as well as a statement of 
certain traits and conditions—as sectionalism, conservatism, constant 
protest, individualism—common to many sections of our country and not 
unique either in quality or quantity to the Tennessee Valley. 

After discussing the administrative units set up by the T.V.A. Mr. 
Hodge devotes a well-written chapter to intergovernmental co-operation 
with the T.V.A. He concludes that the Authority has done a splendid 
job in working out co-operative relationships with the various local and 
state governmental agencies and institutions. In support of his thesis, 
Mr. Hodge lists 160 governmental agencies with which the T.V.A. has 
co-operated. 

It would have been interesting if Mr. Hodge would had gone a little 
more into detail as to the extent to which the T.V.A. has been able to co- 
operate with the Washington offices. It is the reviewer’s belief that intense 
jealousy toward the T.V.A. exists in some of the Washington bureaus 
and that perhaps some of them have been real obstacles in the way of the 
T.V.A. 

'The T.V.A. has also been highly successful in the enlistment of lay 
agencies and lay support in its planning activities. Seventy-nine lay agen- 
cies are listed as co-operative agencies. Mr. Hodge thinks this is not only 
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significant for regional development but that it is a healthy technique to 
apply in a democracy. He says: “This effective liaison between the citi- 
zen, his organization, and governmental agencies is of the essence of dem- 
ocratic planning.” Referring again to the extent to which the T.V.A. has 
enrolled lay participation, he believes that “in this aspect of its work, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is blazing a new path in governmental ad- 
ministration which other units of government might well afford to follow.” 
He also devotes a chapter to the techniques and methods used by the 
T.V.A. to secure co-operation, such as (2) exchange of data and advice, 
(b) the written agreement, (c) the gentlemen’s agreement, (d) direct co- 
operation, (e) exchange of personnel, and ( f) financial assistance. 

Mr. Hodge discovers power companies and certain newspapers as 
registering the most opposition to the development of a program of re- 
gional development in the valley. He believes the development of the 
Authority and its program to be a sound policy for the area concerned. 
He would hold that the T.V.A. has not “arrived,” as yet, but that it is in 
the process of “becoming.” 


WircLiAM E. Corg 
University of Tennessee 


Part-Time Farming in the Southeast. By R. H. ALLEN et al. Washington: 
Works Progress Administration, Division of Social Research, 1937. Pp. 
xxxviiid- 317. 

'The automobile, good roads, the shorter workday, and the depression 
years in both agriculture and industry have all united to give an impetus 
to the increase of part-time farming in the southeastern cotton area, where 
a large number of workers in all the major industries of the region—textile, 
lumbering, coal and iron, manufacturing, and naval stores—engage in part- 
time farming. 

This study shows that part-time farming is distinctly an economic 
advantage to the workers of the region. The point is made, however, that 
the returns from part-time farming alone are not adequate for self- 
sufficiency. The value of products consumed by part-time farmers in the 
area ranged from $70 for those who had only a garden to about $400 for 
those who had a garden, a cow, some hogs, and a flock of poultry. Since 
most of the farmers made less than $500 per year from their industrial 
employment, the contribution of part-time farming to the family living 
was considerable. 

The comparative possibilities of part-time farming to workers in the 
major industries in the area are discussed. 
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The reviewer believes that this study is one of the three best of the first 
nine monographs published by the Division of Social Research, Works 


Progress Administration. Wuuam E. Cork 


University of Tennessee 


The Future of State Planning. By the NATIONAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. 117. $0.25. 
This publication traces the development and present status of state 

planning activities and organizations and makes certain recommendations 

as to future action. 

'The bulletin contains a discussion of the functions and opportunities 
ofstate planning boards, sets forth the position of the state planning board 
in the state governmental structure, and points out the relationship of the 
National Resources Committee to state planning boards. A timely section 
of the report is devoted to the integration of state and national planning. 

To date, the energies of state planning boards have been largely ex- 
pended in the collection of basic data and the establishment of working 
relationships with other state agencies and with local and federal acencies. 

The belief is expressed that state planning boards should be largely 
advisory in character and comprehensive in approach to the problems en- 
countered in state planning. Also, the activities of planning boards are 
gradually pointing the way to problems which should be attacked on an 


i her th is. 
interstate rather than a state basis Wuuam E. Conk 


University of Tennessee 


The Philosophy of Art of Karl Marx. By Mixuait Lrrsmrtz. Translated 
from Russian by RArPH B. Winn. New York: Critics Group, 1938. 
Pp. 95. $0.35. 

Although there have been many sectarian interpretations of Marxian 
aesthetics, neither Marx nor Engels has left any systematic aesthetic 
theory. This fundamentalist treatment is based on the available notes and 
the incidental remarks scattered throughout their works and letters. It is 
founded strictly on the theory of dialectic materialism and is in striking 
contrast to the exposition of Marxian aesthetics customarily found in 
current American literature. Three-fourths of the work is devoted to the 
chronological evolution of Marx’s thought. It is not critical but enthu- 
siastic and polemic and carries primarily an esoteric interest. 


Jonn H. MUELLER 
Indiana University 
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Perception and Aesthetic Value. By Harotp Newton Lee. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1938. Pp. xii--271. $3.50. 

Aesthetic Quality: A Contextualistic Theory of Beauty. By STEPHEN C. 
PEPPER. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1938. Pp. ix+255. 
$2.00. 

These books represent a liberal trend in philosophical aesthetics. To 
Lee the aesthetic experience is immediate perception, not truth; it is a 
purely individualistic, not a universal phenomenon. He also rejects the 
formalistic approach, and with Santayana and others admits nonaesthetic 
elements into the aesthetic experience. The treatment of the same field 
by Pepper is essentially in accord with this position even though the vo- 
cabularies are not identical. Lee, however, stresses the recipient while 
Pepper emphasizes the object and its contextual "strands." Both, there- 
fore, fall short in developing their declared relativistic point of view. The 
authors are primarily concerned with the philosophy of beauty, less with 
the psychology of taste, and practically not at all with the sociology of 
art forms. Nevertheless these works, well written but by no means scin- 


tillating, are instructive to the social scientist. 
Joun H. MUELLER 
Indiana University 


Architecture and Modern Life. By BAKER BROWNELL and FRANK LLOYD 

Wricut. New York: Harper & Bros., 1938. Pp. 339. $4.00. 

This book is an indictment of traditional architecture, but it is also a 
sociophilosophical protest against the social system which has fostered it. 

It is a book with a message and will therefore disappoint the reader 
who is expecting a dispassionate analysis of the interaction between the 
aesthetic and other culture traits. According to the authors, architecture 
manifests the same disorganization as does modern civic life with its 
pluralistic standards, its opportunism, and its fiscal mentality which is 
slowly but surely destroying our culture. This complex age, accordingly, 
is reflected in the worship of past styles and in the architectural mon- 
strosities as, for example, the Lincoln Memorial and the other federal 
structures in Washington. But the interaction is reciprocal. Founded on 
the already familiar twin concepts of “organic architecture” and “form 
follows function,” architecture has the mission to renovate our decadent 
culture and to redirect its unfortunate metropolitan tendencies. 

To a social scientist this work is more suggestive than convincing, in- 
volving as it does problems of cultural integration, diffusion, survivals, 
and lag, as seen by a poet-philosopher, and an architect who has had a 
great influence on current architectural standards. It would be easy to 
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criticize their exposition, but we cannot expect too much from architects 
and poets in the field which sociologists themselves have not exploited to 


their own satisfaction. 
Joun H. MUELLER 
Indiana University 


Psychology and Religion. By Cart Gustav JuNc. New Haven: Yale 

University Press, 1938. Pp. 131. $2.00. 

Anything which Dr. Jung has to say on the subject of religion is worthy 
of careful consideration. Among the erstwhile students of Dr. Freud there 
is no other who has devoted himself with greater interest and keener 
insight to the study of religion and its meaning. In fact, Jung’s interest 
in religion was one of the factors which led to the break between the two 
men. This volume gives us in printed form the Terry lectures at Yale 
University delivered in 1937 shortly after his visit to the Harvard Ter- 
centenary at which he was one of the guests of honor, chosen along with 
Pierre Janet as pre-eminent in the field of psychopathology. 

We have here a good example of Jung’s method and of his point of 
view. He begins with the data of experience. He is impressed with re- 
ligion as one of the earliest and most universal activities of the human 
mind. He looks upon religious ideas as facts, quite apart from their truth 
or falsity. They are subjective in so far as they occur only in one individ- 
ual, objective in so far as they represent a consensus gentium. He is 
especially concerned with those ideas which exist almost everywhere and 
at all times and which can even appear as spontaneous creations quite 
apart from migration and tradition. 

The particular ideas which he selects as the basis of these lectures are 
the dreams of a very intelligent psychoneurotic patient. He deals with 
these not according to the Freudian conception as mere façades behind 
which something else lies hidden but as voices of that unconscious which 
for him is capable at times of assuming an intelligence and a purposiveness 
superior to actual conscious insight. They are symbols of that which is 
racial rather than merely individual. The man who feels such dreams— 
and promptings and intuitions—as something foreign to himself is there- 
fore not wholly wrong. That his patient was neurotic meant that he had 
been unable to protect himself behind the walls of custom, and the 
defenses of institutional religion and had been forced to deal with the 
direct demands of immediate religion. He had been unable to “quench 
the fire" and had been forced to recognize its sacred character. His mind 
was thus stirred to its deeper levels, and his dreams were likely to have all 
the greater significance. 
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The three dreams selected are striking exemplifications of Jung’s thesis, 
and his analysis of them is most interesting. The critical reader will prob- 
ably feel that, although in the main the principles of scientific empiricism 
have been adhered to, the speculations do sometimes go a bit in advance 
of the factual material. He may also feel that the particular factual mate- 
rial provides a somewhat tenuous basis for common agreement. There is 
likely therefore to be some difficulty in accepting the premises. A further 
difficulty lies in the fact that the argument proceeds with minimum atten- 
tion to the life of the particular patient and maximum attention to the 
general background of mythology, philosophy, comparative religion, and 
other fields in which Dr. Jung delights to wander. The reviewer is left 
with the impression that this book is hardly to be rated among the more 
important of Jung’s contributions, not among the more convincing state- 
ments of his challenging views regarding the purposive elements in human 
nature and the social as against the merely individual aspects of the 


personality. A. T. BOISEN 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


Conquest of the Past: An Autobiography. By PRINCE HUBERTUS ZU LOE- 
WENSTEIN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938. Pp. 326. $3.50. 
This book is an autobiography of the well-known “Red Prince” and 

“descendent of twelve Roman-German Emperors,” written in the decisive 

years 1930-33 of the Weimar Republic and completed under the impres- 

sion of recent developments in Germany. The life-story is interwoven 
with a great deal of the political and social history of Germany during the 

World War and the critical years after. The marginal position of the 

writer between the feudal classes and leftist intellectuals of post-war 

Germany makes his account revealing in many ways. The story begins 

in the feudal home in the Austrian Tyrol and leads through a segment 

of the impoverished Austrian aristocracy to Berlin and the day (to which 
the title of the book refers) on which the author joins the Reichsbanner, 

up to the burning of the Reichstag in 1933. 

The book is of more than autobiographical interest through its atmos- 
pheric account of the Nazi campaign, the defects of the Republican 
administration, the political state of mind of the German post-war youth, 
and its final conquest by the radical groups on both sides. The last part 
of the book is a stirring chronicle of some of the bloody battles between 
Nazis and Republicans and of the final suppression of Republicanism in 


Germany. 
y ERNEST MANHEIM 


University of Kansas City 
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Social Psychology of Education. By A. O. BowpEN and Irvine R. Mxrso. 
New York and London: MeGraw Hill Book Co., 1937. Pp. xv--296. 
$2.50. 

This volume applies the viewpoints and methods of social psychology 
to an array of educational problems which range from the classroom 
recitation, through informal school situations, to teacher adjustment in 
and administrative control of the community. The social psychology used 
is indicated by its orienting concepts: social interaction, personality, atti- 
tudes, values, wishes, and social controls. 

Though designed as a text and equipped with questions, problems, and 
supplementary references, the book is not without limitations. Even for 
advanced students, its abstract and interpretative level, its fairly logical 
organization, and its general remoteness from the human elements in the 
teacher, school, and community complex may cause some difficulty. Its 
few case materials are too sketchy to carry much meaning, and its insight 
into factors and processes is not up to the level of at least one forerunner 
in this field. 

Finally, the volume is not free from what appear to be basic incon- 
sistencies. For example, education is conceived in part as a process of 
attitude redirection, yet this view is not applied to the teacher's out-of- 
School problems. On the contrary, teachers are advised not to accept a 
position within a community unless they are willing to accept the stand- 
ards of conduct imposed upon them. 


Lrovp A. Coox. 
Ohio State University 


The Psychology of Early Growth. By ARNOLD GESELL and HELEN THomp- 
SON. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. viit+2go. $4.00. 


This combined monograph and practical manual or handbook presents 
both method and major findings of the ten-year research program carried 
on at the Yale Clinic of Child Development and will no doubt stimulate 
comparable studies elsewhere. It replaces The Mental Growth of the Pre- 
school Child, now out of print. Its data, however, are drawn from 524, 
behavior examinations of 107 infants—a broader base than that on which 
the earlier work rested. Companion volumes are An Atlas of Infant Be- 
havior and Infant Behavior: Its Genesis and Growth. 

To social psychologists, Part III presents something of a challenge. 
Here is described the diagnostic use of the norms established, i.e., the 
technique of deriving a “composite maturity age" in five fields: Mostra, 
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prehensory, perceptual, adaptive and language-social behavior. However, 
no attempt is made to relate the level of the child’s development to the 
type of care and social interaction to which he had been exposed. Age, 
occupation, nationality, education, and interests of the parents were re- 
corded, as well as general cultural level of the home. The question remains 
as to whether this brings into sufficiently sharp focus those aspects of his 
social experience most influential in shaping a young infant’s behavior. 


RUTH PEARSON KosHuk 
University of Utah 


Singing for Power: The Song Magic of the Papago Indians of Southern 
California. By RUTH MURRAY UNDERHILL, Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1937. Pp. 158. $2.00. 


A reading of this book—it is charming and interesting reading to one 
interested in primitive cultures—gives one a sense of what life was like 
among the Papagos and of what those things were which made life worth 
living in that society. Like the beans from which the Papagos derive their 
name and which are often the only crop that can be made to grow in the 
short desert summer, the people themselves have become adapted to 
drought, heat, and a constant bitter struggle for existence. As a result, 
they have set up as their ideal not the active fighter and scalp-taker— 
although as a matter of duty scalps are taken at times—but the man who 
has to a marked degree the fortitude and endurance which are needed for 
survival and who, especially, can build up group morale and aid the 
forces of nature by making songs, by “singing for power,” as it is called. 
The Papagos are adapted to a life which is a continuous “depression.” 
So, as in similar situations in our own society, the go-getter recedes in 
importance, and the man “who can take it” comes to the fore. 


MARGARET Park REDFIELD 
Windy Pines, Glenview, Illinois 


ABSTRACTS OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE l 


With this issue the American Journal of Sociology is resuming the publica- 
tion of abstracts of periodical literature, a service which was started with the first 
issue of the Journal in 1895 and continued through the November, 1928, issue (Vol. 
XXXIV), at which time the Social Science Abstracts assumed this service for all the 
social sciences. The practice was discontinued by the Journal with only temporary re- 
sumption in Volumes X X XVIII and XXXIX on the assumption that the Social Science 
Abstracis would continue the service, The publication of abstracts is again undertaken, 
since the Social Science Abstracts are no longer published, in the belief that a need exists 
for making at least the important sociological articles in foreign journals available in 
English. We hope this service will meet with the approval of our readers and will wel- 
come their criticisms and suggestions. The following persons have aided in the prepara- 
tion of this material: John A. Clausen, Hugh D. Duncan, Erich Rosenthal, and 
Samuel M. Strong. 

As soon as the period from 1933 to 1938 has been covered, it is hoped to publish the 
abstracts of current literature as it appears. Whenever an English abstract of a foreign 
article appeared with the article itself, either this abstract or a condensation of the 
abstract was used. The classification tentatively adopted represents a modification of 
the schemes formerly employed by the Journal and Social Science Abstracts. The 
numerals and letters appearing after each abstract correspond to the items in the fol- 
lowing scheme of classification: 


I. THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY e) The State and Political Process 

a) Sociological Theory f) The School and Education 

b) History of Sociology g) Economic Institutions 

c) Methods of Research h) Voluntary Associations 

d) The Teaching of Sociology IV. POPULATION AND HUMAN ECOLOGY 
II. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY a) Demography 

a) Human Nature and Personality b) Ecology 

b) Collective Behavior c) The Rural and the Urban Com- 

III. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION munity 

a) The Family V. DisorGANIZATION 

b) Ethnic and Racial Groups a) Personal Disorganization 

c) Social Stratification b) Social Disorganization 


d) The Church and Religion 


x. A Symposium on the Observability of Social Phenomena with Respect to Sta- 
tistical Analysis (concluded).—Part I of this symposium appeared in the December 
issue (1932) of Sociologus. Five critics responded to Dorothy Swaine Thomas’ queries: 
(t) How can we break up social phenomena into meaningful units which are quantita- 
tively interchangeable? (2) How can these units be recorded reliably, i.e., can different 
observers agree, without indoctrination, as to the phenomena being observed? will the 
same observer record the same repeated event consistently? will observational errors 
be of such a random nature that the observational record of a series of events differs only 
negligibly from the “true” record of such a series? Discussion of these points was of 
the following kind: Chapin—Units of observation and units of measurement are not 
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the same. What we need is a standardized scale of units of measurement which has 
received universal assent. Unit of measurement alone are interchangeable. Wood- 
ward—In social behavior there are five levels of observability and description ranging 
from the simple, physical movements of the body to a fifth level where observation must 
deal with obscured or simulated meanings. Until we know more about the problems 
of sociological analysis of conduct, the meanings involved in conduct, it will be wise to 
avoid “rushing our science." Rice—Science is a distortion or a partial abstraction of 
reality. But, in place of looking at reality as a whole, we must try to isolate identifiable 
units within it and proceed with these units. Studies of motivation and studies of ob- 
jective units are both of great value. As sociology develops, these will draw closer to- 
gether. Wilson— Statistical investigation cannot depend on data gathered for practical 
purposes. Very careful controlis required. Social science needs a. keener realization of 
thé importance of the definition of immediate objectives, a more patient effort in at- 
taining these cbjectives, and a greater restraint from running ahead of them into pre- 
carious advanced positions which cannot be consolidated. Though scientific solutions 
of simple problems are to be preferred to more grandiose but unscientiüc solutions of 
complex problems. Adler—We cannot approach data and expect our concepts to de- 
velop from observation. Observation does not itself define what is observed. The sig- 
nificance of any set of observations is determined by our knowledge of their subject 
matter. Sociology neither has a useful theory nor can it make useful observations, since 
it has failed to understand that concepts cannot be derived from observation. Observa- 
tions cannot be made validly without prior definitions of the class of observables.— 
F. Stuart Chapin, James W. Woodward, Stuart A. Rice, E. B. Wilson, Mortimer J. 
Adler, Sociologus, IX (1933), 1-27. (1c) 


2. Die Persönlichkeit als Schlüssel zur Gesellschaftsforschung [Personality as the 
Key Subject of Social Research].—Association does not depend upon a mystic “struc- 
ture" but on the personalities concerned. Neither heredity nor environment can ex- 
plain personality. Both change as life goes on. It is only by studying personality as a 
process resulting from their interaction that we gain knowledge. The interaction of 
different units of association can be explained by the part one person takes in the differ- 
ent units of association, i.e., by the development of a relatively similar system of re- 
action.—Richard Thurnwald, Sociologus, IX (1933), 257-72. (IIa) 


3. Is Sociology Too Scientific?—Quantitative methods, while imitative of natural- 
science method, are yet no more imitative than vague generalizations which are basical- 
ly philosophic, historical, etc.; but quantitative, behavioristic studies are scientific. 
Hence, sociology if it is to become a science at all must make more, not less, use of 
them. R. M. MacIver comments on the article by Lundberg: There is a difference be- 
tween phenomena of the physical world and “phenomena of consciousness.” The latter 
must be investigated according to whatever method seems fruitful, not according to 
some predetermined "scientific" method.—George A. Lundberg, Sociologus, IX. (1933), 


298-319. (Ic) 


4. Sklaven- und Dienersprachen (sogenannte Handelssprachen) [Slave and Servant 
Languages (So-called Trade Languages)].—Auxiliary idioms composed of corrupt 
fragments of at least two languages, known as trade languages, are really languages 
of slaves and servants. These tongues originated at a time when Europeans were occu- 
pied in slave-trading, and for this reason colored peoples came to be considered as in- 
feriors. The majority of these auxiliary languages dealt with originated in the eight- 
eenth century. Many of them resulted from a desire on the part of the slaves to make 
themselves understood by their masters. They show clearly in their intentionally 
exaggerated childishness how the superordinate position of whites affected the develop- 
ment of these tongues.—Ernst Schultze, Sociologus, IX (1933), 377-418. (IIb, c) 


5. Zur Sprachbeeinflussung in anderssprachiger Umgebung [Linguistic Influences 
in Foreign Linguistic Environments].—From a study of the language habits of German 
settlers in Canada, it is evident that an original tongue may be corrupted in the follow- 
ing ways: (1) adoption of words for new conceptions necessary for conduct in the new 
country, or of words in the new tongue which are more striking; (2) adoption of foreign 
words which are the same as the original words in spelling but are used in German 
sentences and sometimes given German endings. But however much the words may 
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charge, the syntax remains that of the original language.— Johanna Hamilton, Sociolo- 
gus, IX (1933), 427-39. (IIb) 


6. Les Faits sociaux [Social Facts].—Collective representations are conceptions 
which are common to interdependent personalities whose relations as a group are de- 
termined by a feeling of solidarity and who are accustomed to thinking, imagining, etc., 
after the same fashion. Perhaps the concept of “consensus” will do violence neither to 
the empiric requirements for recognition of the individual nor to the use of group con- 
cepts based on collective action. Consensus does not imply a preliminary intention 
toward accord but indicates how interdependence and solidarity may be “collective” 
and yet avoid the difficulty of having no foundation in individual consciousness, 
Consensus expresses the idea of harmony between individuals who, while separate 
personalities, are yet directed toward a common end.—G. F. Duprat, Kölner Viertel- 

' gohrshefte für Soziologie, XI (1932-33), 272-89. (Ia) 


7. Die öffentliche Meinung und das Generationen Problem [Public Opinion and 
the Problem of Generations].—An analysis not of the content of public opinion but 
of the general “frames” within which this content is placed leads to the question, not 
what values public opinion expresses, but £ow it brings them to expression. Public 
opinion is usually polemical. Consequently, the focal points of study are the differ- 
ences and antagonisms between the, generation of the recent past and that of the 
present, and the attempt of the generation in power to attach “eternal” values to its 
pronouncements.—Richard Behrendt, Kölner Vierteljahrshefte für Soziologie, XI 
(1932-33), 290-309. (IIb) 


8. Probleme einer Theorie des Erfolges [Problems of a Theory of Success].— 
Systematic investigation of success must be approached from five points of view: (1) 
are there types of character and conduct which guarantee success within a given social 
order? (2) with what drives and motives are efforts toward success linked? (3) what is 
the significance of our reactions to success? (4) what is the influence of social position 
on success? (5) what are the relationships between the social structure and possibilities 
of success? Success ideologies are of peculiar significance in our interpretation of a 
society, since they emanate from the élite and preserve the structure of their domina- 
“a Ichheiser, Kölner Vierteljahrshefte für Soziologie, XI (1932-33), 310-25. 


9. Charakterologie, Medizin, und Soziologie: Bemerkungen über neuere Arbeiten 
von Medizinern über Charakterologie [Characterology, Medicine, and Sociology].— 
'This article reviews the literature (Freud and Adler excepted) on the relationship be- 
tween sociology and medicine. Light may be thrown on the problem of "constitution" 
in medical diagnosis by studying the sociopsychological treatment of personality.— 
Carl Coerper, Kölner Vierteljahrshefte für Soziologie, XI (1932-33), 387-400. (IIa) 


ro. Die Zweidimensionalitat des sozialen Feldes: Ein Zweigesprüch zwischen 
Alfred Peters und Leopold v. Wiese [The Two-Dimensionality of the Social Field: A 
Dialogue between Alfred Peters and Leopold von Wiese].—Peters advocates a dualistic 
conception of sociology as an escape from the one-dimensional conception of Max 
Weber, who seeks to deal with “inner” social meanings, or of von Wiese, who attempts 
to deal with “outer” relationships. Von Wiese, in reply, says that such approaches as 
Weber's and his own do not predicate a denial of other possible dimensions for socio- 
logical concepts and that the heuristic adoption of one view need not exclude the other. 
The problem of what is meant by “social” must be solved before a dualism of any kind 
can be fruitfully adopted. A dualism of “inner” and “outer” still leaves the very com- 
plex problem of how these two are to be related.—Alfred Peters and Leopold von Wiese, 
Kölner Vierteljahrshefte für Soziologie, XII (1933-34), 36-51. (Ia, b, c) 


11, Natürliche Auslese, soziale Schichtung und das Problem der Generationen 
[Natural Selection, Social Stratification, and the Problem of Generations].—Social 
selection, in contrast to natural selection which is effected by adaptation to environ- 
ment, takes place in a human environment, i.e., man creates his own social environ- 
ment to a certain degree. Social hygiene must be more than a simple consideration of 
how we can prevent working against natural selection in society. There is nothing 
catastrophic in the diminished birth-rate of the upper classes. These problems must be 
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related to the problems of mobility and of generations, and to the relationship between 
objective social factors and social climbing and falling —Theodor Geiger, Kölner 
Vaerteljahrshefte für Soziologie, XIL (1933-34), 159-83. (IIIc) 


12. Ubertreibung [Exaggeration]—The sociological importance of exaggeration, 
whether in politics or in the verbalizations of a child, lies in its symbolic nature. Exag- 
geration arises wherever customary means of communication are closed or are exceed- 
ingly difficult to use for the effect desired. Wherever there is competition, as in politics 
and business, or where there is a clash in the development of religious sects, exaggera- 
tion develops. To interpret the symbolic nature of a specific type of exaggeration will 
be a complex and delicate task. We must beware of accusing other ages of hypocrisy 
and of lying until we know what social conditions necessitated such exaggeration.— 
ain von Reichenau, Kölner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Sozioloyie, XII (1933-34), 290~ 
96. (IIb 


13. Bürokratisierung im Sport [Bureaucratization in Sports].—Bureaucratization in 
sports has taken place in the course of its spread over the civilized world and through 
the rationalization of sport ethics—the principle of fair play. Specific social and eco- 
nomic conditions, such as the increasing division and specialization of labor or the high 
degree of collectivization in social life, seem to be necessary for the development of a 
ramified sport bureaucracy such as we have today in our great football associations. 
Rational and irrational elements develop side by side until ultimately a point is reached 
in the development of rationalized sport where the officials of associations become too 
far removed from their game. The introduction of the “leader principle" (a person who 
is detached from the bureaus and who personalizes the game) avoids this difficulty.— 
Ld Latten, Kölner Vierteljahrshefte für Soziologie, XII (1933-34), 297-304. (Ik; 


14. Erfolgsnormen und Erfolgsgesetze [Norms and Laws of Success].— Laws of 
success" refer to types of conduct which bear a high probability of success in so far as 
conditioning factors in actual social relationships determine success. “Norms of 
success" are judgments with regard to what types of conduct ought to be successful. 
There is always conflict between single norms arising out of separate spheres of life, 
just as there is between norms of success and laws of success. The individual personal- 
ity bears the brunt of these conflicts. But such resolutions of this struggle as that 
offered in the classical concept of the “harmonious” soul where there is no inner conflict 
is utopian. Conflict and tension between laws and norms of success are not signs of 
great crises nor are they signs of abnormality. They are component parts of life in every 
society.—Gustav Ichheiser, Archiv für Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LXVIII 
(1932-33), 61-74. (IIa; I1Ic) 


1g. Zur Soziologie des Faschismus [Sociology of Fascism].—Is fascism a specific 
phenomenon of laggard capitalistic countries or a general trend in world-development? 
A comparative study of various nations shows clearly that in all cases dictatorship is 
characteristic of the early stage of capitalism, that “pure” fascism is a transition from 
poorly developed industrial capitalism to the beginnings of modern capitalism. This 
can be substantiated by a study of those nations which have best withstood fascistic 
developments since the war. These, it should be noted, were the most highly developed 
industrially and the most completely integrated to industrial capitalism. Italy was 
lacking in both of these, while Germany, highly developed as she was, lacked a social 
organization suitable to a highly developed capitalistic nation.—Franz Borkenau, 
de für Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LXVIII (1932-33), 513-47. (IIg, e; 


16. Soziale Gliederung der deutschen Arbeitnehmer [Social Stratification of 
German Employees].— "Definitions of class" assume a concordance between social 
position and conduct. In place of sociopsychological approaches alone, we can use 
occupational statistics which will give us material for the social organization of em- 
ployees. Two categories of social organization are established, a crude classification 
and a more intensive ore. In the former analysis three main types of social place ap- 
pear, while in the latter there are five. A statistical analysis of the classification of 
employees with twenty-seven tables is given.-—Theodor Geiger, Archiv für Sozial- 
wissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LXIX (1933), 151-88. (IIIc) 
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ry. Statistische Analyse der wirtschaftlich Selbständigen [Statistical Analysis of 
Economically Independent Persons].—An analysis of economically independent per- 
sons, in categories suggested in a previous article, is presented in the form of sixteen 
tables.—Theodor Geiger, Archiv für Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LXIX 
(1933), 407-39. (IIIc) 


18. Zugtier und Sklaverei. Zum Buch Lefebore des Noéttes: L’Attelage, le cheval 
de selle à travers les âges [Draft Animals and Slavery].—Vague political or moral 
explanations of the rise and fall of slavery lose force when compared with Lefebore des 
Noéttes’ study. This shows that, where draft animals were lacking, slavery arose. 
From this point of view slavery belongs to the “critical history of technology.”—Leo 
Löwenthal, Zeitschrift für Sozialforschung, YI (1933), 198-212. (IIIc, g) 


19. Zum Problem der Voraussage in den Sozialwissenschaften [On Prediction in 
the Social Sciences].—Every science utilizes judgements which embody prediction of 
the future. Contrary to traditional views, scientific prediction is less difficult in those 
fields where human freedom plays a role than in those which are concerned with nature 
external to man. Sociological prediction will become more perfect the more readily 
social events lose their blind and mechanistic character and the more they become the 
works of a rational condition of free man.—Max Horkheimer, Zeitschrift für Sozial- 
forschung, IL (1933), 407-12. (Ia, c) 


20. Zum gegenwürtigen gesellschaftlichen Standort des franzósischen Schrift- 
stellers [The Contemporary Social Position of the French Author].—There are various 
attempts of outstanding authors to imbue themselves with middle-class ideology and to 
champion it. Alain's doctrine of radical socialism is confronted with the reactionary 
traditionalism of Barrés. Péguys' and Benda's attempts to define the concept of clerk 
and intellectual are examined. Social tendencies in the popular novel (Céline and 
Green) are described. Valéry's work is dealt with as symptomatic of the antagonism 
between the role of the poet and author. Most characteristic of allis the work of Gide, 
. whoselife and work reflect the progression of post-war literature in its relation to society. 

—Wlalter Benjamin, Zeitschrift für Sozialforschung, III (1934), 54—78. (IIIc; IIb) 


21. Differentiation of Delinquent and Nondelinquent Boys.—Five hundred case 
records of boys in a Jarge American city were selected at random for the purpose of dis- 
covering what specific conditions are common to delinquent careers. Fifteen common 
MADURAS a described.— Pauline V. Young, Zeitschrift für Sozialforschung, III (1934), 
79-81. (Va, 


22. La Sociologie économique en France [Sociological Economics in France].— 
Classical liberal economics and mathematical economics are criticized on the basis of 
their lack of sociological understanding. The use of the fiction of the “economic man” 
leads to a neglect of the social structure and the historical preconditions which influence 
the conduct of the “economic man.” An analysis of the opinions of Simiand and Halb- 
wachs shows that political economy and sociology would be enriched by the study of the 
dynamics and needs of social groups as they affect economic activity.—C. Bouglé, 
Zeitschrift für Sozialforschung, III (1934), 383-408. (Ia, c; Ilg) 





23. The Social Sciences in the United States.—In comparison with Europe, the 
social sciences in America are almost wholly products of academic life. Social research 
is highly specialized. The effects of the German training of social scientists is marked 
in the attempts made at systematization, classification, etc., but American social science 
is dominated by an empirical interest. A huge mass of such material has been gathered. 
lt is probable that this tendency has come to a dead end. In the future the question will 
be whether these tendencies can give rise to a general theory of society.— Charles A. 
Beard, Zeitschrift für Sozialforschung, IV (1935), 60-65. (Ib) 


24. Das Recht auf Arbeit [The Right To Work]—The “right to work” must be 
based on social legislation, and the first step in its realization will have to be a further 
development of the system of social insurance. It is one of the most advanced ideas in 
social legislation and one that was swept away as soon as contemporary countercurrents 
in political thinking became prominent.—Ferdinand Tönnies, Zeitschrift für Sozial- 
forschung, IV (1935), 66-80. (IIIg, e) 
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25. Die gesellschaftlichen Grundlagen der mechanistischen Philosophie und die 
Manufaktur [The Social Foundations of Mechanistic Philosophy and Manufacturing].— 
According to Borkenau, the essential economic change that marked the transition from 
medieval to modern times was the destruction of the handicraft system and the organ- 
ization of labor under one roof and one management. This led to a consideration of 
labor as relatively unskilled, uniform, and comparable. As a result there arose a con- 
cept of abstract homogeneous labor which fits in well with modern quantification. 
Calculation with such abstract social unities, according to Borkenau, was the source 
from which modern mechanistic thinking in general derived its origin. Admitting the 
high value of Borkenau's work, his analysis 1s deficient. Leonardo da Vinci, not Des- 
cartes, initiated modern thought, for Leonardo's theories evolved from a study of 
machines, and this type of study was the source of the mechanistic categories of today. 
Nor can we say that it was the bringing-together of the workers under one roof that 
gave rise to modern calculation with abstract hours of labor. The development of 
machinery is the specific germ of our age. Borkenau's use of political material weights 
his conclusions too greatly. This is merely one element in the general social situation 
which in its entirety and in the interaction of its elements explains the development of 
noe dr E S Grossman, Zeitschrift für Sozialforschung, IV (1935), 161- 
231. (IIb; Ia 


26. Collective Autism as a Consequence of Culture Contact: Notes on Religious 
Training and the Peyote Cult at Taos.—This study of the Indians describes the socio- 
psychic result of the apparently successful adjustment to the blocking of a culture. In 
such crises four main types of reaction are possible: object orientation, adjustive 
thought, autistic reaction, or somatic reaction. The Peyote cult is considered as an 
example of the autistic. This is the result of the shock experienced in the meeting of 
this highly collectivized group with such individualistic peoples as the nomadic Indians, 
Mexicans, and Americans. The Peyote cult could be engrafted into the collective re- 
ligious patterns of the group and yet allow scope for individualistic fantasies. Hence we 
may say that here a collectivistic, Apollonian, formal culture has responded by increased 
collective autism. The autistic reveries have been individualistically toned, and the dis- 
sociated states associated with them have been Dionysian.—Harold D. Lasswell, 
Zeitschrift für Sozialforschung, XV (1935), 232-47. (IIb; IIIb) 


27. Die gesellschaftliche Bedingtheit der psychoanalytischen Therapie [The Social 
Conditioning of Psychoanalytic Therapy].—Freud’s attitude toward a patient may be 
characterized as “tolerant.” He recommends facing the patient indifferently and coolly. 
This conscious liberalism involves unconsciously a strict repudiation and rejection of 
those impulses which are tabooed by bourgeois society, especially the sexual ones. 
Freud, therefore, in his authoritarian and patricentric character must be recognized as a 
typical representative of a society which demands obedience and subjection. This atti- 
tude, despite its liberalism, creates in the patient new fears which make it more difficult 
to overcome the resistance and, therefore, block the success of the analysis. To utilize 
Freudian therapy best, it is necessary to connect it with an independent philosophy 
which accepts unconditionally the patient’s claim to happiness and does not attempt to 
Pep taboos.—Erich Fromm, Zeitschrift für Sozialforschung, IV (1935), 365-97. 

Va; IIa 


28. On the Institutionalized Role of Women and Character Formation.—The hy- 
pothesis is set forth that the domination of the mother is having a destructive effect 
upon the emotional development of adolescents. Two possible explanations are given, 
one biological and the other social, following which Mead presents her own interpreta- 
tion. In middle-class America the dominating character of the women is one of the re- 
sults of socioeconomic forces. But the woman's character with its pattern of domi- 
nance must function in a social situation which does not allow for that domination, 
which does not provide for it a socially sanctioned role. Her dominance becomes extra- 
legal and she exercises her desire to dictate the lives of her children as a license and not 
as a right. Her behavior is marred by the confusions which attend the role of a usurper 
who becomes tyrant more easily than lawful ruler. Thus the situation is one wherein 
there is a “combination of a character structure which demands the chance to domi- 
nate, a social situation in which the characters have freedom to dominate, and in- 
stitutional forms which do not adequately recognize, dignify, circumscribe, and safe- 
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guard such a maternal role."— Margaret Mead, Zeilschrift für Sozialforschung, V 
(1936), 69-75. (IIa; IIIa) 


29. Die “Enquête ouvrière” von Karl Marx [The Workers’ Questionnaire of Karl 
Marx].—Most of the social surveys undertaken in the nineteenth century among the 
workers were conducted essentially from the viewpoints of social legislation and 
philanthropy, or were even animated by a bias against the labor movement. Marx, in 
the survey he initiated in 1880, had a twofold purpose: first, to make public information 
on the working and living conditions of the workers and, second, to clarify through the 
use of a questionnaire the thoughts of the workers on their own situation and its social 
causes. The questionnaire containing about one hundred different questions utilized 
the relevant categories of the Marxian theory of society in adapting itself to the labor 
movement and character of workers’ education of the time. Appended to the article is 
a German translation of the questionnaire.—Hilde Weiss, Zeitschrift für Sozialfor- 
schung, V (1936), 76-98. (Ic; Tic) 


30. Egoismus und Freiheitsbewegung (Zur Anthropologie des bürgerlichen Zeit- 
alters) [Egoism and the Freedom Movement in the Bourgeois Epoch].—The purpose of 
the author is to explain the obvious contradiction between reality and the moral atti- 
tude in modern times. An analysis of the social-psychological situation in several out- 
standing historical events leads to the conclusion that, when the situation of the rural 
and urban masses becomes unbearable, they slide off in a revolutionary direction, but 
this movement is channeled off by the propertied classes in such a way as to permit 
the propertied classes to effect the changes they want in administration, in political, 
economic, and religious institutions. Those impulses of the masses which transgress the 
demands of the propertied classes are diverted into an inner spiritual revival. Thus, 
through the mechanism of the “holy” leader, symbols, festivals, religious devotion, etc., 
is revealed the function of the moral ideal in incorporating the masses into the frame- 
work of existing society. Particularly in the modern epoch does the process of turning 
the flow of life inward into a purification of the soul become an integral part of the social 
mechanism. On the other hand, the depreciation of the individual's happiness which 
is reflected in the moral ideal, and which, under the ruling social conditions is confirmed 
daily through the insecurity of life, brings forth a general nihilism which finds expres- 
sion in the -indifference and coolness of human beings toward one another. Selfishness 
as a general characteristic of the modern type of man may be traced directly to the 
social structure, which implies the isolation of the individual. The present may be better 
understood by demonstrating that some of its horrifying psychological phenomena are 
not isolated and accidental but related to the entire history of the epoch.—Max Hork- 
heimer, Zeitschrift für Sozialforschung, V (1936), 161-234. (IIb; IIIc) 


31. Uber Jazz [On Jazz]—Jazz music has a pseudo-democratic quality, character- 
istic of the monopolistic phase of capitalism, since its effects permeate the whole society. 
The realm of jazz ranges from “salon music" to the military march, the former expres- 
sing a false individualism, the latter a false collectivism. Jazz represents a sort of 
conduit between these two poles, particularly in its form of “hot music.” A theory of 
jazz will have to dwell especially on this ambivalence. Its meaning is explained by an 
analogy to eccentric clowns whose inability to obey norms of regular movement reveals 
itself finally as a superiority over these rules, which allows the eccentric to play with 
them. Thus, the idea of jazz is to prove that divergence from the norm is observed as a 
rule throughout the total structure. The pattern of the breaking and observing of this 
rule at the same time is the syncope. The mechanism of its function is interpreted as 
a kind of unconscious and paradoxical unity of fear and fulfilment through obedience 
and d Dy society.—Hektor Rottweiler, Zeitschrift für Sozialforschung, V (1936), 
235-59. (IIb ; 


32. La Sociologie française contemporaine [Contemporary French Sociology].— 
The dominant tendency in French sociology is still represented by the school of Durk- 
heim, which receives prominent treatment by C. Bouglé in his book, Bilan de la 
sociologie française contemporaine. This school has penetrated almost all of the social 
sciences. Thus, the different chapters of Bouglé’s book deal with psychology, anthropol- 
ogy, history, law, and political economy in order to analyze the interaction between 
these separate disciplines and the sociological method. A further development of 
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Bouglé’s viewpoint along the following lines is suggested: first, that the focal concept 
which represents the supreme value for any sociology and its scientific unity is the con- 
cept of social coherence; and, second, that there is a particular area of reality redis- 
covered by Durkheim, namely, the collective idea, which, like the “objective mind,” 
represents for each and every individual both an internal and an external bond.— 
A. Koyré, Zeitschrift für Sozialforschung, V (1936), 260-64. (Ia, b) 


33. Das Individuum in der individualistischen Gesellschaft: Bemerkungen über 
Ibsen [The Place of the Individual in the Individualistic Society, as Illustrated by 
Ibsen].—Ibser's plays can be interpreted as experiments in which the ideology of indi- 
vidualism is confronted with the realities of an individualistic society. He makes as 
good a case as possible for this ideology by a choice of subjects in which he usually 
avoids the social problems proper and concentrates his attention almost exclusively on 
private life and spiritual conflicts. The indomitable influence on the personality of the 
social and economic forces based on private property and competition permeates every 
single trait of his characters. The inexorability of social conditions, which subject the 
destiny of the individual to the play of blind accident, is echoed in the fear and terror 
that animate these plays and that embrace even amorous relationships. Ibsen's female 
characters repzesent his utopianism, a picture of a freer development of humanity. The 
demands of these women, which seem egoistic but are clung to with real determination, 
are superior to the idealistic assurances of the male characters, who in reality bow to 
the power of the material facts of life. Most characteristic of the significance of Ibsen 
is his critical attitude that would do away with the misery of his time and pave the way 
for real happiress. Because of his individualistic starting-point, and in spite of it, he re- 
mains a resolute enemy of bourgeois individualism.—Leo Löwenthal, Zeitschrift für 
Sozialforschung, V (1936), 321-63. (XIb) 


34. La Gecgraphie humaine [Human Geography].—In their methods and their sub- 
division into the several disciplines, the social sciences vary with different national, 
historical, and ideological conditions. This divergence of aims and methods is illustrated 
in an analysis of German and American geographical books. The chief task of the Geo- 
graphie humaine is to present an analysis of the social group in relation to its natural 
milieu. However, this school holds that there is no blind determiriism in the relation- 
ship between nature and man. Man has a choice among the possibilities presented by 
nature. Geography should translate the relationship between nature and man in terms 
of the territorial environment, with due regard to its present form and without neglect- 
ing its past development.—A. Demangeon, Zeitschrift für Sozialforschung, V (1936), 
364-71. (IVb) 


35. Uber den affirmativen Charakter der Kultur [Concerning the Affirmative Char- 
acter of Culture].—Although the idea of culture has its roots in the relation between 
the necessary and the beautiful, and between labor and rest, culture in modern society 
is cut off from the material processes of social reproduction and comes to be regarded 
as belonging to a higher, purer, better world. The ideas of the soul, of beauty, and of 
personality ar» analyzed in order to show that culture has absorbed all the forces that 
were directed toward the achievement of a better existerice: humanity, kindliness, 
solidarity, happiness. But, by proclaiming all progressive ideas as spiritual or internal 
ideals, modern culture has distilled from them all their critical, dynamic force. They 
are taken seriously only as inner spiritual values or as objects of art. The human desire 
for happiness ñas been diverted from reality; the individual is trained for renunciation, 
and he has to rationalize in order to believe himself satisfied. Thus culture serves to 
justify the given order of things. In the battle of the authoritarian state against the 
idealism of the liberal bourgeois culture, the old methods of cultural discipline are to be 
replaced. But the principal function of culture remains unchanged. The conclusion 
outlines a definite reincorporation of culture into the general social process, whereby 
it would lose its justificatory character.—Herbert Marcuse, Zeitschrift für Sozial- 
Jorschung, VI (1937), 54-94. (Ia) 


36. Some Remarks on the Typological Procedures in Social Research.—' The word 
“type” in current social-science literature is used either to describe standards developed 
from one attribute by serial operations or to designate attribute combinations de- 
veloped from more than one attribute by typological operations. The logic of these 
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typological operations has not been given enough attention so far, and its careful study 
could improve considerably the use of types in practical research. These remarks are 
mainly concerned with illustrating those typological operations. The main one is the ` 
reduction of an attribute space to a system of types. Three kinds of reduction were dis- 
tinguished: the functional, the arbitrary, the numerical, and the pragmatic. The last 
one is the most frequent and most important in empirical research; its inversion is 
called “substruction.” Substruction consists in matching a given system of types with 
that attribute space and that reduction from which it could have originated logically. 
This substruction of an attribute combination to a given system of types permits one 
to check the omissions or overlappings in this system and points the way to its practical 
h? lications.—Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Zeitschrift für Sozialforschung, VI (1937), 119-30. 
A . 


37. Inventory of the Standard of Living.—The atomistic formulation of the theory 
of standard of living is rejected as based on the domination of that world of concepts 
which is linked with accounting. Standards of living are the effects of social processes ' ` 
as well as the prerequisites. Thus, the totality of a person's or a group's "state of 
felicity" should be co-ordinated with the entire living condition; environment in its 
broadest sense is to be co-ordinated with standards which include working time, leisure 
time, rate of accident, morbidity, and mortality rates, as well as housing, food, clothing, 
education, recreation, etc. The use of “standard of living silhouettes” to describe the 
complexes would make possible the grading of standards of living of different countries 
and eras. This rests upon the establishment of special units for every element of the 
silhouette and upon the development of specific statistics and descriptions. In this way 
the analysis of standaxds of living becomes a sector of broader sociographic analysis. 
Research into the problem should include those data which experience has shown to be 
characteristic or important for the standard of living, such as social life, family condi- 
tions, and school relationships.—Otto Neurath, Zeitschrift für Sozialforschung, VY 
(1937), 140-51. (IIIc; Ic) 


. 38. Gestural Behavior and Social Setting—The problem was (1) to determine 
whether there are any standardized "group" differences in the gestural behavior of 
certain "racial" groups and, if so, (2) to discover what becomes of these gestural pat- 
terns in members and descendants of the same groups under the impact of the different 
environmental stimulation or social setting. The subject groups were “traditional” 
Italians and Jews and “assimilated” Italians and Jews. The methods used included (1) 
direct observation of gestures in natural situations, (2) sketches made under the same 
conditions, and (3) motion pictures. The results indicate that, in the case of the tradi- 
tional Italian and Jewish groups, there is a pronounced heterogeneity both in amount 
and in type of gestural behavior. The fully assimilated Jews and Italians do not show 
the wide differences found in the traditional groupings, and both resemble gesturally 
the specific American group to which they have become assimilated. This assimilation 
appears to be conditioned by the particular social and economic stratum to which they 
have become adapted. Thus, social stimulation rather than so-called “racial” descent 
seems to have been operative. So far as the physiological and psychological functioning 
of the body is concerned, the genetic element may be ruled out almost entirely as & 
determining factor.—David Efron and John P. Foley, Jr., Zeitschrift für Sozialforschung, 
VI (1937), 152-61. (IIo) 


39. Knut Hamsun: Zur Vorgeschichte der autoritären Ideologie [The Prehistory of 
Authoritarian Ideology as Exemplified by Knut Hamsun].—As reflected in the spirit of 
the times, certain fundamental changes have occurred in such. concepts as nature, 
reason, and life. While in the liberal era nature appeared to man as a sphere to be con- 
quered by him for the enhancement of his material happiness, today it is an ideal offer- 
ing, an escape from the vicissitudes of sociallife. Confidence in the power of reason and 
of science turns into hatred of intelligence, because the latter is an instrument of 
domination for the privileged classes and leads the majority of men to accept utopian 
dreams which cannot be realized. Whereas the philosophy of liberalism glorifies the 
individual as an active agent having a higher meaning, he now falls into disrespect as a 
merely passive link in the overpowering totality of life. This article analyzes Hamsun 
as a typical representative of such a post-liberal ideology. His most important subjects 
and themes derive their social function from a historical situation which calls for an 
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attitude of obedient subordination to authority. His philosophy of life, which mini- 
mizes the individual and exalts the powers that be, corresponds to the trends of the 
time.—Leo Löwenthal, Zeitschrift für Sozialforschung, VI (1937), 295-345. (IIc) 


40. Sociological Remarks on Greek Poetry—The belief that Greek poetry and 
tragedy was the product of a national spirit, Volksseele, and that its art was a national 
art, Volkskunst, rests on assumptions which have been inadequately pondered and are 
in some cases demonstrably wrong. Despite its popularity, the best poetry of the Greeks 
was not popular; it was the creation of small classes of educated men who refined on 
traditional forms and made them the vehicle for their own ideas. This poetry has a 
certain historical unity based on two facts. First, it was normally the product of a 
small privileged class, and it shows the marks of its origin. So long as this class was 
vigorous and vital, its poetry reflected its life. Second, Greek poetry was remarkably 
traditional, later poets owing much to Homer, who was himself traditional. But in spite 
of the apparent logic of their growth, in spite of their traditionalism and attachment to 
the past, the Greek poets cannot really be regarded as typical products of their race. It 
is unwise to assume that they owed their technique and artistry to popular art or their 
thoughts and feelings to a nebulous entity called the Greek spirit—C. M. Bowra, 
Zeitschrift für Sozialforschung, VI (1937), 382~99. (IIb) 





41. La Sociologie de Pareto [The Sociology of Pareto].—The interrelation between 
the scientific shortcomings of Pareto's sociology and its political significance is analyzed. 
Pareto's method is compared with psychoanalysis and with the Marxist interpretation 
of ideology, and this reveals that Pareto could show neither the historical significance 
nor the psychological roots of “derivations.” A study of Pareto as a typical polemical 
thinker reveals that he arrived at a negation of all rationalistic contentions without 
overcoming rationalism. He does not recognize progress, and the class struggle, for 
him, rests on unalterable facts of individual and social psychology. The relationships of 
Pareto's sociology to Fascist thought is discussed. Cynicism, the necessity for religion 
and for propaganda which will utilize the irrational forces of the masses, Machiavellian- 
ism of the leader, justification of the élite through success, a pessimism which insists on 
the hopelessness of every form of society and salves the conscience of privileged groups 
—these are the main elements of this anti-liberal, anti-Marxist ideology, typical of the 
period of transition from democracy to the authoritarian state.—Raymond Aron, 
Zeitschrift für Sozialforschung, VY (x937), 489-521. (Ia, b) 


42. Der Funktionswandel des Gesetzes im Recht der bürgerlichen Gesellschaft 
[The Functional Changes of the Law in Bourgeois Jurisprudence].—In the period of 
competitive capitalism the legal system is considered to be a closed system of general 
norms which are to be applied by the judge; the interpretation of law is therefore dog- 
matic. The main institution of modern society, private property in the means of pro- 
duction, is surrounded by supplementary liberties, namely, freedom of contract and of 
trade which serve to protect it and to implement its operation. Legal theory and legal 
practice undergo decisive changes in the stage of monopoly capitalism. The legal 
theory of this stage is the institutionalism which National Socialism calls “thinking 
according to concrete orders and structures." Institutionalism hypostatizes the concept 
of institution and divorces it from the property-owner. Law becomes a mere command 
of the Leader. If we understand by law a system of norms distinguished from the will 
or command of the sovereign, then we must deny a specific legal character to the legal 
system of the authoritarian state.—Franz Neumann, Zeitschrift für Sozialforschung, 
VI (1937), 542-96. (Ile) 


43. Zum Begriff und zur Diagnose der Persönlichkeit in den ‘‘Personality Tests” 
[Concerning the Concept and Diagnosis of Personality in Personality Tests].—An 
analysis is made of the methods used in diagnosing personality and of the concept of per- 
sonality which is implied in them. The relationship of such tests to psychotechnics and 
behaviorism is indicated. The object of this knowledge is demonstrated to be only 
superficial aspects of human behavior, the fundamental structure underlying behavior 
remaining unknown. The function of personality tests is largely determined by inter- 
est in the productivity of labor and in increasing profits.—Ernst Schachtel, Zeitschrift 
für Sozialforsckung, VI (1937), 597-624. (IIa; Ic) 
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over goods and services may have nothing economic about it—may, . 
as a matter of fact, be quite anti-economic—and that what is gen- 
erally assumed to be an economic motive may often be but an eco- 
nomic illusion, because a cultural situation insists on finding eco- 
nomic reasons for human behavior. Speaking strictly and accurate- 
ly, economic motives have nothing to do with the contents of human 
action but only with the means by which these actions are accom- 
plished. An “economic motive"—if we have to resort to definitions 
—is that tendency in human beings to calculate the costs and the 
returns involved in pursuing a certain desirable end and to choose 
that line of action which will give one the greatest returns in propor- 
tion to the expenditure of effort involved. This does not mean that 
one must actually get a greater return; he may get more or he may 
get less, depending upon his judgment and the speculative character 
of the undertaking. What makes it economic is the fact that he 
weighs costs and returns against each other before he follows a cer- 
tain line of action. What will constitute costs and what will consti- 
tute returns depends upon the value-scheme of the individual and, 
above all, the group. What things an individual will consider as 
worth while, and hence welcome them as returns, or what things he 
will consider as costs is a matter of the culture value-scheme prevail- 
ing at a certain time and place; and that is not a matter of economics. 
We should, therefore, test economic motivation in terms of the man- 
ner in which objects desired are obtained, and not in terms of the 
objects of desire. And so, when we speak of the “economic causes" of 
war, we should inquire not whether nations go to war to obtain con- 
trol over goods and services but whether, in going to war to obtain 
them, they have calculated costs and returns and have decided that 
war is the cheapest way of obtaining what they wish. But lest I be 
accused of pedantry in so meticulously trying to delimit the field, I 
will not exclude the naive interpretation of what is economic; and I 
will attempt to answer the following question: In the life-history of 
Western culture to what extent has war been initiated by a desire to 
obtain control over goods and services and to what extent have the 
initiators and participators in war proceeded in their undertaking 
economically—that is, by speculatively putting costs against re- 
turns, to what extent have they decided to resort to, or to take a 
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chance on, war as the best way of obtaining control over the desired 
goods and services? Our answer will proceed to show what was the 
scheme of values of those primarily responsible for carrying on war, 
what role possession and control over goods and services played in 
that scheme of values, and what evidence there is. for assuming the 
existence of economic motivation and procedure in their scheme of 
values and its realization. ' 

To understand that scheme of values we must see it as it operated 
in the various social classes which historically made up the society of 
Western culture. While there were undoubtedly values common to 
all classes, in the main each class had its own value system. The 
aristocracy, the peasants, the middle class (the merchants and the 
crafts), and the clergy and learned professions—each had its own 
scheme of what to expect from life and what life expected from it. 
Schematically we can say that the distinguishing mark of the aristo- 
cratic scheme of human values was the notion of glory and mag- 
nificence; of the peasant class, conservative production; of the mid- 
dle class, pecuniary accumulation; and of the clergy and learned 
professions, hierarchical position. In each group the desire for eco- 
nomic control played a different role, and economic factors were im- 
portant in different degrees. Glory and magnificence required eco- 
nomic instruments only in so far as the expenditure and destruction 
of goods and the utilization of services were measures of mag- 
nificence. Yet, far more important than economic instruments in 
obtaining glory and magnificence were personal qualities, family 
connections, and the favor of the superior. The degree of magnifi- 
cence which attached to a larger or a smaller control over goods and 
services was not as important as that which attached to descent from 
a noble lineage, and “noble” meant older and surrounded to a 
greater degree by traditions of personal bravery. Even though land 
and the rights to compel labor on the land were the chief instru- 
ments of economic control, it was not at all uncommon for greater 
glory and magnificence to go with smaller ownership of land. Al- 
though under a system of private warfare it was inevitable that con- 
trol over more numerous estates would give some military advan- 
tage, such an advantage was of limited use in a system of warfare 
where the personal skill of the single combatants was more im- 
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portant than the support of large numbers of fighting retainers. Until 
the thirteenth century fighting was chiefly done by individuals—not 
by armies—and no amount of estates could make up for personal 
bravery and valor. It was bravery, valor, and noble descent which 
were chiefly responsible for glory and magnificence. 

War activities and war traditions were the peculiar prerogative of 
the aristocratic class and, with them, fighting for economic motives: 
to obtain land, or other forms of income obtainable through land, 

ywas the exception rather than the rule. The same thing can be said 
with regard to the robber-barons; they were the exception and 
flourished when the feudal system was breaking up and when other 
evolutionary factors had placed a greater emphasis upon exotic 
goods and the precious metals. There were, of course, nobles) 
trying by means fair or foul to obtain control over landed estates ! 
belonging to others; they wished to enlarge their own holdings be- 
cause the ownership of large tracts of land carried prestige or because 
they wished to have enough land to fit out their male descendants or 
give dowries to marriageable daughters—for all this there can be 
found evidence enough. Yet the causes of medieval warfare are only 
exceptionally causes of an economic motive; largely they were made 
up of adventure, revenge, the punishment of an evildoer, the desire 
to show one's personal valor and prowess, the taking-up of another 
man's quarrel, and the everlasting campaigns against the infidel. 
The changes in military tactics and methods of warfare introduced 
into Europe in the thirteenth century placed a different emphasis on 
economic factors. What before could be accomplished by personal 
valor and prowess with the aid of only simple weapons, now required 
masses of foot soldiers. Although still rather simply armed, from the 
standpoint of the person for whom war was carried on, this shift in 
military tactics required the possession of considerable economic 
resources in order to wage successful warfare. It was the rich Italian 
cities, therefore, which first utilized this new type of warfare, be- 
cause they could afford the expense of hiring and equipping mer- 
cenaries, although the new method of infantry warfare was devel- 
oped by the Swiss mountaineers in their struggles with the local 
nobles on horseback. From now on, it becomes difficult to disen- 
tangle economic from noneconomic motives. War carried on in order 
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to obtain new territories and taxable citizens looks as if it is carried 
on for economic gain, while, in the light of the contemporary scheme 
of human values, it is much more accurate to describe it as carried on 
in order to acquire taxable citizens for the purpose of collecting 
revenue from them in order to be able to wage more successful war- 
fare in the future. The commercial cities of North and South Europe 
present some special aspects of the problem, which it is not possible 
to discuss here. 

To judge of the motivation behind war activities, it is necessary 
to realize that warfare was conducted on a mercenary basis until - - 
nearly the end of the eighteenth century and that war was looked 

{upon as the affair not of the nation but of the monarch. The prob- 
lem becomes one of an analysis of the place of economic motivation 
in the scheme of values of the monarch and those responsible for the 
initiation of state policies in the period of European history when the 
monarch had a perfectly free hand in deciding when to declare war 
and on what terms to make peace. 

Whatever evidence we have of the court ideology of the time 
excludes economic motives as we understand them today. The chief, ' 
reason for carrying on war was the acquiring of territory and the | 
‘enlarging of the boundaries of the king’s realm for the glory of the 
monarch. Booty was undoubtedly desired by the common soldiers; 
and the military chieftains were, of course, not averse to sharing in 
whatever valuable articles belonging to the enemy the storms of for- 
tune or misfortune might have blown in their direction. But there is 
no evidence of any planning or concerted effort to engage in war for 
the purpose of so acquiring economic goods. As a by-product there 
was at times a distribution among the followers of the successful 
monarch of the property of the unsuccessful opponent, or the assign- 
ing of feudal land rights to them, and, of course, the distribution of 
offices and positions carrying salaries and perquisites to the new mas- 
ters set up to administer the territories conquered. But all these were 
secondary to the prime purpose: the glories of dynastic aggrandize- 
ment through territorial acquisition. That motive was intelligible to 
the system of human behavior of the court group; no other motiva- 
tion was intelligible to them; and it is forcing a modern ideology on a 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century scheme of living and thinking 
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to speak of “economic motives” in warfare prior to the nineteenth 
century. The specific desire for precious metals, so ubiquitous in the 
Europe of the sixteenth and the seventeenth century, filled with 
visions of Potosi and Mexico, the far-flung activities of pirates and 
merchant adventurers, and the earnest pleadings of the mercan- 
tilists, official and private, simply indicate that the precious metals 
were desired—something which is apparently as old as civilization 
and which must be explained on other than economic motives. In 
this particular period there undoubtedly did enter a strong strain of 
economic motivation into this search for the precious metals in so far 
as these became transformed into investments and became the basis 
of great business fortunes or the foundation of a new class of landed 
gentry. But there is no evidence of wars being carried.on for the 
possession of the source of precious metals, even though bands of 
footloose soldiers and jobless captains, periodically set free by the 
wars prevailing throughout the sixteenth century, did emerge into 
epic conquistadors. The epic or the tragedy, or the tragicomedy, of 
this period of conquistadors lies precisely in the fact that they ac- 
complished what they did with a handful of men, without any or 
with but little support from the home government, and often with its 
definite opposition. Not that the Spanish king and his advisers did 
not wish the stream of precious metals to flow into their laps; but 
what they wished was to acquire it without effort, certainly without 
war, for the purpose of more successfully carrying on the war in 
which lay their whole heart and soul, that against the heretic. 

It is important in this connection to remember that the major 
portion of the colonial conquests, and most of the colonial expansion - 
of the period prior to the middle of the eighteenth century, was made 
not through warfare, defining “warfare” as organized combat led by 
the head of a state or his representative, in which combat the 
resources of the state are pledged and which comes to a conclusion 
with the submission of one of the combatants. Most of the areas 
later to become colonial regions were conquered through the initia- 
tive of private adventurers—merchants or warriors acting very much 
on land as pirates did on the sea, and more comparable to groups of 
organized bandits, a phenomenon familiar enough to Europe at that 
time. That the home government generally knew what was going on 
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there is no doubt; and that it gave more than its blessing to these 
outlaw activities, again there is no doubt; but the records also show 
that this was done reluctantly, even after the golden and silver fruits 
of these private conquests began to make their appearance. It is 
important to keep the distinction between war and private colonial 
conquests if we are to achieve any clarity in the concepts of war and 
economic motives. 

The period up to the nineteenth century was one of a gradual 
increase in the power of money and the importance of economic 
activities as a source of power. Yet it is noticeable that the state 
kept quite aloof from participating in this new source of power. 
Making money or acquiring economic power still seemed a con- 
temptible procedure to the aristocratic spirit of the state; and, while 
the state was willing to share indirectly in commercial enterprise by 
playing the role of a partner in such ventures as John Law’s financial 
system, the marriage between the aristocratic state and finance was 
highly companionate and quickly dissolved. As for carrying on war 
for economic gains, such a concept was so foreign to the prevailing 
system of aristocratic state values that there is no evidence of any- 
thing of the kind before the nineteenth century. 


The nineteenth century saw the appearance of a degree of effec- 
tiveness of economic instruments undreamed of before. From the 
standpoint of the community at large, it became apparent that con- 
trol over economic instruments permitted an expansion of life which 
gave the average man a sense of freedom and accomplishment never 
possessed before. The machine process, the new banking instru- 
ments, and the application of science to the dimunition of suffering 
and the prolongation of life, these results of science being made 
available to those with economic means sufficient to obtain them, 
placed a premium upon economic means and tended to make con- 
trol over economic goods and services synonymous with all life and 
all well-being. The ease with which old restriction gave way before 
the power which resided in the new instruments of production, and 
the consideration which was vouchsafed to those in control of these 
economic instruments, made such control highly desirable; and the 
scheme of social values of the communities of western Europe, 
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particularly England and Germany, assumed the:color and texture 
of. an economic pattern. This took generations to accomplish but 
contrasted with the slowness of change in the previous patterns of 
social values; these changes looked like a revolutionary upheaval, 
very much to the chagrin of those who were the losers by this shift 
in social standards and to the very small number of those who, 
while not concerned with the disappearance of the previous scheme 
of human valuation, were yet distressed at what seemed the empti- 
ness of a social scheme so predominantly economic and pecuniary 
in its bias, tone, and color. Fundamentally, however, what hap- 
pened was not so much the appearance of new human values as the 
appearance of new standards of prestige, new symbols of social 
esteem. Control over goods and services gave satisfactions which 
previously were given by other things and in other ways. 

The scheme of international values underwent a parallel trans- 
formation; but before that could take place, a new concept had to 
arise, and that was the concept of nation. 

The influences of the French and the Napoleonic revolutions were 
epoch-making in this connection. “The nation" now assumed an 
initiating role. Wars were said to be no longer dynastic struggles for 
territorial gains, but they were described as the people in arms de- 

/ fending their soil and their liberties against an invader. Through the 
instrumentality of a national public-school system there was created 
a national history which inculcated a pride in the military feats of 
previous generations and gave new values to the imagination of the 
growing children. Ancestors ceased to be legendary characters per- 
forming acts of daring and prowess for their own amusement and the 
benefits of their friends and the discomfiture of their enemies—they 
became national heroes battling for the cause of their country and 
their people. This does not mean that every group did not have 
some tradition of struggles for its land and its life, but what the 

. creation of a national history did was to fuse their national struggles 
with the doings of the heroes of romance into a structure flattering , 
to the average man's ego and to his sense of importance. In this 
manner there was accomplished the fusion of past and'present into a 
tradition of continuity of national reality and the importance of 
national interest. The work of history on the young was completed 
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by the processes of democratic government and political propaganda, 
and the final result was the creation of a national consciousness, a 
system of attitudes of belonging to a certain group with specific 
interests and specific aspirations which are threatened by the activi- 
ties of a rival group with its counterinterests and counteraspirations. 
The content of these national interests and national aspirations 
has undergone many and serious changes in the course of the forma- 
tion of these emotionally warmed mental attitudes, for the reason 
that their content is so much a matter of value systems prevailing in 
the community. The fundamental pattern of international value 
systems is obviously the pattern of fear of attack and preparation 
for defense. The details of the pattern are so numerous, so rich in 
possible combinations, that almost any situation can be made to 
carry this “fear-and-defense” psychological mechanism. Changes in 
the system of human valuations which put economic values in the 
place of so many other previous human values also changed the con- 
tent of this "fear-and-defense" mechanism. Toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, when nationalism reached its apogee, it made 
fear mean the fear of losing economic control and defense mean 
the struggle for economic control. In modern parlance war was said 
to be carried on for three forms of economic control: the need for 
colonies, owing to the pressure of population; the need for raw 
materials; and the need for markets. Since, historically, nations or 
dynasties—with the exception of the Italian and the Dutch city- 
states—have not even pretended that they were carrying on war for 
economic reasons, it is incumbent upon us to analyze the situation 
which has created in the modern state the attitude that, as a state, 
it must provide colonies, raw materials, and markets for its popula- 
tion. Remembering the earlier statements as to the nonstate char- 
acter of most of the wars of economic conquest, there is need for an 
explanation as to how the shift in the attitude took place from the 
situation where the state stood more or less passively in the back- 
ground, letting the buccaneer and the merchant-adventurer do the 
` work of building an economic empire to that time when economic ex- 
pansion became the center of the state's avowed foreign policy. 
This explanation runs in two directions. 
One of them is the power-behind-the-throne explanation, which 
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goes on the assumption that the state always has been the instru- 
ment of the rich and powerful, and, under a capitalistic regime, the 
rich and the powerful are the possessors of exploitable natural 
resources and markets and desirious of more of the same kind. To 
obtain them they will use the machinery of the state, its military 
and naval strength, and will plunge the nation into war from the 
successful outcome of which they expect to gain an enlargement of 
their fortunes and an increase in economic power. The evidence to 
support such a contention is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain. 
That it may have been a contributing factor in a host of other fac- 
tors is not out of the question, but that it would be the single or even 
the major initiating factor is most unlikely. Undoubtedly, there are 
capitalists who would like to obtain control over raw materials and 
markets and would not be averse to having the nation fight for them 
and turn them over to them. But in a capitalistic society not all 
capitalists want the same natural resources or the same markets, 
and it is unlikely that those who do not stand to benefit from such a 
“successful war” will be willing to pay the price of a war to obtain 
free gifts for their fellow-capitalists. Of course, they may not know 
that they, like all the rest of the population, are being manipulated 


ES 


beneficial to a few who have the ear of the war lord and his coun-- 
selors. It is also possible that most capitalists think that, if the war - 
is successful in obtaining natural resources and markets for some, 
it may be of benefit to all capitalists, or that, if they do not benefit 
now, the next successful war will give them what they want, as the, 
previous war benefited another group. All these questions are unan- 
swerable on the basis of the available evidence, and I do not con- 
sider that the flaming propaganda of a nationalistic publicist or the 
statement of this banker and that other industrialist or a third ex- 
ploiter of natural resources in a foreign country is sufficient evidence 
to prove the point. Neither is the fact that a person like Cecil 
Rhodes benefited economically from the British conquest of South 
Africa evidence that the conquest was carried on for that purpose. 
The second economic explanation runs in terms of the state's 
definite purpose to increase the economic well-being of its people, 
which it tries to accomplish by providing it with new lands, addi- 
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tional raw material, and fresh or exclusive markets. Such an al- 
truistic concern for the welfare of its people would be a very refresh- 
ing sight in a state organized on a military basis, the only state 
which might think of resorting to war for such noble national pur- 
poses. But such a procedure is essentially uneconomic. If a state 
should think of increasing its people's economic control through war, 
it would and should undoubtedly be concerned with the ultimate 
result and should ask this question: Will the war result in a larger 
sum total of available goods and services; will the natural resources 
acquired and the markets conquered make up for the losses of a 
costly war or the speculative possibilities of a defeat? Only when the 
question can be answered in the affirmative can it be said that the 
state, in carrying on war, was engaged in an undertaking economical- 
ly profitable for its people. Obviously, in the light of the information 
available as to the costliness of modern warfare, no such affirmative 
answer can be given. Even in the case of the so-called “colonial 
expeditions" it is yet to be proved that they have shown anything 
but réd ink on the balance sheet. This, of course, does not exclude 
the possibility that a state would miscalculate and would, by follow- 
ing an “economic illusion" as to the profitableness of a certain con- 
quest, plunge its people into war because it failed to count costs 
accurately. It is also possible that a state would think in terms of 
long-range planning, hoping that colonies and markets unprofitable, 
when measured in terms of a few years, might be a security for 
future needs and an economic refuge for a time when life would be so 
hard to maintain at home that hardships undergone for a hundred 
years would ultimately pay for themselves. Colonies and markets 
acquired may save them from greater hardships than those under- 
gone in the process of getting and keeping them. Such reasoning 
assumes a degree of intelligent planning by a state, for which there 
is no evidence. It also assumes a stability and a predictable con- 
tinuity in world economic organization which only a doctrinaire 
would dare to maintain and a fanatic dare to defend. Resources and 
markets change with such rapidity that anyone who thinks that he 
is planning even twenty-five years ahead is living in a fool’s paradise. 
If we acquired the Philippine Islands for certain natural resources, 
it is strange, indeed, that in a short time we should give them their 
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potential or assumed sources of economic power became a measure 
of national greatness. 

It is a matter of considerable difficulty to trace the emergence of 
this new standard of national greatness, because its spokesmen have 
never been very clear in their expressions, and their defenses are 
usually mixed in their reasoning and ideology. The factors which 
appear as explanations of this emergence of economic values in in- 
ternational relations are three: the economic demands of modern 
warfare, the influence and example of Great Britain, and the emigra- 
tion movement which assumed serious proportions about 1880, par- 
ticularly in Italy and central Europe. 

'The realization that it takes economic resources to carry on suc- 
cessful warfare was, of course, not new, as it appeared convincingly 
enough in the days of the shift from knighthood to infantry and 
artillery. This new realization, however, of the great significance of 
economic factors was different from the earlier one in that the 
emphasis was no longer financial but industrial. It became apparent 
that successful warfare requires a nation to be so highly industrial- 
ized that the manufacture of munitions and war material was but a 
small part of the total industrial activity. This activity must be of 
such magnitude and efficiency that peacetime equipment can be 
formed into war equipment at a moment's notice, that merchant 
ships can be turned into battleships, or auxiliaries to them, and that 
the industrial skill of the population, developed in connection with 
the peacetime pursuits of industrial activities, can be turned to war 
uses when, and as quickly as, needed. With this new conception of 
the economic and industrial background of war the creation of the 
rest of the economic scheme was comparatively easy. What is im- 
portant to industry, by second remove becomes important for war: 
markets, cheap raw materials, a flexible banking system—in a word, 
everything which lives, moves, and has its economic being becomes 
important for the state in pursuit of its power and prestige life- 
purpose. In that manner economic factors assumed a vague but in- 
creasingly important role. It is within the domain of the same sys- 
tem of thought that we also find the “new mercantilism" of the 
period immediately before and since the World War. Tariff and 
other restrictive policies find their national or state reason in the 
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necessity for creating a strong industry at home in order to make the 
military arm of the state strong in times of war. 

The effect of the example of Great Britain is apparent more in the 
indirect and veiled statements of this economic imperialism. The 
most dominating power in the world of the last third of the nine- 
teenth century was undoubtedly Great Britain, the workshop of the 
world and the mistress of the seas. That the moment of its great. 
apogee ‘was also the moment of the beginning of the decline of its 
exclusive economic supremacy was, of course, not apparent to the 
observers at the time; and England's greatness was a source of an 
unjustifiedly inflated envious admiration, just as today an equally 
unjustified inflated contempt of England is giving rise to Caesaristic 
dreams of inheriting what the palsied hands of “perfidious Albion" 
are said no longer to be able to hold in their grasp. In the eighties 
and nineties of the last century national ambitions needed to be 
imperialistic because imperialism was what made Great Britain the 
arbiter of the world. The foundation of that greatness was said to 
be the economic domination of the world through the possession of 
colonies, markets, resources, a great navy, rugby football, and five- 
o’clock-tea manners. Parallel with an emphasis on economic objects 
of foreign policy, there also was noticed an amazing wave of interest 
in the English language, English tailors, English manners, from 
monocle to spats, and a copying of English ways, to the amusement 
of those with a sense of humor and the amazement of those not so 
gifted. To a Continental European, always short of cash and pound- 
wise in penny-wise fashion, the magnificent abandon with which a 
British lord would spend in decorous extravagance the equivalent of 
a year’s earnings of a thrifty German or Frenchman was something 
which looked like magic. Like Bliicher, when he saw London and 
exclaimed, “What a city to loot,” the average Continental who 
visited Great Britain had the same feeling; and he was amenable to 
any kind of propaganda which offered him the whole support of the 
state in acquiring something for nothing, since war costs are never 
counted as costs, and gains and losses are reckoned as the work of 
the Goddess of Fortune. Germany, in particular, was full of this 
awe-struck envy of Great Britain, since Germany was the only one 
who felt that she could afford to engage in the kind of international 
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politics which would ultimately give her the kind of things, or the 
very things themselves, which England possessed, and. which would 
enable her to play the role of world-arbiter, modestly stated as “a 
place in the sun." The German Biedermeier, beginning to be edu- 
cated by the new pecuniary discipline which filled western Europe 
in the nineteenth century, applauded to see this successful marriage 
of glory and the bank account. 

The third factor, that of population, had a much more restricted 
significance in the imperialist period before the war than it has had 
since. Germany was beginning to be an importer of population rath- $ 
er than a nation suffering from overcrowding. The number of Ger- œ 
mans emigrating from Germany was ridiculously small, as compared 
with the number of eastern Europeans—Poles and Ruthenians— 
immigrating temporarily or permanently into Germany. France, as 
it is generally known, was a nation with so defnitely a declining 
birth-rate as to give rise to serious concern for the future. Great 
Britain for a long time had ceased to export any considerable body 
of human beings outside of colonial officials. Russia was expanding 
eastward in its own far-flung empire. Of the major powers of Europe, 
only Austria-Hungary and Italy had an emigration problem. Italy 
began to show imperialistic concern toward the end of the century, 
and particularly after 1900, while Austria-Hungary was too busy 
with its internal problems of reconciling the conflicting claims of the 
various nationalities within its borders to have much time to think 
about the population problem. And yet the argument of population 
pressure with its plain economic implications was too useful, because 
it is so convincing, to be left alone. It was convincing economically, 
and hence useful politically, for nothing can be more pleasing to the 
power urge of the state than to see groups of its own people scattered 
over the world, speaking its own language, flying the national flag, 
and attached by patriotic affection to the mother-country. The Eng- 
lishman who carried England with him wherever he went was the 
ideal of the policy-makers of the countries claiming pressure from 
population in defense of their policies. 

The problem has assumed a somewhat different aspect since the 
war. The comparative freedom of movement which existed before 
has now largely disappeared; and the population pressure argument, 
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while still only a rationalization of the fundamental power motive, 
carries today a more convincing ring until examined more closely in 
the light of the economic motivation which it pretends to obey. 
Population pressure in modern times is simply a function of the state 
of the industrial arts and the productive efficiency of the com- 
munity. Economically considered, the question of whether to en- 
gage in a war in order to force a reluctant nation with plenty of 
unused land to open its doors to a population without land is, after 
. all, a matter of whether the expenditure of men and money needed 
to carry on a successful war will bring larger returns than the in- 
vestment of an equal amount in improving the productive equip- 
ment of the nation suffering from overcrowding. But it is obvious 
that no national policy-makers reason in such fashion, for no nation 
looks upon the pressure of population in modern times as an eco- 
nomic problem, but as a power problem. Millions leaving their na- 
tive home are millions of possible soldiers lost. Above all, an emi- 
grating population is an economically inferior population; and in its 
new home it is subject to the treatment meted out to the economical- 
ly inferior, which hurts national pride more than the economic bene- 
fits accruing to the immigrating people in their new environment 
benefits the individual and the national pocketbook. There remains 
a residual factor in the situation which emotionally predisposes 
people to think that leaving home is not such a wrench if the place of 
immigration flies your own flag and where your own language is the 
official language. It is contended that an Englishman emigrating to 
Canada or Australia does not have the same nostalgic feeling as the 
Italian emigrating to Pittsburgh or the Jugoslav to Argentina. This 
contention may be true except that it has little to do with the prob- 
lem of population pressure in an industrial age. Canada and Austra- 
lia were not acquired as an outlet for surplus population; and the fact 
that today they could be so used—with very serious limitations, 
considering that both of these countries are mistresses of their own 
immigration policies, and also considering the English population’s 
unwillingness to leave home—is no proof that, given the world as it 
is settled and ruled, we can repeat today what happened accidentally 
two hundred years ago. If territories could be acquired today as 
cheaply and as simply as they were acquired then, it might perhaps 
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be profitable to acquire them and hold them for the future needs of 
a growing population. But no one knows how cheaply these terri- 
tories can be acquired. To the mass of people who are appealed to 
on the score of population pressure, economic arguments alone carry 
no weight, because the fundamental appeal is a blend of resentment 
at the treatment of your nationals because they are poor emigrants, 
a vaguely disturbed feeling that the world is all pre-empted with no 
place to go, and an unthinking acceptance of the notions that the 
only way in which to take care of a surplus population is to find 
places for the people to go to rather than find new occupations for 
them through an increase in the efficiency of the community’s pro- 
ductive equipment. Fundamentally, however, the population-pres- 
sure appeal is only an economic appeal to support the state in its 
power activities because economic appeals seem more plausible and 
more intelligible to a population whose life-values are couched so 
much in economic terms. 

The latest impetus to this economic defense of war comes from the 
situation created by the enormous increase in tariff restrictions and 
the great interferences with international trade which have char- 
acterized the post-war period. Owing primarily to war fears and the 
presumed needs for national defense, many raw-material-producing 
countries have been developing their industrial plants and by means 
of tariff restrictions have made it difficult or impossible for previous- 
ly exporting countries to sell to them as much of manufactured 
products as before and receive in exchange the foodstuffs and raw 
materials essential for peace production and, above all, war prepara- 
tion and equipment. The loss of markets for the raw-material-pro- 
ducing countries has created very serious disturbances in their econ- 
omy, which, however, they are inclined to look upon as transitional 
and as a price worth paying for the advantages of military prepared- 
ness and presumed industrial independence. To the countries short 
of raw materials and foods, this shrinking of their markets for manu- 
factured articles has given greater impetus and economic reasonable- 
ness to a demand for colonies which produce or could be made to 
produce foodstuffs and raw materials; but here also we are dealing 
with an economic illusion and not an economic cause. It is so easy 
to forget that it was military fear which created the original mer- 
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cantilistic restrictions of the food- and raw-material-producing coun- 
tries. Vested manufacturing interests created by that militarization 
and industrialization would undoubtedly add their force and in- 
fluence to the general situation, but the primary impetus and funda- 
mental motive remains military. In countries like the United States, 
where the high-tariff policy is not due to war and militarism, it is 
doubtful if our failure to buy from them has résulted in any intensi- 
fication of the need of Germany or Italy or Japan for raw-material- 
producing colonies. In the main a most extensive and detailed anal- 
ysis of this aspect of the problem will show that foodstuffs and raw 
materials are available to any nation who wishes to buy (exchange 
goods for goods) when the normal economic activities are not inter- 
fered with by military plans and motives of military preparedness. 
The fact that realistically normal economic activities have usually 
been and are today so interfered with has nothing to do with the 
main argument here presented. It simply shows that economic ac- 
tivities are not allowed free play, a fact which is certainly generally 
known but which nevertheless does not prevent writers, with or 
without propaganda interests, from paradoxically maintaining that 
a situation which is created by an interference with economic mo- 
tives is due to the operation of economic motives. An organism 
which sickens because it is fed poison should certainly not be blamed 
for its sickness. 


It should be apparent by now that all the economic arguments for 
& war are arguments and not motives. There is no evidence in modern 


` times that a nation either plans a war because it feels no other way 


out of economic distress or because it feels that it is justified in going 
to war in order to avoid future economic distress. Economic reasons 
are rationalizations and justifications because a nation needs a justi- 
f fication for its power prestige urges so essential a part of the feeling 
` of solidarity and loyalty. The reason why it needs a justification for 
war or preparation for war is that our moral system has not as yet 
provided us with a scheme of values which will enable a nation to 
obtain the satisfaction of power prestige without war and domina- 
tion, while at the same time this moral system has outlawed unjusti- 
fied war, violence, and national aggression. Caught in this contradic- 
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tion, nations must obtain power prestige by conflict and domination, 
while at the same time they must offer moral or, at any rate, justi- 
fiable reasons for such aggression—and economic justifications. 
Starving millions, factories devoid of necessary raw materials, goods 
piled high and rotting for lack of markets, capital strangled for lack 
of investment—all these apocalyptic visions permit us the luxury of 
hatred, the orgiastic satisfaction in death and destruction, and the 
tremendous expansion of the personal ego which comes with war, 
with domination, with patriotic strutting; with a feeling of ruling 
other peoples—of being gréat, powerful, and feared. And the more 
one is dominated at home by a political system which deprives man 
of personal and civil liberty, the greater the satisfaction obtained by 
nationalistic tumult and by warlike growling and saber-rattling. 
With tbis in mind I would like, in conclusion and in passing, to 
suggest a generalization in the field of social action. Very briefly, 
this generalization could be stated in the following terms. Of the 
things desired by human beings, few of them are desired because of 
the nature of the object desired. Most of them are desired because 
in the world of culture in which they live these things are symbols of 
certain values, which each person wishes to obtain. The few funda- 
mental human wishes which remain the same throughout continu- 
ous cultural change take on new symbolic forms, depending upon 
historically determined changes in the systems of human values. It 
is with the motives for war as it is with the motives of any form 
of human action: we use war to obtain whatever our culture makes 
us want. We also make use of economic instruments to obtain the 
satisfaction of wants which have nothing to do with control over 
goods and services—such control is only a symbol that we have 
obtained other things, the evidence that we have obtained them 
being found in such economic control. Hence the confusion between 
‘object and symbol. The desire for power and prestige is one of the 
few great and fundamental human desires; but the specific forms 
which these desires will take, depend upon the culturalsetting within 
which they operate. The nineteenth century has seen a large num- 
ber of fundamental human desires satisfied by the utilization of 
economic symbols; and because economic symbols have served the 
purpose of enlarging the human personality and increasing the power 
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and prestige objectives of the state, we have fallen a prey to the 
illusion that it is economic control which the state desires and to 
which it is driven by an inevitable urge. 

A practical consequence of this reasoning has been the illusion on 
the part of those who think that by making war exclusively or 
predominantly economic, it will be easiest to do away with war. 
The illusion consists in thinking that by showing that war is initi- 
ated by the desire for economic gain, mankind will be less prone to 
rush thoughtlessly into bloody conflict. The real fact is that by mak- 
ing war due to economic causes, war is given a more compelling 
causation and a more reasonable motivation than would otherwise 
be the case. If wars are due to the need for raw materials and for 
markets, then nothing can stop them. War is made more inevitable 
by being made economic, unless we learn to distinguish between 
economic motives and economic symbols. Symbols can be changed; * 
but motives can only be changed through such a revolutionary 
renovation in human culture and, perhaps also, human nature that 
it is hopeless to expect human society ever to be able to control war. 
A belief in the economic causes of war is the greatest obstacle to any 
intelligent and effective control of war because it means the abdica- 
tion of human reason in favor of blind and inescapable animal forces. 
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Dr. Brown presents the opposing case in reply to President Robert M. Hutchins’ 
thesis that since theology cannot furnish a unifying principle for modern education, 
metaphysics should be employed for this purpose. Both parties to the debate agree on 
the need, and agree that the only question here is which of these two disciplines should 
supply it. Both refer to conditions in the Middle Ages as in some sense an ideal and a 
model. This review points out that in so far as there was unity of belief in the Middle 
Ages it rested on some direct compulsion with more of compulsive conditioning and 
still more general ignorance, which also was partly imposed, but was chiefly due to the 
limitations of the culture as a whole. It is argued that history and common sense unite 
in proving that “theology” must claim the right to control men’s thinking coercively, 
and must do so as far as it can find effective means. The first step in unifying anything 
.. else by means of theology or metaphysics must be to unify the doctrinal field in question 
itself. From this point of view the difference between the two fields disappears; unity 
means the imposition of some particular theology by force. The ideal of social thought 
and education unified in terms of philosophical principles universally accepted is ad- 
mittedly appealing, intellectually and aesthetically. But the history of Christendom 
since the Middle Ages seems to prove two things: (1) that it is impossible to have agree- 
ment on theology Ge metaphysics) without coercion, and probably impossible with it; 
(2) that it is unnecessary to have such agreement in order to have social co-operation 
both more hurnane and far more effective than any ever seen under any system or 
social order based on official control of thinking. This is true in spite of the fact that 
freedom seems to involve much difference of opinion about ultimate questions, which is 
in a sense “disorderly.” In conclusion, it is suggested that the only means to intellectual 
unity which is either possible or morally defensible is the discovery and dispassionate 
promulgation of “truth,” the “right” answers to the questions at issue. 


This small volume seems to contain the substance of lectures re- 
cently given by Dr. Brown at the University of Chicago. This is 
indicated by phrases in the text, though it is nowhere formally an- 
nounced in the book, including the dust jacket. Its three chapters 
contain an answer—in a real sense the opposing side of a debate—to 
President Robert M. Hutchins’ lectures at Yale on “The Present 
Crisis in University Education,” published under the title The High- 
er Learning in America2 Dr. Brown has for many years been con- 
nected with Yale University in various capacities and in that con- 
nection was associated with Dr. Hutchins, who in an approving and 
laudatory Preface to the present volume refers to him as one of his 


1 A book review of The Case for Theology in the University, by William Adams Brown. 
Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. x+124. 
2 Yale University Press, 1936. 
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earliest friends. Dr. Brown’s own text is heavily sprinkled with quo- 
tation marks which, with the context, indicate, sometimes more and 
sometimes less clearly, citations from President Hutchins’ book. 

The subject debated is whether metaphysics or theology should be 
expressly recognized as the “unifying principle” in modern univer- 
sity education. Dr. Brown’s first chapter discusses why theology 
has lost the place it formerly occupied, his second, the merits of 
metaphysics as a substitute, and the third, the method of restoring 
_ theology to its former position. It is not the purpose here to give an 
ordered summary of his argument, but rather to give a somewhat 
independent discussion of the main issue. Both sides in the debate 
agree (a) that education needs imperatively a unifying principle to 
remedy the “chaos” which now rules in it, and (6) that the principle 
should come from one or the other of these two disciplines. In the 
interest of clarity it may be well to remark before going farther that 
there is no approach to agreement among educators and publicists 
even on proposition (¢)—in any agreed meaning at least—while 
proposition (b) would, as we think, be emphatically repudiated by 
an overwhelming majority; and that the position of the present re- 
viewer himself is the one indicated as the majority view. President 
Hutchins’ Preface also makes it clear that there is no disagreement 
in substance between the positions of the two debaters; that it is a 
matter of the use of words—specifically of what is to be called 
“metaphysics” and what is to be called “theology.” 

The issue between Drs. Brown and Hutchins on one side and the 
liberal educational world on the other is explicitly “Christian theol- 
ogy.” The only difference between the two parties to the debate 
which is left after the Preface is the distinction between “Christian 
natural theology,” and “ecumenical Christian theology.” Since the 
second must be the meaning of the first, if it has any meaning, and 
since Dr. Brown himself admits that an ecumenical theology is an 
aspiration and a hope and not a reality, that issue becomes one which 
the present reviewer would not know how to discuss. But the mat- 
ters on which the authors agree, and the form in which their propa- 
ganda is stated, are subjects about which much can be said—and 
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needs to be said—both in the sphere of pure social science and in 
that of its applications to social policy. 

The task of a reviewer who is a student of Pern phenomena, and 
who is writing for colleagues in the same group, is primarily that of 
discussing the fundamental problem of a unifying principle for mod- 
ern education and modern thought, with incidental notice of the 
relations between metaphysics and theology in this connection. At 
the outset he confronts a serious problem as to both the amount of 
space to be used and its distribution between the main author of the 
book and his “opponent.” It is difficult to avoid giving an exces- 
sively and disproportionately large amount of attention to the lat- 
ter. For President Hutchins’ language is both clearer in meaning 
and more vivid in form; and the key sentences in Dr. Brown’s own 
text are largely quotations from him. Moreover, we are chiefly con- 
cerned with matters on which the two thinkers formally and explicit- 
ly agree. For their agreement defines a position which any student 
of history and social phenomena holding any world-view commonly 
accepted among such students will unhesitatingly reject and oppose. 
It will be regarded (by such students) as meaningless if taken lit- 
erally, without a vast amount of definition which would have to be 
arbitrary; false if taken in the natural meaning of the words used; 
and, in any event, inimical to genuine intellectual life. 


To begin with, the student will not be surprised to find the de- 
baters on common ground in accepting conditions in the “Middle 
Ages" as an ideal which modern civilization should try to restore or 
imitate. President Hutchins quotes from Dr. Brown: “ ‘Yet, how- 
ever much these [medieval] thinkers might differ in detail, they dif- 
fered in a common world, and, because they had such a world, in- 
telligent discussion was possible’ " (p. vi). This assertion will pres- 
ently be subjected to examination. On the next page we read (Presi- 
dent Hutchins speaking for himself): “Nor have I meant to imply 
that we should forget that we are living in a Christian world..... Sa 

3 The statement that an ecumenical Christian theology is a hope is hardly qualified 
by Dr. Brown’s references to the Edinburgh Conference of 1936 and other conferences 
and movements for unity; rather it is pertinent to add that there are probably more 


Christians opposed to unity on principle than there are in favor of it, if we define ‘‘on 
principle” in any realistic sense. 
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At this, one necessarily inquires peremptorily, “What does he mean 
by that?” And after reading the next sentence— "There are a Chris- 
tian philosophy, a Christian metaphysics, and a Christian natural 
theology . . . ."—the impulse will be either to throw the book aside, 
or to read it for any of several reasons other than the expectation of 
enlightenment. For the statement is palpably false. But it affords 
an excellent text for use by a reviewer who is seriously concerned 
about education, because it enables him to point out some of the 
things that need to be said on the general topic under discussion— 
and said with all possible clarity and emphasis, if there is going to 
be any discussion of it at all. For any candid reader of history, at 
least, knows that there is no “Christian” theology, to say nothing of 
philosophy or of metaphysics. It is doubtful whether there is a (dis- 
tinctively) Christian anything; at least there is no Christian answer 
to any question of general human interest and concern. There is no 
question from any man’s answer to which it is possible to tell whether 
he is a Christian or not; and the particular question, “Are you a 
Christian?" should be expressly mentioned because it is not an ex- 
ception to the statement.‘ As to theology, “everyone knows" with- 
out going to school that all the changes on the theological theme 
which the mind of man has been able to think of have been rung 
over and over within the boundaries of Christianity and, to a large 
extent, also within the boundaries of numerous other religions. The 
limits are only those of the secular culture and intellectual ingenuity 
of the people professing any cult. 

In this field, there really is one thing that “all history shows" (in 
addition to the fact that men in general do not learn from history); 
itis that only a combination of a very adequate police force with the 
sedulous cultivation of indifference to theological questions in the 
population at large by educated and enlightened leaders can normal- 
ly prevent any typical civilized population from spending its ener- 
gies in mutual murder over these issues. And the history of the nomi- 
nally Christian world shows in particular that this combination is 

4 Those who are most concerned to be Christians and most likely to be regarded as 
such by others in any Christian community are likely to be most hesitant in claiming 
the title—most likely to answer the question by saying “I try to be” or in some such 


language, while those who make confident affirmative claims lay themselves open to 
suspicion. 
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necessary to keep its peoples from murdering each other over the 
question of what is “the” Christian theology. It is especially inter- 
esting to note that this situation seems to be intensified rather.than 
mitigated by one feature of Christianity in which it is more or less 
distinct from most other religions, namely, the possession of a docu- 
ment or set of documents accepted by all its adherents as directly, 
divinely inspired, and as containing absolutely authoritative an- 
swers to all religious questions. 

The relations between theology and metaphysics need not detain 
us long. Any debate or any contest in self-promotion between these 
branches or professions will remind students of social science of the 
well-known story of an exchange of quips between representatives 
of the two specialties. The theologian started it by giving the defini- 
tion (which, I believe, comes from F. H. Bradley—or was popular- 
ized by him) of a metaphysician as “a blind man hunting in a com- 
pletely dark cellar for a black cat that isn’t there.” To this the meta- 
physician responded that the only difference between himself and 
the theologian is that under exactly the same conditions the latter 
always produces the cat. Now this is much more than a joke or a 
brilliant piece of repartee. It should serve to bring out profoundly 
real and profoundly important concepts and problems. It is true 
that every intelligent thinking person has to have—or at least pro- 
foundly craves, and in most cases does have—some metaphysical 
position, some world-view, which is more or less explicitly, and hence 
more or less intelligently, formulated in his own mind. It is also 
true that any metaphysic, in so far as it takes itself seriously at all, 
is a theology, in the broad sense of the word, and that the meta- 
physical quest, in so far as it is in any degree successful or fruitful, 
has to result in a theology.’ Yet, as we shall hope to make clear, 
names are vitally important in this case and there are overpowering 
reasons for preferring metaphysics to theology, even though the real 
difference is in candor and the courage of convictions and is in favor 
of theology. 

5 Scientific “naturalism” is barred, as far as this writer is concerned; he can make no 
sense out of the idea that mind is an illusion, illusion itself being unquestionably a men- 
tal fact. The reviewer and both debaters happily agree in rejecting this position and 


it need not be further mentioned here. But it will come into the ë discussion briefly; at 
a later point. 
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Before returning to the main discussion, there is a general observa- 
tion which is suggested by the paragraph just preceding, and which 
is made in the hope that it will not seem either inane or too presump- 
tuous. It is my wish and aim to discuss the issues from the stand- 
point of a “truth-seeker”’; and like any major term which enters into 
philosophical discussion, this one cannot be used without definition. 
In the present connection there is a special difficulty attaching to the 

‘role; it is embarrassing to have to accept an argument and reject its 
conclusion—especially to have to do so on grounds which smack 
definitely of ad hominem reasoning. But, since it must be done, the 
next best thing is to be perfectly open and aboveboard about the 
fact and the reasons. By a “truth-seeker,” I wish to mean two 
things: first, one who tries to be candid and objective, i.e., tries to 
say what is true and relevant in the most accurate terms; and second- 
ly, one who is anxious to find and to believe that people who disagree 
with him on fundamental questions are both honest and intelligent. 
I do not mean to imply that he must actually feel in the way indi- 
cated—that would probably be asking too much of human nature— 
but he should recognize the ideal, and make the utmost effort to ap- 
proach it as closely as possible. A truth-seeker must at least be in- 
telligent enough to see that no real discussion is possible without as- 
suming the honesty and competence of the other party; that any 
argument or dispute on any other basis can only aggravate disagree- 
ment and is likely to destroy the interest in truth itself, replacing it 
not only with intensified conviction on both sides, but with emo- 
tions of bellicosity, anger, and hate, eventuating normally in the 
wish if not the effort to destroy the opposition by violence. The 
truth-seeker will strive, as far as possible, to restrict his argumenta- 
tive utterances. to matters of fact and inference from facts, or to 
clearly marked expressions of private judgment, and to avoid any 
questioning reference to the sincerity and mental competence of his 
interlocutor. 

The difficulty is that it is definitely‘ impossible to discuss theology 
without more or less violating one or the other of these canons, be- 
cause in this field they are hopelessly in conflict. There is of course 
no reference here to any individual; but there are some things about ' 


é “Definitely” has here been substituted for "absolutely." See Dr. Brown's com- 
ment, p. 681, and the author's rejoinder, p. 683. 
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theological belief, and theological reasons for believing, which in con- 
nection with proponents of theology in general are matters of com- 
mon knowledge, and to ignore them would be, in the words of a well- 
known legal jest, to pass over the law and the evidence and proceed 
to argue the case. Certainly we cannot ignore the fact that in the 
past, as at present, “theology” has been subdivided into theologies, 
the proponents of which, respectively, have been absolutely con- 
vinced, and both free and emphatic in saying, that the adherents of 
other varieties or brands have been lacking in either honesty or com- 
petence, or in both. In the face of this situation, this dilemma, set 
by theology as it is and by the theologians themselves, no one can 
possibly discuss theology in a completely impersonal way or without 
seeming to take sides. For the way to take sides the most is to try 
to be neutral; for then one is damned by practically all the theo- 
logians instead of being damned by only a part of them with the en- 
thusiastic support of some fraction. It is therefore impossible to ad- 
here to the ideal of the truth-seeker, as formulated; if one tries to 
tell the truth “impartially,” the argument will take on a good deal 
of the ad hominem character, or what will be emphatically regarded 
as such by all proponents of theology. We can only do the best we 
can, speak frankly and without reservations, and pray for the in- 
dulgence of the reader. f 

It is as nearly a brute fact as anything in the field of social prob- 
lems is or can be that the practical, effective meaning of theological 
belief is believing for reasons other than facts and logic in the mean- 
ing which these words have in other fields; and regarding it, more- 
over, as wicked for anyone to raise questions in terms of facts or evi- 
dence. This is the only fair translation into plain discourse of the 
meaning of "belief by faith.” In speaking of facts and logic, we 
must naturally recognize that judgments of value may also make 
sense. But one will hardly gain the good will of theologians of any 
brand by suggesting that theologies be rated on aesthetic principles 
or treated as a matter of taste. ; 

Tf the position of a book reviewer or essayist is that indicated, in- 
finitely more embarrassing and untenable will be the position of any 
“statesman” who sets out on an actual policy of making theology a 
“unifying principle” in education and in civilization as a whole. A 
mere book reviewer has, of course, no telepathic-clairvoyant knowl- 
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edge as to just how far or on what lines Dr. Brown and President 
Hutchins would really agree between themselves on the content of 
“Christian theology”—or on the practical form of the same question, 
the selection of teachers who could be trusted to expound the “true” 
Christian theology and not some “‘heresy.’’ However, there seems to 
be sufficient ground for believing that the two thinkers would agree 
-to such an extent and on such a position—a position close enough to 
that of the reviewer himself—completely to disqualify and disbar 
both of them from functioning in any serious movement to teach 
theology, as a “unifying principle," in any school system or even in 
any school. At least, they would have to find some way to prevent 
the overwhelming majority of the people who would want this result 
achieved from having any voice in the matter. 

It is surely evident to any genuine truth-seeker that the only 
way to teach theology in a really truth-seeking spirit, in a world 
where innumerable theologies are actually accepted and promoted 
by men equally intelligent and honest—as judged by any test other 
than their theology— would be to make it an inclusive comparative 
theology, with all the different brands and species presented without 
bias and without any effort to influence the student's selection on the 
part of the teacher. This of course is a psychological impossibility 
to begin with; but more important is the point that it is the one 
course which advocates of the teaching of theology would unite with 
almost perfect unanimity in opposing—in most cases violently—any 
attempt to approximate. Few if any of the advocates of theology 
mean, or would consent, to have it interpreted as theology “in gen- 
eral"; they mean, and would insist on, some particular theology, in 
opposition to other theologies, and would literally go to (“righteous”) 
war over this issue. Moreover, from their own point of view, they 
would be completely and invulnerably right. Any such teaching 
would certainly tend overwhelmingly to the discredit of theology in 
general. The only practically conceivable way to have “theology” 
taught without such destructive results would be to teach it, not as 
theology, but as metaphysics or philosophy or something else, and 
to take every precaution to prevent teachers or students from think- 
ing of the problems in “theological” terms. 

It is clear that Dr. Brown and President Hutchins cannot be 
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classed as proponents of theology in general. They are agreed that 
“of course" the theology to be taught is “Christian” theology. But 
as already remarked, there palpably is no Christian theology in 
general; it is doubtful whether there is any possible theology which 
has not been and is not held by “Christians,” and in any case the 
number of “Christian” theologies is enormously large and never 
ceases to grow. And if there were any distinctively Christian the- 
ology, it would be defined in opposition to other theologies and 
consequently would be dogma. When Dr. Brown and President 
Hutchins say that there is no “aroma of authority” (Preface, p. vi) 
about theology, one simply wonders what they expect any educated 
person to understand them to mean, or how they expect to be taken 
seriously, or, for that matter, what intellectually and morally de- 
fensible reason anyone could have for making such a statement. 

As already noted, the hope for an “ecumenical” formulation of the 
Christian position does not help in the least in this connection. In 
the history of theology it is hardly an exaggeration to say that no 
unifying movement has ever unified; certainly the typical result has 
been the establishment of a new sect in addition to all those which 
were to be merged. It is notoriously in this way that a large number, 
if not most, of the sects in existence actually originated. To repeat: 
“all history’’—but especially the history of Christianity—does prove 
one thing; namely, that in matters of theology men simply do not 
agree, and, moreover, that they typically develop an emotional and 
aggressive, competitive, propagandist loyalty to their positions such 
that any special effort to bring about agreement tends to accentuate 
disagreement, running into a spirit of bellicosity and ultimately into 
war. 

All this is an inevitable consequence of the fact that in the real 
world theology has universally become tied up with religions, or- 
ganized and embodied in churches—emphasis on the plural in both 
cases. The truth-seeker may lament this fact, but he certainly can- 
not ignore it. He may regard it as the greatest tragedy of history 
and of social life that the efforts of men to give some ultimate mean- 
ing to their interests and activities, i.e., to be religious, find concrete 
manifestation in “religion” in the sense of ecclesiasticism, with dog- 
mas and rituals infinitely diverse—and mostly ugly and bad. But if 
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he does take this attitude, he had better be careful how and in what 
company he expresses his views. For again, this is a position which 
most theologians will agree in regarding as heresy and to be exter- 
minated, the end justifying any effective means. A cynic might be 
moved to say that, apparently, “human nature being what it is," it 
is impossible to live without religion or to have religion without 
churches, while with churches it is impossible to have any religion 
that is not worse than none. In any case, the idea of maintaining a 
general and active interest in theology and religion without churches, 
and their actual social and social-psychological accompaniments, 
seems to be, in the language of the street, a “pipe dream.” This . 
again is one principle which practically no one rises up to gainsay, 
while most will enthusiastically join in smiting anyone who does 
question it. 

|. And, to repeat, the churches as entities with a will-to-live or as 
sincere believers in their mission are certainly right. Anything like a 
general impartial education in theology would destroy the churches, 
or would reduce them to negligibility, and in so doing would largely 
destroy the interest in theology. Witness the actual position of the 
"liberal" churches or of churches in general, in proportion as they 
are liberal. When educated men begin to talk seriously about a 
nondogmatic theology as a unifying principle, it is hard—with all 
repugnance, and all resistance, to anything like ad hominem argu- 
mentation—to avoid simply asking whether they are infantile-naive 
or are actually conspiring in the interest of an ecclesiastical-spiritual 
dictatorship and the replacement of what the modern mind has 
called "civilization" by medieval dogmatism and dictatorial ob- 
scurantism. And when they are men in positions of educational lead- 
ership, it is most disturbing. 


To the argument of the last few pages there is a possible exception 
or qualification which will have been in the reader's mind, and which 
we must now further consider. What about the Middle Ages?" the 
objection or protest will run. "Didn't Western Europe, at least, ac- 
tually have one church and one theology for a millennium or more? 
And weren't both ‘Christian?’ " These questions might be answered 
to the length of volumes and the result be such a hopeless multiplic- 
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ity of conflicting answers that it would be no answer at all. But, for 
practical purposes, they can be answered rather briefly and in terms 
of facts which, again, “every schoolboy knows"—particularly as 
to the main point here, the character and basis of the unity which 
obtained, in so far as unity did prevail. We may pass over the fact, 
which is also known to every educated and unprejudiced person, 
that the alleged unity of thought in the Middle Ages is in large part a 
golden-age dream. That is not the point here. The unity did have 
some reality, at least externally and formally, and there is truth, of a 
kind and to a degree, in the allegation that modern education and 
modern culture are “chaotic” in comparison with the education and 
culture of the “high Middle Ages" in western Europe—really at most 
a brief period, hard to date, and one which obviously carried in it- 
self the seeds of its own inevitable destruction. Our question is the 
real character and basis of this “unity,” in so far as it is real, and not 
a creature of wishful imagining, aided by selective recording and se- 
lective preservation of records." 

On the main question, as to the nature and basis of medieval 
unity, again every schoolboy knows the main facts. It rested on an 
unchallenged dictatorship by a hierarchical priesthood which con- 
stituted the organization of the church itself, and this effectively 
supplemented by an obedient “secular arm"—using the familiar in- 
strumentalities of 'persuasion"—when it came to dealing with 
heresy. In so far as either of these organizational agencies showed 
weakness or for any reason lay down on the job or fell out with the 


7 In interpreting the history of any period or people, it is vitally essential to ask what 
activities were recorded and what persons were in a position to write bocks and get them 
circulated and preserved, and to whom as readers the books were addressed. The 
answer to this question for the European Middle Ages sheds a vivid light on the impres- 
sion of the period which students in later centuries derive from its records. Perhaps 
the most important cause of the “chaos” in our own culture is that the use of machinery 
in book-making, the diffusion of education at all levels, and the high economic produc- 
tivity, and particularly our high wages, have led to the publication of many kinds of 
books and periodicals for many kinds of readers. These are a few of the things which 
Messrs. Brown, Hutchins & Co. may consider abolishing as a first substantial step 
toward eliminating our “chaos” and getting back to medieval “unity.” (For reasons 
which cannot be gone into here, the teaching of arithmetic would be one of the first 
and most important things to be abolished; it is the root of the calculating, or “book- 
keeper" psychology so deplored by backward, yearning critics.) 
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other—as they did from time to time, for various reasons—the unity 
became what it did become, which again every schoolboy knows. 
What was said about men not agreeing on theological questions re- 
ferred, needless to say, to voluntary agreement. However, the quali- 
fication is logically redundant and unreal, since belief which is not 
voluntary is not belief in any proper intellectual sense. And this 
means that the unity of medieval thought and belief was spurious, 
and the “intelligent discussion” within this framework, mentioned 
in the quotation at the beginning of this paper (p. 651) must be 
placed in the same classification. 

The meaning of “free” belief and agreement, or disagreement, ob- 
viously raises fundamental problems of philosophic thought. Appar- 
ently, free belief must also be intelligent belief, at least within the 
limits within which it is reasonably possible to be intelligent under 
the general conditions. Belief resting on falsified information or de- 
liberate withholding of relevant data and evidence by others surely 
is not “free.” Fundamental problems of social and political moral- 
ity are also involved. I would not assert that it is always immoral to 
withhold or suppress information, or for "society" (the state or other 
authoritative institution) to do so. The result of the contrary line of 
action would sometimes be disastrous, and I do not accept the prin- 
ciple of doing “right,” ie., acting in accord with any fixed rule, 
though the heavens fall. But my role of truth-seeker seems to call 
for the observation that the suppression of evidence and compulsory 
dictation of the forms of thought is justified only in so far as the end 
justifies the means, which in this case is lying of a sort which is be- 
low the level of “honest” lying; the meaning of the distinction will be 
clear. 

Medieval theological discussion was indeed more or less “‘intelli- 
gent” within certain limits. Two of these limits deserve explicit 
mention. In the first place, discussion was conducted in a language 
which no one could read or understand except the appointed clergy, 
and only reached the general population in a form and amount de- 
termined by them. In the second place, even within this closed cor- 
poration, it never carried intelligence to the point of a critical exami- 
nation of the premises. In medieval scholasticism, the premises 
rested entirely on authority and were “believed” even by the priests, 
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through compulsory psychological conditioning from infancy, plus, 
no doubt, a certain amount of judicious selection of the candidates 
to be “educated’’—in so far as belief was genuine in the psychologi- 
cal sense and not a pretense. Of course the premises had to be 
plausible to a degree, and in general they were ambiguous and vague 
enough to support any desired conclusion. As anyone who reads 
any of the material with his mental eyes open can see, it was really 
the conclusions which were “inspired,” and the task and achieve- 
ment of the scholar was to support them plausibly by authoritative 
premises and reasoning which did not openly violate the canons of 
formal, mechanical correctness. 

Ostensibly, the idea of the proponents of universal and compul- 
sory theology—which is the only issue, since theology is now more 
than available to any who want it (it would be hard to think of any 
commodity with more sales pressure behind it)—seems to be that 
men will arrive at agreement on theological questions by the use of 


5T am painfully aware of the inevitable superficiality of any brief statement about 
“The Middle Ages” (or any similar topic). There is much to be said, on many sides, 
especially because little is known about the lives or thoughts of any but a very small 
percentage of the people. What we do know about the life of the great masses of the 
people, on the land, or in the towns, is not appetizing or attractive to any of the five 
senses. Of course, it is easy to propose and to advocate roses without thorns, but be- 
fore voting men into power on the basis of that program further knowledge may be 
desirable, as we shall presently suggest more at length. 

What men in general agreed about in the Middle Ages was, in the first place, what 
they agree about in any society, in so far as it is peaceful: a law and an authoritative 
interpreter, or an authoritative lawmaker and interpreter. Such agreement may be 
brought about by discussion and democratic process, by “historical forces” beyond 
human control, or, as suggested in the foregoing text, by psycholcgical conditioning 
under an authoritative ruling group, whether a “church” or a “party.” Or there may 
be a mixture of these causes. Two points call for notice. The first js that tyranny must 
always work primarily by methods which secure the "voluntary" consent of the gov- 
erned. In any political system, there can be only a limited amount of outright coercion, 
against animated resistance. In the second place, what made the Middle Ages “differ- 
ent" from present conditions—more in theory than in fact—was the universal ac- 
ceptance of conditions, physical and social (conditions which would be considered in- 
tolerable now), or the relative absence of the desire or effort to improve one's condition, 
or to change anything. How far this was good, or "rational" or the opposite of either, 
we need not discuss. As to the relation of theology to the pattern of life, it is reasonable 
to believe that the “Christian” reasons which were given and accepted as a matter of 
course had about as much to do with the realities as have the “‘Christian” reasons given 
by (say) a present-day American businéssman-church-member for doing and thinking 
in approximately antithetical ways. This question will come up again later. 
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“reason,” that much-talked-of God-like faculty in man, the products 
of which in most fields of activity are so interestingly varied and 
curious. It is not only that, as already shown, the verdict of history 
is as categorical as possible in its negative report on this topic, and 
the history of the Christian church or churches perhaps more so 
than any other history. (It is a patent historical fact that to what- 
ever extent any culture—in Europe at least—has stressed theologi- 
cal unity, to the same extent it has taken as a matter of course the 
ruthless suppression of heresy as the first of crimes.) But in addition, 
this is logically and sociologically inevitable, as there is no better 
way to find out than to consider the causes at work behind the his- 
tory of the Christian church.” 

Interestingly enough, we do not have to go outside the covers of 
the book here under review for an ideal and sufficient illustration of 
the way in which man's "reason" works when it works under theo- 
logical-metaphysical auspices, even presumably of a highly liberal 
and tolerant form, comparatively speaking. On page 44 we read, 
within quotes, with the context indicating President Hutchins as the 
source, so that the two debaters may be assumed to be in agreement: 


? Perhaps this “more so" should be extended or qualified to include the other 
Semitic religions, and possibly even to include others which are dogmatically mono- 
theistic. The relative tolerance of competition on the part of the deities of polytheistic 
religions, in contrast with the “jealousy” (Exod. 20:5) of Jahweh and Allah (and 
Ormuzd ?), presents a culture-historical problem which is beyond the competence of 
this reviewer to discuss, even if it were possible within present limitations of space. 


10 Tt should suffice for any candid inquirer to read the sixteen-and-a-fraction pages of 
the second chapter of Dr. Rufus M. Jones’s Studies in Mystical Religion (London, 1909; 
reprinted, 1923) to be convinced as to how inevitable was the establishment of an au- 
thoritarian priesthood in the early Christian church as a condition of the survival of the , 
moment. It is of course written under the most pious Christian auspices. (It need hard- 
ly be remarked that there is no foundation in the recorded teachings of Jesus for a 
priesthood or an organized church of any sort.) As to conditions in the thirteenth cen- 
tury—the wondrous epoch pointed to and yearned for by the advocates of theology 
as a unifying principle—any student who is absolutely ignorant of general history need 
only look up the topics “Crusades” and “Inquisition” in any encyclopedia or school 
textbook of history covering the period (any one not written too much from a theo- 
logical point of view). A better reference on the second topic, because brief and written 
by a devout. Catholic, might be Lord Acton’s essays on persecution, including his review 
of Lea’s History of the Inquisition (London, 1907), reprinted in The Hi ae T. Freedom 
and Other Essays (London; 1922). 
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“Since wisdom is knowledge of principles and causes, and metaphys- 
ics deals with the first principles and causes, metaphysics is the 
highest wisdom." The replacement of the completely vague and 
ambiguous ‘“‘deals with" in the minor premise with the completely 
question-begging “is” in the conclusion can hardly be given an espe- 
cially high rating for intellectual skill or originality; for exactly this 
sort of verbal-logistical shell game has been the ordinary stock-in- 
trade of theological scholasticism from the beginning, and apparent- 
ly will be to the end in so far as we can know anything about the fu- 
ture from the past and the present. In spite of the most genuine re- 
luctance to bring anything that smacks of the ad. hominem into a 
Sober discussion of serious questions, candor requires the admission 
that the reviewer does not see how it is possible to discuss the project 
of unifying higher education on the basis of theology without raising 
questions as to what the propagandists for such a move actually 
intend to mean. 

People have been referred to (we are credibly informed) as "'anti- 
intellectual" for refusing immediate and whole-hearted indorsement 
of the method of discovering, or promulgating, “truth” illustrated 
by the syllogism just noticed. Again cautioning the reader that 
there is no reference to the motives of any individual who might be 
named, we have to observe, if we are to discuss our topic objectively 
and scientifically, that the method of arguing, in the sentence quoted 
and in most of this book (whether quoted or not) is, in fact, that of 
the commercial advertiser and the political demagogue. (It seems to 
be the method of most of those who strive with any degree of suc- 
cess to influence the opinions of “mankind,” especially in the mass, 
and more particularly to move them to action, of any kind and for 
any reason.) The significance of this, we may as well recognize, is 
not always purely philosophical; the methods may be, and are, used 
to promote causes which benefit their promoters at the expense of 
those who are influenced by them. Of course this is. not necessarily 
the conscious intention of the propagandist, who is often quite '*hon- 
est." But the best of men do not always know exactly the reasons 
or motives for which they seek power, still less what will be the ac- 
tual results of their getting it; and it is the part of “wisdom” to 
scrutinize carefully all such solicitations. (The value of “wisdom” 
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is several times referred to in Dr. Brown's book, between quotation 
marks and otherwise.) 

An illustration may help to clarify the logic of propaganda, with- 
out consuming too much space. Reduced to its lowest terms, it is 
somewhat as follows: “You do not want people to turn away from 
you and hold their noses in your presence; therefore, use Bright Boy 
Soap"; or “you want prosperity, therefore vote for Smith" or “vote 
the x-ocratic ticket”! It is much better not even to assert explicitly 
that the remedy which you are trying to sell will actually cure the 
malady, or produce the proposed results. Such an assertion might 
raise questions in the reader’s or hearer’s mind, or cause him to 
think, and that is just what is to be avoided at all costs. He might 
have “doubts” as to the result or entertain the thought of other and . 
possibly more effective procedures for realizing it, or think of other 
possible effects, which would be disadvantages or “costs.” It is 
usually better not even to assert explicitly that the existing condi- 
tion which you propose to change is bad, but simply to use to de- ` 
scribe it words which are in general use to express condemnation or 
to arouse emotional repugnance. 

On these points the book before us is in general so sound that it 
might well be taken as a model in a class in advertising or selling or 
-political campaigning. The key words are first, “chaos,” and sec- 
ondarily, “order.” There is no suggestion that they might need defi- 
nition, or that any form or degree of “disorder” could be relatively 
desirable under any circumstances, or that order might ever be 

x It would seem that one of the general historical and human facts which the ideal 
education might emphasize is that the content of the science of logic, from Aristotle 
down, has consisted chiefly in elaboration of the contrast between the processes of 
reasoning which are formally sound, and the techniques of argumentation or debate, 
which “work,” the latter being designated by the not too colorlessly objective term of 
“fallacies.” Education might also strive to impress on the minds of the youth the fur- 
ther fact that formal soundness is no indication of real validity, that overwhelmingly 
the actual use of even the soundest procedures has been, is, and will be, to “promote” 
conclusions which are false, or meaningless—but which serve to gain prestige and power 
(and sometimes pelf) for the promoters—all, again, regardless of the conscious motives 
of these persons. It should go without saying that the distinction between sound and 
fallacious reasoning is another of those fundamental philosophical problems which ad- 
mits of no solution in terms of any formula; it is finally a matter of critical judgment. 


Both getting recognition of this general fact and the actual cultivation of sound critical 
judgment would seem to be among the worthy objectives of education in general. 
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bought at too high a price. This generalization, however, needs one 
qualification—and the point is valuable as illustrating how subtle 
the psychological problem and technique of influencing people’s 
minds really is. It is in the Preface, again, that we find an explicit 
statement that some opponents of the movement being promoted 
say that “chaos is a good thing" (p. v). This is not necessarily bad 
for the purpose in view, and the case merely goes to show how care- 
ful one must be in formulating general rules. If such things are done 
subtly enough, the effect is further and most effectively to discredit 
the opposition, and this quite irrespective of whether anyone ever 
really did say, e.g., that chaos is a good thing. The net effect on the 
unsuspecting victim is merely the impression that the opposition 
consists of people who say preposterous things.” 

It is surely justifiable to say that no one will have studied philoso- 
phy or meditated about its problems very long (in a nondogmatic, 
nontheological spirit) without coming to realize that the paired 
terms “order” and “chaos” are words so difficult to define in any ob- 
jective sense that there is little hope of ever arriving at a definition 
which will be widely accepted. What men seem to mean in practice, 
for the most part, by calling anything “chaotic” (negative judg- 
ments seem in general to have much more objectivity than positive) 
is that they not only dislike the thing or situation so characterized, 
but are also anxious to arouse an emotion of condemnation in the 
hearer or reader. More specifically still, the meaning commonly and 
evidently is that the speaker wants to “do something about it" and 
is trying to get consent and support for such action. He is seeking 
power; but in accord with the well-established principles of modern 
psychology he does not say this explicitly and avoids the suggestion. 
Our authors here wisely avoid intelligibly specifying what is wrong 
with education, or what changes they propose to make, or how; this 


? Our hypothetical professor of practical psychology would probably point out a gen- 
eral difference between the style and manner of the two debaters from which an im- 
portant practical lesson may be drawn. We think he would hold that President Hutch- 
ins puts entirely too much emphasis into his statements (some readers might almost 
“suspect” an undertone of bellicosity!) for the best results; that it is decidedly better 
to assume everything in the gentle and unassuming and therefore disarming manner of 
Dr. Brown. But this is only the amateur judgment of the reviewer who makes no 
pretense to expertness himself. 
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might suggest difficulties and costs. And of course they do not ex- 
plicitly ask for a grant of power, which is the logical motive of the 
utterance. They do not stand up and wave a flag and shout ‘‘Fol- 
low me!”—which is the real meaning and intent of such discourse. 
In propaganda of a political character—i.e., looking toward mass ac- 
tion in particular—it would be extremely crude to state any issue in 
tolerably concrete or intelligible form. The correct technique is to 
formulate a platform essentially advocating “the true, the beauti- 
ful, and the good," and to argue for it by assertion with such self- 
confidence and assurance as by insinuation and implication, but 
of course not by saying it explicitly, to lead men to believe (a) that 
nobody ever thought of these objectives before and (b) that any op- ' 
position is a clear indication of stupidity, mental inertia, or selfish or 
malevolent designs. 

As a matter of fact, strange and interesting to say, the careful 
reader is neither left to the resources of deductive reasoning nor com- 
pelled to go outside the covers of this little book to find all this for- 
mulated in set terms. On page 6, Dr. Brown says—and again within 
quotes, apparently from President Hutchins—that the problem is to 
get away from "unrestricted freedom,” which “‘is not unifying” but 
“divisive.” ‘Experience shows that if each person has the right to 
choose as he will and act as he chooses, the result will be anarchy.” 
Of course no one has advocated unrestricted freedom, so this is a 
falsification of the issue, another primary item in the technique. Nor 
is this all. In what was surely an unintended access of candor, Dr. 
Brown puts himself on record, on the very last page of his book, to 
the effect that the opposition to the scheme of unifying education in 
the proposed manner will rest on “life-long prejudices and powerful 
vested interests." Of course no other basis of opposition is to be 
thought of. It is hardly necessary to comment on the degree to 
which this expression is typical and indicative of the theological atti- 
tude or to mention again the dilemma of the "truth-seeker" role.” 


33 Dr. Brown does not happen to cite President Hutchins here or to say explicitly that 
they are in agreement that opposition is based on prejudice and selfish interest. But we 
may perhaps go outside the book under review long enough to note that this was not be- 
cause of possible doubt that Mr. Hutchins’ position is the same if not more so, as a 
brief perusal of his writings will show. . 

The word “intellectual” itself and its opposite, “anti-intellectual,” afford another 
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If the scope of a treatise, or even a monograph, instead of an arti- 
. de, were available, it would be pertinent to go into more historical 
detail regarding the Middle Ages, and the conditions which led into 
the medieval situation, and those which followed after, and the caus- 
al relations involved. The changing relations between religious be- 
liefs, the organized church, and “material power" certainly contain 
many lessons for prediction and policy. The contrast presented by 
the thirteenth-century papacy and hierarchy and political and juridi- 
cal system—and far-flung business enterprise—set over against the 
primitive Christian groups,.dominated by parousia expectations, is 
even more dramatic than the contrast between thirteenth-century 
"unity" and the succeeding centuries of papal “captivity,” and 
growth of heresy and of humanism, culminating religiously in the 
“Reformation.” There is a tendency in some quarters to forget that 
the first major war (literally speaking) against heretics in western 
Christendom itself was largely fought before Thomas Aquinas was 
born, and that the Inquisition was formally organized when he was a 
mere child. In other quarters we find conveniently ignored the fact 
that the claims of the first Protestant churches to the right to con- 
trol and use the authority of the state were not behind those of the 
Church of Rome (in spite of the doctrine of cuius regio eius religio). 


obvious example of terms which have very little concrete, objective, descriptive mean- 
ing, but which are heavily freighted with emotional or “honorific” connotation of that 
indirect and “underhanded” sort which makes them especially valuable for the purpose 
of suggesting approval or casting aspersion in the most effective way because one's 
literal purport is something very different. It is another elementary principle of psy- 
chological technique to exploit the prestige value of such terms to the utmost. What 
one might really mean in a descriptive sense by referring to another person as “intellec- 
tual” or “anti-intellectual” is a philosophical problem too large for discussion here. But 
it seems in order to mention two possible points of view. One of these would measure 
intellectuality by the confidence and tenacity with which an individual holds his 
opinions, and the energy and assiduity with which he impresses them on others as 
ultimate and absolute truth. We might fittingly refer to this as the theological point 
of view, the view that identifies one's opinions and judgments with the opinions and 
judgments of God. In less high-flown terms, intellectuality would be measured by the 
strength of the individual's urge to teach. The other view would measure it by the dis- 
position and anxiety to learn rather than by the effort to teach. It is surely obvious that 
the two norms or tests are largely conflicting and will tend to yield results in accord with 
practically inverse rating scales. In fact, if anxiety to learn is accepted as a norm, the 
urge to teach must be accounted one of the most immoral propensities of human nature. 
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We owe our religious freedom, and all other freedom along with it, 
to the fact that no one church has been able to get and keep control 
of the state, i.e., to theological disunity or "chaos." But real free- 
dom came only with the relative eclipse of religious by secular inter- 
ests. (It has been observed that tolerance contains nine parts of 
apathy to one of brotherly love.) 

It should really be superfluous to argue the case in historical terms. 
For it is obvious on general grounds that there are three theoretically 
possible relations between organized religion and the political order. 
First, the church may be an auxiliary and an arm of the state; i.e., 
the state is really the church, or the church one of its departments, 
as in the Greco-Roman world. This is the situation among primitive 
peoples and in the world of history generally, with Christianity and 
a few other religions as partial exceptions. The second possibility is 
the converse of the first, but not materially different. The church is 
the state. This is the general state of affairs, with variations, and 
modified especially by the role of the prophets, in the Hebrew King- 
doms, as also and much more so in Islam. It corresponds to the 
claims of the historical Christian churches, for the most part, to ap- 
proximately the extent that they have been in a position to assert 
them. Ultimately, there is not much difference between these first 
two positions, since both mean the effective unification of the reli- 
gious and the political authority, and the difference between a 
church-state and a state-church tends to be rather nominal. This 
situation seems to be fundamentally “natural” to the human race, 
and the tendency of the modern European world to revert to it is per- 
haps the most conspicuous trend of the times—notably in Germany, 
but with both Russia and Italy moving in the same direction. The 
anomaly presented by the modern European world, in which in 
practically every battle both the opposing armies have been led into 
action by the same God and a similar assortment of priesthoods, 
could hardly endure permanently. 

The third possibility is that of a complete “separation of church 
and state,” making the state supreme and leaving religion and 
church organization a matter of free individual choice. Religion be- 
comes a matter of the “free competition” of any and every sect, posi- 
tion or propaganda, or leader or crank, which, or who, is able to se- 
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cure a following. On one hand; this is the only position or situation 
which is really in accord with the social philosophy of liberalism, 
though the United States is the only important country which has 
at all consistently adopted and maintained it in a fairly thorough- 
going interpretation. On the other hand, such religious competition 
—which is the only possible alternative to a religious monopoly 
based on force (meaning political compulsion, meaning the police 
and the army and navy)—undoubtedly presents features which not 
unnaturally suggest the terms “chaos” and “chaotic,” as used by our 
proponents of some “unifying principle.” 


We seem at length to have reached a point where it is possible to 
sum up, to state the issues briefly, and to indicate the lines along 
which intelligent discussion is—and is not—possible. The negative 
view, the line along which discussion is obviously impossible, may be 
briefly disposed of, beginning with the observation that it is the posi- 
tion taken in the book under review, by both parties to the debate. 
The obvious way to close discussion once for all and force an appeal 
to the arbitrament of physical power, a struggle to the death be- 
tween partisans of dogmas, is to make the issue that oi unifying edu- 
cation and culture on the basis of theology. Or metaphysics! For 
as soon as anyone seriously started to make metaphysics a ‘“‘unify- 
ing principle,” the difference between the two concepts, which is one 
of traditional mode of treatment and not one of principle, would dis- 
appear; metaphysics would become a theology, outright. The essen- 
tial difference is that metaphysicians have not generally insisted on 
“unifying” others of divergent views with themselves, as a condition 
of allowing them to live. 

One feels like apologizing to the “intelligent reader” for remark- 
ing explicitly that the first step in any such a program of unification 
is to “unify” theology itseli—or metaphysics, which would be the 
same thing to the extent that it became “unified.” Since, as already 
observed (and it is another commonplace), anyone who chooses to 
do so is free to organize his education around theology or meta- 
physics, under the existing free (and *'chaotic") educational system 
—the issue, from the standpoint of education, is not theology or 
metaphysics but compulsory theology or metaphysics, previously 
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subjected to a process of compulsory unification. The reasons why 
the proponents avoid any specific mention of these obvious facts 
have been sufficiently developed above. It would be contrary to the 
elementary principles of effective salesmanship and propaganda. 
(Undoubtedly the most effective salesmen and propagandists are 
not too explicitly conscious of these principles.) 

But behind all this smoke-screen of propaganda and conscious or 
unconscious quest of power, there is a real and terribly vital issue. If 
this is correctly stated in general terms and free from demagogic and 
question-begging formulation, the reviewer will be found in complete 
agreement with the debaters. Civilized or peaceful social life cer- 
tainly presupposes like-mindedness on some political-ethical funda- 
mentals. And it is just as clear that the production of this funda- 
mental like-mindedness is one of the necessary functions of educa- 
tion, at all levels and by whatever agencies conducted; perhaps it is 
its most essential function. (We assume that education may have 
functions as well as be an end in itself.) Recognition of this truth 
raises two further questions, which determine the next steps in any 
systematic and truth-seeking inquiry. The first of these problems 
is to determine the field of subject matter on which general agree- 
ment is necessary for the preservation and promotion of ordered 
civilization and of culture in the largest and best sense. The second 
question is that of the most suitable means for achieving agreement 
in the area of belief marked out by the results of the first inquiry. 
These questions cannot of course be taken up in detail here. But a 
few observations, all at the level of the obvious, may be set down. 

The first observation is that the first thing or point on which peo- 
ple have to agree in order to live together in tolerable peace and 
harmony—in particular, to form an effective political unit—is the 
drawing of the boundaries of the field in which it is necessary to 
agree! The existence of any political or legal order presupposes a 
generally accepted demarcation of the line of division of the field of 
conduct between those matters in which individuals are free to do as 
they please and those matters which are to be regulated by law or 
are to be taken out of the hands of individuals entirely and dealt 
with by agencies of the group itself, i.e., its political organs. This 
agreement does not have to be direct and explicit; but at a minimum 
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fortunately it must be recognized in the first place that “idealism” 
in the form of any species of historical dialectic (which covers most of 
the forms that have so far achieved any general recognition and sup- 
port) is just as bad and, indeed, practically no different! Hegelian 
idealism has in fact been the spiritual mother of both Marxist com- 
munism and fascist totalitarianism, the two great movements which 
now most directly threaten to engulf and destroy what modern 
western Europeans have called "civilization." (Theological totali- 
tarianism or “unification” is not nearly such an imminent danger.) 
On the other hand, such “civilization” as has been developed in 
the modern world, the only known high civilization not based on 
slavery, lives under the aegis precisely of utilitarian individualism. 
This seems illogical, to the present writer, as it apparently does to 
Drs. Brown and Hutchins. But this is just another phase of the 
fundamental mystery just mentioned; of the relation or lack of rela- 
tion between religious or philosophical professions and the empirical 
character and conduct of men. It seems to be a fact, however dis- 
tressing to the academic mind, that institutions and their changes, 
and the relations among human phenomena in general, are not very 
logical in the sense in which some philosophers (including the present 
reviewer) like to understand the term. Admittedly it would appeal 
to the sense of logic or of aesthetic symmetry, to proceed to the uni- 
fication of whatever needs unification (if anything does) in our edu- 
cation and culture “from the beginning," by unifying theology and 
religion. But in a realistic view that is certainly the last form of uni- 
ty that will be achieved, and it is the field in which any direct seri- 
ous effort at unification would set men at one another's throats. 
Similarly mysterious and apparently illogical is the actual role 
of "Christianity" in the moral and cultural history of the countries 
and peoples which have in general professed it. That Europe had 
its “Dark Ages," its high-medieval cultural efflorescence, its Renais- 
sance and Reformation, and its development of “modernism,” all 
under the aegis of Christianity should be enough to say on that 
point. Christianity has explicitly meant literally everything, in 
politics and in private life—feudalism, despotism, democracy; peace 
and war; persecution and toleration, humanitarianism and ruthless 
predation, freedom and slavery. (It is still cited in favor of slavery 
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in our own South, by people with college degrees.) “Fascism” is 
officially Christian in Italy and officially more or less anti-Christian 
in Germany. Marxism has been more consistently anti-Christian in 
its professions, but conspicuous among current movements is the 
growth of a Christian Marxism—incomprehensible as the phenome- 
non is. We defy any student of history and of culture to state and to 
defend any intelligent meaning of “Christian civilization," or of the 
statement that any particular civilization is or is not, or was or was 
not, “Christian.” If the superintelligent visitor from Mars were 
asked to survey either the acts or the professions, to say nothing of 
both, of all the people who have called themselves and have been 
called Christian, and to give any definition of the word, we are sure 
that he would be “‘stumped.” Christianity means membership in a 
group which agrees in calling itself Christian, or it is simply a word 
for whatever is considered good or worthy by people who have been 
brought up to call themselves Christians and their morality Chris- 
tian, whatever its content may happen to be. 

Only rarely, and then accidentally because of the use of telltale 
words, could one know through overhearing a serious conversation 
on any nonreligious topic between persons of equal cultivation what 
religion either of them adhered to, or whether they adhered to the 
same religion or to different ones or to any at all. And no historical 
analysis can disclose, with any certainty whatever, what influence 
Christianity exerted on European history—whether it hastened or 
retarded the decline of classical civilization, or the abolition of serf- 
dom or of slavery, or the growth of humanitarianism, or any other 
important historical change. The church obstructed the growth of 
science about as much as it could, but how much did it amount to? 
Much of what Christians habitually and uncritically praise as Chris- 
tian (for “theological” reasons) certainly owes more to Islam, and 
still more of it owes still more to commercialism, which among Chris- 
tian authorities is hardly considered more Christian than Moham- 
medanism itself.” 


u Many thoughtful Christians have sadly expressed views similar to that of a 
recent Moslem writer: “It is one of the ironies of history that by a succession of acci- 
dents Christianity became the professed religion of just those nations which in all their 
dearest practices were farthest from its teachings." From Islam in the World, by Ali 
Zaki; quoted in a review by Hans Kohn, Annals of Political and Social Science, Autumn, 
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So much as to what people do not agree about or need to agree 
about. The positive phase of the problem, the field of belief in which 
unity is necessary or important, is a far more disconcerting topic on 
which to be called upon to say something. We “must” agree on the 
fundamental principles of ethics, as embodied in the political con- 
stitution and the laws. And, roughly speaking, western European 
civilization in the nineteenth century did agree; it accepted the 
ethical-political doctrine of “liberalism,” in politics, economics, and 
religion—freedom to vote and to seek and hold office; freedom in 
production, exchange, and consumption; and freedom of worship, of 
churchmembership, and of preaching. This agreement does not now 
seem to have been extremely "intelligent," particularly as to the 
general confidence which was felt in the permanent and increasing 
dominance of liberal principles. But it was unquestionably and in- 
comparably beyond the thirteenth century unity in the breadth and 
soundness of its foundations in intellectual conviction, and it may 
prove to have been little different from the latter in being inherently 
unstable and short-lived. Our present century, in its intellectual- 
moral-political “chaos” resembles the fourteenth and several fol- 
lowing centuries! But the people of those transitional centuries 
could not turn the clock back to the thirteenth and would not have 
wished to do so. And the twentieth century cannot go back to the 
nineteenth, to say nothing of the Middle Ages. Indeed, the greatest 
danger on our horizon, the most serious menace to all our higher 
values, is that we seem to be moving toward a new position of sta- 
bility much more like that of the Middle Ages than that of the nine- 
teenth century. 

It is particularly unfortunate, but none the less true, that the re- 
ligion most generally professed in Western civilization seems to have 
little to contribute toward unification on an intellectual basis in the 
matters on which agreement is necessary. No distinctive and con- 


1938, p. 317. See also “Religion by Contraries: A Conversation in Peking," by Edwin 
R. Embree, Atlantic Monthly, November, 1930. 

A fuller discussion would have to recognize that the relationships between any two 
of the four entities, philosophical world-view, theological creed, religious practice, and 
mor al belief and practice, are equally mysterious. An English writer whose name I have 
forgotten has exhorted his countrymen to stand by the established church “because it is 
the chief bulwark between us and Christianity.” 
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cretely intelligible meaning can apparently be found in the concept of 
Christian ethics. This is largely true, even in personal relations. And 
as to political ethics—the “right” form and content of laws and con- 
stitutions—we are forced to the conclusion that “Christianity,” in 
any defensible definition of the word, has very little to say. The con- 
cept of “love” (caritas, &yårn) can be defined as an ideal in such terms 
that it would contribute much to the solution of some problems of 
social organization, in the “static” view; but little or nothing to 
those which are ultimately crucial. For the heart of the political 
problem is compulsion (to change or not to change), i.e., under what 
circumstances, and by whom, and how, “‘force’’ is to be employed, 
to prevent or to coerce. “Love” is doubtless a necessary prerequisite 
to answering this question, but it certainly does not answer it and 
often seems to complicate it fully as much as it helps toward a solu- 
tion. For example, love is not typically, though of course it is some- 
times, deficient in the attitude of parents toward their children; but 
it does not go far in furnishing guidance as to what to do in “raising” 
children properly. When we consider that force logically includes 
most persuasion, the magnitude of the problem in comparison with 
our feeble theoretical-ethical resources seems almost appalling. The 
inanity of pretending that the reality or the necessity of force can 
be ignored or blown away by preaching love is as evident as the diffi- 
culty of the intellectual problem which is actually presented. The 
major political problems call for facing the question of the type of 
civilization which is being built for the distant future. And it is im- 
possible to stretch the meaning of “love” to a point where it could 
shed any appreciable light on such issues. 

The practical meaning of stating any real question in theological 
terms is directly to remove it from the sphere and the possibility of 
genuine, intelligent, truth-seeking, discussion. All that we can know 
about the opinions and wishes of God is clearly an inference from 
human data and our human answers to human problems. No propo- 
` sition about what God knows or thinks or wants is available as a 
major premise for the reverse process of inference, as to what we 
should think or what we should do in any situation. In the nature of 
the case an attempt to state our problems in this form can at best 
only befog the issue, and it quite naturally leads to dogmatism and 
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the attitude that discussion itself is immoral, that the opposition is 
either stupid or corrupt. If, as we have seen, an academic liberal 
such as Dr. Brown is led into explicit confession of this attitude, 
what can we expect from those who would control any serious gen- 
eral movement to unify education and culture on the basis of a uni- 
fied theology! 

Moreover, much the same must be said of any other explicit move- 
ment for unification. Even if the sage suggestion or the scolding ex- 
hortation to men to “agree” instead of disagreeing did not so largely 
and inevitably mean at bottom “agree with me"—as it does to the 
extent of about 99 per cent, and the more so the more vehemently - 
or naively it is preached and the more carefully what "I" think is 
concealed—the natural effect of such preaching would still be to ac- 
centuate and to impassion disagreement. 'The only possible or truly 
honest road to agreement is to get the truth and state it clearly and 
dispassionately—beginning by correctly separating the field in which 
men ought to agree from what is rightly a matter of taste and judg- 
ment. And that is what every sincere "intellectual" is already do- 
ing, or should be doing, if he is not—instead (we may remark) of 
either storming or cooing around the lot abont “chaos” versus 

“unity” in the abstract. 

What the propaganda represented by Drs. Brown and Hutchins 
obviously means in political terms is a theocratic-ecclesiastical dicta- 
torship. Which way a man of good will should vote if forced to ` 
choose between secular and ecclesiastical dictatorship is a question 
which this reviewer would not undertake to answer for anyone else. 
Certainly it is a highly defensible, as well as a commonly accepted, 
view that the worst features of the European dictatorships are large- - 
' ly to be explained by their having so much the character of religious 
movements. And it is a universally recognized fact, however sad or 
repugnant the general philosophical implications and all that it indi- 
cates about human nature, that those who are actuated by religious _ 
motives are the most ruthless of all people in the use of power, most 
intolerant of divergent opinion and action, most certain that any 
opposition is merely a symptom of incompetence or of corruption 
through self-interest. The characteristic position of religious re- 
formers or of defenders of religious authority is that the end justifies 
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the means; and the end necessarily is, in the first place, to get power 
into the right hands or to keep it there, as the case may be. And it 
would be absolutely pointless to argue or to protest against this. 
It is logical and inevitable and, from the standpoint of the ultimate 
premises of the people in question, altogether right. It is unthink- 
able that anyone who is convinced that he knows and speaks for the 
opinions and wishes of God should do otherwise. With such people, 
in the nature of the case, there can be no compromise; for them it 
must be all-power or impotence, and the society in which they oper- 
ate must choose between these alternatives. Religious motives and 
political facts being what they are, this is an unescapable feature of 
the political problem. The more “sincere” any person is who seeks 

_to exercise leadership under theological auspices of any sort, the 
more absolutistic he must be in his insistence that his opinions and 
judgments must prevail and the more scrupulously unscrupulous in 
the methods he will use to make them prevail. And all who dis- 
agree must treat him accordingly, whatever their own sentiments or 
ideals may be. 

The “theory” of theological-ecclesiastical politics is that of gov- 
ernment by saints, an “oligarchy of the good." This, admittedly, 
“sounds well"—until one looks at it critically in the light of history 
or of common sense! From the latter point of view what needs to be 
said about it was adequately stated in two words by Bertrand Rus- 
sell, in a recent lecture at the University of Chicago: It is “simply 
childish.” And Lord Russell went on to say essentially the same 
thing in historical terms, remarking that this political theory went 
into abeyance in the European world before the nineteenth century, 
but that it has recently been revived by Messrs. Mussolini, Stalin, 
and Hitler.’ Unfortunately, the doctrine is not childish enough not 
to be dangerous, or the human race is too childish, beginning with 


15 While this review was in press, the writer has read Lord Russell’s book, Power 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1938). The substance of the statement in the text may be 
found on p. 274., Enough might easily be quoted from the book to double the length of 
the review—especially from chapter iv, on “Priestly Power." Many things in the book 
also provoke disagreement (as the writer expects to point out in a review of it). It is 
impossible to refer to chapter iv without mentioning the “‘obvious partisanship” and 
incitement to partisanship of what is said (p. 72) about the “obvious partisanship” of 
the United States Supreme Court. 
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university presidents and venerable professors of theology, as the 
case may be put. Certainly, the first task of any honest intellectual 
and well-wisher of civilization, in his political life, is to do his utmost 
to prevent political and social questions from being formulated in 
theological terms. 

And in educational policy the same rule applies, if possible, even 
more obviously and pointedly. Between believing by faith and be- 
lieving on intellectual grounds there is an impassable gulf, and the 
first principle of intellectual morality is to keep it sacred against any 
attempt to cross it. The essential reason is that truth is itself a reli- 
gion (in spite of the silly, hard-boiled pose of many scientists— 
where would science be in the hands of charlatans?), and its deity is 
as jealous as any. Knowledge and belief must also be honest in recog- 
nizing their own limits, and desire and hope may go beyond the evi- 
dence. But belief may not; and from the standpoint of the truth- 
seeker, the confounding of hope or desire with belief is at once the 
primal error and root of error, the major heresy and the unpardon- 
able sin. 

In the field of educational theory and policy the most important 
and most certain principle is that it doesn’t really make a terrible 
lot of difference anyway—and it is a most reassuring thought, after 
any considerable reading of educational theorizing or propaganda 
for "reform"! What formal, institutional education can do to the 
character of a culture or the course of history is rather narrowly lim- 
ited, and this is especially true of universities; and again, fortunately 
so. Under nearly any organization, or none at all, most of those who 
really want education and are educable (and who are economically 
free to spend the necessary time and effort) will get educated, and 
most of the others will not. It is chiefly in between, with those who 
are neither very good educational material nor very bad, that the 
institution and its curriculum make a considerable difference. This 
does not mean that we should not do our utmost to do the best we 
can, and most of us are doing that—in spite of aspersions about tra- 
ditional-mindedness and vested interests. (Administration and the- 
ology are presumably immune to those and all similar accusations, 
pure beyond reproach.) 

Speaking for one, I feel less confidence in ambitious educational 
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programs, theories, and principles the longer I work at the craft.” 
What is wrong with educational theories is, I think, especially that 
there is so much truth in all of them; for this means that no one the- 
ory can be true in any sense which keeps the others from being about 
equally so. The principle which seems to me to have most merit was 
formulated by the great American philosopher Josh Billings in ap- 
proximately the following words: “It’s not ignorance that does the 
biggest damage, it’s knowin’ so derned much that ain’t so.” And if 
a somewhat philosophic gloss is permissible, it would be to the effect 
that a lot of what highly educated people "know" is not so much 
false as it is lacking in any definite intelligible sense. Here, surely, is 
work for higher education; but, just as surely, theology is the last 
medicine to be recommended for this ailment.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


COMMENTS 


I appreciate the courtesy of the editor of the American Journal of Sociology 
in giving me space to make such comments as I may desire on Mr. Knight’s re- 
view of my book, The Case for Theology in ihe University. At the same time the 
request somewhat embarrasses me. Two conditions are indispensable for profita- 
ble discussion: that there should be a clear understanding of the thesis to be 
discussed and such agreement as to the facts that are relevant as to make dis- 
cussion profitable. Neither of these conditions is fulfilled in Professor Knight’s 
review. 

When I undertook to state the case for theology as a unifying principle for the 
modern university, I was careful to define the sense in which I used the word. I 
defined theology as “the philosophy of the Christian religion,” or, in other 
words, “‘the sum of the attempts to use the clue which Christian faith provides 
to bring unity and consistency into men’s thought of the universe.” Professor 
Knight cannot have read this definition, for he attributes to me a view of the- 


36 T have worked at it for over twenty-five years—longer than some, at least, of those 
who are most vehement in preaching radical departures. And on the basis of my own 
experience and observation I should expect enthusiasm for educational revolution to 
show a considerable inverse correlation with the number of crops of examination papers 
the individual bad read. 

VU Tf the aim of educational reform is to combat the vogue of crude physical natural- 
ism and inculcate a more spiritual conception of the cosmos, logic and experience com- 
bine in suggesting more emphasis on physics—at the opposite pole from theology. In 
this, to be sure, there might be danger of too much of a good thing. For many of the 
great physicists have not been content with believing in “God” but have gone on to 
accept and propagate belief in various kinds of “spooks” as well. 
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ology which I expressly repudiate as out of place in the modern university. He 
assumes ,that I wish to impose on the university “a universal and compulsory ' 
theology” similar to that which the Roman church (or, for that matter, our 
Puritan fathers) tried to impose in the days when they controlled the power of 
the state. He is good enough to say that in making this proposal I am uncon- 
scious of the logic of my own reasoning, but that is its inevitable implication. 
My suggestion must, therefore, be resisted by the “entire liberal educational 
world” of which he constitutes himself the spokesman. 

It is indeed somewhat surprising to one who in his own time has been at- 
tacked as a dangerous radical by representatives of the type of theology Pro- 
fessor Knight condemns to find himself in the position of a spokesman for the 
reaction. Surely it is not necessary to inform anyone who has even bowing ac- 
quaintance with theology as it is taught in our best progressive seminaries that 
it uses the comparative method which the reviewer rightly regards as alone 
worthy of the “genuine truth-seeker,” and that it finds this entirely consistent 
with the personal acceptance of the type of philosophy which I commend to 
those responsible for educational policy as worthy of consideration. 

The real issue between myself and my reviewer is that he assumes that 
theology, because of its practical aim and ecclesiastical connection, is so hope- 
lessly committed to unscientific assumptions and unethical methods of pro- 
cedure that all lovers of truth should have nothing to do with it, whereas I have 
found in the study of theology a liberalizing discipline which has so broadened 
my knowledge, enlarged my sympathy, and unified my thinking that I crave for 
others the opportunity (largely denied them by the modern university) of mak- 
ing the intellectual contacts which this study provides. 

One further point deserves brief comment. Professor Knight assumes that 
because there is no single uniform Christian theology it is “palpably false" to 
speak of a Christian philosophy, whereas I have found that the use of the com- 
parative method, which Professor Knight so rightly commends, can lead me to 
no other conclusion. Underlying all the differences to which he rightly calls at- 
tention there are certain fundamental convictions found in every school of 
Christian theology which differentiate it from the types with which I have con- 
trasted it—eastern quietism and militant imperialism. I believe that these con- 
victions form the only rational basis for a democratic society and therefore for 
that academic “freedom” in whose name Professor Knight would repudiate 
theology. I do not deny that Christian theologians who, like other men, love 
power and entertain prejudice have often acted in the way that my reviewer 
condemns, but this is no more true of theologians than of any other group of men 
who love power and entertain prejudice. It has been true of doctors, of lawyers, 
and of politicians as well. The difference is that, in acting in this way, Christians 
are false to the principles of their own religion as set forth in the teaching of 
Jesus and the classical literature of early Christianity. 

It is, perhaps, not surprising in view of some chapters in Christian history 
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that Professor Knight should have reached the conclusion that "5t is absolutely 
impossible to discuss theology without more or less hopelessly violating" the 
canons of the truth-seeker “because in this field they are hopelessly in conflict." 
I might remark that “absolutely impossible" is a word which it behooves the 
scientist to use with caution when dealing with a question of fact. Here I can 
only give my own personal experience. For more than a generation I have been 
a teacher in a school of Christian theology where candidates for the ministry of 
many churches have studied side by side under teachers of different commun- 
ions. They have not found it difficult to carry on their studies under these con- 
ditions with mutual consideration and self-respect, because they have been 
conscious of common convictions which united them across difference. I ven- 
ture to believe that the combination of tolerance and faith which I have found 
among many of my theological colleagues might, with advantage, be imitated 
by some teachers in universities who, in the name of science, are building up a 
militant orthodoxy which does not think it worth while to investigate facts in 
fields alien from their own before pronouncing condemnatory judgment. 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The position taken by Mr. Knight in respect to the discussion in hand so 
closely coincides with my own, in general and in particular, and is described 
with such precision and good temper that I feel unable to add anything to it. 
Anything that I could say would be merely illustrative or collateral. Yet for 
the sake of going on record in what I believe to be an important cause, I venture 
to append a few reflections which, I hope, are pertinent and material. 

First of all, I should like to emphasize Mr. Knight’s point that unity in 
theological or metaphysical opinion—where it nominally prevails—produces 
no unanimity with reference to the major issues of social, economic, or political 
life, all of which are relevant to the task of keeping society going on any level 
of civilization. The theologians of no Christian denomination, large or small, can 
deliver a unanimous verdict on any single question now vexing American so- 
ciety, from the rehabilitation of railways to the proper form of social-security 
legislation and practice. Rather generally in history the theologians have gone 
along with the ruling powers and have been careful about disturbing Caesar’s 
meat as long as Caesar is fairly tolerant in matters of “faith” and endowments. 

In the course of many years I have personally been interested in a number of 
“causes,” scattered from workmen’s compensation to old age pensions. Re- 
specting all the controverted issues with which I have been associated, I have 
found Catholic and Protestant clergymen arrayed for and against specific 
propositions. John Dewey and John A. Ryan are at opposite poles in matters 
metaphysical and theological, but they have often been lined up together on 
questions of labor relations and social legislation. It is a safe guess that no free 
thinker in America has said such bitter things against Father Ryan as some 
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priests of his own faith have. The fact that men will stand up and recite 
a metaphysical or theological creed in unison does not mean that they will re- 
frain from doing one another to death the next day over matters of mundane 
interest—or, in fact, over nothing at all, except possibly lust for biological exer- 
cise. Hence, if we want peace, the good life, and civilized intercourse, theological 
and metaphysical unity does not appear to offer much promise. 

If doubts still linger, it seems to me that they can be laid by reference to the 
Middle Ages whose “learning” we are to “restore.” In that little corner of the 
earth called western Europe, theological unity was the general rule for many 
centuries. Although men agreed on the unity, they were almost constantly en- 
gaged in civil wars or wars on their neighbors. If theological unity produces 
social unity, how did it happen that Europe did not have that unity in the 
Middle Ages? Will the restoration of the seven liberal arts in our colleges unite 
Republicans, Democrats, Socialists, Communists, Agrarians, and the economic 
royalists? In my opinion Bertrand Russell’s words apply here: it is simply 
childish to expect any such outcome from verbalism of any kind. 

In the second place, I should like to draw attention to the fact that Western 
civilization—called Christian more by courtesy than with respect for facts— 
suffers from an overweening conceit in imagining itself to be the whole world. 
Owing to the possession of more powerful weapons for killing men, women, and 
children, Western governments have long been able to dictate to, if not domi- 
nate, the overwhelming majority of mankind outside the Christian pale; but 
that should not be allowed to obscure the fact that there are more than a billion 
people in Asia and outlying islands who are not even nominal Christians and 
that some of them have highly developed systems of theology or metaphysics 
that do not square with any one of the various Christian systems available to 
us. Nor did I find, after spending a season in the Balkans, that Moslems or 
Eastern Orthodox believers in that part of Europe are in a mood to join any of 
the schools now contending for mastery in western Europe or the Western 
Hemisphere. If we are to insist upon theological or metaphysical unity, how 
are we going to conduct our foreign relations, assuming that we can settle our 
domestic disputes by verbal incantations? 

Yet Mr. Knight is right when he says that we need a certain agreement on 
some social and ethical principles to keep society going. It seems to me, then, 
that it would be more useful, in terms of social order and the good life, to con- 
centrate our talents on discovering these principles and expounding them than 
to seek an escape from issues that vex us by taking flight into the realm of 
theological or metaphysical authoritarianism. 

CHARLES A. BEARD 
New MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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REJOINDER 


Inresponse to the editor's invitation, I will try again, briefly, to make it clear 
that the difference in position between Dr. Brown and myself is largely a matter 
of words, but that in human activities names are tremendously important. So 
far from having any objection to the teaching of what Dr. Brown calls “the- 
ology,” I should be only delighted to have as many students as would willingly 
do so enrol in courses of the type which he describes. But, to begin with, the 
students themselves will not do it if the work is called “theology”! And my own 
statement does not mean the abatement by one jot or tittle of my opposition to 
“unifying education” under the banner of theology, or metaphysics, or any ban- 
ner except the free and honest pursuit of truth in all fields of relevant knowledge. 
It is, indeed, necessary to profitable discussion, as Dr. Brown observes, that there 
should be a clear understanding of the thesis by both parties; and also, agree- 
ment as to the facts that are relevant. I am not ignorant of the fact that the- 
ology is being taught, in a few instances, in the manner and spirit which he de- 
scribes. But neither is he ignorant, I am sure, of what the great bulk of “Chris- 
tians" think of such proceedings—or the great bulk of those who have some 
knowledge of what is actually going on, notably the majority of the "clergy" 
(of various cloths). My use of the word “absolutely” was inadvertent, a yield- 
ing to the temptation of overemphasis in argument; I have taken advantage of 
the reminder to change it to "definitely." 

Naturally, I highly appreciate the indorsement and commendation of my 
essay by Charles A. Beard. I only wish that a similar agreement between him 
and myself could be counted on in connection with other great issues which are 


“burning” at this hour. 
FRANK H. KNIGHT 


RACIAL AND NATIONAL INTERMARRIAGE 
IN A BRAZILIAN CITY 


SAMUEL HARMAN LOWRIE 


ABSTRACT 


Brazil is one of the largest, if not the largest, melting-pot of the races. Yet few 
scientifically dependable studies have been made of the process of mixture as it takes 
place in that country. Three samples drawn from as many classes in one of the several 
population sections of Brazil show definite differentiation by color (1) among the Bra- 
zilians of Brazilian descent and (2) in the marriages of the foreign-born and their 
Brazilian-born children. The evidence indicates that in this section racial antagonism 
and discrimination exist and that interracial mixture is limited very largely to the lower 
classes and to illicit relationships. 


BRAZIL, A RACIAL MELTING-POT 


Someone has said that the United States is the melting-pot of the 
nations, Brazil of the races. Certainly the amalgamating process 
within the two nations does differ in the elements involved and in 
the attitudes toward it. 

The United States has received in relation to population a larger 
proportion of immigrants in the past century, but most of them were 
relatively closely akin to us racially. In the South and more re- 
cently in some of the northern cities, crossing between the white 
and black races has occurred. More characteristic of the remainder 
of the country has been the absorption of European stocks which are 
. subracial divisions of the. white race. Much has been made of the 
shift in immigration from northern to southern and eastern Europe 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century; yet both racially 
and culturally the shift was relatively minor—within the same race 
and within the same general culture area. The Indians had for the 
most part been killed out, and the number of Orientals who have 
come to our shores is, in comparison with our population, exceed- 
ingly small. Intermixture among us has therefore been largely with- 
in the white race, except in restricted areas where negroes are a part 
of the population. 

In contrast, Brazil has been the scene of the mixture of all three 
of the races. Unlike the North American settlers, the original Portu- 
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guese colonists mixed with the aborigines. The Indians were conse- 
quently not destroyed but continue to be an element in the popula- 
tion, in part through mixture with the Portuguese, in part through 
crossing with negroes, and in part unmixed. The importation of 
slaves from Africa for approximately half a century longer than into 
the United States made negroes a larger proportion of the Brazilian 
population than they were here when importation stopped. With 
the abolition of slavery the influx of Europeans gave diversity to the 
white element in the centers of immigrant settlement. Still more re- 
cently the Japanese have added complexity to the situation in the 
state in which most of them have settled. 

Scientific studies of the amalgamating process in Brazil are few 
in number. The anthropologists have made some headway in meas- 
uring the physical types in parts of the population, and one study - 
has been made of the racial composition of recruits for the Brazilian 
army.’ Gilberto Freyre? has also unearthed a great mass of material 
concerning the conditions and effects of racial crossing in the north- 
eastern states. Objective study of how racial attitudes have affected 

'intermixture in the centers of heavy immigration is for the most 
part wanting. 

The present article describes the race and class differentiation 
actually found by three recent inquiries to exist in the city most af- 
fected by immigration. In this area intermixture has been primarily 
between the old Brazilian stock, part of it white and part of it black, 
and the immigrant groups that have entered in the past seventy 
years. Japanese are to be found in the city, but they have not been 
there long enough to appear, by the methods of analysis employed, 
as a very significant factor in amalgamation. Comparison of these 

_ inquiries shows (1) that in this section of Brazil class differentiation 
is related to color differences, (2) that intermarriage between the old 
Brazilian and the new immigrant stocks is hindered by racial and 
class prejudices, and (3) that the intermixture that takes place be- 
tween the races is most often illicit. 


. * Artur Lobo da Silva, “Anthropologia no exercito brasileiro,” Arquivo do museu 
nacional, Vol. XX X. (Rio de Janeiro, 1928). 
? Gilberto Freyre, Casa grande e senzala (Rio de Janeiro; 1936); Sobradas e mucambas 
(S&o Paulo, 1936); and Nordeste (Rio de Janeiro, 1937). 
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POPULATION ZONES IN BRAZIL 


Before describing these investigations, however, a word of caution 
is needed about a mistake common in popular discussion and at 
times even in studies that make some pretense of being scientific— 
ie., generalizations are made about Brzail as if it were the same in 
composition of population throughout its territory. Such procedure 
is as inaccurate as it would be to use the racial composition and pop- 
ulation problems of Mississippi to generalize for the whole of the 
United States. Actually, the population of Brazil and consequently 
the physical elements that take part in amalgamation vary from 
locality to locality, and the social conditions under which mixture 
occurs naturally differ with the cultural background of the popula- 
tion elements. l 

In addition to numerous subareas, the country falls into three 
grand areas in population, each with cultural antecedents as distinct 
as the racial. In the first zone—the Amazon Valley and the larger’ 
part of the interior of the nation—the population is predominantly 
Indian or Indian and white, mixed. The second zone, made up of the 
coastal states south of the Amazon down to Rio de Janeiro and the 
interior state of Minas Geraes, received the bulk of the slaves im- 
ported from Africa and witnessed much mixture between the white 
and black races. As one goes inland, Indian blood becomes more 
common, but predominantly this is the area of white and black mix- 
ture. Since it was the scene of early development and now has al- 
most two-thirds of the population of the country, it is the zone on 
the basis of which most generalizations are made about Brazil, par- 
ticularly those which assume or assert that the majority of the pop- 
ulation is mulatto. The third area, comprising the four southern 
states, is characterized by the very large proportion of immigrants 
received during the period of immigration. Since the great increase 
in population in this zone has accompanied immigration, the new 
stocks introduced are now a large factor in the population. Four- 
fifths or more of the people are classed as white. In this fraction is 
included the European element in the area before immigration on a 
large scale set in. This stock contains a definite Indian strain, and a 
part of it carries negro. blood in quantities so small that it can no 
longer be detected by the eye. The remainder of the population is 
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definitely mulatto or negro, with the exception of some two hundred 
thousand Japanese in a total population estimated at approximately 
twelve million. 

The most populous of the states in this last zone, the southern 
part of Brazil, is Sáo Paulo, estimated to have at the end of 1936 
some six million, eight hundred thousand inhabitants. To it have 
come considerably more than half the immigrants that have entered 
Brazil, giving it a total of almost two and a half million since 1870.3 
Practically all these have passed through the state capital, a city of 
more than a million that bears the same name as the state. As an 
important commercial and industrial center, it has attracted a large 
number of immigrants to settle in it. In 1920 the federal census re- 
ported the population to be 35 per cent foreign-born; in 1934 the 
state census found it to be 28 per cent foreign-born, 28 per cent 
native-born of foreign parents, and 11 per cent of mixed native and 
foreign parents.^ 


INQUIRIES CONCERNING AMALGAMATION 


In this city three investigations concerning mixture were made in- 
dependently in 1936 and 1937. Two of them had as objective the 
study of the nationality of the parents and grandparents of specific 
groups, the one of students of the University of São Paulo, the other 
of children registered in three recreational parks maintained by the 
municipality.5 The third investigation—of children born in the free 
wards of hospitals—was an anthropological study of a special type 
of birthmark, in which information concerning the nationality of 


3 Directoria geral de estatistica, Boletim commemoralivo da exposição nacional de 
1908 (Rio de Janeiro, 1908), pp. 82-85; Boletim do ministerio do trabalho, industria e com- 
mercio, Anno IIL, No. 32 (Rio de Janeiro, April, 1937), pp. 301-14; Boletim da directoria 
de terras, colonização e Immigragdo, No. 1 (S&o Paulo, October, 1937), pp. 33-52. Official 
figures include Brazilian migrants as immigrants. The term is here used in the usual 
scientific sense of migrants from one country to another. The numbers I give are there- 
fore somewhat smaller than those of official reports. 

4 Recenseamento do Brazil, 1920, Vol. IV, Part II, Tome II (Rio de Janeiro, 1928), 
p. 800, and Diario official do estado de São Paulo, March 24, 1938. 

5 Rafael Paula Souza, “Contribuição 4 etnologia paulista,” Revista do arquivo munici- 
pal de Süo Paulo, No. 31, pp. 95-105; “Biotypologia dos universitarios paulistas,” Re- 
vista de biologia e hygiene, VII, 25-40; and Lowrie, “Ascendencia das crianças dos par- 
ques infantis," Revista do arquivo municipal de São Paulo, No. 39, pp. 261-74; No. 4t; 
pp. 207278 and succeeding tables; and No. 43, p. 212. 
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parents and grandparents. was gathered incidentally.6 Examining 
physicians collected the information in the first two cases, directly 
from those examined in the university group, from mothers or guard- 
ians for the park registrants. The two university students who made 
the third inquiry obtained their data about ancestry from the 
mothers of the children they were studying. 

In all three investigations the same facts were secured concerning 
nationality, but tabulation was more detailed in the last two. The 
individuals studied were also classified by color by those who exam- 
ined them, and in addition the parents and grandparents of the hos- 
pital children were similarly classified on the basis of the statements 
of the mothers of the children. Since in every case examiners were 
Brazilians, the color classification is presumably about the same in 
each of the three groups—at least, whatever influences affected it 
were a part of the surrounding environment.’ 

The group of individuals studied, excluding the few foreign-born 
in two of the groups, consisted of 5ox university students, 1,624 park 
children, and 600 hospital babies. Since there were a few who were 
brothers and sisters, the number of families included was somewhere 
near twenty-seven hundred. This is not sufficient to permit whole- 
sale generalization, yet, for the type of information, it is consider- 
able. l 

A fact that greatly enhances the value of the data is that each of 
the three studies happens to refer to a relatively distinct social 
stratum. University students in Brazil come from the upper class of 
society to a larger degree than among us. The parks in which chil- 
dren were studied are located in working-class sections of the city 
and draw almost exclusively the offspring of laborers. Naturally, 
some children from indigent families are included, but their number 
is not large in a city that has no unemployment but a shortage of 
labor. On the other hand, children born in the charity wards of hos- 

6 Maria Stella Guimarães and Cecilia de Castro Silva, “Pesquisa sobre a mancha 
mongolica pigmentaria congenita na cidade de São Paulo,” Revista do arquivo municipal 
de São Paulo, No. 36, pp. 43-70. | 

7 Classification by-race in Brazil is on the basis of objective physical appearance. 


This method is compared with that in use in the United States in Lowrie, “O elemento 
negro na população de São Paulo,” Revista da arquivo municipal de São Paulo, No. 48, 


pp. 6-7. 
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pitals are from indigent or semi-indigent families and are thus a se- 
lected element in the lower classes. In a sense they are from the eco- 
nomically lowest class. 


COMPOSITION OF SAMPLES 


Whether the groups are representative of the classes from which 
they are drawn cannot be demonstrated, for want of data concerning 
the composition of the general population by classes. This, how- 
ever, is not as vital a point as might at first appear, for the most that 
can be expected in a study of this type is a discovery of marked tend- 
encies, and marked tendencies are likely to appear in any sample of a 
class not specifically chosen with a full knowledge of the facts to 
avoid them. For the same reason, whether the three groups are rep- 
resentative of the population in general is not of fundamental im- 
portance; if immigrant nationalities tend to marry Brazilians or if 
white and black races tend to segregate, it is likely to appear even in 
a small sample. 

How the three samples actually compare with the general popula- 
tion in nationality is shown in Table 1, in which they and the children 
born in the city of Sáo Paulo, 1920-33, are presented by national- 
ity of parents. Recorded births, of which there were 346,864 in the 
period, furnish the most reliable source of information concerning 
the nationality of the reproducing element in the city's population. 

Though the parents of no one of the three groups have the same 
percentage distribution by nationality as the general population— 
i.e., the children born in the city—the park registrants approach 
most closely to this norm in the percentage of Brazilian parents. 
Still, in the percentages of specific foreign nationalities this group is 
as far from representative as the other two. Especially are the pro- 
portions of Spanish and Syrians high, because of the location of two 
of the parks near the colonies these nationalities have formed. In 
all three samples the proportion of Portuguese is low. In the parks 
and probably in the hospitals this is due to their distribution 
around the periphery of the city—many of them are truck garden- 
ers. In the university their relative number is probably the result 
of the low esteem in which they, at least by reputation, hold educa- 
tion. 
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More important than these peculiarities is the fact that the Latin 
elements—including, of course, the Brazilian—overshadow all 


TABLE 1 
NATIONALITY OF PARENTS OF SPECIFIC GROUPS, CITY OF SAO PAULO 











Children Born University Registrants Children Born 
Nationality isl : Students in Parks E Croy 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
Brazilian: 
Father... oe eee eh 40^ E 51 68 
Mother................- Cy ne CC 58 78 
Both parents.......... 5I qt 54 73 
Portuguese: 
Father.............. Les i9g^- JMeeseswes 6 8 
Mother. ................ 13$ —— Jose x 4 5 
Both parents. ......... 17 4 5 7 
Ilalian: 
Fathers ii sonnerie 49. — ovS 16 6 
Mother. ...........suus. 13.- Ju er S 12 3 
Both parents. ......... 15 13 14 4 
Spanish: 
Father....... 2 eee | ee Comer iar 13 5 
Mother................. y ee ee oe 14 3 
Both parents. ......... 7 2 14. 4 
German: 
Fathers. cece cee esee Yo i [eioen I I 
Mother,................ I (ieeccxike [sx E Sagres I 
Both parents. ......... Xo — qecensef xev I H 
Syrian: 
FPather..2 beer E 22. sex II I 
Mothers oos Y o— hueepeereo 9 1 
Both parents. ......... 2 5 10 I 
Other: 
Father.................. $. Lowe exRo 2 Il 
Mother.......--.......+- 6. Jes exhu 3 9 
Both parents. ......... 7 5 2 10 


* Calculated from the annual publication, Annuario demographico do estado de São Paulo for the years 
1920-29 and from data furnished directly by the Serviço Sanitaria of the state of S&o Paulo for the other 
years. 

+ These miscellaneous nationalities are mostly European. Of the second and fourth groups the Japanese 
form x per cent; in the other two they make up less than 0.5 per cent. 


others. They constitute 90 per cent of the general population, 87- 
9o per cent of each of the three samples under analysis. Between the 
latter, the fundamental differentiating factor is the proportion of 
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foreign parents: 46 per cent for park registrants, in contrast to 29 
per cent for the university and 27 per cent for the hospital groups. 

'This differentiation becomes even sharper in the generation of 
grandparents. The Latin nationalities continue to form approxi- 
mately the same percentage of the whole in each group, with the 
proportion of the foreign Latin peoples naturally greater and of Bra- 
zilians correspondingly smaller. As a consequence, the distinction 
between them in the percentage of foreigners becomes more marked. 
Of the grandparents of the park registrants 79 per cent are foreign- 
ers, of the hospital babies, 52 per cent, and of the university stu- 
dents, 4o per cent. That is to say, the upper class of university stu- 
dents is most heavily Brazilian, that of the semidependent families 
of the babies of the charity wards is somewhat less so, and that of the 
laboring families from which the park registrants come is over- 
whelmingly foreign. 


RACE AND CLASS DIFFERENTIATION 


This differentiation takes on significance when the three groups 
are compared in color. Only 3 out of the 501 university students, or 
o.6 per cent, were classified as mulatto or negro, in spite of the fact 
that the proportion of Brazilian blood in this class gives the largest 
opportunity for such mixture. Even such a recent immigrant ele- 
ment as the Japanese has a larger number of descendants in the uni- 
versity, namely, 5. In contrast, 27 per cent of the semidependent 
children born in charity wards were colored, while their mothers re- 
ported that 34 per cent of them had a mulatto or negro parent or 
grandparent. Among the registrants in the parks 3 per cent were 
mulatto or negro. 

If the proportion of color in each group is compared with the per- 
centage of grandparents of Brazilian birth—i.e., those that had the 
possibility of transmitting colored blood—the fractional part of the 
Brazilian element which was negro or mulatto was approximately as 
follows: university students, zły; park registrants, +; and charity- 
ward babies, 4. 

In other words, there is very sharp differentiation by color ac- 
cording to class. The highest social group is almost free of visible 
marks of racial mixture, the working element shows a larger amount 
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of racial crossing, though the percentage is still relatively small, but 
the semidependent group is predominantly colored. Nor should em- 
phasis be placed upon the exactness of classification, though in each 
case it was made by individuals subject to the same environment 
and from the same social class. If, however, error from this cause 
reduced differences, the above figures understate the degree of dif- 
ferentiation. On the other hand, if it made differences larger than 
they in reality are, it was presumably because the upper-class indi- 
viduals who made the classification consciously or unconsciously 
allowed their action to be influenced by a desire to have the upper 
group appear whiter than it is. The very presence of any such psy- 
thological attitude would be an evidence of a degree of prejudice 
against mulattoes and negroes. If it were general in the population, 
it would itself be a factor in producing differentiation by color, more 
decidedly in the exclusive upper class, but to some degree in all social 
strata. 

It therefore appears that in the groups examined differentiation 
by class and color is an indisputable fact. Further, it is most improb- 
able that differentiation would be so marked in three more or less 
casual samples of the population, unless this differentiation is in 
some measure common in the population as a whole. 

This is not to assert that race is the sole cause of this differentia- 
tion. Race and class are both factors in the situation. Because ne- 
groes were imported as slaves, color in Brazil has historically been 
associated with the laboring class, and the association unquestion- 
ably continues today. The different origin of the upper and lower 
elements in the population would in any case give rise to a lighter 
upper and a darker lower class; but without a prejudice to hinder it, 
a larger infusion of color into the upper group would have been in- 
evitable. Further, the fact that the predominantly foreign working- 
class has a larger proportion of color than the more Brazilian upper 
group shows that it is prejudice, either of race or class, that keeps 
negro blood out of the upper stratum. Foreigners have made their 
way into the upper class—4o per cent of the grandparents of the 
Brazilian-born present generation were foreign-born—while negroes 
and mulattoes have had little success in rising similarly. 
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AMALGAMATION AND NATIONAL ORIGIN 

Analysis of intermarriage in such groups as these should be limited 
to those who have had some opportunity of association—i.e., to 
those sex unions formed within the country. Immigrants that arrive 
married cannot, unless they break or violate their marital bonds, 
take part in amalgamation. To include them in a study of the origin 
of a population is proper, but to do so in an analysis of intermarriage 
introduces an extraneous element and distorts the final results. 

However, in no one of the three investigations under discussion 
was information sought concerning the place of marriage of parents 
and grandparents. Under such circumstances, the alternative is to 
exclude all unions in which one or more of the mates was not a Brazil- 
ian by birth. This procedure errs in excluding marriages between 
the foreign-born on Brazilian soil, but it avoids fallacious compari- 
sons of assimilability between newly arrived immigrants and those 
who have been in the country a longer time. In spite of the fact that 
it is not entirely satisfactory, it seems more valid than the alterna- 
tive by which an indeterminate number of foreign marriages, vary- 
ing from nationality to nationality, is included. 

Since in the generation of grandparents the number of marriages 
that might be analyzed according to this method is too small to 
justify the undertaking, study is here limited to the intermarriage 
of parents. Further, the published data concerning university stu- 
dents do not permit determination of the matings in which indi- 
viduals born in Brazil took part. In the other two inquiries, in both 
of which I had access to the original data, 1,060 marriages of the 
park group and 492 of the hospital group involved one or more mates 
born in Brazil? The men and women that took part in these matings 
were classified according to ethnic stock into thirty-six classes to dif- 


8 On this point it seems to me that Bessie B. Wessel (“Ethnic Factors in the Popula- 
tion of New London, Connecticut,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXV [July, 1929], 
263-70) is open to criticism. Her indices of fusibility—admitting her method to be 
otherwise sound—are not valid, unless all unions were formed in the United States. 

9 In the article by Lowrie (“Origem da população da cidade de São Paulo e differen- 
clacáo das classes sociais,” Revista do arquivo municipal de São Paulo, No. 43, pp. 198- 
99), it is shown that grandparents of Brazilian birth were of the old Colonial stock, ex- 
cept for a maximum of 6 per cent or 8 per cent of the hospital children and a much 
smaller percentage of the park registrants. 
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ferentiate between homogeneous and mixed elements and to deter- 
mine what stocks mixed and in what way. The result is shown in 
simplified form in Table 2. 

This table shows that mixture is taking place: from a fourth to 
half the Brazilian strain marries with other stocks, from a half to 


TABLE 2 


NATIONAL STOCK OF MATES IN MARRIAGES ON BRAZILIAN SOIL 
Two SPECIFIC GROUPS, CITY OF SAO PAULO 





PARENTS OF 
2 Children Born in 
Registrants in Parks Charity Wards 
Srocx 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
No. Cent No. Cent} ^?' | Cent! No. Cent! No. Cent} “O | Cent 
Brazilian with 


Unmixed Brazilian 179 17| 170} 17} 358| 17| 201] 41) 201] 4x} 402| 41 
Mixed Brazilian. . 55| 5} 55| 5s} xro) 5) 30] 6} 30] 6) Gol 6 
8 


Latin*........... og] ro| 131; 12] 240| xx} 38 87| 18] 125| 13 
Other........... 9| x} ass Ii 4| i| 4| 1i 3:3 3| omy e 
Foreign with . 
Unmixed Brazilian} 89] 8|  9o9| 9| 188| of 77| xs} 36| 7| 113] ir 
Mixed Brazilian..| 57) s| rọ 2| 76 3! 23 5 ó 1| 29 3 
Latin*........... 188| 18| r9o| 1i8| 378| 1:8| so| ro} 56| rrj 106) rr 
Other........... 20 3| ?7 3 56 3| r4 3) 8| 2j 22 2 
Sameforeign stock| 345| 33| 345| 33| 690] 33| 5s| ii| 55| xx] tro} rr 











Total......... 1,060| roo|r,o60| 100|2,120| roo| 492| 100| 492| roo| 984| roo 





* Latin is here used to include Portuguese, Spanish, and Italian stocks. 


three-fourths of those of foreign stock and of foreigners included by 
the method marry outside their own groups. However, with the par- 
ents of park registrants, intermarriage is more rapid between foreign 
stocks than it is between foreigners and Brazilians. Of the fathers, 
13 per cent were men of foreign stock who married Brazilians, while 
no less than 21 per cent were men of foreign stock who married wom- 
en of foreign descent but of different origin. Of the mothers only x1 
per cent were women of foreign stock who married Brazilians, where- 
as 21 per cent were of foreign stock who intermarried with other, but 
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different, foreign stock. The mothers of the children born in the 
hospitals show the same tendency. Eight per cent of them were 
women of foreign stock who married Brazilians, while 13 per cent 
of them were women of foreign origin who married men of foreign 
extraction different from their own . Of the fathers of these children, 
20 per cent were men of foreign stock that married Brazilians in 
contrast to 13 per cent of foreign origin that mixed with other for- 
eigners. 

This is a peculiar situation. Group solidarity does not explain it. 
For while marriage within the same foreign stocks is frequent among 
the parents of park registrants, it is no more common than marriage 
with other stocks. With the parents of the charity-ward babies mar- 
riage within the same foreign nationality is considerably less com- 
mon than that involving mixture. 

Nor do relative numbers in the population offer a complete expla- 
nation. At the time of marriage of these couples foreign stock formed 
a larger part of the population than Brazilian, but not in the propor- 
tions suggested by the marriages of persons of foreign origin. Except 
for fathers of the hospital children, those of foreign extraction mar- 
ried into their own or another foreign stock, three to five times as 
often as they united with Brazilians—ratios that would be still larger 
were it possible to include all marriages on Brazilian soil. In addi- 
tion relative numbers offer no clue as to why the marriages of fathers 
of hospital children are so different from those of fathers of the other 
group and of mothers of both groups. 


RACE AND IMMIGRANT MARRIAGES 


Again race appears as a factor in the situation. Class also may 
affect the result, but the two groups under consideration axe too 
nearly subdivisions of a common social stratum to permit much em- 
phasis on this point. On the other hand, the facts are exactly what 
one should expect were racial prejudice a factor in intermarriage, as 
the previous consideration of race distribution by class clearly sug- 
gests it is. If racial differences affect intermarriage adversely, a 
more distinctly self-respecting class, such as that represented by a 
working-group like the parents of park registrants, would be expect- 
ed to show a high degree of ethnocentrism and to intermarry prefer- 
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ably with those stocks free from the stigma of color. Actually that 
is what occurs, both with the fathers and mothers of the group; in 
truth, it is surprising that the percentage of fathers who marry Bra- 
zilians is as near that of mothers as it is, namely, 13 per cent and 
rr per cent, respectively. Further, this same tendency to marry 
other foreign stocks rather than Brazilians should characterize mar- 
ital unions even in a semidependent class. And so it does the 
women of foreign extraction in the charity group. 

On the other hand, neither color nor class prejudice would be so 
effective in hindering intermixture on the illicit plane, mixture which 
as a rule would be limited by sex in the white group. As a result, a 
considerable number of illegitimate births of foreign fathers and 
Brazilian women is logical among children born in charity wards of 
hospitals, if racial prejudice affects intermarriage. Unfortunately 
data concerning illegitimacy were not gathered in the hospital in- 
quiry, but the color of the men and women who intermarry leaves no 
doubt about the facts. In the published report the color of parents is 
given for two hundred and ten children.? In the unions involved 
twenty-three of those in which one of the mates was of foreign stock 
were between white and mulatto or negro individuals. Of these, 
nineteen were between white men and colored women, only four be- 
tween women classed as white and colored men. In addition, in 
three of the four unions between mulatto men and white women, the 
offspring were classed as white; that is, the men were probably light 
mulattoes. Such figures make it certain that unions between white 
women and men markedly colored are unusual, that intermixture is 
commonly between white men and colored women. The presump- 
tion is that mixture, being thus largely sex linked, is generally on the 
ilicit plane. Very probably some of the births under study are the 
consequence of unions between men of higher and women of lower 
class, a relationship far from rare under the circumstances. 

In passing, it is worthy of note that cultural differences do not par- 
ticularly favor intermarriage of foreign with foreign stock instead of 
with Brazilians. The nationalities involved are as closely related to 


1? The original data are, of course, in Brazil, so that I cannot, as I write, make a cor- 
responding tabulation for all six hundred cases. 
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Brazilians as they are to each other. Most of them are Latin, and 
two of the Latin stocks—the Portuguese and the Spanish—are very 
closely akin to Brazilians, while the Italians are generally reputed to 
have adapted themselves remarkably well in Sáo Paulo. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In other words, all the evidence of intermixture—color in relation 
to class differences, the general preference of foreigners for foreign 
mates, the exceptional proportion of fathers of foreign extraction in- 
volved in reproduction in the semidependent group, the fact that un- 
ions between the races are most frequently of white men and colored 
women—all indicate that racial mixture in São Paulo is affected by 
racial sentiments and tends to be on the illicit plane. Though racial 
prejudice and discrimination are undoubtedly weaker in Sáo Paulo 
than in the United States, they are unquestionably operative and 
affect social stratification and the process of amalgamation. 

Obviously these conclusions are tentative, subject to amendment 
in the light of further investigation, of which there is urgent need. 
Still it is surprising that with attitudes so markedly different —many 
Brazilians deny that they have any racial prejudices whatever— 
stratification roughly follows the color line, and mixture is on the 
illicit plane, somewhat as in the United States. Possibly a factor in 
this similarity is the large proportion of foreigners in Sáo Paulo. 
Most certainly these findings are limited to the specific zone investi- 
gated, until they are shown to be applicable elsewhere. 

Whatever the facts in Brazil as a whole, the situation in Sáo Paulo 
is peculiar. In the old Brazilian population there is clearly a marked 
differentiation between an upper and a lower class in which color is 
afactor. Between these two on the social scale is the mass of those of 
recent foreign extraction. Their mixture with the lower Brazilian 
element is hindered by racial prejudices and is, in consequence, 
largely on the illicit plane. On the other hand, intermarriage be- 
tween the upper Brazilian class and the foreign stock is hindered by 
the aristocratic tradition of the old entrenched upper group and by 
the economic and cultural inferiority of immigrants and their de- 
scendants. This differentiation in an atmosphere highly charged with 
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class sentiment is almost certain to have an important bearing on 
the future social, economic, and political development of this section 
of Brazil. 


BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 


COMMENTS 


Anyone familiar with conditions in Brazil, including São Paulo, will be 
reluctant to accept Dr. Lowrie’s basic conclusions that in the mentioned city 
racial discrimination exists to the degree averred; that “social stratification fol- 
lows the color line roughly and mixture is on the illicit plane, somewhat as in the 
United States." Most unacceptable is the stated or implied linking of São Paulo 
to the United States in this respect. Certainly, such an assertion, which, if true, 
would set the second largest Brazilian city sharply apart from the country at 
large in racial attitude, appears unwarranted on the strength of the data 
gathered by the investigations discussed. The writer himself seems embarrassed 
by the inconclusiveness of his evidence. Until more complete data are advanced 
to support the thesis the following observations are in order. 

Competent Brazilian and foreign observers (anthropologists, sociologists, 
historians) agree that Brazil is characterized by an astonishing absence of race 
discrimination in the North American sense and that the evolution of the nation 
is based on the progressive racial and cultural amalgamation of white, Indian, 
and Negro. Brazilians generally take pride in their racial attitude. Sáo Paulo, 
state and city, offers no exception to the fundamental Brazilian characteristic. 
If it did, it would constitute a grave menace to the Brazilian national entity and, 
accordingly, would draw fire from the rest of the country. 

Within the general frame of attitude and behavior in racial matters there is, 
of course, wide regional differentiation according to geographic, ethnic, eco- 
nomic, and cultural differences. Admittedly, the four southern states, with large 
European elements in their predominantly white population, show least inter- 
mixture between white and Negroid or Indian, though not wholly because of 
race discrimination. Social, economic, and cultural factors largely explain this 
phenomenon, which constitutes the most extreme modification of the general 
rule and not an exception to it. Within this zone again is found considerable 
differentiation according to local conditions. Thus the state of São Paulo, for- 
merly a great slave region, differs markedly from the three southernmost states, 
which never had a large slave population and received a much larger proportion 
of North and Central European immigrants. Probably the racially most exclu- 
sive parts of Brazil are the areas in the ‘extreme south which are settled pre- 
dominantly by German colonists. 

In São Paulo a difference exists between the capital city and the rural sec- 
tions. The former, owing to rapid industrial development, attracted a dispro- 
portionately large share of European immigrants and also, after Abolition, many 
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of the freed slaves displaced by the more efficient European plantation worker. 
In the countryside cultural and economic differences are not as marked as in the 
city and the immigrant comes into closer contact with the Negroid and partly 
Indian Brazilian. Hence there is more fraternizing and intermarriage than in 
the capital, In the latter, the son of the emancipated slave finds it well-nigh 
impossible to compete with the better-trained, culturally superior, and more 
adept immigrant and his descendant. It is natural, therefore, that here the two 
groups should find different social levels, that there should be a degree of social 
exclusiveness, and that intermarriage should not be as frequent. Yet this result 
cannot be ascribed primarily to race prejudice. Proof to this effect is the greater 
degree of intermingling and intermarriage between immigrants and Brazilian 
whites, Negroids, and caipiras (persons of part Indian extraction belonging to 
the lower rural class) under somewhat different economic and social conditions 
in the countryside. 

In fact, under favorable circumstances the Italian, Portuguese, and Spaniard, 
who form the overwhelming portion of Sáo Paulo’s European contingent, show a 
definite propensity for intermixing with persons of colored blood. These South 
Europeans adapt themselves well to Brazilian conditions and standards, includ- 
ing the racial attitude, except where, as in the large city, they are congregated 
in solid colonies. Not infrequently they surpass the Brazilian white in racial 
liberalism. The reputed sexual attraction which the woman of dark color, Negro 
or Indian, has for the South European immigrant, particularly the Portuguese, 
is, indeed, to the upperclass Brazilian of Rio de Janeiro and São Paulo a source 
of tolerant amusement or sarcastic commentary. 

It is unquestionably true that, generally speaking, class lines and race lines 
tend to coincide in Brazil. In most regions pigmentation is most pronounced at 
the bottom of the social ladder, where also most of the intermixing takes place. 
It would, however, be rash to explain this mainly on the basis of race prejudice. 
Other causes offer a satisfactory explanation. The Negro, for the most part 
rather recently risen from slavery and handicapped by the stigma of bondage, 
is for obvious reasons most subject to the detrimental heritage of the slave 
society and, hence, cannot compete as a group with the white, who has enjoyed 
dominance for centuries and has the advantage of tradition, training, and expe- 
rience. The individual Negro can overcome this cultural impediment, but not 
the group. The same applies, more or less, to the Indian. This condition holds 
true above all in Sáo Paulo and its capital, with a modern development un- 
equaled in all Latin America and a huge contingent of Europeans, competitors 
superior not only to the Negro but to the average Brazilian white as well. There 


1 Interesting in this connection is what Gilberto Freyre (Casa grande e senzala [Rio 
de Janeiro: Maia & Schmidt, Ltda., 1934], pp. 11-13, 486) and others say about the 
legends and cult of the dark-skinned woman (moura encantada, Venus fusca), an ex- 
pression of sexual or erotic mysticism, among the Portuguese. The almost morbid 
preference of the Portuguese in Brazil for the Negro and mulatto woman, a common 
phenomenon all over Brazil, is, no doubt, related to this cult. 
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the position of the Negro was further aggravated by the specific Paulista method 
of abolishing slavery, which rapidly supplanted the slave and former slave in 
agricultural and industrial establishments with the immigrant. The former be- 
came largely superfluous as a worker, except in the unskilled and more unde- 
sirable occupations, and hence an indigent or half-indigent. It would, indeed, be 
more correct to state that in São Paulo color lines follow the social stratification 
rather than the reverse. 

It is admitted that, in general, the upper strata of Brazilian society shy from 
intermarriage with persons obviously Negroid or Indian in origin. It is the 
inevitable result of the fact that race lines follow class lines. Naturally, the 
average person seeks a mate with the physical and cultural marks of his group or 
class. It does not, however, follow therefrom that the Brazilian upperclass, even 
in Sáo Paulo, is wholly free from colored blood. Since diluted colored blood 
travels upward from the bottom strata and the individual Negroid can rise to 
any position commensurate with his ability, unions are formed, for sentimental 
or material reasons, with persons who are known to have Negro antecedents. 
Stich unions, while privately frowned upon, are nevertheless accepted by the 
class. While marriages between members of the upper strata and Negroes or 
mulattoes in the anthropological sense are rare in Sáo Paulo, more than one 
family of the Paulista aristocracy is reputed to have Negro blood and shows 
traces of this ancestry. With regard to Indian blood the situation is still more 
pronounced. The Paulista aristocracy is largely descendant from the earliest 
settlers and Indian women. This Indian ancestry, admitted with pride, is fre- 
quently apparent to the trained eye. It is quite marked in the mass of the rural 
population. . 

Moreover, the term “white,” as used in Brazil and accepted in Dr. Lowrie’s 
article, has a meaning quite different from that current in the United States. 
A white in Brazil is a person whose racial characteristics are predominantly 
Caucasian, even though the person is known to have Negro ancestors and shows 
minor Negroid traits. Thus a quadroon is possibly and an octoroon frequently 
classified as white. In Sáo Paulo and the extreme south with their predominantly 
white populations the lines of demarcation are drawn somewhat more sharply 
than in the center and north, but even here the term “white” does not deviate 
greatly from the accepted Brazilian standard, nor does it approach the meaning 
of the North American term. In fact, public sentiment all over Brazil dictates a 
very liberal employment of the term, especially in official and public usage. 
Under these conditions it is more than likely that persons classified as white in 
the investigations discussed were not all Caucasians in the anthropological 
sense and that they would not be considered white in the United States. 

Finally, Dr. Lowrie bases his assumption of the presence of racial discrimina- 
tion in Sáo Paulo solely on the relative scarcity of marital unions between mem- 
bers of different racial groups and the greater frequency of illicit unions. As- 
suredly, intermarriage is an important criterion. But, apart from the inconclu- 
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sive evidence offered by the number of cases investigated, the failure to inter- 
marry and the tendency toward concubinage may be wholly or chiefly due to 
social causes, i.e., the disparity in status and condition described above. In this 
event intermarriage fails as a criterion, and a much surer index to the presence 
or absence of race discrimination is the social equality, sanctioned by common 
usage as well as by law, which is offered to the colored individual who rises by 
virtue of his ability and achievements above the general level of his group. In this 
respect Brazil is the most liberal of all countries colonized by white men, and 
Sáo Paulo does not markedly depart from this rule. In fact, in the state and its 
capital, persons of the requisite social and cultural qualifications—but un- 
orthodox pigmentation—may attain to any position in society and are received 
in exclusive and cultured circles on equal footing. The fact that they are not as 
readily accepted as husbands or wives is explained by their status as “new- 
comer" and their lack of "family." However, it is not impossible for such per- 
sons to acquire mates of considerably lighter hue, if not outright white identity, 
and thus guarantee their offspring entrance into the official white group. 

While race lines are drawn somewhat tighter in Sáo Paulo than in Rio de 
Janeiro and states to the north, it seems inadmissible in the light of these 
observations to ascribe to the state and its capital a degree of race discrimination 
which departs rather radically from the general Brazilian pattern and links 
São Paulo to the United States rather than to the country of which it is an 
integral part. 

RÜDIGER BILDEN 
Fisk UNIVERSITY 


The miscegenation of racial stocks and the fusion of cultures have been so little 
studied and are so imperfectly understood that any serious inquiry is warmly 
welcomed. This is particularly true of the Latin-American areas where, because 
of the extensive, diverse, and long-continued racial contacts, the going adjust- 
ments exemplify different stages of the race relations cycle. 

Mr. Lowrie’s report on three studies of intermarriage in one Brazilian city 
is a most useful document. But, because of its brevity, it leaves something to 
be desired both in the way of information and in the way of interpretation. It 
raises more questions than it answers. The present comment, therefore, is con- 
fined to one or two points and does not undertake to criticize the paper as such 
or to question the data or conclusions. It is rather in the nature of a query in 
regard to a few points not entirely clear to the non-Brazilian student. 

The author points out that the old Brazilian stock is a mixture of three races 
—Portuguese, American Indian, and African Negroes—and that it has become 
differentiated into an upper and a lower class partly on the basis of color. Be- 
tween these two classes of old Brazilian stock are the foreign stocks and the 
Brazilian-born descendants of the recent arrivals, The author points out that 
intermarriage between the old Brazilians and the newer Latin stocks is hindered 
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by race and class prejudices. Does this mean that the old Brazilian stock (part 
white and part black) shows prejudice against the immigrant stocks, or that the 
aristocratic classes (white with “a definite Indian strain” and some traces of 
Negro) show prejudice toward the newcomers, or that the immigrant stocks 
show prejudice against the lower classes of Brazilian society (largely Negro and 
Negro mixtures), or that the recently arrived Latins show prejudice toward the 
Negro and Indian mixtures in the upper as well as in the lower stratum of the 
society? The locus of the racial prejudice seems not clearly defined. Moreover, 
the statement that from one-fourth to one-half of the Brazilian marriages and 
from one-half to three-fourths of the marriages of the foreign stock are out- 
marriages does not seem to indicate any very effective race prejudice, if race 
prejudice is a bar to intermarriage. 


TABLE 1 
Percentage Percentage 
Persons of Foreign Stock Married with | Married with 
Brazilians Other Latins 
Park sample: 
DU M I3 21 
Women....... 22s eno Xi 21 
Hospital sample: 
Men. eoe reete wes 20 13 
Women...........0. eee 8 13 


On the subject of cross-marriages in the "park" and the “hospital” samples— 
“subgroups of one common stratum"—the author's statements may be pre- 
sented as shown in Table r. 

Whether or not this is a peculiar situation, as the author asserts, depends 
upon the interpretation of data to which the paper gives us no access. We are 
told that it is exactly what one would expect if race prejudice is a factor in inter- 
marriage. The situation, we are told, cannot be accounted for in terms of rela- 
tive numbers since the number of the immigrant stock is greater than the 
Brazilian. The foreign stock married three to five times as often with its own 
and other foreign stocks as with Brazilians. But this is the normal expectation; 
in the presence or in the absence of prejudice the bulk of the marriages will be 
within the specific culture group. 

In the park sample the out-marriages are most frequent with the most 
numerous group (other Latins), which, in the absence of attitudinal barriers, is 
in accord with expectation. I do not see in the percentages given any clear evi- 
dence of aversion to marriage with Brazilians or of any aversion of Brazilians to 
marriage with other Latins. 

Apparently it is the hospital sample that is conceived to deviate from expecta- 
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tion, But here there is a different factor involved. The park sample is a labor- 
ing group, presumably on the same social level as the other Latins. But the 
hospital sample is from the lowest stratum of the population. This being the 
case, out-marriage means in general an improvement in social status, The rule 
in such cross-marriages is that the woman marries “up” and the man “down” in 
the social scale. This seems to be true in the sample presented—that is, the re- 
sults appear to be in accord with expectation. 

But the information is not adequate for more than preliminary speculation. 
The first item of necessary information is in regard to the prevailing sex ratios. 
This is not mentioned in the paper. But it is a basic datum in any study of 
cross-marriages. If we assume a degree of masculinity in the non-Brazilian 
groups, as is usual in groups of recent immigrant origin, our interpretation of 
the cross-marriage ratios will be somewhat sharply contrasted to the interpreta- 
tion that we would be disposed to give if we were assured that the sex distribu- 
tion is in normal balance. 

Also, marriage is in very large measure a matter of simple propinquity. We 
should like to know, therefore, something in special detail in regard to the areal 
distribution of the racial and national samples, and something in regard to the 
order of social isolation and contact of the individuals contracting such marriage. 
It would also be good to know something quite definite in regard to the relative 
cultural, educational, economic status of the potentially intermarrying groups. 
The statement of the author that the nationalities are as close to the Brazilians 
as they are to one another seems to refer to biological or racial nearness rather 
than to cultural nearness. 

The author’s comment in regard to illegitimacy as determined by racial 
sentiments seems to be based upon general information rather than upon any 
data presented in the paper. The matter of legitimacy was not a matter of in- 
quiry in the hospital records, “but the color of the men and women who inter- 
marry leaves no doubt of the facts.” I do not see it. In the case of two hundred 
and ten children there were twenty-three of biracial parentage, one parent being 
of foreign stock and one parent being a Negro or a mulatto. Of these, nineteen 
were white men married to Negroes or mulattoes; four were white women mar- 
ried to Negroes or mulattoes. In three of the four cases of white women married 
to Negroes, the fathers were so light that the children were classed as white. This 
seems a very slender body of evidence on which to base the generalization that 
“Such figures make it certain that unions between white women and men 
markedly colored are unusual, that intermixture is commonly betwen white 
men and colored women. The presumption is that mixture, being thus largely 
sex linked, is generally on the illicit plane." This may very well be true, but the 
evidence presented does not seem adequate to its demonstration. 


E. B. REUTER 
University OF Iowa . 
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REJOINDER 


Debaters proverbially fail to lock horns because they cannot agree on the 
issue in dispute. That, it seems to me, characterizes much of Mr. Bilden's 
comment: he is taking exception to points which I cannot find in the original 
article. Two illustrations are sufficient. First, from a quotation out of its con- 
text it is concluded that I imply that racial discrimination is more or less similar 
in Sáo Paulo and the United States. Instead I affirm that the end result of 
markedly different racial attitudes in the two places is somewhat alike in two 
respects—in stratification along the color line and in mixture on the illicit plane. 
Second, Mr. Bilden assumes that I set São Paulo apart from the rest of Brazil 
in matters of race. In certain respects, some of which he mentions, it is differ- 
ent. However, I do not discuss these differences, except to call attention to the 
large population zones of Brazil, Rather I specifically assert that my conclu- 
sions are limited to Sáo Paulo. 

More fundamental are questions of definition and method. Quite correctly 
it is pointed out that in this article I accept the Brazilian usage of the term 
“white.” Mr. Bilden indicates how that usage differs from that in the United 
States and concludes that those classified as white in my article “were not all 
Caucasians in the anthropological sense and that they would not be considered 
white in the United States." Does this mean that the anthropological and 
American definitions of white are identical? By the method used a study in 
Brazil must of necessity be based on the Brazilian conception, but is that an- 
thropologically any more inaccurate or unscientific than investigations that 
rest upon the American definition? Both the Brazilian and the American con- 
ceptions of white are popular notions, Neither is anthropological. If, of neces- 
sity, either is used in a scientific study, it has advantages and drawbacks. I 
see much reason why we Americans should not becloud our thinking by con- 
fusing our popular conception with scientific usage. 

More important still is the method on which Mr. Bilden depends for data 
to criticize my findings. In common with far the majority of those who dis- 
cuss race relationships in Brazil, he relies heavily upon general information, 
abstract reasoning, and isolated cases to describe conditions. That there is 
“more fraternizing and intermarriage” in the rural parts of São Paulo than in 
the city, that there is an “almost morbid preference of the Portuguese in Brazil 
for the Negro and mulatto woman," that “Italians, Portuguese and Spanish 
.... Show a definite propensity for intermixing with persons of colored blood,” 
that Brazil *is characterized by an astonishing absence of race discrimination"— 
these and various other statements of a similar sort may be true. Many Brazil- 
jans and a great many others acquainted in some degree with Brazil will assert 
that they are. Yet, to pass over the first assertion, one will do a good deal of 
searching to find anything more than popular assertions and isolated cases 
that indicate that the three European peoples—or the masculine parts of them— 
have in Brazil a decided preference for mulattoes or Negroes in intermarriage. 
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Isolated cases on such a point are insufficient evidence; they need checking as 
to their relative frequency and correction for differences in sex distribution. 
The evidence I have gathered is conflicting and insufficient to make the proper 
corrections, but it puts a large question mark after the popular assumption. 
Thus in the marriages of 921 persons of Italian stock—parents of the children 
in the park sample—only 15 per cent were with individuals that had any 
Brazilian blood, that is, were with persons that could have Negro blood. The 
difference in the percentage for men and women was less than x per cent. That 
leaves little room for a male preference for Negro women, none indeed if sex 
ratios are considered. Reasoning from such questionable popular premises is 
a last resort and is in any case doubtful. We need controlled and defined studies 
to determine the validity of popular and pseudo-scientific assertions about racial 
relationships in Brazil. My article is a minor attempt to describe and correlate 
the results of three efforts in this direction. Further, I take Mr. Bilden’s refer- 
ence to my hesitancy in affirming that my findings are conclusive as a compli- 
ment, not an aspersion: I am not ready to dogmatize about racial mixture in a 
city of a million from twenty-seven hundred cases. 

Slightly different is the statement that “Brazil is characterized by an aston- 
ishing absence of race discrimination." Freyre has made the most careful studies 
along this line, Yet in spite of the bias that leads him to conclude that “the 
mestiço, the mulatto . . . , appears to be showing greater intelligence as a leader 
than the white or almost white," his writings are full examples of racial dis- 
crimination.t What Freyre does show beyond dispute is the weakness—not the 
absence—of racial prejudice and discrimination and the relative ease with 
which one not too dark in color can rise. 

Mr. Reuter's queries are apt. Primary in significance is the one about sex 
ratios. Unfortunately, the nature of the samples makes it impossible to secure 
data for the specific groups, and the limitation of matings in Table 2 to those 
in which one party was Brazilian-born reduces the value of information about 
the native and foreign-born in the general population. According to the census 
of 1920, the native ratio of men per 100 women was 97; that of the foreign-born, 
iis. The small difference in these ratios and the fact that individuals included 
in the parts of the samples that enter into Table 2 were largely Brazilian-born 
give a presumption in favor of relative equality in numbers between the sexes. 

My interpretation of the facts places racial prejudice in two of the groups 
involved in intermixture in Sáo Paulo. On the one hand, the old aristocratic 
class, both the rich and the less well to do, have a sentiment—are prejudiced— 
against intermixture with Negroes. It also exhibits the ethnocentric opposition 
of an entrenched group to mixture with the immigrant newcomers, but the 
racial sentiment against the Negro is stronger than the group antagonism to 
immigrants. On the other hand, the immigrants themselves show a prejudice 
against intermarriage with the dark, low-class Brazilians, As a consequence 


«Gilberto Freyre, Sobradas e mucambas (Sao Paulo, 1936), p. 377. My translation. 
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their amalgamation is hindered: they are admitted with difficulty into the 
upper class and they themselves hesitate to marry with the lower class. I have 
no data to indicate whether the immigrants have a prejudice against mixture, 
with the dark element in the upper class. In this city of São Paulo, Indian blood 
is so diluted that, so far as I am aware, it has no bearing on intermarriage. ` 

With the exception of the minor Negro strain in the upper class, class is as 
an important factor in the differentiation described, probably a more important 
factor than race. That these two influences tend to produce the same results 
is recognized implicitly and expressly in my article. However, there are diffi- 
culties about following Mr. Bilden in his attempt to attribute the results in their 
entirety to class. Even if it is assumed that the low esteem in which Negroes 
and mulattoes are held originated from class differences, the stigma attached 
to class has become attached to race. As a consequence, in spite of their culture 
and wealth, individual Negroes are handicapped, are discriminated against to 
some degree. To use Mr. Bilden’s words, the “upper strata of Brazilian society 
shy from intermarriage" with them. According to current theory it is just such 
identification of social stigma with physically observable qualities that give 
virulence and persistence to what are commonly called racial prejudices, And 
while a mulatto or Negro may be accepted in the upper class in São Paulo or in 
Brazil generally, I believe anyone acquainted with the facts will admit that his 
color is a handicap. To give only one example beyond all dispute witness the 
exclusion until very recently of such individuals from the official ranks of the 
Brazilian navy.? Another reason for not explaining the facts encountered in the 

' specific samples that enter into my article altogether in terms of class is that 
class does not account for the strong preference of immigrant stocks for other 
foreign, rather than Brazilian, stock in intermarriage. 

Here Mr. Reuter questions the reality of à connection between race and 
intermarriage and arranges the facts in tabular form. With this arrangement 
I agree except that the last column should have the heading “Percentage 
Married with Other Foreigners.” To see why I affirm that relative numbers in 
‘the population do not account for these figures, one needs to consider the 
proportions of the various elements in the population. Since the samples are 
classified by national stocks rather than as native- and foreign-born, even the 
data of the type given in Table x do not apply exactly—foreign stock is more 
important than this table shows it to be. 1f, however, for lack of better informa- 
tion, the first column of this table—that based on births—is used and a large 
allowance is made for overstatement of the Brizilian percentage, the Brazilian 
element will, in comparison with with any one of the three large foreign con- 
tingents, still be as large as "other foreigners" in Mr. Reuter's table. For the 
figures of his table do not include marriages with the same foreign stock. There- 
fore, the probability of members of any one of the three principle immigrant 
groups marrying with Brazilians and “other foreigners" is approximately the 


2 Ibid., pp. 317~18. 
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same. Yet foreign men and women of the park sample and the women of the 
hospital group marry “other foreigners" from 1.6 to 1.9 times as often as they 
marry Brazilians. The one exception is the men of the hospital group. 

Now, if the men and women of this hospital sample are all dependents, T 
see no reason for assuming that the outmarriages are either “up” or *down." 
If both parties are within the lowest class, marriage cannot mean much of a 
change in social status. But if the foreign fathers, or a portion of them, are 
men of higher class who had illicit relations with women of low class and then 
left the women to go to charity wards to give birth to their offspring, the per- 
centage of these foreign men is clear. That it seems is the most probable 
explanation of the exceptional condition; otherwise the problem is to me an 
unsolved puzzle. 

Mr. Reuter is mistaken in interpreting my discussion of relative nearness 
of the foreign immigrant groups to Brazilians as biological kinship. I was talk- 
ing about cultural differences. So far as culture is concerned Brazilians are 
about as near to Spanish and Italians, are nearer to Portuguese, than these 
nationalities are to one another. Cultural differences do not explain the prefer- 
ence of foreign stocks to marry into other foreign, instead of Brazilian, stock. 

Finally I plead guilty to overstatement on the proof of illegitimacy. In the 
general discussion I recognized the weakness of the evidence I had on the point, 
and I intended that this limitation carry over into the conclusion. Taken alone, 
however, this part of the conclusion may reasonably be placed in doubt. A good 
deal of general information does in truth support it, but I recognize that stronger 
proof is needed. My own conviction is that failure to find in 2ro marriages in 
the lowest class a single case of intermixture between a foreign woman and 
Brazilian man sufficiently dark to pass his color in observable form to his off- 
spring while 19 cases of foreign men and colored women are found, is indicative 
of sex linkage. Sex-linked mixture in such a situation gives a presumption that 
it is on the illicit plane. Still more definite evidence is needed to demonstrate 


the fact. 
S. H. LOWRIE 
BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 


NATIONALITY ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND 


AN APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF RELI- 
GIOUS INSTITUTIONS 


GILBERT KELLY ROBINSON 


ABSTRACT 


The religious background components of the United States population are mainly 
concomitants of European nationality descent. It is possible to estimate the nationality 
descent and the religious background elements of the population of localities in the 
United States with the aid of data from the United States census and from Dr. Joseph 
A. Hill's nationality origin study. The results of a canvass in Des Plaines, Illinois, and 
of canvasses in eight localities in Chicago are close to estimates by the methods pre- 
sented here (mainly in Tables 2, 5, and 8). This method makes it possible to test 
hypotheses concerning the factors making for a high or low proportion of church mem- 
bers among Protestants or Catholics. Application of this device to eight subaverage 
localities in Chicago composed of a total of forty-nine tracts points to a high rate of 
residential turnover and its accompaniments as clues to the factors that operate in such 
areas. In economic level, subaverage areas range all the way from the lowest to the 
highest quintile, as measured by rentals and value of homes. The formula makes pos- 
sible a calculation of estimates for a large number of areas in a short time. 


The people of America, whether Protestants, Roman Catholics, or 
Jews, have tended to remain in the religious classification of their Euro- 
pean ancestors. Catholics in the United States are mostly people with 
Catholic antecedents; Protestants, or their ancestors, came mostly from 
Protestant countries or provinces; and Jews are immigrants or descend- 
ants of immigrants from eastern Europe, especially Russia. Except in the 
study of immigrants, little use has been made of these basic facts, yet all 
the later generations of descendants are conditioned by the countries from 
which their forebears came, and, in the main, they have persisted in the 
same category. A division of the white population of the United States 
into its components as to nationality origin (or descent) is, therefore, a 
major step in making a separation as to religious classification. 

It is possible to arrive at an estimate of the nationality-origin, i.e., 
descent, composition of the Ámerican population by the use of United 
States census figures on nationality, nativity, and age, and from this 
estimate the religious-background composition can be derived. By relat- 
ing this estimate to other quantitative data, particularly church member- 
ships, some generalizations may be arrived at concerning the factors that 
operate in religious groups. 

For the United States as a whole the most valuable work in dividing the 
population by nationality origin has been done under the direction of 
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Dr. Joseph A. Hill The results of that study are the foundation of the 
present United States immigration quotas. As the 1920 United States 
population was to be the basis of the new immigration law, the study 
divided this population by country of origin as accurately as was possible 
with the available facts. The first step was to divide the population into 
` the Colonial and post-Colonial, the former defined as the population 
descended from those who came to the United States before 1790. Previ- 
ous studies were relied upon to give the nationality origin proportions of 
the 1790 population. 

The first step used in determining the number of persons in the 1920 
Colonial stock was to calculate the Colonial population in 1890 by using 
the table of the age and nativity of the white population in the census of 
1890. Of those who had native parents it was possible to estimate by the 
nativity of the parent age-group the proportion that had also native 
grandparents, and by the nativity of the grandparent age-group, the pro- 
portion who had also native great-grandparents could be estimated. This 
process was carried for each age-group of the 1890 population back to 
1790, thus deriving an estimate of the total Colonial stock-in 1890. The 
assumption in this calculation was that in the native-white population the 
ratio of the number of surviving descendants to the number surviving in 
the parent age-group was in each age-group approximately the same for 
the Colonial and post-Colonial stock, respectively. Thirty million out of 
fifty-five million white population was the Colonial stock thus computed 
for 1890. Thirty years was taken as the mean difference of age between 
parent and child.? The second step was to use figures on birth-rates, death- 
rates, and immigration, checked by census population figures, to arrive at 
the 1920 Colonial stock. 

Attention was then directed to the post-Colonial stock. The 1920 cen- 
sus reported three groups by nationalities, the foreign-born white, the 
native white with both parents foreign (called foreign parentage), and 
those with one parent foreign (called mixed parentage). The foreign-born 
white were designated as immigrants, the native white of foreign par- 
entage and half the native white of mixed parentage as children of im- 
migrants. The remaining post-Colonial were designated as grandchildren 
and later generations. To discover the nationality makeup of this latter 
group, immigration figures by years were used. The number of descend- 

* Sen. Doc. 65 (70th Cong., rst sess.). I am indebted to Professor W. F. Ogburn for 
valuable suggestions in methodology. 


2 This accords with Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, “On the True Rate of Natu- 
ral Increase," Journal of the American Statistical Association, XX (1925), 328. 
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ants of each nationality was estimated according to the year of immigra- 
tion of their forebears, since the earlier immigrants had, of course, more 
descendants than the later. This completed the nationality-origin esti- : 
mates for the total 1920 white population of the United States. 

The foregoing study aids in computing the nationality backgrounds of 
the population aged fifteen and over in 1930.3 Metropolitan Chicago, 
which for purposes of the present treatment is composed of the three 
Tilinois counties of Cook, Du Page, and Lake, may be used to illustrate. 
The population aged fifteen and over may be considered under the follow- 
ing divisions: (1) immigrants, (2) children of immigrants, (3) grandchil- 
dren of immigrants up to forty-four years of age, (4) remaining post- 
Colonial, and (5) Colonial. The nationality divisions of the first three 
groups may be based on the nationality figures for the three counties 
themselves. The composition of the other two, constituting what may be 
called early American, can be estimated from the composition of this 
group in northern and western United States, the territory from which the 
Chicago region has drawn its early Americans. 

Except in the case of the British group, including northern Ireland and 
Canada, other than French, there are few immigrants under fifteen years 
of age, and a 1 per cent subtraction from the total is sufficient for a trial 
estimate of the number aged fifteen years and over. For the British group, 
5.5 per cent needs to be subtracted. The 5.5 is the per cent of this British 
foreign-born group in the United States that was under fifteen years of age 
in 1930. When the trial estimates for Metropolitan Chicago are added and 
checked with the number of foreign-born white aged fifteen and over they 
are sufficiently close to need no correction. 

The derivation of the children and grandchildren groups requires a 
method by which a trial estimate of their sum may be secured from the 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage (designated NWFMP) 
figures. This may be done by making calculations first for the United 
States as a whole. Table x gives the derivation of the number for Ger- 
many of the children of immigrants aged forty-five to sixty-four and of 
the grandchildren of immigrants aged fifteen to thirty-four, and illustrates 
the procedure. The native white of mixed parentage are designated by 
NWMP. . 

The use of a similar procedure for the other age-groups places the num- 
ber of children of immigrants for Germany, aged fifteen and over, at 

3 The 1930 census data used are from the Population of the Fifteenth Census of the 
United States (Washington: Government Printing Office), Vol. IX (1932) and Vol. III 
(1933). 
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3,979,000, and the number of grandchildren for Germany, aged fifteen to 
forty-four, at 2,915,000, and hence the total for this children and grand- 
children group is the sum of these two, or 6,894,000 or 1.31 times the 
number of NWFMP for this nationality. This is the- ratio needed for 
Metropolitan Chicago, and Table 2 gives the corresponding ratios for the 
various nationality groups. 


TABLE 1 


DERIVATION OF THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN OF IMMIGRANTS AGED 45-64 
AND GRANDCHILDREN OF IMMIGRANTS AGED 15-34 OF THE 
GERMAN CLASSIFICATION, UNITED STATES, 1930 


NWFMP for Germany, all ages..... 0.0... cc cee cece eee eee eee 5,264,000 
NWMP for Germany, all ages (38 per cent of preceding) ........ 2,010,000 
NWFEMP for Germany, 45-64 ........ 000. cece cece eect ene 1,578,000 
NWMP for Germany, 45-64 (trial estimate)...... LEAL 600,000 
Sum of trial estimates for all nationalities....................4. 1,714,000 


Actual (given by age and nativity figures, or 21.4 per cent lower).. 1,374,000 


Corrected estimate of German NWMP, 45-64.............sssss. 472,000 
Children of German immigrants, 45-64......... cesses. 1,342,000 
Children of immigrants*, 45-64 (all nationalities)............... 3,490,000 
Ratio of German to total (per cent). ............0 0 cece cece eee 38.45 

Grandchildren of immigrants (all nationalities)T .. . .. asia et 5,487,000 
Grandchildren of German immigrants, 15-34............0200005 2,110,000 


* Children of immigrants - NWFMP—4 NWMP. 
1 Derived by the principle of the Hill study. 


In Metropolitan Chicago the number of NWFMP of the German 
classification was 348,000, and multiplying this by 1.31, the ratio for 
Germany, the result is 456,000. When this process is carried out for all 
nationalities, their sum is 1,368,000, which is so close to the 1,370,000 
derivable from the age and nativity figures as to require little correction 
of the nationality figures. The correction for Germany is only 1,000 (using 
the nearest thousand), which, added to 456,000, gives 457,000. 

The composition of the remaining white population aged fifteen and 
over, i.e., the early American, can be estimated from the composition of 
this group in northern and western United States. This section, regarded 
as a unit, is to be distinguished from southern United States in that it con- 
tains a lower proportion of Colonial stock. 'The Colonial stock aged fifteen 
and over may be worked out.by the use of the nativity figures in the 
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parent age-group, as was done for the Colonial stock of 189o in the Hill 
study. The derivation of the remaining post-Colonial group is a matter of 
simple addition and subtraction, as given in Table 3. 


TABLE 2 


RATIO OF CHILDREN AND GRANDCHILDREN GROUP TO 
NWFMP FOR THE UNITED STATES 


England, Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Canada 


other than French ......... 0... cece eee eee 1.03 
Trish Free State... i.v ee pei ra eiu 1.37 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland............ 0.86 

- Netherlands ........... 0.0.0 cc cce cee cence eeeeees 0.87 
Belgiüin. ss: ok ou ec eR e Ee teak es 0.80 
Switzerland............. ccc eee c sce cece ern iIo ~ 
France and French Canada............ 2.000 e eens 0.93 
Germany saran a T aaa ae A a 1.31 
Polatid iy 45 accu eI ver E e eR 0.48 
Czechoslovakia... .. 0... cece cece eee eee eens 0.62 
PUn P" o.6r 
Hungary oli] ever e tar Gelade e e en E a 0.50 
Yugoslavia. a 0.37 
Russlásc us Paes eh Ns x nes rg rem as ERES 0.53 
Dithuania «522p eere RE entr a pe E 0.50 
Rumania ag aeaa aiea epe Ine eee MUSS per GO: 0.44 
Greece... c coiled cated ca e xus oes C DUC UE o.16 
Italy |i 22lecee e ee p O Sow CIA Reese's sos s 0.42 
Allotheis electa cede LES e E 0.54 
TABLE 3 


CONSTITUENTS OF WHITE POPULATION IN NORTH AND WEST 
AGED 15 AND OVER, EXCLUSIVE OF IMMIGRANTS 
AND CHILDREN OF IMMIGRANTS 


Total 2 cL eee over ra ies beni. 32,059,000 
Colonial, 13 and over.......... eee eee eee ee ees '.. 19,833,000 
Grandchildren of immigrants, 15-44. ............. 6,709,000 
Remaining post-Colonial, 15 and over............. 5,817,000 
Total, 15 and over, grandchildren and later genera- 

tions post-Colonial .............. 0.0 cece eee ee . 12,226,000 
Total, 15 and over, early American............... 25,350,000 


Itis a defensible position that the composition of the grandchildren and 
later generations post-Colonial aged fifteen years and over for the United 
States in 1930 was similar to that of all ages of this group in 1920. The 
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calculation for Germany would be 4,739,000. Of this it has been noted 
that 2,915,000 of the grandchildren of immigrants were aged fifteen to 
forty-four. This leaves 1,824,000 remaining post-Colonial for Germany, 
which is 26 per cent of the figure for all nationalities (7,021,000). Twenty- 
six per cent of 5,517,000 (in Table 3) is 1,434,000. The calculated estimate 
of the German element in the early American population is given in 
Table 4, the results for all nationalities are given in Table 5, and Table 6 
summarizes the German element for the three counties. 

The process of estimating the composition of the population of a city of 
ten thousand or over, or of a census tract within Chicago, is essentially 
similar. For cities with less than ten thousand population, figures for 
NWFMP are not available, and a further step must be taken. In Des 
Plaines, Illinois, estimate of the size and composition of the children and 
grandchildren group was made by multiplying the foreign-born white 
figures by a ratio obtained from the figures for Edison Park, the com- 
munity in Chicago nearest to Des Plaines and with a population of similar 
composition judged by available data for comparison. Fortunately, a can- 
vass of the head of families in Des Plaines4 was made in 1936, asking the 
twofold question: "In what country were you born? ............ If born in 
the United States, from what country did your ancestors come? ............. ? 
More than 1,600 families were included, covering every section, and com- 
prising three-fourths of all families. Most of those not included in the 
canvass were not at home. À comparison of the estimates with the results 
of the canvass for the native-white population is given in Table 7. 

The translation of nationality origin into religious background requires 
three general types of data: (x) the religious classification of the popula- 
tion in countries from which immigrants to the United States have come; 
(2) the division of the German, Swiss, and Dutch groups by provinces of 
origin, since some provinces are mostly Catholic and others mostly 
Protestant; and (3) the proportion of Jews in the immigration from vari- 
ous countries to the United States and to divisions within it. For the first 
type of data three main sources have been used: Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, the International Encyclopedia, and the Lutheran World Almanac. 
For Germany, year-by-year figures on emigration by provinces5 were sup- 
plemented by United States census figures for 1850 to 1880 inclusive, giv- 


4 This and other canvasses cited in’ this article were made under the direction of 
Dr. A. E. Holt and Dr. S. C. Kincheloe of the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

5 These migration figures are to be found in Fritz Josephy, Die deutsche diberseeische 
Auswanderung seit 187r (Berlin: Welt-Verlag, 1912), and in a book by Wilhelm 
Ménckmeier, Die deutsche tiberseeische Auswanderung (Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1912). 
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ing province of birth for the United States as a whole, for states, and for 
principal cities. The avenues of estimating the Jewish population are 


TABLE 4 


DERIVATION OF GERMAN PER CENT IN AGED 15 AND OVER 
EARLY AMERICAN FOR NORTH AND WEST IN 1930 


Remaining post-Colonial, 15 and over............. 5,517,000 
Twenty-six per cent (German element).......... ++ 1,434,000 
Colonial, 15 and OVEr........ cc cee eee eens 19,833,000 
Seven and four-tenths per cent (from Hill) ........ 1,468,000 
Early American German, 15 and over............. 2,902,000 
Early American, 15 and over, all nationalities. ..... 25,350,000 
German per cent... 00.00... ces cece ese eeeeeeees II.4 
TABLE 5 


NORTHERN AND WESTERN UNITED STATES PERCENTAGE DIS- 
TRIBUTION BY NATIONALITY ANCESTRIES OF EARLY 
AMERICAN POPULATION AGED 15 YEARS AND OVER 


England, Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Canada other 


than French. i... cus ox cee 0s ania nn — ÁO 65.0 
Irish Free State... osse ada Rigo e rre e ad et gs 11.8 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland ............... I.4 
Netherlands... ee Rr ol anata Ew Re ERES. 2.7 
Belgium. lleeers E pts EP Ee ar PT 1.2 
Switzerland... iere sia tale deed ete Gaede heals 1.2 
France and French Canada.................. 002s eee eee 2.9 
Germahy oerder nie cau eek erre er aes nr Ie RS II.4 
All others, veeccer vet eres breo Fee PX DER 2.4 

TABLE 6 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ÁGED 15 AND OVER OF GERMAN 
ANCESTRY IN METROPOLITAN CHICAGO IN 1930 





Inimiprants..- senec er ence ER E ee ee ean 136,000 
Children and grandchildren group..................: 457,000 
Early American ......... 0.0 c cece cece cee eres 68,000 

Totals uiai iss Brg de bakin es Pea Ao aai 66x , coo 


figures on Jewish immigration,ó the census of religious bodies, figures on 
mother-tongue, and the presence or absence of Russian foreign-white 


5 A basic work is that of Samuel Joseph, Jewish Immigration to the United States 
(Ph.D. diss; New York: Columbia University, 1914). Other references are the 
American Jewish Year Book; volumes on International Migrations (New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1929); Special Consular Reports, Vols. XXVIII- 
XXXI; Reports of the Immigration Commission (Washington: U.S. Bureau of Statistics), 
Vol. III. 
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stock, since Russia has contributed a majority of the Jewish immigrants 

` to the United States and most of those from Russia have been Jews. The 
Chicago Daily News Almanac for x905 and a study by W. Abraham Gold- 
berg, of the Jewish Social Service Bureau, on Jewish Population of Chicago, 
1931, are additional sources for Chicago. Table 8 gives the results of the 
foregoing sources for the United States. 


TABLE 7 


ANCESTRY OF NATIVE-WHITE POPULATION IN DES PLAINES 
(Comparison of Estimates with Results of Canvass) 





Estimates for Canvass Per- 
Age-Group Canvass of centages 
ris Years and | Husbands and Omitting 
Countries of Ancestry Over Based Wives in Those 
on 1930 1936 Answering 
Population (Per Cent) “United 
(Per Cent) $ States” 
United States (mistakenly given for an 
GNSWET) ¢ iso aea LY e ese ra E ETA eae ew eso tG- Dusk 
Germany... lo. sae het reis 56.9 51.2 57.8 
Great Britain, Ireland, France, and Canada* 25.7 21.6 24.4 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland... 7.0 6.6 7.6 
Czechoslovakia................22.2 eee 3.1 2.0 2.2 
Ttaly. veces E UIN d eie 1.5 1.6 1.9 
huc MMC 1.1 1.0 I.I 
Poland. evi ele secedere n I.I 0.9 1.0 
Albothers::: rusams eiae re ps 3.6 3.4 4.0 
Divisions of * above: 
Great Britain, North Ireland, Canada! 
other than French.................. 17.0. Jidereen dd 
Trish Free State... .... 0 eee ee eee 8:3" — desees tos emn mnm ates 
France and French Canada. ........... 235 - eive EA EEE 
Great Britain and Canada ............]....esuleuse 14.5 16.4 
Ireland.. oraora aata o ler er [tr Rer 5.2 5.8 
France...los6ceeci onere ate ea Sie peso erre en e Se 2.0 2.2 


For Metropolitan Chicago there are two nationality-origin groups in 
which the percentages used were different: for Germany the percentages 
were 35, 60, and 5, respectively; for Poland, 83, 2, and 15, respectively. 
These percentages must be modified in some areas within the Metropoli- 
tan region in accordance with known data. 

House-to-house canvasses or sample canvasses made in Chicago and in 
Peoria, Illinois, are a test of the method here outlined. The results of a 
sample canvass in Tract 362, in East Garfield Park, West Side Chicago, 
are given in Table 9. 
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TABLE 8 


PERCENTAGES OF EACH NATIONALITY-ORIGIN GROUP IN THE 


MAJOR RELIGIOUS-BACKGROUND GROUPS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 





Nationality-Origin Groups t verd Protestant Jewish 

Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and Cana- 

da other than French ................. 6 93 I 
Trish Free State. ..............LLuuuuuu. 9o TO. [huewexI 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland. . 2 98. .— [esce 
Netherlands............... eene 20 8o... qwe 
Bel Siu sere. ace Ere n Dee eS TOO. ''|£eesteesi sevi ies 
Switzerland. ............ sess 34 66 l.i 
France and French Canada.............. 95 S. — obeisexsexeet 
Germany... ilt ere eer ee dae 36 62 2 
Poland. 2 4e IR EEND BRE ere 78 2 20 
Czechoslovakia. ............ 00 cee eeeees 76 7 4 
AUSLHA. ois eeaeee Genie, ose eis Meli e 70 4 25 
Hungary... .enense dates cei eee 65 25 Io 
Yugoslavia... c oane ren e eee desde teva cs 20.. orare arae aw wetee ee eur 
Russis ck ev ve DIC ev e 3 4 8o 
Pith vans s seepe pianoa Laurar ern 70 4 25 
RUMANIA, ee een re nee a a ara a es ene ia 60 
Greece; iocos spp ei E E E | ere ioral nemis enano ies uten [n tint etr tte 
Ttaly ie soc 0 bot eee choad tenes 100^ ' Jem es cease eels nie 

TABLE 9 


RELIGIOUS CLASSIFICATION OF FAMILIES IN 
CENSUS TRACT 362 OF CHICAGO IN 1929 


Catholic: unn hain eaciny beads sate 55 
Protestant... As oaas oes dands RISE cae 9o 
Jewish... lecuslie Item he eeeatemgee alee 4 
Greek Orthodox...............ssseeeuuuus. 4 
Armenian Apostolic.............2------055 2 
NONE e ERE rmn wes ede sense IT 
Divided: Catholic and none*. .............. I 
Divided: Catholic and Protestant*.......... I 
Italian “no speak English” ................. I 
Refused information....................... 14 
Notat home...:.:5.:2 ret er eere 72 

255 


* One-half to be counted as Catholic. 
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In this tract the Catholic-Protestant-Jewish ratio was 37:60:3. Using 
the Metropolitan Chicago percentage on the nationality-origin figures, the 


TABLE 10* 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CATHOLICS, PROTESTANTS, AND JEWS IN 
EIGHT LOCALITIES OF CHICAGO 


Roman 


Localities in Chicago Catholic Protestant Jewish 
1. In Leyden, Tracts 194, 196, 197, 198 
Estimate (for 1930). ............... 38.0 61.0 1.0 
Canvass in 1934. ...... ee eeseeee 42.0 $8.0. "hice 
2. In East Garfield Park, Tract 362 
Estimate... sore ec herr ED oe 41.5 57.0 1.5 
Canvass in 1929.......-..0. eee eeee 37.0 60.0 3.0 
3. In East Garfield Park, Tract 373 
Estimate. ....... Lulu eene 48.5 50.5 1.0 
Canvass in 1929. ......... eee eee 51.0 48.0 1.0 
4. Oakland white population 
Estimates sis c oceeeee e Lees 33.0 61.0 6.0 
Canvass in 1928..............0000 32.5 63.5 4.0 
5. West Woodlawn, Tracts 623 and 624 
Estimate. ...........uuu. Em 37.0 50.0 13.0 
Canvass in 1931............. Fase 32.0 42.0 26.0 
6. In South Shore, Tract 6431 
Estimate... erer iid avons deri e ae 31.5 57-5 11,0 
Estimate from 1936 canvass......... 38.0 56.5 5.0 
7. In southern New City and North Engle- 
wood, Tracts 804, 805, 873, 875 
Estimate.. ii cieceoes ceca es chess 54.0 43.5 2.0 
Canvass in 1928............es eee 59.0 41.0: rq[neIeIes 
8. In Englewood, Tract 880 
Estimate. ...... eee ene 32.5 62.5 lesser 
Canvass} in 1928............usssuu. 26.0 72.5 1.0 


* Number canvassed ranged from 125 to 1,754 families. 
t Part of eastern half used for estimate of the whole. 


1 This canvass extended from Sixty-second Street to Sixty-seventh Street, whereas the tract extends 
from Sixty-third to Sixty-seventh streets, and hence the canvass took in a small section of Tract 877 to the 
north. Tract 877 extends north all the way to Fifty-fifth Street. The 1920 census divided this territory 
at Fifty-ninth Street, and the composition of the population in the territory from Fifty-ninth to Sixty-third 
streeta wees essentially similar to that from Sixty-third to Sixty-seventh streets. There is reason to believe 

at this is still true. 


ratio was 40: 555:43. Corrected by Goldberg's estimate for Jews, the ratio 
was 414:57:13. Table ro gives the comparison of estimates with canvass 
results in eight localities in Chicago. 
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It may be noted that both Catholics and Protestants were estimated 
too high four times and too low four times. The Jews were estimated too 
high four times, too low three times, and once came out with the same 
result as the canvass. The only case in which the canvass results were 
much different from estimates was in Tracts 623 and 624, where the 
Jewish estimate was 13 per cent too low. The maximum possible estimate 
with the aid of the 1904 school census is 20 per cent Jewish. 

Even in these tracts, however, the relative size of the Catholic and 
Protestant groups was virtually correct in the estimate. In Peoria, the 
estimates were also reasonably close to sample-canvass results. 


TABLE 11 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP AND RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND 
POPULATION ÁGED 15 AND OVER, 1930 


(Membership and background figures are given in thousands) 


Membership 
Religious Category Church A Background Percentage of 
Membership Population 
Background . 
Roman Catholic, United States.......... 15,500 26,000 60.0 
Roman Catholic, Metropolitan Chicago. . . 748 1,246 60.0 
Protestant, United States............... 30,000 55,000 55.0 


Protestant, Metropolitan Chicago........ 561 1,534 36.5 


Caution should be used in placing too great reliance upon the ratios and 
percentages for the country as a whole when they are used to estimate the 
nationality descent or religious background of areas with small popula- 
tion. Where possible, local sources for correction of estimates should be 
obtained and utilized. It isa remarkable fact, however, that in areas with 
small population, or in which only one family in six was taken, or in which 
the not-at-home group was large, the canvass results were still close to the 
estimates. 

When background figures are compared with church-membership fig- 
ures, areas are found to differ widely in the proportion of Protestants who 
are church members. Table 11 gives the figures for the country as a whole 
and for Metropolitan Chicago. 

The proportion of Protestants who are church members is low in 
Metropolitan Chicago. There are areas in this region, e.g., western, north- 
western, and northern suburbs, in which more than half are church mem- 
bers, but also large Protestant populations in Chicago in which less than 


ta 
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20 per cent are members. A majority of these latter areas are char- 
acterized by transiency.? 

Considering these transient areas, the approximate number of members 
by tract of residence has been ascertained in Kenwood, Hyde Park, Near 
West Side, and East Garfield Park, and there are equally convincing data 
on Oakland, Woodlawn, and Near North Side, to know that in the tracts 
with a high turnover rate, only a small proportion are church members. 
In Oakland, less than half those of Roman Catholic background are 
church members (note that this is subaverage for Roman Catholicism), 
and less than a fifth of the Protestant background people are members. 
There are tracts on the south side and on the west side with less than 12 
per cent church membership in the Protestant background population. 

A study of 49 tracts? with heavy turnover reveals that the population is 
mostly adult and approximately half native white of native parentage 
(designated NWNP). The population in most of the tracts is pre- 
dominantly of British, German, and Irish ancestry, although in a number 
of tracts Jewish and Swedish and, in a few tracts, Italians are numerous. 

The corresponding figures for Chicago as a whole are 68 per cent and 
28 per cent, respectively. The transient areas are, therefore, outstandingly 
adult) The native parentage population in Chicago, as in other very 
large cities, is concentrated in the ages twenty to forty-four years and is 
composed in considerable degree of newcomers to the city from the rest of 
the state and from near-by states, and the majority.of these newcomers 
are of Protestant background. 

In 23 of the 49 tracts (1934) there was less than 10 per cent home owner- 
ship, in 16 others there was less than 20 per cent, and in the ro remaining 
tracts the home ownership was from 20 to 29 per cent. For the city asa 
whole there was 31 per cent home ownership, so that all the tracts are 
below the city level and most of them far below it. In economic level; as 


1 The 1934 census of Chicago (Charles Newcombe and Richard O. Lang, Census 
Data of the City of Chicago, 1934 [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934]) gives 
data on length of residence by families. 


8 The tracts are 124, 129-32, 135-37, 355, 357-59, 362, 368-72, 383, 384, 399, 410, 
4II, 413, 415-20, 558, 560-62, 503, 596, 509, 613, 616, 617, 620, 626-33. Data for 
Table 9 are from E. W. Burgess and Charles Newcombe, Census Data of the City of 
Chicago (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933). 

9 If East Garfield Park tracts were smaller, this would be evident there also, for 
some of the tracts extend partly into Italian districts where there is a high proportion 
of children, and tract divisions do not make it possible to separate out the Italian sec- 
tions. Considering only the four white tracts with the heaviest turnover, the adults 
form 78 per cent and the native white of native parentage 53 per cent. 
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measured by rentals and value of homes, however, these tracts range all 
the way from the lowest to the highest quintile. 

A heavy turnover rate and its accompaniments are clues to the factors 
that operate in subaverage areas, and the separation of populations by 


TABLE 12 


PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION ADULT AND NATIVE WHITE OF 
NATIVE PARENTAGE IN 49 TRANSIENT 
CHICAGO TRACTS, 1930 








Localities in Chicago Adult NWNP 

8 tracts, Near North Side........ 88 50 
6 tracts, Homeless-Man Area 87 36 
6 tracts, Ashland to Western Avenue......... 75 57 
10 tracts, East Garfield Park. ................ 72 45 
4 tracts, Oakland........... cece ee eens 8 49 
4 tracts, Western Hyde Park-Kenwood....... 77 4I 
3 tracts, Eastern Hyde Park-Kenwood. ...... & 55 
8 tracts, Woodlawn...... DM EUM 7. 56 
Totale: mn deine waa Peles es 80 49 


religious background makes it clear that these factors are especially im- 
portant among persons of Protestant antecedents. The method becomes 
a device for testing hypotheses. 

A population may be analyzed either by an actual canvass or by esti- 
mates based on available data. Canvasses are valuable, but they are time 
consuming and expensive if carried on for a large number of localities. A 
device is here outlined by which estimates for an almost indefinite number 
of areas can be calculated in a short time by organizations or individual 
research workers. 


CENTRAL COLLEGE 


EDWARD SAPIR: 1884-1939 
HARRY HOVER 


Dr. Edward Sapir, Sterling Professor of Anthropology and General 
Linguistics at Yale University, died in New Haven, Connecticut, Febru- 
ary 4. Dr. Sapir was born January 26, 1884, in Lauenberg, Germany and 
brought to the United States by his parents when he was five years old. 
He was educated at Columbia University, where he received his Ph.D. 
in anthropology in 1909. His thesis on The Takelma Language of South- 
western Oregon (published in 1912) still remains one of the best descriptive 
accounts of an American Indian language in print. 

After holding minor positions at the University of California and the 
University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Sapir, in 1910, became chief of the Divi- 
sion of Anthropology at the Canadian National Museum. In 1925 he ac- 
cepted the post of associate professor of anthropology at the University of 
Chicago. In 1927 he was made professor of anthropology and general 
linguistics at Chicago, and in 1931 he left Chicago to assume the position 
he held at the time of his death. 

Dr. Sapir’s published work includes the following books and mono- 
graphs: Wishram Texts (1909), Takelma Texts (1909), Yana Texts (1910), 
The Takelma Language of Southwestern Oregon (1912), Time Perspective in 
Aboriginal American Culture (1916), Language: An Introduction to the 
Study of Speech (1921), Folk Songs of French Canada (with Marius 
Barbeau, 1925), Totahty (1930), Wishram Ethnography (with Leslie 
Spier, 1930), The Southern Paiute Language (1930), and Nootka Texts 
(with Morris Swadesh, 1939). 

The foregoing list, however, does not adequately reflect the range and 
diversity of Dr. Sapir’s contributions to science. His articles and briefer 
communications, which are too numerous to cite here, include important 
contributions to general linguistics, American Indian linguistics, Indo- 
European philology (particularly with regard to the Hittite problem), 
Semitics, the ethnology of the American Indian, social anthropology, 
psychology, and psychiatry. This diversity of interest and competence 
in several fields was also reflected in his teaching; the students who sought 
him out were not only those interested in anthropology and linguistics 
but also those whose major fields were in sociology, psychology, and 
psychiatry. 

His writings upon the relation of human nature and the social order 
which reflected his subtle insights into personality, on the one hand, and 
cultural forms, on the other, did much to bring anthropology, psychology, 
psychiatry, and sociology into communication with one another. 

Dr. Sapir’s premature death brought to an end what would probably 
have been the most productive part of his scholastic career. He had just 
arrived at that point in his life where he was ready to crystallize the re- 
sults of his labors in a series of general works. This had already been done 
in his lectures as those who had the privilege of studying under him know. 
That he should not have been spared to bring to the scientific world these 
important conclusions to his lifework is a major tragedy. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


* A complete bibliography for the years 1907-37 may be found in Psychiatry, I, 
No. 1 (February, 1938), 154-57. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


. In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, , 
the editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews 
appearing in the Journal. 


CULTURAL INTEGRATION AND CONFLICT: 


In his article Professor Bain proceeds from the position that social pathology 
is to be explained on the basis of the “culture conflict” or “cultural disintegra- 
tion” theory. He states that the study of cultural integration is a precondition 
to the study of cultural disintegration, under which term he includes “all forms 
of personal and societal conflict such as crime, war, industrial strife, race rela- 
tions, functional neuroses and psychoses, suicides, familial disorganization, com- 
pensatory behavior, susceptibility to fads, cults, and ‘causes.’” A culture is to 
be examined, he continues, in terms of the waxing, waning, or relative equi- 
librium of its fundamental patterns of behavior, and determination is to be made 
of the contradictory elements in a culture. Then proceeding from the premise 
that cultural disintegration is a function of inconsistencies between behavior 
patterns, he would posit postulates (or “principles of integration or fundamental 
values")? which need be valid in no other sense than “generally accepted,” and 
“therapy and prevention" become possible. To'the writer it seems that the 

' term “generally accepted” renders the reasoning suspect, as does the apparently 
implicit equation of integration and fundamental values. 

It is a matter of daily observation that when the amelioration of a social ill 
would involve action which some group believes would be detrimental to its 
interest, that group will frequently define the existence of the ill as preferable 
to its remedy and consequently may hold that the proposed remedy is patho- 
logical. The Tory, believing his investments to be jeopardized by proposals to 
extend social reform, often opposes such political action on the reasoning that 
the position of the people to be benefited is evidence of their incompetence and 
hence their elimination would improve the human stock. The radical prole- 
tarian, feeling insecure with respect to job and civil liberties, believes that the 
accumulation of wealth and the resulting investment is a social problem. If the 
latter, however, has been indoctrinated with a system of thought which labels 
social reform as a “sop to the masses,” he too will oppose it, but on the ground 
that it dulls the appetite of the proletariat for revolution. 

Not only is there great spread of value-judgments between various segments 
of our society, but within a given segment there are many instances of mutually 
contradictory values. Progress and order, change and stability, freedom and 


1 American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (January, 1939), 498-508. 
2 Italics mine. . 
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security, equality of vocational opportunity and right of inheritance are values 
unchallenged in most groups of the country, yet their inconsistencies are patent. 

Dr. Bain’s proposition would appear to be effective in discovering contradic- 
tory elements in situations which all groups and individuals define as bad, such 
as floods, cancer, etc. Where there is general agreement that a condition is un- 
desirable, but where the conflicting value-judgments complicate the solution, 
Dr. Bain’s scheme would enable the investigator to discern problems already 
well known, such as murder and robbery, and to ascertain the conflicting ‘‘ele- 
ments" in the culture associated with their existence; but the postulate of gen- 
eral acceptance would render impossible the “therapy and prevention" of such 
a condition. Where there is no consensus that a condition is undesirable and 
consequently no accord as to its solution, the condition would remain beyond 
the vision of Dr. Bain's conceptual scheme, for general acceptance would not 
even permit the formulation of such problems as race discrimination and divorce 
and others, particularly in the socioeconomic sphere. . 

Defining logic in terms of its function to render inconsistencies discernible, 
the writer believes that Dr. Bain's proposition could be effected only after every 
citizen had agreed on a system of values and had become a skilled logician, 
which would by definition be a situation of cultural integration and would 
eliminate the possibility of social pathology in terms of culture conflict. One 
may wonder, however, whether such an ideal society would have integration, 
for the hypothesized agreement would presumably engender attitudes of 
apathy and result in a general decline of the individual's interest in the society. 
Interest is aroused not on matters that are taken for granted, but on issues. In 
the article being commented upon Dr. Bain has apparently not considered that 
division of opinion may have an integrative as well as a disintegrative function. 

Admitting, however, for purposes of argument that Dr. Bain’s proposal for 
the determination of contradictory elements is acceptable, it appears that it is 
acceptable for “therapy and prevention” only when the investigator is con- 
scious of his own value-judgments and can force them into a consistent pattern, 
and that his findings and recommendations are acceptable in any given segment 
of society only to the degree that that segment shares his value-judgments. 

The final paragraph of Professor Bain’s paper also requires comment. He 
observes that “a completely integrated culture is both impossible and undesir- 
able,” that “change is a fundamental characteristic of all natural phenomena,” 
and that “marked changes in culture will always produce a certain amount of 
personal and societal disorganization,” from which he concludes that “the sane 
ideal is rationally directed change which will reduce societal friction, tension, 
and confusion to a minimum." If, however, change is fundamental and marked 
changes produce disorganization, and if we place a negative value on disorganiza- 
tion, it would seem to follow rather that the ideal would be to slow up change 
as much as possible. : 

RosERT F. WiNCH 
Chicago 
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REJOINDER 


Paragraph x of Mr. Winch’s letter needs no comment except to say that the 
existence of cultural contradiction does not imply that the culture necessarily 
will disintegrate. All cultures have inconsistencies—some are integrative; some, 
disintegrative. Types of behavior are classified in either category because of the 
explicit or implicit value-judgments of the classifier. Those who accept the 
categorization must also accept the underlying value-judgments. This is the 
sense in which I use “generally accepted." The conflicts of opinion and behavior 
referred to in his paragraph 2 occur because of this, and, of course, a culture may 
be integrated on either a Tory or an anti-Tory basis. 

Paragraph 3 is merely a restatement of my thesis, 

Paragraph 4: If a certain kind of homicide is defined as “murder” in a 
culture (i.e., societally “undesirable”’), therapy is possible, though this does not 
mean that it will or can be “cured.” Certainly, no efforts will be made to cure it 
unless it is so defined. Some of our homicides are widely approved, such as those 
incident to war, some crimes, and even adultery in some places. No “social 
problem" exists unless at least some considerable segment of the culture has 
defined certain types of behavior as problematical. Such definitions arise be- 
cause types of behavior, with their attendant implicit or explicit value-judg- 
ments, develop so as to be inconsistent with one another, or with other accepted 
patterns of behavior and/or belief. The immediate effect of this is disintegrative. 
If a new integration is attained soon enough, or the number and intensity of the 
inconsistencies are small enough, such a culture will not disintegrate; if the re- 
verse is true, it will. ` 

Paragraph 5 seems like a non sequitur to me in view of Mr. Winch's reference 
to my general conception of social change. Certainly, there is no implication 
in my article (at least, none was intended) that conflict may not be integrative. 
Sumner apparently thought that it always is, but I see no more reason for as- 
suming this than the opposite, as Mr. Winch apparently thinks I do. Nor do I 
see how he possibly can believe that I think the “ideal” society is or can be the 
apathetic automaton he so sadly envisages. Certainly, none ever has existed. 
I do not think societies are “ideal.” I think they just are; they are phenomena 
to be studied in the same way and for the same reasons that we study angle- 
worms. 

Iagree with paragraph 6. 

Doubtless many changes do occur too rapidly, e.g., I think the country would 
be “better off" (a lot of implicit value-judgments are hidden in that innocent 
phrase!) if the changes incident to the development of the automobile had been 
spread over a period of fifty or seventy-five years. Too much and too rapid 
change (cf. a lot of preliterate cultures) can be as destructive, perhaps more so, 
than too little. In our particular culture I suspect too rapid change is more 


* Read Bain, "Cultural Integration and Social Conflict," American Journal of 
Sociology, XLIV (January, 1939), sor. 
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likely to occur than too slow—or, more accurately stated, we tend to change 
some segments of our culture, both technologically and ideologically, too rapidly 
and others too slowly, with resultant increase of inconsistency, confusion, and, 
possibly, eventual disintegration. That is why I believe the kind of studies I 
have indicated should be made—soon, numerous, and scientific. We need fewer 
words in the social sciences and more facts; and we need a cultural integration 
based upon a set of value-judgments consistent with the findings of natural 
science in all fields—and this includes the natural sciences of human association. 
Reap BAIN 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


AN ISLAND COMMUNITY 


Sociologically minded visitors to Hawaii tend to react to the island situation 
in one of three characteristic ways: One group of observers is pleasantly im- 
pressed by the colorful picture of varied races dwelling together in apparent 
peace and harmony, and they tend to agree with a prominent American sociolo- 
gist who said, some years ago, “Humanly speaking, you have no race prejudice 
in Hawaii.” They see in the mounting figures of interracial marriage in Hawaii 
a promise of solution for the racial problems of other areas of contact; and the 
Islands are likely to remain in their memories, as described by William Allen 
White, “the one place in the world where race antipathies have disappeared 

...&nd race injustices are not in vogue." A second group of visitors is frankly 
suspicious of any community which is thus lavishly praised, and they seek and, 
quite naturally, find evidence to prove that “all is not well in paradise.” Race 
and class conflicts do occur behind the facade erected by vested interests and tour- 
ist bureaus, which it is the moral obligation of science to tear away. A third group 
attempts the very precarious task of analyzing the social process in the island 
setting, quite apart from moral valuations or interpretations. They are less 
concerned about either extolling or debunking the Hawaiian experiment than 
they are with understanding and objectively describing it. 

Possibly this latter point of view is untenable or impossible of achievement. 
Dr. E. B. Reuter, who spent a year of study in Hawaii in 1930-31, seems to 
think so. At least he seems to share something of the attitude of the second 
group of observers. Tn his review in the November (1938) American Journal of 
Sociology of the book, An Island Community, he concludes his brief account of 
Hawaiian history with a series of references to the “bizarre culture situation 
.... [with] its Jwrid past and its present fantastic economic structure"? and he 
describes the changes of the last one hundred and fifty years largely in such 
evaluative terms as missionary shrewdness and “legal trickery,” artificial and 
parasitic industry, and native “exploitation.” Moreover, Dr. Reuter contends 


* XLIV (1938), 459-62. Italics mine. 
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that "there is not even a passably objective account of any single aspect of 
Island history or organization," overlooking apparently such studies as Ro- 
manzo Adams, Interracial Merriage in Hawaii (1937); Ralph Kuykendall, The 
Hawaiian Kingdom, 1778-1854 (1938); E. S. C. Handy, Cultural Revolution in 
Hawaii (1931); and scores of monographs and articles published by the Bishop 
Museum, the Institute of Pacific Relations, and the University of Hawaii. 

Dr. Reuter also criticizes An Island Community on the grounds that although 
“the detached point of view of the scientific observer is, at least superficially, 
consistently maintained,” the author’s “sympathies on the whole are quite ob- 
viously with the planters and the economic status quo.” It is interesting that 
other critics seem to have detected an exactly opposite attitude in the account— 
of opposition to the plantation and its leaders. Objectivity is apparently diffi- 
cult to achieve. 

Dr. Reuter further questions the detached position of the author since he 
“gores no sacred cows, .... advances no doctrine, .... defends no theses, 
.... elaborates no unpopular position." One might argue that all plantations, 
including those in Hawaii, are objectionable and should be prohibited. The 
author has assumed, however, that a more important task for present purposes 
was to describe the part which the plantation, along with the other basic factors 
of Jand and labor, has played in the "inevitable unfolding of an ecological 
process" in Hawaii. . 

In the interests of an accurate record, especially for those who do not read 
the book itself, it may be well to point out certain incidental but important 
corrections that should be noted in the review. Although geographic isolation 
plays an important part in the shifting destiny of Hawaii, the Islands are by 
no means “the most isolated spot on the globe"; and their strategic position on 
the trade routes of the Pacific has been apparent almost since their discovery. 
Dr. Reuter credits Hawaii with the phenomenal population decline of two-thirds 
within fifty years, and nine-tenths within a century, of discovery; actually, the 
best estimates indicate Hawaiian populations in 1832 and in 1878 of approxi- 
mately 41.5 and 15.5 per cent, respectively, of the pre-European population. 
The surprising achievements credited to the missionaries by Dr. Reuter, in- 
cluding the time-worn reputation for dispossessing the natives of their land and 
securing "full political contro] and economic possession," are certainly not sub- 
stantiated by the facts, even as interpreted by those unsympathetic to the 
movement. Although American tariff protection has been a major factor in the 
dominance of the sugar industry in Hawaii, it is quite inaccurate, despite the 
assertions of Island sugar lobbyists at Washington, to state that “no sugar 
plantation in the Islands could operate without the beneficent American pro- 
tective tariff." Moreover, the significant role of the industrial "factors" in 
Island life does not warrant the statement that news, scientific research, and 
popular and university education are “directly owned and operated or directly 


2 Cf. Romanzo Adams, Interracial Marriage in Hawaii, p. 8. 
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or indirectly controlled by five concerns with interlocking directorates.” Even 
the most severe of Island critics would not claim that “99 per cent of the popu- 
lation” are left with “scant and decreasing chance to continue physical existence 
except by manual labor at a subsistence wage." On the basis of United States 
Census returns not over 58 per cent of the gainfully employed population in 
1920 could be classified as unskilled workers, and in 1930 the corresponding 
figure was 62 per cent. Equally unsupported is the characterization of Hawaii 
as a region of “virtually complete absence of opportunity for vertical mobility.” 

Finally, the author would like to point out that the “minor confusion from 
the arrangement of the material” and the lack of historic and descriptive detail, 
including certain political aspects which Dr. Reuter properly contends may alter 
the course of Island development, are, in part at least, a consequence of the 
ecological framework within which the study was conceived. As Dr. Robert 
E. Park states in his Introduction to the book: 

The author of this volume has chosen to connect and correlate, so far as that is 
practicable and possible, the economic and racial history of the Hawaiian Islands, with 
the story of the land. In doing this, he has made the succession of types of land utiliza- 
tion the signature and index of all other changes. The effect has been to give his account 
of events a character that is systematic rather than historical. 

By making one series of events which is regarded as fundamental an index to every 
other series, he has sought to bring into clearer outline than would otherwise be possible 
the actual course of events in other related aspects of life. This has made it possible to 
describe historical changes in Hawaii in terms that make them comparable with similar 
changes in other parts of the world. 


ANDREW W. LIND 
University of Hawaii 


REJOINDER 


The reviewer has a very high opinion of Professor Lind’s An Island Com- 
munity as is evidenced by the length and character of the original review. It is, 
in content and method, a valuable monograph that should be read and pondered 
over by every student interested in a genuinely scientific type of sociology. But, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, it is not in all respects perfect. 

Professor Lind begs any real point at issue when he classifies the reviewer 
with the muckrakers and himself with the objective students of social reality. 
The answer is simply to point out that no accurate analysis, objective descrip- 
tion, or genuine understanding can be reached without an unblinking recogni- 
tion of the realities of the situation. The point is not that objectivity is not at- 
tainable but that Professor Lind does not quite attain it. 

The specific points to which Professor Lind takes exception are, for the most 
part, simple matters of fact. They appear chiefly in the introductory paragraph 
of the review which characterizes the situation within which the specific study 
fails. The points that the author singles out for refutation are not themselves of 
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great concern but, from the point of view of scientific detachment, it is pro- 
foundly significant to observe the author’s reaction to a bald summary of Island 
history. Obviously, the type oi data necessary to establish the accuracy of the 
reviewer's statements cannot be presented in detail here. The reviewer is of 
the opinion that the statements cited are in close accord with essential reality. 

I. The reviewer's observation that there is no satisfactory history of the 
Islands is probably an understatement. 

2. The accuracy of the statement concerning the “geographic” isolation of 
the Islands can be checked by reference to any globe or world-map. 

3. In regard to population decline in the Islands the author is clearly con- 
fused by a dual system of percentage notation. The population of the Islands at 
the time of Cook's voyages is variously estimated at from 300,000 to 400,000. 
Since we do not know the original population within a margin of 25 per cent 
error, it is idle to quibble over whether the decline in the first fifty years was 
ten-fifteenths as the reviewer stated or nine-fifteenths as Professor Lind claims, 
: and whether the decline in the first one hundred years was 9o per cent as the re- 
viewer stated or 85 per cent as Professor Lind believes. The population decline 
was about as “phenomenal” according to the author's figures as according to 
those of the reviewer. 

4. In the absence of a scholarly history of the Islands it is not possible 
briefly to document statements concerning the transfer of Hawaiian landowner- 
ship and political control. That missionary families of one generation were con- 
spicuous ornaments of the landed gentry of another is notorious and indisputa- 
ble. The reviewer does not assert that all missionaries profited, economically 
and socially, by the transfer or that missionary families alone profited: not all 
the missionaries. were shrewd businessmen, and there were numerous adven- 
turers in the Islands who were not missionaries. 

5. Professor Lind's objection to the statement that “no sugar plantation in 
the Islands could operate without the beneficent American protective tariff" is 
welltaken. The statement should read that “no sugar plantation in the Islands 
could operate at a profit withou: the beneficent American protective tariff." 

6. The objection to the statement attributing great importance in all aspects 
of life to the little group of men that dominate the Island economy can be sus- 
tained only by ignoring the subtle but vitally real effects of any social and moral 
order on the personality and character organization of those immersed in that 
order. 

7. In assuming that 1 per cent (approximately 4,000) of the Island popula- 
tion has more than an outside chance to rise appreciably in the social and 
economic scale, the reviewer was perhaps overgenerous. A few years ago the 
best opinion in the Islands placed the number much lower. The exact figure is 
not important. But it is important that the figure is small and the ceiling low. 
The census figures on unskilled workers, quoted by Professor Lind, are obviously 
beside the point. 
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Finally, the reviewer wishes to quote the last sentence of the review here 
under discussion: “In spite of some minor and perhaps inevitable inadequacies, 


An Island Community is a serious and valuable study.” 
E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHIES IN CONFLICT: 


Professor C. A. Ellwood’s review of my Social Philosophies in Conflict con- 
tains two serious misinterpretations of my views: (1) I do not indorse the 
individualism of Warner Fite. The only sense in which I am an “individualist” 
is that I hold that, while the contents and occasions of moral decisions are social, 
the reflective individual, if he is not to accept some form of mass-, political-, 
or theological-totalitarianism, must judge for himself. (2) I do not say that 
sociologists and the other social scientists must not trespass on the philosophical 
domain. In fact, I cannot draw any absolute boundary line between the sciences 
and philosophy. It is all to the good when social scientists examine their ma- 
terials in the light of end values, provided they are aware of what they are 
doing. When they do this sort of thing, they are certainly philosophizing. If 
philosophy has any peculiar province, it is that of norms and values in social 
thinking, no less than in logic and aesthetics and metaphysics. 

J. A. LEIGHTON 
Ohio State University 


* Amer. Jour. Soc., XLIV (1939), 574-77. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


American Psychological Association—The committee on displaced for- 
eign psychologists, appointed in September, 1938, is conducting a 
survey to ascertain: (r) the present status, training, and qualifications 
of foreign psychologists who have been displaced from their positions 
through political developments of the last five years; (2) the possibilities 
of utilizing and conserving the potential contributions of these scholars to 
academic, social, industrial, and other institutions; (3) the points of view 
of the foreign scholars themselves as to how such contributions might be 
best effected. It is hoped zhat placements for displaced psychologists can 
be made in part, at least, in undeveloped fields of the discipline and in 
countries where the science itself is relatively undeveloped. 


American Youth Commission.—A study recently completed by D. L. 
Harley shows that four and one-third million youth between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-four in the United States are wholly unemployed. The 
data for this study were assembled from a variety of sources, chief of 
which was the Unemployment Census of November, 1937, and the sub- 
sequent enumerative check, which sampled more than 300,000 youth 
between the ages mentioned. 

In an effort to find methods of implementing its findings, the Com- 
mission has appointed Raymond Rich, Hal W. Hazelrigg, and Winthrop 
Southworth to study the types of organizations now in existence in 
several key states and to elicit from them and individual leaders expres- 
sions of opinion as to what appear to be the better ways of making the 
findings useful within each state. ; 

Richard R. Brown, former deputy executive director of the National 
Youth Administration, has been appointed supervisor of a study to inter- 
pret the motives and purposes of groups that are led by young people and 
the democratic functions of such groups relative to membership, leader- 
ship, and programs. 


Commission on Social Studies and Human Relations.—The National 
Advisory Committee has appointed this the first subcommittee in a spe- 
cialized field, whose purpose will be to undertake a four-year survey of 
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trends in human relations. Among those appointed to this committee 
are Henry Noble MacCracken, Vassar College, chairman; Charles A. 
Beard; J. S. Burgess, Temple University; Joseph P. Chamberlain, Co- 
lumbia University; F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota; Paul H. 
Douglas, University of Chicago; Shelby M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foun- ` 
dation; Robert P. Lane, New York Welfare Council; Eduard Lindeman, 
New York School of Social Work; Mark A. May, Institute of Human 
Relations, Yale University; Herbert A. Miller, Bryn Mawr College; 
Sigmund Neumann, Wesleyan University; the Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, 
University of Detroit; Donald Young, Social Science Research Council; 
and Kimball Young, University of Wisconsin. 


Motion Picture Research Project.—Ünder a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, the Motion Picture Research Project, directed 
by Leo C. Rosten, has established headquarters in Hollywood for a 
sociological study of motion pictures and the motion-picture industry, the 
results of which will be published in 1940. In the words of Dr. Rosten, its 
purpose is to make a “scientific analysis of the whole complicated web of 
forces—both personal and social—which determine the character of the 
films and create its problems." 

The advisory board consists of Robert S. Lynd, Columbia University; 
Herbert Blumer, University of Chicago; Harold D. Lasswell, Yale Uni- 
versity and William Alanson White Foundation; and Louis Wirth, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Dr. Rosten received his Ph.D. degree in political’ science from the 
University of Chicago and is the author of The Washington Corre- 
spondenis, written under a fellowship from the Social Science Research 
Council. The staff includes Philip E. Keller, formerly assistant professor 
of sociology, Stanford University; Ruth A. Inglis, former fellow, Bryn 
Mawr College; and Jean Lyle, Menninger Clinic. 


Social Science Research Council.—The Committee on Appraisal of Re- 
search of the Council sponsored a conference held in New York on Decem- 
ber xo to evaluate W. I. Thomas’ and Florian Znaniecki’s The Polish 
Peasant in Europe and America as a specimen of social science research. 
A critique of the work written by Herbert Blumer, University of Chicago, 
furnished the basis for discussion. Participating in the conference were 
the following: Warren S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems, chairman; Gordon Allport, Harvard University; 
Read Bain, Miami University; Herbert Blumer; Max Lerner, Williams 
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College; George Lundberg, Bennington College; George Murdock, Yale 
University; William I. Thomas; Malcolm Willey, University of Minne- 
sota; Louis Wirth, University of Chicago; and Donald Young, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Under the auspices of the Committee on University Social Research 
Organizations of the Council a conference was held in Chicago, January 
21 and 22, on research in relation to culturally isolated groups. The object 
of the conference was to promote better mutual understanding between 
. individual research workers on the problems, methods, and materials 
relating to research projects concerned with cultural pockets. The follow- 
ing persons participated: Kimball Young, University of Wisconsin, chair- 
man; John Dollard, Yale University; Melville Herskovits, Northwestern 
University; Everett C. Hughes, University of Chicago; Guy Johnson, 
University of North Carolina; Richard T. LaPiere, Stanford University; 
Ralph Linton, Columbia University; Lowry Nelson, University of Minne- 
sota; Robert E. Park, University of Chicago; Samuel A. Stouffer, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Louis Wirth, University of Chicago; and Donald Voung, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Rumanian Institute of Social Service.—King Carol has ordered the crea- 
tion of an institute to supplement the work of church, school, and admin- 
istration in town and village in the spreading of culture, hygiene, and 
efficiency. Its president will have the rank and powers of a minister. 
The organization will work through a “house of culture" in each town and 
village. Each of these will have a medical section (dispensary, baths, and 
maternity clinic); an economic section (co-operative, bakery, butchery, 
and agricultural-implements store); and a cultural section (meeting hall, 
library, museum, and peasant-art workshop). Students of both sexes 
from universities and high schools will be required to participate in the 
work of the Institute to qualify for degrees. 


Works Progress Administration.—A Joint Committee on Folk Arts has 
been formed to gather data on all oral, popular, and traditional materials 
that express ways of living in America. Plans to study “the folkways of 
America" include the use of apparatus to record folk songs, folk tales, 
and conversations. In addition to a number of projects within the W.P.A., 
institutions co-operating in this study include Columbia University, 
University of Pittsburgh, Chicago Art Institute, and the Music Division 
of the Library of Congress. Among the consultants of the Committee 
are Donald Daugherty, American Council of Learned Societies; Harold 
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Spivacke, Library of Congress; George Herzog, Columbia University; 
Ralph S. Boggs, University of North Carolina; and Reed Smith, South- 
eastern Folklore Society. 


NOTES 


Social Science M eetings.—The thirty-third annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society was held in Detroit, December 28-30, in con- 
junction with the meetings of the American Economic Association, Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation, American Statistical Association, 
American Farm Economic Association, and the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety of America. An innovation this year in the meetings of the Society 
was the abandonment of the traditional plan of holding no section meet- 
ings at the time of division meetings. An exception was the program of the 
division on human ecology, at which R. H. Danhof, University of Michi- 
gan, presented a genetic study of a planned settlement in the Netherlands, 
and Donald Pierson, Fisk University, explained the absence of race 
prejudice in the state of Bahia, Brazil, as largely due to the fact that 
white settlers came without wives. 

'The two other meetings without conflicting programs were the annual 
dinner and one general session, held in celebration of the 1ooth anniver- 
sary of Comte's first use of the word "sociology," with addresses by 
McQuilkin DeGrange, Dartmouth College; Roy W. Sellars, University 
of Michigan; and George A. Lundberg, Bennington College. At the an- 
nual dinner of the Society the presidental address was delivered by Frank 
A. Hankins, Smith College, and Mrs. G. Myrdal, Sweden, analyzed the 
problem of population in terms of poverty, large families, and birth con- 
trol. The division on social theory held two sessions—one on social strati- 
fication with papers which developed an analysis by concepts of power 
and deference by Talcott Parsons, Harvard University; Edward A. Shils, 
University of Chicago; and Herbert Goldhamer, Stanford University; the 
second with papers on human ecology and collective behavior by Robert 
E. Park, University of Chicago, and on routine interaction and the prob- 
lem of collaboration by Elton Mayo, Harvard University. The papers in 
the division on social biology were on migration of farm population, espe- 
cially as affected by the drought, by Donald B. Hay, North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station; Paul H. Landis, State College of Wash- 
ington; and Olaf F. Larson, Colorado State College. 

In the division on social psychology F. Stuart Chapin, University of 
Minnesota, analyzed the interrelations of social participation and social 
intelligence. Pitirim A. Sorokin and Clarence Berger, Harvard University, 
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presented findings on the motivation of human actions in the light of 
time-budget data; and Guy B. Johnson, University of North Carolina, 
described some phases of personality development in communities of 
white-Indian-Negro mixture. 

Section meetings were held on the community, So the family, 
political sociology, sociology and social work, the sociology of religion, 
social statistics, sociology and psychiatry, and educational sociology. 
Under the leadership of Albert Blumenthal, Marietta College, a commit- 
tee for conceptual integration considered organization and plans for con- 
tinued study of the definitions and relative merits of sociological techni- 
cal terms. 

A joint session of the American Sociological Society was held with the 
American Association for Labor Legislation on the topic, co-ordination of 
relief and unemployment insurance, with papers by Daniel L. Goldy, Illi- 
nois Department of Labor; William Hodson, Commissioner of Welfare, 
New York City; and R. Clyde White, University of Chicago. 

At the annual business meeting of the Society there was general dis- 
cussion of the problems of organization and membership. The report of 
the committee, with Ernest T. Krueger, Vanderbilt University, chairman, 
was adopted in principle, that provision be made for the institution of a 
professional grade of membership in the Society. Áction upon a motion 
by G. A. Lundberg, Benningion College, providing that the Society with- 
draw from the International Federation of Sociological Societies, was 
postponed for one year. 

Officers elected for 1939 were; president, E. H. Sutherland, Indiana 
University; first vice-president, Dorothy S. Thomas, Yale University; 
second vice-president, Jesse Steiner, University of Washington; executive 
committee, W. E. Gettys, University of Texas, and Lowry Nelson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; editorial board, Willard Waller, Barnard College, 
and H. B. Woolston, University of Washington; secretary-treasurer, 
Harold A. Phelps, University of Pittsburgh. 

Delegates and representatives of the Society to other organizations 
are: F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota, delegate to the American 
Council of Learned Societies: P. Sorokin, Harvard University, representa- 
tive to the International Federation of Sociological Societies; W. F. Og- 
burn, University of Chicago, delegate to Social Science Research Council; 
Thorsten Sellin, University of Pennsylvania, member of Research Plan- 
ning Committee; and G. A. Lundberg, Bennington College, delegate to 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. Maurice 
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Halbwachs, University of Paris, was elected an honorary member of the 
Society. 

'The meeting of the American Economic Association was featured by 
round-table discussions on special subjects such as expansion and con- 
traction of the American economy, the effect of industrial and technical 
development upon the demand for capital, income, and capital forma- 
tion, the pure theory of production, evaluation of the practical signifi- 
cance of the theory of monopolistic competition, divergencies in the de- 
velopment of recovery in various countries, factors making for change 
in the character of the business cycle, and workability of compensatory 
devices. 

In the sessions of the American Statistical Association papers of in- 
terest to sociologists were given by Bernard D. Karpinos, United States 
Public Health Service, on the true rate of growth of the Negro population 
of the United States; P. K. Whelpton, Central Statistical Board, and 
Nelle E. Jackson, Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Prob- 
lems, on prolificacy distribution of white marriages according to fertility 
tables for the registration area; Howard W. Green, Real Property In- 
ventory of Metropolitan Cleveland, on population changes affecting hous- 
ing; Homer Hoyt, Federal Housing Administration, on the pattern of 
rents and values; Richard U. Ratcliff, University of Michigan, on the 
relation of available dwelling units to family needs and family income; 
Howard G. Brunsman, Federal Housing Administration, on appraisal of 
recent progress in housing surveys; and Frederick F. Stephan, American 
Statistical Association, on applications of the theory of sampling to large- 
scale surveys and censuses. The luncheon meeting arranged by the com- 
mittee on census-enumeration areas, Howard W. Green, Cleveland Health 
Council, chairman, considered a statement on proposed tabulation of 
1940 data by census tracts by Leon E. Truesdell, Bureau of the Census, 
and housing data needed by small areas by Ernest M. Fisher, Federal 
Housing Administration. Dr. Truesdell stated that a question giving the 
last grade of school completed might be included on the schedule and the 
question of place of birth of parents of native white persons of foreign or 
mixed parentage might be omitted. 

At the dinner meeting of the Association the business outlook for 1939 
was discussed by Leonard P. Ayres, Cleveland Trust Company, who 
predicted the general index of 1939 business at 104, as compared with 86 
in 1938 and 110 in 1937. Laurence Sloan, Standard Statistics Company, 
forecast that the profits of automobile and parts manufactures would in 
- 1939 be double those of 1938, and Lionel D. Edie, Edie and Company, 
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voiced concern about possible upsetting international developments 
and expressed skepticism regarding the beneficial effects of indefi- 
nite continuation of “pump-priming.” Raymond Pearl, Johns Hopkins 
University, was elected president, and F. F. Stephan was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

'The sectional meetings of the American Farm Economic Association 
were given over to discussicns of land-use problems of the Great Plains, 
appraisal of accomplishments in agricultural economics, demand for farm 
products, trends in farm organization and operation, sample census of 
agriculture, international trade, and farm credit. 

The Sociological Research Association met at Detroit, December 28- 
30. The officers elected for 1939 are E. B. Reuter, University of Iowa, 
president, and E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago, secretary. W. F. 
Ogburn, University of Chicago; E. H. Sutherland, Indiana University;. 
and Stuart Rice, Central Statistical Board, were elected to serve on the 
executive board with the previously mentioned officers. 

The Rural Sociological Society of America held three sessions, the first 
discussing three ‘papers on the rural community by Dwight Sanderson, 
Cornell University; C. W. Loomis, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; and Douglas Ensminger, Cornell University. The second session 
considered three papers on social aspects of farm labor by Paul H. Landis, 
Washington State College; social aspects of farm labor, by Harold C. 
Hoffsommer, Louisiana State University; and farm laborers and their 
mobility during the depression, by Ray E. Wakeley, Iowa State College. 
The third session was devoted to the reading of reports of standing com- 
mittees on teaching, extension work, research, farm population, and rural 
life. The officers elected for 1939 are Carl C. Taylor, president; R. C. 
Smith, vice-president; T. Lynn Smith, secretary-treasurer and managing 
editor; T. J. Woofter, Jr., and Dwight Sanderson, members of the execu- 
tive committee; and Lowry Nelson, editor of Rural Sociology. 


American Catholic Sociotogical Society.—The first annual convention 
of the Society was held at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, December 26-28. 
Over two hundred fifty persons were in attendance, representing eighty- 
eight institutions, sixty-six of which were colleges or universities. The 
-sessions were devoted to consideration of the curriculum and content of 
college sociology, Catholic social extremism, the indeterminate sentence, 
rural sociology, social welfare, research, the family, the Soviet social ex- 
periment, social justice, and a discussion of the Society. 

The Rev. R. A. Gallagher, Loyola University, delivered the presi- 
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dential address. Officers for the year 1939 include Raymond W. Murray, 
University of Notre Dame, president; Paul Hanley Furfey, Catholic 
University of America, vice-president; R. A. Gallagher, executive secre- 
tary; Miriam L. Rooney, Mundelein College, treasurer; and Eva J. Ross, 
College of St. Elizabeth, Sister Anne Burns, College of St. Benedict, and 
Walter Marx, Chestnut Hill College, executive council. 


Eastern Sociological Society.—The Society will meet at the Berkeley- 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, New Jersey, April 22 and 23. The sessions 
will be devoted to reports on research; simultaneous section meetings 
upon marriage and family counseling, anti-Semitism, and Sorokin's 
Social and Cultural Dynamics; and a symposium on sociology, education, 
and social action. Paul F. Cressey, Wheaton College, is secretary-treas- 
urer of the Society, and Howard Beers, Rutgers University, is chairman of 
the committee on local arrangements. 


Mid-West Sociological Society.—The third annual meeting of the So- 
ciety is to be held at the Hotel Kirkwood, Des Moines, Iowa, April 20-22. 
'The tentative program calls for sessions on population trends, social work, 
race and culture, collective behavior, the family, criminology, social psy- 
chology, and rural and urban sociology (regional aspects). The commit- 
tee on co-operative research will present reports upon co-operative study 
of the ecology of mental disease by Stuart A. Queen, Washington Uni- 
versity; co-operative research in rural sociology, by C. E. Lively, Uni- 
versity of Missouri;.co-operative study of the socialization of economic 
activities, by Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas; and new research proj- 
ects, by J. Howell Atwood, Knox College. A dinner session will be held 
in conjunction with the Mid-West Economic Association. 


Ohio Valley Sociological Society—The annual meeting of the Society 
will be in Columbus, Ohio, April 28-29, under the presidency of J. E. 
Cutler, Western Reserve University. For program write to the secretary, 
Guy W. Sarvis, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 


Pacific Sociological Society —The tenth annual meeting was held at the 
University of California, Berkeley, December 28-30. At the opening 
luncheon, Dr. Constantine Panunzio, University of California at Los 
Angeles, spoke of his experiences in Italy. A joint dinner meeting with 
the Pacific Coast Economic Association and the Pacific Division of the 
American Philosophical Society was addressed by Max Radin, University 
of California School of Law. Before a joint meeting with the Pacific Coast 
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Economic Association, James K. Hall, of the Economic Association, and 
Samuel Haig Jameson, of the Pacific Sociological Society, delivered their 
presidential addresses. 

Prepared papers given at the four sessions were: Elon H. Moore, 
University of Oregon, “Patterns of Age, Sex, and Direction in Net White 
Mobility Streams”; Joseph Cohen, University of Washington, “Social 
Security and Social Movements”; William Kirk, Pomona College, “Social 
Change among the Maya-Quiches of Guatemala"; George M. Day, Occi- 
dental College, “Folkways versus Stateways in Soviet Russia"; Carl E. 
Dent, State College of Washington, “Problems of a College Course in 
Marriage"; Roy A. West, Institute of Religion, Church of Jesus Christ 
of the Latter Day Saints, “A Study of the Mormon Village Family"; 
Henry Hoag Frost, Jr., University of California, ‘“Functionalism in An- 
thropology and Sociology"; Clarence M. Case, University of Southern 
California, "Value as a Concept in Sociology and Related Fields." 

Papers will be published in the March-April issue of Sociology and 
Social Research as Volume 1o of the Proceedings of the Pacific Sociological 
Society. 

Glenn E. Hoover, Mills College, was elected president for the year 
1939. Other newly elected officers are: Richard T. LaPiere, Stanford 
University, first vice-president; David E. Henley, Whittier College, sec- 
ond vice-president; Carl E. Dent, State College of Washington, third 
vice-president; Paul H. Landis, State College of Washington, secretary- 
treasurer; Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southern California, editor; 
and George M. Day, Occidental College, member of the Advisory Council. 

The State College of Washington and the University of Idaho jointly 
were chosen as the location for the 1939 meeting. 


Southern Sociological Society.—The fourth annual meeting will be held 
at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, March 31 and April 1, with 
Emory University and the University of Georgia as joint hosts. Presiding 
at the various sections will be Katharine Jocher, University of North 
Carolina, public welfare relations; Morris G. Caldwell, University of 
Kentucky, the family; Rupert B. Vance, University of North Carolina, 
population; Harold Hoffsommer, Louisiana State University, rural life 
and rural problems; and Wayland J. Hayes, Vanderbilt University, teach- 
ing of sociology. The president of the Society is E. W. Gregory, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and the secretary is B. O. Williams, Clemson College, 
Clemson, South Carolina, to whom requests for programs should be ad- 
dressed. 
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American Anthropological Association.—At the business meeting of the 
thirty-seventh annual conference of the Association in New York, De- 
cember 27-30, the following resolution was passed: ‘(1) Race involves the 
inheritance of similar physical variations by large groups of mankind, but 
its psychological and cultural connotations, if they exist, have not been 
ascertained by science. (2) The terms Aryan and Semitic have no racial 
significance whatsoever. They simply denote linguistic families. (3) An- 
thropology provides no scientific basis for discrimination against any 
people on the ground of racial inferiority, religious affiliation or linguistic 
heritage." Diamond Jenness, National Museum, University of Canada, 
was elected president of the Association, succeeding Edward Sapir, Yale 
University. Other officers elected were: John M. Cooper, Catholic Uni- 
versity, first vice-president; E. A. Hooton, Harvard University, second 
vice-president; W. D. Strong, Columbia University, third vice-president; 
Ruth Benedict, Columbia University, fourth vice-president; F. M. Setzler, 
Smithsonian Institution, secretary; Bella Weitzner, American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, treasurer; Ralph Linton, Columbia Uni- 
versity, editor; Robert Redfield, University of Chicago, E. C. Parsons, 
New York City, and R. H. Lowie, University of California, members of 
the executive committee. 


American Association for the Advancement of Science.—The one hundred 
and third meeting, the first in Virginia, was held in Richmond, December 
27-31. Walter B. Cannon, Harvard University, was elected to succeed 
Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University, as president. Howard W. 
Odum, University of North Carolina, was elected to the council. Warren 
S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems, 
was selected as a vice-president and chairman of the section on social and 
economic sciences. The program of the section on social and economic 
sciences was devoted to a symposium on the significance of the Pareto 
distribution, led by Carl Snyder, New York City, H. T. Davis, North- 
western University, and E. B. Wilson, Harvard University. The section 
also met in joint session with the section on agriculture in a symposium 
on land use led by Rupert Vance, University of North Carolina, G. W. 
Forster, North Carolina State College, and H. H. Bennett, United States 
Soil Conservation Service. The general sessions in the evenings were 
given over to major questions such as the address of George D. Birkhoff, 
Harvard University, retiring president, on ‘Intuition, Reason, and Faith 
in Science”; W. F. Durand, Stanford University, on “Modern Trends in 
Air Transport"; F. P. Graves, New York State Commissioner of Educa- 
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tion, on “Is Education a Science?” and Sir Richard Gregory, editor of 
Nature, on “Religion in Science.” 


Symposium on Mental Health.—The Symposium was held as a section 
of the program on medical sciences of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, December 28-30, at Richmond, Virginia, in 
collaboration with the American Psychiatric Association, United States 
Public Health Service, Mental Hospital Survey Committee, and the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. Its chairman was W. L. Tread- 
way, M.D.; vice-chairman, C. M. Hincks, M.D.; and secretary, Malcolm 
H. Soule. 

The significance of the Symposium lay in its bringing together for the 
first time all the specialties and fields from which mental hygiene derives 
its principles and to which it contributes, such as biology, neurology, 
psychiatry, psychology, anthropology, sociology, economics, political sci- 
ence, education, medicine, law, and religion. 

In the first session, on psychiatric research, David Slight, University 
of Chicago, stressed the point that co-operative research between psy- 
chiatry and sociology is greatly indicated to investigate the conception 
that many mental disorders are due to conflict with present culture and 
influences of the social group; and Paul L. Schroeder, Illinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research, emphasized the need for including sociological studies 
in a broad conception of the psychiatric approach to the problem of crime 
and outlined the principles and methods of the work of the Chicago: 
Area Project begun in 1931 by the Institute. The second session, on the 
amelioration and prevention of mental diseases, dealt with a wide range 
of topics, such as the genetic and biological bases, syphilis, alcoholism, 
vitamins, fatigue, birth control, the contribution of child-caring agencies, 
and immigration. The third session, on the economic aspects of mental 
health, brought out the following: a statement by Carney Landis, Co- 
lumbia University, and James Page, University of Rochester, that some 
variety of mental disease is present among 1.5 per cent of the adult 
population and will sooner or later incapacitate about ro per cent of the 
total population; an estimate by H. M. Pollock, New York State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene, that the economic loss in the United States, 
owing to cases of mental diseases under hospital care was, in 1937, 
$783,586,026, and for cases outside institutions $331,591,000; an estimate 
by Michael M. Davis, Committee on Research in Medical Economics, 
that the total cost of psychiatric service in the United States is about 
$181,000,000, or one-seventeenth the estimated total cost of all forms of 
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medical care; the conclusion by Hester Crutcher, New York State De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene, that the family care of mental illness is 
one-half as much as in a mental hospital; the statement by Benjamin : 
Malzberg, New York State Department of Mental Hygiene, that the 
relation of income and occupation to mental diseases demands further 
study to isolate these from other factors of a personal, social, and consti- 
tutional nature; the conclusion by I. S. Falk and N. D. M. Hirsch, Social 
Security Board, that large proportions among the negative mental devi- 
ants are not members of a fixed group and therefore must be provided for 
in a broad program of social security; the statement by Flanders Dunbar, 
Columbia University, that emotional factors need to be taken into ac- 
count in social-health programs dealing with economic disability. 

In the fourth session, on the physical and cultural environment, Ed- 
ward Sapir, Yale University, analyzed from the standpoint of psychiatry 
and cultural anthropology the effect of the economic factor upon per- 
sonality adjustment; Ruth Benedict, Columbia University, presented evi- 
dence from primitive peoples to suggest that the incidence of psychic 
breakdown on a wide scale bears some relation to specific cultural factors; 
C. C. Limburg, United States Public Health Service, proposed the con- 
cept of an-individual-in-a-community for the study of mental health 
problems; Dorothy S. Thomas, Yale University, pointed out that internal 
migration producing continuous shifts of classes of population from one 
type of community to others, thereby causing changes in the type of 
communities, is a.factor that must be considered by the student of mental 
hygiene; Howard Rowland, Pennsylvania State College, urged the realis- 
tic study of segregated communities such as monasteries, prisons, organ- 
ized summer camps, and mental hospitals, and the broadening of psycho- 
therapy by the inclusion of other specialists besides psychiatrists in deal- 
ing with the complex interrelations of these communities; Harold Lass- 
well, Yale Law School, defined the problem of integrative politics as the 
guiding of acquiescence toward the acts of leaders whose policies diminish 
the significant sources of insecurity. In the session on mental health ad- 
ministration, Clarence M. Hincks, National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, summarized the advance contributions to the Symposium in this 
field; E, W. Burgess, University of Chicago, discussed the sociological 
aspects of mental hygiene administration; and Louis Brownlow, Public 
Administration Clearing House, analyzed mental hygiene administration 
as a function of government. 

The sixth session, which dealt with professional and technical education 
for mental health, included a paper by the Rev. Carroll Wise, Worcester 
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State Hospital, on the minister and mental illness. In a final general ses- 
sion, a summary of the Symposium was given in an address upon "Human: 
Needs and Social Resources," by C. Macfie Campbell, Boston Psychiatric 
Hospital and Harvard University Medical School. 


Solvay Institute of Sociology.—A committee of sociological inquiry 
instituted in-1937 under the auspices of the Free University of Brus- 
sels and of the Institute is preparing to publish a series of works on the 
problem of action with contributions by Barthélémy Raynaud, Faculté 
de Droit d’Aix-Marseille; Maurice Halbwachs, Sorbonne; H. Arthus; 
Leopold von Wiese, University of Cologne; Pierre Jolly; J. A. Hobson, 
London School of Economics; Herman Finer, University of London; Han- 
na Meuter, University of Cologne; Georges de Leener, Université de 
Bruxelles; Emile James, PEcole frangaise du Droit du Caire; G. D. H. 
Cole, Oxford University; Thomas Nixon Carver, Harvard University; 
and Carl Brinkmann, University of Heidelberg. The work is divided into 
five volumes: (Vols. I and II) analysis of dominant motives which orient 
the activity of the individua! in social life; (Vol. IXI) the sense of respon- 
' sibility in social life; (Vol. IV) the problem of consumption; and (Vol. V) 
the study of the law of procuction and the role of capital. 


Psychosomatic Medicine.—Under this title a quarterly periodical began 
publication in January on a co-operative, nonprofit basis with the sponsor- 
ship of the National Research Council, Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology, Committee on Problems of Neurotic Behavior. The inaugu- 
ration of this publication was made possible by a grant from the Josiah 
Macy, Jr., Foundation. The journal will attempt to eliminate from con- 
temporary thought among medical men the body-mind dichotomy and to 
substitute an understanding of disease resting on pictures taken from 
these two angles viewed simultaneously and correlated. Under the title 
Monograph Supplements reports of research findings will be published on 
a quarterly schedule. For further information write Flanders Dunbar, 
Managing Editor, 2 East One Hundred;and Third Street, New York City. 


Conference on Conservation of Marriage and the Family.—The fifth an- 
nual conference is to be held at the Carolina Inn, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, April 11-14. The twelve discussions and five addresses of the 
conference will be devoted to the consideration of educational, socio- 
logical, social work, religious, medical, and psychiatric problems of in- 
struction in marriage. The addresses will be delivered by Ernest R. 
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Groves, University of North Carolina; Ira S. Wile, New York City; 
Homer P. Rainey, American Youth Commission; Raymond:S. Crispell, 
Duke University; and Harry Stack Sullivan, Washington School of Psy- 
chiatry. Among those who will lead the discussions are Donald S. Klaiss, 
University of North Carolina; Raymond Morgan, Atlantic Christian 
College; Olive Stone, William and Mary School for Social Work; V. 
Gregory Rosemont, University of Omaha; Frank P. Graham, University 
of North Carolina; Gladys Gaylord, Maternal Health Association, Cleve- 
land; Lee M. Brooks, University of North Carolina; Anna Budd Ware, 
Family Consultation Service, Cincinnati; Howard E. Jensen, Duke Uni- 
versity; Rupert B. Vance, University of North Carolina; Hornell Hart, 
Duke University; L. Joe Roy, Farmington (Maine) Normal School; Ray 
V. Sowers, Florida Southern College; O. T. Binkley, Wake Forest Col- 
lege; Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina; and Margaret 
W. Woods, Illinois State Department of Public Health. 


National Conference on Family Relations.—Yhe Midwest Regional 
Conference, to meet in conjunction with the Chicago Child Study Associa- 
tion, will be held in Chicago March 31 and April 1 under the presidency of 
Arthur J. Todd, Northwestern University. 

The Southern Regional Conference was held at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, February 24-25. At the opening session plans of national and regional 
organization and the relations of these conferences to state departments 
of public welfare were discussed by E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago; 
. Harriet S. Daggett, Louisiana State University, president of the Southern 
Regional Conference; and A. R. Johnson, commissioner of Louisiana 
State Department of Public Welfare. After addresses of welcome by 
James Monroe Smith, president of Louisiana State University, and E. W. 
Gregory, Jr., University of Alabama, and president of the Southern 
Sociological Society, papers were read by Jerome Hall, Louisiana State 
University, on “Recent Light on the Juvenile Court; Susan Gillean, Chil- 
dren's Bureau of the Louisiana Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, on “Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency through Rehabilita- 
tion"; Virginia Webb, Louisiana State Board of Health, on “Health of 
the Family." Legal and educational aspects of family relations were the 
theme of papers presented by Wex Malone, University of Mississippi; 
Cecil Morgan, Shreveport, Louisiana; Larry J. Fox, Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute; and Paul M. Hebert, Louisiana State University. The 
concluding session was addressed by Paul Sayre, University of Iowa, 
president of the National Conference, on "Suggested Programs for Im- 
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proving Family Relations,” and by Ferdinand V. Grayson, Louisiana 
State University, on family counseling. 


National Council of Parent Education.—As the Journal goes to press, 
the Council is holding its sixth biennial conference in conjunction with 
the Progressive Education Association at Detroit, February 20-23. 
Among the topics discussed are new viewpoints ana sources of knowledge 
upon family life, by Louis Stanley, Federal Bureau of Home Economics, 
and E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago; marriage and family education 
for college-age students, by Meyer F. Nimkoff, Bucknell University, and 
Mildred T. Tate, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; family counseling as an 
educational responsibility, by Sidney Goldstein, New York State Con- 
ference on Family Relations, and Mary S. Fisher, Vassar College; the 
future of the American family, by O. E. Baker, United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, and L. Thomas Hopkins, Columbia University; 
the social sciences and education for home and family life, by Richard C. 
Fuller, University of Michigan, and Irma Gross, Michigan State College; 
the responsibility of government for policies affecting the family, Joseph 
K. Folsom, Vassar College, and William Hodson, Commissioner of Wel- 
fare, New York City; and education in world-trends by Harold J. Laski, 
London School of Economics, and Bertrand Russell, University of Chi- 
cago. 


Bureau of the Census.—Joseph A. Hill, chief statistician of the Division 
of Statistical Research and former president of the American Statistical 
Association, died December r2, 1938, in Washington. Dr. Hill received 
the A.B. and M.A. degrees from Harvard University and the Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Halle. His published works include the 
books English Income Tax and Women in Gainful Occupations and many 
contributions to statistical and economic periodicals. 


Child Guidance Conference.—At the fourth biennial Child Guidance 
Inter-Clinic Conference, held in London, January 27 and 28, the subjects 
discussed included: treatment of parents, juvenile delinquency, person- 
ality deviations and diagnosis of psychoses, and the scope of the educa- 
tional psychologist working in the schools and substitute homes. 


Child Study Association of America.—The Association celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary at its meeting in New York City during the week 
beginning November 13. Following a two-day conference on parent edu- 
cation and family relationships, the final three days were devoted to an 
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institute on specific phases of the question, including addresses by Sidonie 
Gruenberg, director of the Association, on obedience; Sanford Bates, 
Boys’ Clubs of America, on leisure-time activities for the children; 
Helen Ross, Institute for Psychoanalysis, on the psychological aspects 
of competition. 


Commonwealth Fund.—In addition to its interest in medicine and pub- 
lic health, the Fund has participated in activities looking to the provision 
of wiser care for personality disorders. In the United States these activi- 
ties had three main objectives: to encourage active co-operation between 
specialists in pediatrics and specialists in psychiatry, to increase the 
supply of well-trained psychiatrists and psychiatric social workers, and 
to promote and safeguard standards of clinical organization and service. 
In support of these purposes the Fund subsidized teaching clinics at the 
New York Hospital, the Babies’ Hospital in New York, the Children’s 
Hospital in Boston, and the University of Minnesota, and offered fellow- 
ships in psychiatry at Johns Hopkins and the University of Colorado and 
in psychiatric social work at the New York School of Social Work, the 
Smith College School for Social Work, the School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration of the University of Chicago, and the School of Applied 
Social Sciences of Western Reserve University. It also maintained a na- 
tional advisory service for community clinics in co-operation with the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

In England the Fund assisted the London Child Guidance Clinic and 
Training Center, an educational agency known as the Child Guidance 
Council, and a training course for psychiatric social workers at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. The work of these organiza- 
tions, interrupted by the war crisis, has now resumed its usual course. 

Austin W. Scott, Harvard Law School, was elected to the legal re- 
search committee associated with the Commonwealth Fund to fill the 
place left vacant by the resignation of Roscoe Pound, formerly dean of 
the same school. The committee planned a new study into the origin, 
evolution, and legal justification of the right of free speech, including the 
right of petition, as guaranteed by the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 


Institute of Criminal Science.—The Institute has announced a program 
of research in criminology divided into intensive research and educa- 
tional work addressed to the general public. The research is to be set 
up by a body of American scholars to cover law, sociology, and penology. 
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A group of foreign investigators now available from the German and 
Austrian refugee scholars are being invited by the Institute to accept re- 
search and lecturing positions. These scholars, with their former academic 
connections, are: Dr. Leonhard Adams, Berlin University; Dr. Max 
Grunhut, Bonn University; Dr. Karl Birnbaum, Berlin University; Dr. 
Hermann Manheim, Berlin University and London School of Economics; 
R. M. W. Kempner, Hochschule für Politik; Dr. Friederich Adam Karl 
Hoefer, Berlin University and Harvard Law School; and Dr. Marianne 
Beth, University of Vienna. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund.—The Fund has appropriated $15,000 to the 
Social Science Research Couacil for the continuation of the program of 
research grants-in-aid to southern social scientists. This special program 
was initiated in 1936 with a grant of $10,000 from the Fund for a three- 
year period which expires with the awards to be made this spring for 
work during 1939-40. 


Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies.—Gnuide to Studies of Social 
Conditions in the Twin Cities, by Calvin F. Schmid, University of Wash- 
ington, Raymond F. Sletto, University of Minnesota, and A. Stephen 
Stephan, of the Council, has been published under the auspices. of the 
Council. 


National Conference of Social Work.—The program committee has 
established five special committees to deal with the following suggested 
new topics for consideration at the 1939 conference: rural social work, 
mental health, problems related to unmarried parenthood, housing and 
transients. In addition, the program committee renewed five of last 
year’s special committees to deal with care of the aged, prevention and 
social treatment of blindness, medical care, social aspects of children’s 
institutions, and social treatment of the adult offender. The conference, 
under the presidency of Paul Kellogg, will be held at Buffalo, June 18-24. 


National Parole Conference.—At the request of the President, Attorney- 
General Frank Murphy has called a conference to consider parole ad- 
ministration which will meet in Washington April 17 and 18. Among those 
invited to attend will be the governors of all states, federal and state 
judges, federal attorneys, state attorneys-general, heads of federal and 
state prisons and parole systems, police officials, members of the bar, 
social workers, and public welfare administrators. 
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National Public Housing Conference.—A preview of the next five years 
of public housing was the general theme of the eighth annual meeting of 
the Conference held January 27 and 28 in New York City. Sessions were 
devoted to discussions of (a) organization within the housing program— 
national and local—administrative, executive, technical, and construc- 
tion, (b) federal, state, and local subsidies, their forms, cost, and the 
amounts necessary, (c) construction—functions, standards, production 
methods, and costs, (d) site location, selection, acquisition, and develop- 
ment, and (e) public housing and public opinion. 


Public Affairs Commiliee.—The twenty-fifth pamphlet in the Com- 
mittee's pamphlet series is Machines and Tomorrow's World, by William 
F. Ogburn, University of Chicago. This is a summary of the Report on 
Technological Trends and National Policy, made to the National Re- 
sources by the Subcommittee on Technology, of which Dr. Ogburn was 
chairman. Copies at ten cents each may be obtained by writing the 
Public Affairs Committee, 8 West 4oth Street, New York City. 


Russell Sage Foundation.—In January the Foundation published a 
manual for community study by Joanna C. Colcord entitled Your Com- 
munity. 


Baylor University —W. P. Meroney, professor of sociology and head 
of the department, died December 25, 1938. Dr. Meroney was graduated 
from Baylor in 1907 and later received the Th.M. and Th.D. degrees 
from Southern Baptist Theological Seminary and the A.M. degree from 
the University of Chicago. He was author of Introductory Studies in 
Sociology. 


University of California at Los Angeles.—Ruth Endicott Lewis, Wash- 
ington University, will offer a course in sociology during the summer ses- 
sion. 


University of Colorado.—Hans von Hentig, formerly of the University 
of Bonn and more recently assistant in the Attorney-General’s Survey of 
Release Procedures, has been asked to investigate the causes and mani- 
festations of crime in Colorado and to present recommendations for re- 
forming the present system of crime repression and prevention. 

Clyde W. Hart, University of Iowa, Ross Stagner, University of Akron, 
and Roy B. Tozier, Winona State Teachers College, will offer courses dur- 
ing the summer session. 
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Cornell University.—The Board of Trustees of Cornell University has 
announced the establishment of three Henry Strong Denison Graduate 
Fellowships in Agriculture, with an annual stipend of $2,000, in the fields 
of the plant sciences, animal sciences, social sciences, and agricultural 
engineering, for the purpose of encouraging young graduate students 
“who are especially gifted and qualified to carry on research work in the 
science of agriculture.” 


Columbia University —Robtert E. Chaddock was elected to member- 
ship in the International Statistical Institute at The Hague. 

Professor Florian Znaniecki will lecture on methods of sociology and 
social change and behavior during the summer session. 


Connecticut State College.—]. L. Hypes is conducting a research on the 
relation of soil erosion to social factors in the Scantic River Valley of Con- 
necticut, the results of which will probably be published next winter. 
N. L. Whetten, who was recently elevated to the rank of full professor, 
will devote most of his sabbazical leave during the spring and summer to 
the investigation of land settlement and educational problems in Mexico. 
Dr. Whetten recently completed the third study in a series of investiga- 
tions on suburbanization in Connecticut. 


_ University of Denver.—The Foundation for the Advancement of the, 
Social Sciences of the University holds its tenth annual series of discus- 
sions on the theme, “The Struggle for Democracy." The speakers and 
their subjects are: A. Ford Henrichs, Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
future of labor and economic planning in a democratic state; Raoul de 
Roussy de Sales, France, the post-Munich scene in Europe; Ben M. 
Cherrington, University of Denver, inter-American relations; Walter 
Lippmann, “The Good Society"; and Harold M. Laski, London School of 
Economics, "The Choice before America." 


Duke University.—The Duke University Press has announced the pub- 
lication of France Faces Depopulation, by Joseph J. Spengler. 


University of Georgia.—Studies in social case work and welfare activi- 
ties were added to the winter-quarter curriculum, including courses in 
work in foods and budgets, field-work supervision, social case work, and 
the field of social work. Dr. Arthur E. Fink, formerly of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been appointed to the staff to assist in presenting 

' the new courses. 
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Harvard University.—An honorary degree has been conferred upon 
Pitirim A. Sorokin by the University of Liége, Belgium. 

The publication of Time Budgets of Human Behavior by P. A. Sorokin 
and Clarence Berger has been announced by the Harvard University 
Press. 

Carle C. Zimmerman has spent several months in Europe, completing 
studies of an English and a German community. 

E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago, will offer courses on criminology 
and the family during the summer session. 


Kent State University.—Leonard Bloom, who received his doctorate 
from Duke University and has taught at that university as well as the 
University of Tennessee and Clemson College, has been appointed to the 
department of sociology. 


Miami University——The course in marriage and family relations, with 
twelve weekly meetings, conducted by a physician, two psychologists, a 
sociologist, an economist, and a member of the clergy, organized six years 
ago by Read Bain, sociology, and R. J. Van Tassell, psychology, has 
experience available for those contemplating similar courses. 

W. F. Cottrell has been engaged in an extensive survey of the city gov- 
ernment of Hamilton, Ohio, which will soon be published. 


College of the Ozarks (Clarksville, Arkansas).—Peter P. Klassen is pro- 
fessor and chairman of the department of sociology and economics. 


University of Pennsylvania.—The University of Pennsylvania Press 
has published Causes of Crime: Biological Theories in the United States, 
1800-1915, by Arthur E. Fink, who has recently accepted an appointment 
to teach courses in social work at the University of Georgia. 

Stuart A. Rice, as chairman of the Central Statistical Board, who has 
been on leave of absence for several years, is offering one course in the 
department of sociology. 

Thorsten Sellin has been appointed to the executive committee of the 
Research Council on Problems of Alcohol of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. . 

J. Ellis Voss, formerly at Mount St. Joseph's College, and Arthur H. 
Jones, recently head of the social studies department, Cheltenham High 
School, have accepted appointments in the department of sociology. 


x An account of the purposes and membership of this Council appeared in the 
American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (November, 1938), 438-39. 
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Pomona College.—R. E. Baber, New York University, has accepted an 
appointment as professor of sociology effective September 1. 


University of Southern Catifornia.—Jesse F. Steiner, University of 
Washington, will offer courses on population problems, community or- 
ganization, and race relations during the summer session. 


University of Texas-—Homer P. Rainey, director of the American 
Youth Commission and former president of Bucknell University, has 
been selected as president of the University of Texas. Dr. Rainey was 
graduated from Austin College and holds M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
the University of Chicago. 


State College of Washington.—]. B. Lippincott Company has published 
Social Control: Social Organization and Disorganization ‘in Process by 
Paul H. Landis. 


University of Washington.—ln January the University Press published 
a Street Index to the Census Tracts of Seattle, by Norman S. Hayner 
and June V. Strother. 


Washington University—The McGraw-Hill Book Company, Incor- 
porated, has published The City by Stuart A. Queen and Lewis F. Thomas. 


University of Wisconsin.—Last month a revised edition of Social Path- 
ólogy by John L. Gillin was published by D. Appleton-Century Company. 

Kimball Young is on leave of absence during the second semester and is 
at present engaged in research in Mexico. 


University of Wyoming.—The department of economics and sociology, 
in co-operation with the depariment of political science, has sponsored 
during the fall quarter a series of lectures on social security by Heber 
R. Harper, regional director of the Social Security Board, Robert W. 
Beasley, Richard A. Toomey, Arthur Sandusky, A. D. H. Kaplan, and : 
Robert Ayers. 


Yale University.—William E. Lawrence, Western Reserve University, 
who was visiting research associate during the first term of the present 
academic year, will resume this work in the summer. George P. Murdock 
has been made chairman of the graduate department of anthropology. 
In addition to his regular work, James G. Leyburn is serving as class 
officer in Yale College. Raymond Kennedy attended the international 
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congress of anthropology in Denmark last summer, spent some time in 
research in Holland, and then visited Russia, Finland, Poland, and Ger- 
many. The Sociology Club, organized and conducted by graduate stu- 
dents, has had the following outside speakers: Frank H. Hankins, Smith 
College; Joseph S. Roucek, New York University; W. I. Thomas; and 
John Pearson, Social Security Board. 

On January 31 and February 1 a conference of national authorities met 
to examine and discuss the physical status of the low-cost house and the 
possibilities of its further development. For information on the findings 
write Dean E. V. Meeks, Yale University. 


PERSONAL 


Mr. T. H. Marshall, reader in sociology at the London School of 
Economics, is now in this country as visiting lecturer at Columbia Uni- 
versity and at the New School for Social Research. Until May 22, he is 
available for lecture engagements upon the subjects: “The Social Founda- 
tions of British Democracy”; “The ‘English Gentleman’ and the ‘British 
Workman’: A Study in Class Distinctions”; “The Renaissance of the 
British Monarch”; “International Morality and International Justice"; 
and “The English People and the European Crisis.” For additional in- 
formation write the Institute of International Education, 2 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York City. 

Mrs. William F.. Dummer, leader in problems of child labor and juve- 
nile delinquency in Chicago, was elected citizen fellow of the Institute of 
Medicine of Chicago. Mrs. Dummer, according to the citation, “after 
intensive study of the problems of child labor, child delinquency, and the 
role of psychology in education, made possible nearly thirty years ago the 
establishment of the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute, which, through its 
pioneer work, became the fountain head of child guidance, study of 
juvenile delinquency and the introduction into the courts of the psycho- 
logic study of the individual delinquent." Included in the citation was a 
reference to her activity in the early work of the Illinois Society for Mental 
Hygiene and her role in helping to establish its demonstration clinic in the 
city schools, for study of behavior problems. 

The University of California Press has published Methodology of 
Social Science Research: A Bibliography, by Dorothy Campbell Culver. 

The University of Minnesota Press published on February 17 The 
Family Meets the Depression ("Child Welfare Monograph Series," No. 
19), by Winona L. Morgan. 
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Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, S.J., dean of the University of Detroit, died 
February.20 at the age of sixty-seven. Father Siedenburg studied soci- 
ology and economics at the Universities of Innsbruck and Vienna in 
1909-ir. On his return from Europe he joined the faculty of Loyola 
University, Chicago, in 191r, becoming dean of its school of sociology in 
1914. Father Siedenburg was a member of the American Sociological 
Society, serving in 1933 as chairman of the section on the sociology of 
religion. In 1936 he was chairman of the mediation board to handle labor 
disputes in Detroit. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Negroes: 1861-1865. By BELL Irwin Wiley. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1938. Pp. vili+366. $3.00. 


American historiography has been reluctant to shed the ante bellum 
romanticism which created a literature sanctioning the patriarchal ideals 
of slavery. Within the last few decades some of the younger historians of 
the North, repudiating the extreme abolitionist interpretation of men like 
Von Holst and J. F. Rhodes, have developed anew the psychological 
defenses of the *Old Cotton Kingdom." Contemporary textbooks, reflect- 
ing the new swing of the pendulum, abound in references to the contented 
lot of the slave, whose position contrasted most favorably with that of the 
northern workman. To complete the paradox, Professor Wiley, a southern 
historian, generously aided by the United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
comes forward with a challenging thesis to prove that slave disloyalty was 
the rule during the Civil War, loyalty, the exception. 

Southern Negroes, although purporting to give a cross-section of Negro 
life within the Confederacy, tends to deal largely with the attitude of the 
slave toward freedom. As war began, the seceded states, far from relying 
upon any naive conception of slave loyalty, immediately strengthened the 
patrol laws; fear of Negro discontent induced planters to increase slave 
rations and supplies. Picket lines were frequently doubled to prevent 
slaves from escaping to the Union army. Nor were these measures a 
product of idle apprehension. The phrase, “Yankees coming!" was a 
signal for a wholesale exodus of slaves to the enemy. Although numerous 
body-servants revealed a degree of fidelity to their masters worthy of the 
romantic tradition, the overwhelming number of slaves were field hands 
whose loyalty appeared more than suspect. The Union armies thus ob- 
tained many valuable spies who cheerfully revealed the secrets of their 
masters and the positions of the Confederate troops. Assured by the pros- 
pect-of early deliverance, the slaves refused in many cases to submit to 
disciplinary punishment, displayed marked insolence toward their mas- 
ters, frequently assaulted whites, and, occasionally, in several states, 
organized insurrections. Colored recruits added 186,017 men to the cause 
of emancipation, including 134,111 who came from the Confederate 
states. On the battlefield, where master and slave met in desperate con- 
flict, the bitterness of feeling was revealed in the heavy slaughter on both 
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sides. Professor Wiley mentions many instances of loyal assistance given 
by the Negro to the slave-holder, but believes that these are exceptional. 
He also observes in passing the influence of southern missionary organiza- 
tions as an antidote to the rebellious spirit of the slave. 

Nor is this picture one that is particularly flattering to the North. 
Negroes who were crowded into Union contraband camps died by the 
thousands. Within the Union army the Negro soldier suffered severely 
from the racial prejudice of the white, who relegated the most menial, and 
sometimes the most dangerous, assignment to these recruits. Wealthy 
northerners who came South during the war for abandoned plantations 
tended to abuse the new freedmen, taking advantage of their ignorance of 
the wage system, and frequently emulating the role of the worst ante 
bellum masters. 

The reviewer, whose recent research covered the identical topic, came 
to a conclusion substantially similar to that expressed simultaneously— 
and more adequately—by Professor Wiley (“Slave Disloyalty under the 
Confederacy,” Journal of Negro History, Vol. XXIII, No. 4). There are a 
number of instances of actual slave insurrections such as those during 1863 
and 1864 in Mississippi and Louisiana, which the author does not include, 
but these do not seriously modify the important thesis he has constructed. 
Less fortunate, however, are the stylistic defects of the work, which will 
prevent the wide circulation that it deserves. The reader is too frequently 
exposed to undigested details such as are evident in the amorphous chap- 
ter on “Controversy and Change.” 

Harvey WISH 
De Paul University 
Chicago 


The American Legion as Educator. By WILLIAM GELLERMANN. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1938. Pp. x+280. $3.15. 

The American Legion, our currently dominant ‘veterans’ organization, 
has come of middle age. The veteran, now about forty-six years old, is in 
his prime and about to decline. The organization is nearly twenty years 
old and perhaps not yet at its peak of power. The aging of the veteran 
will, according to precedent, bring increased pressure for pensions. Mr. 
Gellermann has done a service in writing a book about the Legion at a 
time when it has both a past and a future. 

A passage from Sumner’s Folkways would have made a fitting text for 
the findings: “But where do the institutions come from? The masses have 
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never made them. They are produced out of the mores by the selection of 
the leading men and classes who get control of the collective power of the 
Society and direct it to the activities which will (as they think) serve the 
interests which they regard as important" (p. 49). 

Mr. Gellermann would not like this text, for he regards it as presumptu- 
ous of those who did so to have organized some of the veterans and then 
to have set themselves up as spokesmen for all veterans and as guardians 
of the temple of Americanism. But it is just this sort of presumption that 
Sumner regarded as inevitable. I can think of no better way of studying 
American institutions than precisely that of seeking the fountain-heads 
of such presumption. He who presumes successfully becomes a person of 
recognized authority. 

Now it is certainly in the American mores that veterans of a great war 
should form an association to hallow the memory of their dead; to keep 
quick the glory of the living and to seek for them the rather large favors 
considered their due; and to foster and define patriotism. Our wars have 
been regarded as crusades. The citizen-soldiers who fought them can hard- 
ly be expected to forget that they were once heralded as crusading heroes; 
nor are they likely to welcome, at least from others, the suggestion that 
they fought in vain. 

The record, as it appears in Gellermann's book, shows that a group of 
officers, most of them then or later prominent in civilian affairs, recog- 
nized the inevitability of a veterans’ organization, and undertook to “lay 
the foundations . . . . on the right basis,” lest the unrest apparent at the 
close of the war “should become crystallized into an organization capable 
of wielding the great influence that tradition bestowed upon veterans’ 
organizations in our country.” They did what Sumner said leading men 
do. — 

'The author tells us who these men and the later national commanders 
of the Legion were and are, in terms of their age, occupations, politics, 
education, religion, and membership in social and civic organizations. 
They are more than ordinarily successful men. Gellermann contends that 
these men, operating through the national office of the Legion, have made 
it serve the interests of their own social and economic class rather than 
those of the great mass of veterans. Only in the matter of the bonus have 
the upper-class leaders responded to the insistent demand of the mass. 
In other matters policy has come from the top. 

The thesis of this study is, in short, that the Legion is not a democratic 
fellowship, but an interest group in a patriotic disguise. The interests for 
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which pressure is exerted, both upon veterans and upon other groups, 
are those of “entrenched business and military interests" (p. 241). ' 

'The main emphasis of, the book is upon the Legion's program of 
Americanism, which, apart from seeking the bonus, has been the line of 
most consistent and persistent effort. In defining and fostering American- 
ism, the Legion asserts its claims without that apology which would be 
necessary if it were an open-interest group. By virtue of representing 
those who offered their all to save America, the Legion's leaders offer 
themselves now as rightful authorities on patriotism. It is but logical, 
therefore, to supervise the teaching of history and social science in the 
Schools, to direct athletic and other programs designed to keep youth 
happily immune to “isms” other than Americanism, to foster the cult of 
the flag and the Constitution. It is equally natural that the Legion's 
trusted friends should be other organizations based on similar sentiments. 
In preparing a history for school use, the Legion claimed as collaborators 
fourteen organizations of veterans, their wives, children, and descendants 
from all major American wars, two fraternal orders, four "citizenship" 
organizations, the Boy Scouts, and a few others. The Legion thus appears 
as the central star in a constellation of organizations which foster a type 
of patriotism on which they are pretty well agreed. 

It is not news merely to declare that such a constellation of patriotic 
organizations exists. But it is of significance to know on what mandate 
they act and how they got it. That story Mr. Gellermann tells, with re- 
spect to the Legion, and tells it well. 

'The account has reference to certain current issues in American life. 
Of more interest to readers of this Journal should be its significance as a 
study of an institution, although the author did not, apparently, have in 
mind any particular contribution to method. But he has, in his heat, done 
what sociological treatises on institutions are apt to overlook. He has 
told us how a particular group of people have successfully become recog- 
nized functionaries who bring into the field of action sentiments shared by 
nearly everyone. The treatises generally confine attention to those insti- 
tutions whose mandates were established long in the past—the family, the 
church, the state—perhaps they give passing attention to certain newer 
ones. But the essential process by which fields of social activity are pre- 
empted is neglected. And this is precisely the institutional process. 

Research on institutions, likewise, generally misses this point. Studies 
of the family, the church, and the schools are quite properly devoted to 
discovering the factors which militate against the success of these institu- 
tions. Study in the fields where the process of institution is actively under 
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way is generally undertaken for purposes of attack or defense. Such 
polemic literature may give valuable information but does not carry 
analysis as far as the social scientist would like. 

Mr. Gellermann, for instance, fails to tell us what, apart from the hope 
of bonus, the ordinary Legionnaire gets out of the Legion. One suspects 
that it is a club and fraternal order for many who have no other claim to . 
such fellowship. Nor does he tell us of the functional relationships of the 
Legion posts in their local communities. While these matters are not 
directly germane to his purpose, they might have helped both him and the 
reader understand why the average Legionnaire allows himself to be 


betrayed, as Gellermann says he has been. 
Everett C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


American Family Laws. By CHESTER G. VERNIER. (1938 Supplement.) 
Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1938. Pp. 
xxiii4-178. $3.50. i 

In this supplementary volume Professor Vernier brings to a close a 
series of six volumes. One trouble with compilations of statutes is that by 
the time a compilation is complete it is out of date, so that a supplement is 
necessary. Since the last of the original series was noted in a very recent 
number of this Journal, attention may be called here only to the specially 
interesting developments. Nine more states require advance notice of in- 
tention to marry. Another development has been the increasing number 
of states abolishing the rights of action for breach of promise to marry and 
suits for damages against persons who have supposedly alienated the 
affections of unfaithful spouses. While these actions are generally against 
men, such legislation has been generally instigated by women members of 
the legislatures. The constitutionality of these acts has been questioned, 
but they have been upheld. There are frequent amendments to the stat- 
utes regulating the issuing of license to marry and other details of the 
marriage statute. 

The common-law marriage has been again abolished in New York and 
has been held invalid by judicial decision.in Nebraska and New Mexico. 
A number of states have raised the age of marriage, and one state, Minne- 
sota, has declared a marriage of children under the statutory age to be void 
without any legal proceeding. The legislatures are busy with matters of 
parental consent, proof of age, etc. The status of the children of pro- 
hibited marriages has been of concern to seven legislatures, and eight have 
amended their provisions for annulment. 
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So much for the marriage laws. As to divorce, a number of states are 
adding to the list of causes which may secure a release. Cruelty (in four 
states), desertion, insanity, alcoholism, conviction of crime, have all been 
added to the list, or, if already allowed, more liberally recognized as 
grounds for terminating the relationship. Nine states have taken notice 
of the difficulty presented in the cases of children whose custody must be 
awarded. In the field of property rights, California has been occupied 
with the question of community-property rights, which can never be ` 
completely subjected to principles of reasonable equality. 

In the area of parental right, the most interesting developments are the 
new provisions with reference to the child born out of wedlock and the 
child of whom a substitute parent is taking custody. In the case of the 
child born out of wedlock, the most interesting development has been 
to do with the recognition of blood-testing as an item in the proof of 
kinship. On the subject of adoption, fifteen states have acted, while eleven 
have dealt with juvenile-crime questions and ten with child labor. The 
legislatures are busy trying to secure adequate protection for young per- 
sons against employment exploitation and the ancient wickednesses and 
awkwardnesses of the criminal law. 

This little volume, like its predecessors, gives citations to the literature 
on all the subjects in the outline and to the statutory sources, is exhaus- 
tively documented, and is carefully indexed. 

S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
University of Chicago 


Youth Tell Their Story: A Study of the Conditions and Attitudes of Young 
People in Maryland between the Ages of 16 and 24. By Howarp M. 
BELL. (Conducted for the American Youth Commission.) Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1938. Pp. 273. $1.50. 


In the attempt to find out what young people really think about them- 
selves and the future before them, the American Youth Commission 
authorized a survey which entailed interviews with 13,528 young people 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four. All lived in the state of 
Maryland, whose young people the author believes to be typical of the 
youth of the entire United States. In view of the recent studies of region- 
alism and the apparent differences in social situations and culture of 
different areas, one might question seriously whether the attitudes and 
conditions found in one small state are typical of the entire United States. 
Selection of the Maryland sample to correspond to the entire adolescent 
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population of the United States on such externals as age distribution, sex, 
marital status, race, rural or urban residence, parentage, and school 
status does not guarantee typicality on the more subtle psychological and 
cultural factors, some of which the survey attempts to probe. 

Eighty questions were asked each youth, the answers being checked on 
a printed schedule supplied with multiple answers but providing for the 
recording of answers that did not fit into the prearranged pattern. The 
questions covered school, employment, home life, health, recreation, 
church affiliation, and “additional attitude and factual questions” —a 
miscellany on war, public affairs, drinking, social contacts, sex education, 
personal problems, and the future. 

The material necessarily is handled statistically. The impact of per- 
centages upon the lay reader is softened by the inclusion of numerous 
pictorial graphs. The percentage distribution for the answers to each 
question is given, usually with some correlations between factors. Thus 
we learn the home conveniences available to the entire group and to such 
subgroups as city, town, village, and farm, or such groups as unemployed 
and employed youth. There is thus a wealth of detail on hundreds of 
items. However, each item seems to stand alone; there is no connecting 
thread of inquiry or theory that runs through the book to unify it. A 
summary at the end of each chapter attempts to gather the varied threads 
together but usually is not wholly successful. 

Throughout the book economic factors are emphasized. The father’s 
economic status is set forth as the chief determining factor in the amount 
of the youth’s education, in his choice of occupation, his wages, the pos- 
sible age of marriage, etc. To youth themselves economic matters present 
a serious problem; in answer to a question concerning personal problems, 
57.7 per cent stated some economic problem. As far as there is a general- 
ization of the study, it is that the economic status of the family deter- 
mines in large measure the social and economic status of the children of 
thatfamily. Public education and presumable equality of opportunity for 
children do not offset this important family factor. 

Certain limitations are inherent in the nature of the study. The per- 
sonality of youth is lost in the statistical analysis; and there can be no 
attempt to trace the development of the attitudes and interests char- 
acteristic of youth. But as a survey of the more easily obtainable opinions 
and the daily habits and experiences of youth, the study presents a 
painstakingly detailed picture. 

` RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 
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The Geography of Reading. By Louis R. Witson. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association and the University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 
xxiv-+481. $4.00. i 
This volume presents by far the most complete inventory ever taken of 

the library as a social institution. Employing an objective method resem- 

bling that of Recent Social Trends, the study seeks (x) to discover varia- 
tions in library resources and in access to library facilities among the 
states and regions (Odum’s regions are used), (2) to relate these facts to 
the distribution of other communicational media, (3) to throw light on 
factors responsible for inequalities thus revealed, (4) to estimate the social 
significance of existing disparities, and (5) to suggest practicable remedies. 

Quantitative data are marshaled to show these geographic variations 
and to draw significant comparisons. In addition to per capita data or 
indices for regions and states, the study gives a detailed picture of the 
variations by counties in the state of Illinois. The reader’s task of digest- 
ing the statistical materials is simplified by excellent tabular summaries 
and 173 charts and maps. 

The major purposes of the investigation are admirably fulfilled. It is 
no serious fault that the job of showing inequalities is done more ade- 
quately than that of revealing their causes. However, the influence of 
such underlying factors as economic ability, population composition, 
rural-urban differences, and certain features of the physical and social 
environment is fairly well demonstrated, in spite of the limitations of 
available data. With the pioneer achievements of the present study to 
build on, the way should be open for other investigations undertaking 
causal analysis that extends to measurement of statistically controlled 
factors. Similarly, questions concerning the part that reading plays in 
the shaping of attitudes and in cultural development are raised rather 
. than answered here. But sociologists, social psychologists, students of 
adult education, students of library science, and others who are seeking 
the answers will receive both a stimulus and an orientation from these 
findings on the geography of reading. 

CARROLL D. CLARK 
University of Kansas 


The People of Kansas. By CARROLL D. CLARK and Roy L. ROBERTS. 
Topeka, Kan.: Kansas State Planning Board, 1936. Pp. ix+272. 
$2.00, 

One of the purposes of this volume was to present a population analysis 
of Kansas for the use of the state planning board. The authors, however, 
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have done far more than this; they have presented a valuable and inter- 
esting account of the history and development of this state. The prob- 
lems of population growth and distribution are taken up, as well as those 
of race and nativity, interstate migration as it affected Kansas in the 
pioneer days and as it operates today, urbanism, the age and sex composi- 
tion, vital statistics, the family and marital status, and the occupational 
composition of the population. 

Kansas is a relatively young state, and as such the social factors in- 
volved in large-scale human migration to uninhabited territory and the 
consequent social relationships arising in the settlement of such territory 
are yet discernible; the authors needed to refer to few old texts in order 
to present a picture of the settlement of a new land. Of particular interest 
to thosé interested in the social effects of inventions is the discussion in 
chapter iii, "The Process of Settlement." Here are discussed the effects 
upon the development of Kansas of barbed wire, the well drill, and newly 
invented agricultural machinery. Students interested in the small town 
_ in the United States will find chapter xii interesting, “What Is Happening 
to the Small Town.” “The small towns are more than holding their own 
in percentage of the state's total population. .... They appear on the 
whole to be adapting their functions to the new situation introduced by 
improved methods of transportation and communication . . . . and sim- 


ilar modern developments." 
A. J. JAFFE 
Chicago 


The Population of Louisiana: Its Composition and Changes. By T. Lynn 
Surrg. Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State University and Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, 1937. Pp. v--99. 

This short volume presents an excellent analysis of the population 
characteristics of the state of Louisiana. It is the second in a series of 
three reports, the first of which was the Growth of Population in Louisiana 
189o to 1930. The present volume is concerned with sociological analyses 
of the race and nativity composition of the inhabitants of the state and 
the various parishes, the extent of urbanism, age and sex composition, 
marital condition, extent of illiteracy, and occupational composition. 
Throughout comparisons are made between the state of Louisiana, the 
other southern states, and the United States as a whole. Through this 
comparison those problems peculiar to Louisiana are easily discernible. 

. On the basis of the data analyzed Dr. Smith concludes: *"Nation-wide 
programs of action seem to be the only way of counterbalancing the dis- 
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advantages under which the South is laboring. .... No longer is it logical 
for the South to assume the position of ‘state’s rights.’ ” 

Although part of the purpose of this study was to afford a background 
against which intelligent state planning might be formulated, this volume 
is also of value for the information which it throws upon the subject of 
migration. Lousiana is a state which has sent forth migrants, particularly 
to the North. Hence, a study of it affords light on the social consequences 
resulting to a community which has sent forth large numbers of migrants. 


A. J. JAFFE 
Chicago 


Holy Old Mackinaw. By Stewart H. HorsRoox. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1938. Pp. ix-+278. $2.50. 


This is the story of lumbering from Maine across the Great Lakes to 
Michigan and on west to the Pacific Coast, from the tall pines of the 
Kennebeck in 1830 to the California redwoods and 1930 methods. It is the 
story of the lumbering industry and the men who worked in it. Aptly the 
author subtitled his book “The Natural History of the American Lumber- 
jack,” which is an overstatement because southern lumber is not in- 
cluded, but enough is included to challenge interest of sociologists. 

One phase of the book relates to the evolution of tools and methods of 
production in relation to demand. Another phase relates to the money- 
making tactics of bosses and umber barons. Still another deals with lum- 
ber and law, logger piracy and the awakening of labor. Mainly, the author 
is interested in the loggers and their vigorous folkways. As the lumbermen 
were corrupt in politics and shrewd in profit-taking, the loggers went in 
for other types of sinning, as their purses could afford. 

Here is evidence of abundant research, and the internal consistency of 
the volume bears witness to a job well done. At least this can be said for 
the legends and lore of the Michigan woods where I knew the industry at 
the beginning of this century and learned from men who had lived with 
it for twenty-five years previous. 

Holy Old Mackinaw is well written and well organized, but some readers 
may feel that the author has vielded too much to the urge for Menckenian 
adjectives. That is a matter of opinion. I don’t object. The author has 
included a dictionary of terms and a brief but pertinent bibliography. 

NELS ANDERSON ' 
Works Progress Administration 
Washington, D.C. 
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Who Uses the Public Library. By Witttam Converse Haycoop. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xix+137. $2.00. 

In January, 1936, a survey was made of the patrons of the New York 
Public Library. The study arose-out of the director’s interest in a better 
understanding of his reading public and in a more adequate library 
service. It was carried out by the library’s staff, and twenty thousand 
persons from every division of the reference department and all the 
branches and one subbranch of the circulation department submitted 
answers to an extended questionnaire. 

In the analysis, age, sex, occupation, and education of the library 
patrons were related to use made of various divisions of the library 
(reference, circulation, science and technology, chemistry and patents 
room, etc.), to manner of using library service (reading in library, with- 
drawing predetermined book, random book selection, consulting reference 
books, etc.), to magazine and newspaper reading, to frequency of visiting 
the library, to catalogue use, and to the general reading of library patrons 
(i.e., extent and source of reading not through library channels). The 
author draws no conclusions and makes no recommendations. No central 
problem has been formulated. The study was in the nature of a survey 
and might form the basis of a scientific treatment of problems in the field. 


KATHERINE Nites Linp 
Honolulu, T.H. 


Twenty-five Years of Health Progress. By Louis I. DUBLIN and ALFRED J. 
Lorka. New York: Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 1937. Pp. vii--61r. 


This excellent volume reviews in detail the mortality experience during 
the quarter-century 1911-35 of the industrial policyholders (8,000,000 in 
1911; 17,000,000 in 1935) of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
General mortality from all causes and the trend of longevity are first re- 
viewed; subsequent chapters analyze mortality from the principal diseases 
and external causes; rates by color, sex, and age are given together with 
trends; and in many instances comment is offered on factors which have 
influenced trends. Liberal use of charts and sixty pages of detailed tables 
increase the usefulness of the book. 

These insurance records for a large and fairly representative sample of 
the entire population are in some respects unique. As the authors state: 
*Nowhere else can a similar mass of data be found regarding the mortality 
experience of so large a group of insured persons over so long a period of 
time. And, as regards American experience in particular, these insurance 
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data do more than merely supplement the statistics collected by govern- 
ment agencies, because in 1911 the Death Registration Area of the 
United States comprised only ten States, and it was not until 1933 that 
the whole of the Union was included in Federal mortality statistics.” 
Lacking morbidity experience, the present volume is limited as a review 
of “health progress,” being more properly a review of mortality experi- 
ence. Nevertheless, it represents an exceedingly valuable source of infor- 
mation on mortality experience over the last twenty-five years. 
I.S. Fark 
Social Security Board 
Washington, D.C. 


The Waterfront Labor Problem. By Epwarp E. Swanstrom. New York: 
Fordham University Press, 1938. Pp. 186. $3.50. 


One-third of the salt watez-borne commerce of the United States passes 
through the port of New York. This book deals mainly with the labor 
problem along the water front in that city. For those who are interested 
in the casual labor problem, this study should be a contribution. Much 
has been written about the decasualization of longshore labor. Swanstrom 
has brought the subject up to 1938. In doing so, he has not added any- 
thing to our information about the chaotic character of the water-front 
labor market, but he has added to that information a worth-while review 
of present trends in the United States. 

These trends relate in part to the relation of longshoremen to new laws 
for unemployment insurance and in part to the new movements in labor 
organization. It may be a little surprising to some that labor unions in the 
port of New York have never concerned themselves with the casual char- 
acter of dock employment. They have resisted efforts for stabilization, 
being less concerned about steady work than the high hourly rate of pay. 
An opposite trend has been followed on the Pacific Coast, where em- 
ployers and unions have supported programs for decasualization. Per- 
haps the shortage of labor in years gone by had something to do with 
creating employer interest. Perhaps, as Swanstrom implies, the unions on 
the Pacific Coast are more progressive than on the Atlantic Seaboard. 
Western ports are under control of C.I.O. unions. 

'The author makes it very clear that unless longshore labor can be 
decasualized to some degree, it will be difficult for workers in that field to 
enjoy the benefits of new unemployment-insurance laws. 


NELS ANDERSON 
W.P.A., Washington, D.C. 
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sources, homogeneity and comparability of data, and the principles of 
tabulation. These subjects are either omitted or dealt with only very 
briefly in the usual textbooks. The treatment of these subjects is excel- 
lent, particularly the discussion of the homogeneity and comparability 
of data, of the criticism of sources, and of the principles of classification 
and tabulation. It should provide the student with the necessary criticism 
in the approach to the data to which he is going to apply mathematical 
procedures. These procedures are described in the second part of the 
book, the mathematics being kept to a minimum and the emphasis being 
put upon common sense and the logical significance of the procedures. 
This part covers averages, measures of dispersion, the normal law of error, 
skewness, and correlation. A third part, comprising one hundred pages, is 
devoted to the analysis of time series (including index numbers and log 
correlation). Tables of ordinates and areas of the normal curve and tables 
of logarithms are included. The examples are taken throughout from the 
field of economics. The book is particularly useful for students of eco- 
nomics and other social sciences who, rather than to juggle formulas, 
want to learn the more difficult task of judicious use of statistical material. 

The Elementary Mathematical Statistics by Professor Baten provides 
a very lucid exposition of the subject. It keeps within the limits of the use 
of simple algebra, trigonometry, and analytical geometry. The exposition 
is plentifully illustrated by examples, and to each chapter there is added 
a number of well-chosen problems. The book covers the field usually 
treated in the textbooks of statistics (including time series) and a number 
of additional subjects. Mention should be made of a chapter on permu- 
tations, combinations, and probability, of a chapter on the Bernoulli 
distribution, of a very clear presentation of the method of least squares, 
and an exhaustive treatment of correlation, including multiple and 
partial correlation and of nonlinear regression. The book contains a 
brief introduction to the basic concepts of the analysis of variance. It 
seems rather doubtful whether this is sufficient to enable the student to 
make judicious use of the analysis of variance, but it certainly fulfils the 
useful purpose of making him acquainted with the purpose of such 
analysis. The elements of sampling, including the ¢ test for small samples, 
and standard errors are discussed too. Attention should be drawn to the 
formulas for the standard error of a product and of a quotient which, 
though important, are rarely found even in advanced textbooks (pp. 
266-68). The derivation of these formulas is given too. The book con- 
tains a number of statistical tables, including a table of Snedecor's F and 
of values of £. There is one important mistake on page 152. The standard 
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error of prediction from a curve fitted by least squares is defined as 
being the standard deviation of the residuals. Thisis wrong. The stand- 
ard error of prediction is a much more complicated expression and can be 
found in any of the standard treatises on the theory of errors of observa- 
tion (e.g., Whittaker and Robinson, Brunt, or H. Schultz, “The Standard 
Error of a Forecast from a Curve," Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, 1930). In consequence, Figure 9.0 on page 153 is wrong. 
The couple of straight lines should be replaced by a couple of hyperbolas. 


OSKAR LANGE ` 
University of Chicago 


A Study of Those Who Influence and of Those Who Are Influenced in Dis- 
cussion. By Ray H. Srupson. ("Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity Contributions to Education,” No. 748.) New York, 1938. Pp. 89. 
$1.50. 

This study measures the relationship between certain individual traits 
(mental ability, personality, attitudes, etc.) and the individual’s ability to 
influence: (1) immediate group decisions, and (2) persisting individual 
attitudes. The study took place in discussion groups of 4 members each, 
selected from 185 college women, mostly Sophomores and Juniors. The 
general purpose of each experimental discussion was to select from a num- 
ber of alternative plans or solutions that one which was most agreeable 
to the group. Eight series of problems were used. Seven relating to cur- 
rent controversial issues were constructed in scale form. The eighth was 
the McAdory Art Test. Other individual traits were measured by well- 
known scales. The significant conclusions were that those most influential 
in discussion (1) tend to make high scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
of Verbal Ability, (2) tend in general to have higher marks, (3) have a 
strong religious background, often Jewish, (4) tend to be least influenced 
by discussion, and (5) are not necessarily dominant on paper-and-pencil 
tests of dominance. The study is a useful contribution to the literature on _ 


discussion. 
F. Stuart CHAPIN 
University of Minnesota 


Manual of Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene. By Aaron J. Rosanorr. 
qth ed. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1938. Pp. xviii4-1091. 
$7.50. 

Rosanoff’s Manual of Psychiatry has long enjoyed the distinction of 
being the outstanding text in the field. The present edition seeks to take 
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account of the developments during the eleven years since the appearance 
of the sixth edition. The result is a rather extensive revision. Of chief 
importance in the content of the new treatment are discussions of the 
studies of mental disorders in twins, of infectious encephalitis, ‘of neuro- 
syphilis, of brain extirpation, of temperament through the conditioned- 
reflex method, of vital and social statistics of mental disorder. Rosanoff 
has organized his treatment in four major divisions: (1) the etiology and 
symptomatology in general psychiatry; (2) the character of specific 
psychoses and mental disorder; (3) the treatment of mental disorder; and 
(4) the prevention of mental disorder, 

As has been true of previous issues, the author’s treatment has been 
discriminating, catholic, and unbiased. Wise choice has been made of re- 
search findings, and clear presentation has been given to the general 
character of the more important points of view. The volume should con- 
tinue to be of the greatest service to those desiring an embracing treat- 
ment of the whole field. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


The Troubled Mind: A Study of Nervous and Mental Illnesses. By C. S. 
BrvEMEL. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1938. Pp. ix+520. 
$3.50. 

The sixty-five chapters of this book are grouped in eight parts: fixed 
ideas and reactions; psychoneurosis—its manifestations; psychoneurosis— 
its nature and causes; traumatic hysteria; clinical types of inhibition; 
sundry disorders; mental illnesses; closing commentary. 

The book achieves its purpose of presenting a description of nervous 
and mental diseases in simple terms. This is done by descriptions of 
hundreds of patients, ranging from a sentence to a page, but mostly 
- occupying a brief paragraph. The final chapter but one covers the ques- 
tion of psychopathic influences as manifest in commercial and political 
realms. 

The book would seem to be oversimple for the professional worker in 
the human field. The medical student might find it of interest as giving 
an indication of the vast variety of psychiatric problems he will meet in 
medical practice. 

f Davip SLIGHT 

University of Chicago 
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Psychology and Life. By Froyp L. Rucu. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 

Co., 1938. Pp. xiv-+679. $2.75. 

The author of Psychology and Life secured the organization for his work 
by obtaining the judgment of college instructors, educational experts, and 
students, as to the psychological topics which they felt to be most helpful 
and most interesting. The topics most frequently mentioned were chosen 
for the discussion. The content of the book consequently departs con- 
siderably from that of the usual textbook on psychology. It is more diver- 
sified and more eclectic. The work is written simply, presents its ideas 
appealingly, and makes use of dramatic photos and illustrations both to 
maintain interest and to establish points. 

"To accompany the volume the author, in collaboration with Professor 
Warren, has prepared a manual of tests, questionnaires, and schedules, 
which will be of interest to both lay and academic people. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Behaviorism at Twenty-five. By A. A. RoBAcK. Cambridge, Mass.: Sci- 
art Publishers, 1937. Pp. 256. $1.75. 


Dr. Roback established himself as a conspicuous critic of behaviorism 
in his former volume on Behavior and Psychology which appeared some 
fifteen years ago. The present work is a continuation of his attack upon 
the doctrine, especially in its more extreme form. He has sought to meet 
the criticisms that have been made against his own position and to indi- 
cate the deficiencies which he believes to be intrinsic in the behavioristic 
Scheme. Because of the lucid style and the strong personal flavor which he 
has injected into his discussion, the book is very readable. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Modern Society and Mental Disease. By Carney Lanpis and James D. 
Pace. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1938. Pp. xi-- 190. $1.50. 


In their attack on various problems regarding society and mental 
disease, the authors discuss and interpret data presented in twenty-six 
tables and nineteen charts, mostly from previously published sources. 
Their facts indicate that mental disease varies by age, sex, educational 
status, economic status, nativity, race, urban and rural areas, and other 
such conditions. They steadfastly explain these away and arrive at the 
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conclusion that social factors are of little significance in the etiology of 
mental diseases. The arguments used might furnish model horrible ex- 
amples for textbooks in the interpretation of statistics. An additional fault 
is that some of the strongest contrary evidence, though known to the 
authors, is ignored. No account is taken of variations of rates between 
sections of large cities, although these contrasts are far greater than any 
they deal with. Cultural background is dismissed as of slight importance 
on the basis of the most superficial information about American Indians, 
Negroes, and Orientals. 

The project is a demonstration of the futility of studying social factors 
in complete ignorance of sociology. 

Rosert E. L. Faris 
McGill University 


The Peyote Cult. By WESTON LA Barre. (“Yale University Publications 
in Anthropology,” No. 19.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. 
Pp. 192. $2.00. 


Since 1560, when Sahagun first described the use of the peyote plant 
among certain groups of Indians in Mexico, descriptions of the plant, its 
effects upon the user, and the ceremonies attending its use have occupied 
the attention of students of Indian life. La Barre lists some four hundred 
references in his Bibliography. The fascination of the plant for Indians 
lies in the color visions which they experience after eating the plant. The 
fascination of peyote for present-day anthropologists lies in the example 
that it affords of the diffusion of culture and the welding of various culture 
elements into a new whole. When Sahagun wrote, the use of peyote was 
confined to those parts of Mexico where the plant is indigenous and to 
adjacent areas; now the plant is imported into the United States, and its 
use spreads as far north as Canada. 

The present monograph, based both upon published sources and upon 
firsthand observation, serves as a general summary of all that has been 
discovered through the years about the plant and its use. For sociologists, 
the most interesting section of the monograph is the one that compares the 
ancient rites in Mexico with the rites of tribes near the border, and both 
of these systems of rites with the incorporation of peyote into the cere- 
monies of the Plains Indians. 

RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 
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County at Large. By Mantua CoLums Bayne. Poughkeepsie, N.Y.: 
The Women’s City and County Club with Vassar College, 1937. Pp. 
194. $2.00. 
Here is a fine example of how a college can assist the civic life of its own 

county. Miss Bayne has brought together numerous studies made by 

Vassar College students, Norrie fellows, and various local agencies, with 

material from state and federal sources, in a comprehensive study of the 

social and economic conditions of Dutchess County, New York. A con- 
siderable degree of “county-consciousness” has been developed in 

Dutchess County; it has felt the impact of recent suburban growth from 

New York City, and this study interprets the problems facing a county 

which is trying to achieve the accommodation of agricultural and sub- 

urban interests. 

Eleven chapters deal with the heritage, the industrial situation, includ- 
ing housing and delinquency, government, agriculture, unity, including 
communities and ethnic groups, public welfare, public health, schools, 
adult education, and libraries and recreation, with a word about county- 
wide civic movements. 

The book gives the basis for future studies of the county, furnishes a 
wealth of material for the study of county and community problems by 
local groups, and illustrates the type of material which should be as- 
sembled for every county to enable its leaders to build effective civic 


programs. 
DwicHt SANDERSON 
Cornell University 


Notes of a Prison Visitor. By GORDON GARDINER. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. x+254. $3.00. 

For a number of years prior to 1923 it was the practice of the prison 
commissioners of the English prisons to invite men of “goodwill” to pay 
weekly visits to the prisoners in their cells. These prison visitors or “am- 
bassadors of goodwill” had free access to the inmates’ quarters and pre- 
sumably engaged them in conversation about their *. . . . prospects, their 
interests, and their homes . . . . but the propaganda of religion or politics 
was not favored." 

This book consists entirely of the personal notes of one of these visitors 
—Major Gordon Gardiner. From August, 1922, through October, 1923, 
Mr. Gardiner had informal weekly visits with many different prisoners of 
varying ages incarcerated for burglary, robbery, larceny, sex crimes, 
counterfeiting, manslaughter, fraud, bigamy, assault, perjury, etc. 
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Such notes might have some value if they gave an impartial and un- 
prejudiced account by a trained observer of life in prison. About all that 
can be said, however, is that, the book is-a record of a series of biased, 
emotional impressions of an egotistical layman, revealing the super- 
ordinate “holier than thou" attitude of the so-called conventional citizen 
toward the lawbreaker in a subordinate position. This patronizing mag- 
nanimity is revealed in such statements as: “. ... As we shook hands he 
looked almost like a different man. I have never seen anyone so gratified 
for a little friendliness” (p. 10). “. .. . I can’t help liking the chap and I 
was half-amused and half-annoyed with myself in the noisy friendliness 
of our farewells as I hurried out" (p. 41). “....A pretty decent sort of 
fellow who was taking his punishment uncomplainingly, and seemed very 
much obliged for the visit" (p. 42). '. ... I don't believe life in prison 
presents any hardship at all to him, and it is easy to see the danger of that 
situation" (p. 46). 
NATHAN BODIN 
Chicago 


Jewish Community Organization in the United States. By Maurice J. 
Karpr. New York: Block Publishing Co., 1938. Pp. xv-+234. $2.50. 
This study, originally prepared for the International Conference on 

Jewish Social Work held in London in 1936, was designed to acquaint 

foreign readers with the achievements of the American Jews in the whole 

range of community life, with special emphasis on social welfare activities. 

Its interest to sociologists is enhanced by the presentation of available 

facts concerning the size and composition of our Jewish population, their 

occupational distribution, and the programs of immigrant adjustment to 

American life. The volume is, on the whole, a critical and objective 

analysis of the problems faced by American Jews and is very timely in 

view of the growth of anti-Semitism abroad. 


J. F. STEINER ` 
University of Washington 


The Far East: An International Survey. By Harotp S. QUIGLEY and, 
GEORGE H. BLAKESLEE. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1938. 
Pp. x+353. Maps. $2.50 cloth; $0.75 paper. 

In 1929 Professor Blakeslee published his very useful handbook, The 

Pacific Area: An International Survey. The present work is really the con- 

tinuation of this earlier volume up to the summer of 1937, when the 
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Japanese “war” on China got fully under way. This task has been done 
by Professor Quigley. He has ably collected and digested the enormous 
mass of materials on the Far East which has appeared in the last eight 
years. The book has admirably attained the objective which Professor 
Blakeslee made for it, “to serve as a reliable guide for those who seek to 
find their way through the complicated maze of Far Eastern politics.” 

In each of the chapters the minimum background is given preliminary . 
to the discussion of the particular question, as Manchuria and Manchou- 
kuo, Sino-Japanese relations, American policy in the Far East, etc. The 
book has an Appendix of leading documents and a very complete Index. 

WILLIAM BALLIS 
University of Chicago 


The Episcopal Church in the United States, 1800-1840: A Study in Church 
Life. By Wittram Witson Mawnross. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. Pp. 270. $3.75. 

This book is a useful supplement to the series of studies of the more 
evangelical churches of the same period. The emphasis is on the institu: 
tional adjustment of the Episcopal church to post-Revolutionary condi- 
tions. Among the topics treated are the change from Colonial to inde- 
pendent status; the development of typically American methods of church 
organization and financial support; the competition of the denominations: 
the relation of the Episcopal church to revivals, the Sunday school, Bible 
and tract societies, and the like; the place of the clergy, laymen, and 
women in the church. Of particular interest is the account of the manner 
in which the Episcopal church became primarily urban and associated 


with the upper middle class. 
EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Der menschliche Staat als Problem der vergleichenden Biologie: Beitrag zur 
organismischen Staatsauffassung im Anschluss an E. G. Kolbenheyer. 
(“The Human State as a Problem of Comparative Biology: A Con- 
tribution to the Organismic Conception of the State, with Reference to 
the Work of E. G. Kolbenheyer.") By Erırca Münrx. Leipzig: S. Hir- 
zel, 1937. Pp. xiit+10g. Rm. 3.50. 

German scholars are still erudite, but, by a strange irony, they have 
become extremely Talmudic in their reasoning. The first half of this book 
is an erudite discussion of the social organization of single-celled and 
many-celled lower organisms—the insects and the vertebrates. The latter 
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half, with many a strain and twist, proves that the German national- 
socialist state is the true organic state, while others, in a descending order 
of apparent friendliness to Germany, depart from this ideal. The proof 
consists of exegetical comment on texts from Hitler, combined with some 
analogical use of the insects, and a few references to history. 

Such summary treatment does some injustice to parts of this book, but 
there can be no cause for complaint since the parts worthy of serious com- 
ment are so buried in sophistry and mysticism. 


Everett C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Public Service in Great Britain. By Hiram Miter Stout. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1938. Pp. xx+189. $2.50. 


Although historians have already begun to produce treatises on the 
rise and fall of Britain’s Empire, her parliamentary government remains 
highly respected and widely imitated; and the British civil service retains 
a prestige unmatched by bureaucracies in other countries. 

Mr. Stout’s modest volume adds immeasurably to our understanding 
of the public service in Great Britain. In very clear-cut fashion his study 
reveals the civil service not as an isolated group but as a functioning 
agency within the whole framework of government. He not only discusses 
the connections of the service with the cabinet and Parliament, but he 
also analyzes clearly its broader relationships to the public and the social 
classes. While Mr. Stout traces the development and inner workings of 
the civil service, it is in this broader presentation that the real value of the 
volume is to be found. The volume also contains a distinctive Introduc- 
tion by W. Y. Elliott. 

S. McKzxx ROSEN 
Central Y.M.C.A. College 
Chicago 


A Southerner Discovers the South. By JONATHAN DANIELS, New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 346. $3.00. 

This volume presents a newspaper editor’s impressions of the present- 
day South as gained from an automobile trip through the section. The 
author inspected a few cotton-mill towns, visited a few plantations, spent 
a few hours about Norris Dam, Tyronza and Dyess Colony, and then 
wandered about the Gulf coast long enough to catch the charm of New 
Orleans and Mobile and to feel the lingering presence-of Huey Long. He 
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talked mosily to newspaper men and to politicians. He came away with 
the impression that the South is desperately poor and badly overpopu- 
lated. He found the reason to be largely exploitation and discrimination 
on the part of northern capitalists. He found hope in the fact that the 
southern people “want” much more than present conditions permit them 
to have. 

The volume offers a good superficial survey of the present South by a 
man who sees more deeply from earlier reading than from direct observa- 
tion described in this book. 


AVERY CRAVEN 
University of Chicago 


The Collapse of the Confederacy. By Cuartes H. Westry. Washington, 
_ D.C.: Associated Publishers, Inc., 1937. Pp. 225. $2.15. 

The thesis presented in this volume is that the southern Confederacy 
collapsed because it had been formed out of conflicting social elements 
and, therefore, early lost its “popular morale." This conclusion is based 
on a comparison of northern and southern resources of all kinds, which 
Seems to show that, while the South was always behind in totals, it at no 
time lacked in immediate supplies for fighting. This situation, combined 
with the fact that a handful of men dominated the ante bellum South and 
that there was much “disloyalty in the Confederacy,” proves to the 
author that the Confederacy fell because of the loss of “a will to fight.” 

The conclusion is all too simple. The point of view is far too narrow. 
Every psychological factor mentioned for the South also appeared in the 
North. Desertion from the army was proportionately greater; criticism of 
government and even open revolt appeared. Morale rose and fell with 
victory or defeat. The northern laborer proved even less steady and docile 
than the Negro slave. Yet the North won a great victory. Mr. Wesley has 
not proved his case. He has only demonstrated again how difficult it is for 
a Negro to write sanely of a period in which his race suffered such great 
injustice. 

AVERY CRAVEN 
University of Chicago 


Business and Modern Society. Edited by Marcom P. McNarr and How- 
ARD T. Lewis. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938. 
Pp. viii--41r. $5.00. 

This book is "another symposium,” and one with little unity. It con- 
tains fourteen papers from fifteen to forty-seven: pages in length by dif- 
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ferent members of the faculty of the Harvard Business School, including 
the two editors and the dean of the school. The publisher addresses the 
book to “the business man,” and the editors’ brief Preface calls it “a 
sample of the thinking and interests” of the faculty of the school. Many 
of the items contain discussion which would be of interest to the general 
student of social science, if he were likely to find it, in this dress. This 
is perhaps especially true of the first four papers, presumably referred to 
in the publisher’s blurb as “explorations on the frontiers of business 
thought.” Two of these give historical background of modern problems, 
while the other two deal with the underlying human problems of manage- 
ment and administration. Two other papers, in the field of marketing, are 
primarily social-psychological as to content. There are two papers (both 
excellent) on the business cycle, and with thesé may be grouped a study 
of the federal debt in relation to monetary control. Three of the longest 
papers—and perhaps most valuable as contributions to their own field— 
deal with problems of accounting. A general essay on the agricultural 
problem and a paper on the difficulties of the sliding-scale plan of public 


utility rate-making complete the list. 
FRANK H. KNIGHT 


University of Chicago 


A Study of Twenty-five Adolescent Unmarried Mothers in New York City. 
By Enz SEvERY Smitu. New York: Salvation Army Woman's Home 
and Hospital, 1935. Pp. iid-97. $2.00. 

This study, which is a doctoral dissertation, attempts to relate the prob- 
lems of the adolescent unmarried mother to the type of education offered 
in the public schools. Several procedures were followed. Twenty-five un- 
married mothers were compared with one hundred Girl Reserves, in the 
attempt to discover factors associated with illicit sex relations. This part 
of the study disclosed the usual association with broken homes, low social 
status, unhappy homes, etc., already presented in many earlier studies. 
The second procedure was to establish a “school” for the unmarried 
mothers studied, all of whom were in one institution. This, the original 
part of the study, unfortunately is not described in detail. The “school” 
was used in part as a means of securing information about the girls, in 
part to test out methods by which the girls might be given a new inter- 
pretation of their conduct and a new start in life. 

The author seems convinced that ignorance of sex is a very important 
factor in illicit sex relations. She overlooks the fact that, although the 
unmarried mothers professed great ignorance and were inclined to excuse 
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their conduct on this score, the Girl Reserves were almost as completely 
ignorant but had not become unmarried mothers. Thus, while one might 
agree with the author on general principles—that the schools should im- 
part more complete sex information to pupils— it seems that an adequate 
analysis of the process by which a girl becomes an unmarried mother is 


yet to be executed. ; 
i RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


Child Workers in America. By KATHARINE DUPRE LUMPKIN and DoRoTHY 
. Worrr Doucras. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co., 1937. Pp. 
xli+321. $3.50. 

Since 1917 the United States Children’s Bureau has published no less 
than fifteen fact-finding bulletins on child labor in specific occupations or 
areas; the Monthly Labor Review has carried numerous articles; Congres- 
sional hearings have provided additional factual material. But these are 
all fine-print publications filed on library shelves. The authors, drawing 
upon these and other sources, as well as upon an original study of some six 
hundred children, present a survey of child labor for the general reader. 

Frankly advocates of the control and of the eventual abolition of child 
labor, the authors write with a decided emotional overtone. However, since 
the object of the book obviously is not only to give information but also to 
arouse public opinion, this overtone is not out of place. 

The scope of the book covers a discussion of present industrial condi- 
tions of child labor, the factors that motivate children to work, the argu- 
ments of those opposed to regulation of child labor, and a survey of the 
movement to abolish child labor. The authors view child labor not as an 
isolated problem or one that concerns the individual children involved. 
It is tied up, on the one hand, with the demand of certain industries for 
cheap labor and, on the other, with the poverty and economic insecurity 
of large masses of adult laborers (the parents). The cure is not simply 
legal regulation but, in addition, provision for economic security. Nor 
would it be advisable to prohibit child labor and make no provision for the 
children’s new leisure. An enlarged and improved school program is a 
necessary part of the plan for regulation. 

The book is a welcome addition to the general material on the problem 
of child labor and should be useful in the undergraduate classroom as well 


as for the general reader. 
i RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 


Rockford, Ilinois 
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Character and Personality of Children from Broken Homes. By NEHEMIAH 
WALLENSTEIN. (“Teachers College, Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Education,” No. 721.) New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. 86. $1.60. 


This careful statistical study of three thousand upper-grade school 
children affected by broken homes supports and enlarges upon findings of 
other recent studies that indicate that the biologically broken home is not 
so important in the personality formation and conduct of children as was 
formerly believed. The results may be simply stated. According to scores 
on objective tests, children from unbroken homes were slightly higher in 
T.Q., socioeconomic status, home adjustment, school adjustment, honesty 
in school work, exactness of statements, aggression, extroversion, non- 
neurotic tendencies, attentiveness, courtesy, self-confidence, leadership, 
and truthfulness, and were less superstitious than children from broken 
homes. When the total group was divided into nationality groups, for 
some groups and for some traits no differences were found between chil- 
dren from broken and unbroken homes, and for some the general trend 
was actually reversed. When traits were pooled, the Latin group showed 
no unfavorable results of broken homes, the Jewish group almost none, 
whereas the children from broken Slavic homes were greatly at a dis- 
advantage as compared with children from unbroken homes. Boys were 
affected adversely more than were girls. 

'The author recognizes tke general slightness of differences between 
children from broken and unbroken homes and concludes that “broken- 
and normal-home children cannot be looked upon psychologically as two 
distinctly different groups in school. In fact, it seems more proper that 
the term ‘broken home’ be viewed as primarily a sociological but not 
necessarily a psychological concept, since there is no evidence that the 
impairment of a home bio-sociologically inevitably in every case entails 
also a psychological break" (p. 83). 

'The book is recommended as an antidote for the widespread belief that 
children from broken homes are inevitably condemned to inferior per- 
sonality development. Perhaps there are more subtle personality traits 
that differentiate children from broken and unbroken homes, but those 
traits that may be measured by objective tests show only slight differ- 
ences. 

RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 
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The Relationship between Characteristics of Personality and Physique in 
Adolescents. By P. S. DEQ. Canor. (“Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs," Vol. XX, No. 1 [February, 1938].) Provincetown, Mass.: 
Journal Press, 1938. Pp. 120. Price $3.00. 


The purpose of the study here reported was to check the validity of 
Kretschmer's theory that three bodily types (pyknics, athletics, and 
leptosomes) have definite corresponding psychological characteristics 
when normal rather than psychotic people are considered. Two hundred 
and twelve boys in the eleventh and twelfth grades were classified into 
bodily types; then by conferences, tests, and rating scales the psychologi- 
cal characteristics were determined. Kretschmer linked manic-depressive 
reactions with the pyknics and schizophrenic reactions with the other two 
types. The investigator found little evidence to support Kretschmer's 
theory but did find other traits associated with bodily types: "The 
athletosome physique is one that is most desirable from the viewpoint of 
social approval, physiological functioning, freedom of movement, re- 
sistance to stress and strain, aesthetics and general constitutional well- 
being" (p. 92). He concludes that there is evidence that the interaction of 
“good” physique and the social requirements of life result in the develop- 
ment of personality traits that possess superior social value. He therefore 
advances a new theory of “socio-biological advantage" according to which 
socio-sthenic traits are associated with biologically *good" physique. 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


Social Process in Hawaii, Vol. IV. Edited by Doucras YAMAMURA. 
Honolulu: Sociology Club in collaboration with the Department of 
Sociology, University of Hawaii, 1938. Pp. 83. $0.50. 

The fourth annual volume of this publication presents, as did the 
previous volumes, a collection of research materials and interpretive 
papers dealing with race relations in the Hawaiian Islands and written by 
sociology students and faculty at the University of Hawaii. The twelve 
articles range in scope from a statement concerning the nature of as- 
similation, by Dr. Ellsworth Faris, to such concrete studies as a life-his- 
tory of a Filipino immigrant and an account of changes occurring ina 
Buddhist festival celebrated by Japanese in Hawaii. Other studies deal 
with juvenile delinquency in Honolulu, participation of citizens of Jap- 
anese and Chinese ancestry in the political life of Hawaii, changing atti- 
tudes toward the Japanese language, and attitudes among Japanese to- 
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ward interracial marriage. An intimate, personal document describes 
some of the cultural conflicts and accommodations of two generations in a 
Japanese immigrant family. 

' This volume, like the former ones, will probably perform its most useful 
function in Hawaii itself. The student-authors, who themselves are un- 
dergoing the acculturation process, have an opportunity to demonstrate 
that they can observe this situation objectively or, as the editor suggests, 
“without moral evaluation.” Moreover, the publication has been success- 
fully used in the Hawaiian public schools and in other public institutions, 
where it enters as an additional accommodative force in the processes 
which Social Process in Hawaii seeks to analyze. Mainland readers can 
find in the articles factual treatments of the manner in which racial and 
cultural contacts are followed by modifications in customs and attitudes. 

CLARENCE GLICK 
Brown University 


The Dependent Boy: A Comparative Analysis of Three Groups of Boys Liv- 
ing under Widely Different Conditions in Reference to a Selected Number 
of Non-intellectual Traits. By James F. Murray. (“Catholic Univer- 
sity of America School of Social Work Monograph,” No. 5.) Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Catholic University of America, 1937. Pp. xii-+ 191. 


A comparison was made between groups of fifty boys each from institu- 
tions, foster-homes, and own homes. Although the three groups had the 
same age range and the same mean age, the boys in their own homes had 
a mean I.Q. ten points higher than the boys in either of the other groups 
and were one year ahead in median grade placement. Furfey's test of 
developmental age was used and showed that the boys ih their own homes 
were more mature than eithér of the other groups. Developmental age 
does not correlate highly with intelligence and was found not to correlate 
with certain other environmental factors. The implication is that the 
home situation is the significant factor in determining the difference be- 
tween the groups. On a personal attitudes test both the institutional 
group and the foster-home group showed a greater feeling of superiority 
and less social insight than the children living in their own homes. The 
institutional group also had a high feeling of inferiority. Slight differences 
of other types were shown. The study does not show very wide variation 
among the three groups. i 

. RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
- Rockford, Illinois 
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Religious Belief and Character among Jewish Adolescents. By ABRAHAM 
N. FRANZBLAU. (“Teachers College, Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Education,” No. 634.) New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. viii--8o. $1.50. 
This study of jor children shows that acceptance of religious beliefs is 

greater among younger than older children, among those of lower intel- 

ligence, lower occupational status, and foreign birth, among girls than 
boys, and among those with religious parents. Maturity means lessened 
belief. The author interprets this to mean that the young child accepts 
beliefs because of social pressure and later discards his immature and 
erroneous interpretations of these beliefs. The study also shows that per- 
sonal adjustment, character, and moral knowledge are not related to the 

. acceptance of religious beliefs, or to length of attendance at religious 

School, knowledge of Jewish history, or observance of religious ceremoni- 

als. The author raises questions as to the age at which religious teaching 

should most profitably begin, the type of training, etc. 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Ilinois 


Honesty. By RicgARD C, CaBoT. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 
ix4-326. $2.50. 

This book is an analysis of the ethics of honesty and dishonesty, with 
the conclusion that honesty should become automatic. This ethical anal- 
ysis is based primarily on sociological considerations. The author makes 
a review of dishonesty in the treatment of the criminal, in war, govern- 
ment, industry, science, education, medicine, social work, religion, and 
polite exchanges. He concludes that the effect of dishonesty is to disrupt 
and disorganize groups and that dishonesty is group suicide. 


Epwin H. SUTHERLAND 
Indiana University 


State Population Census by Faiths. H. S. Linrterp. New York: Hasid's Bibli- 
ographic and Library Service, 1938. Pp. 72. $2.00. 

The purpose of this volume is to summarize the experiences of those countries 
which take religious census of one form or another. The author lists all such 
countries, analyzes the various definitions employed, and attempts to evaluate 
the published data. He concludes that such data are of dubious validity and of 
comparatively little use for either administrative or scientific purposes. 

A. J. JAFFE 
Chicago e 
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The Self You Have To Live With. By WiNFRED RHOADES. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1938. Pp. 182. $1.75. 


This is a series of meditations and observations concerning the “world of 
one’s own creating” in relation to “the actual physical, social and spiritual 
worlds that form one’s environment." The book is well written and should be 
helpful to many persons, but it belongs in the realm of homiletics rather than of 


sociology or psychology. 
A. T. BOISEN 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


Studies in the Administration of the Indians in New Spain, 1: The Repartimien- 
to System of Native Labor in New Spain and Guatemala. By LESLEY BYRD 
SrwPsoN. ("Ibero-Americane," Vol. XII.) Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1938. Pp. 161. 


'The Spanish colonial government wished to develop a community of wage- 
earners in the New World and in the meanwhile to protect the Indians from ex- 
ploitation and abuse. The economic development of the new land required a 
labor force, and, to get this labor from the Indians, coercion had to be used. 
Besides, the Indians were used to coercion. This historical study, drawn chiefly 
from the laws and administration reports of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, presents the conflict between the ideal and the pressure of 
necessity. Thelatter, on the whcle, won out. The new material cited and classi- 
fied contains, incidentally, information as to many other aspects of early colonial 
life in what is.now Mexico and Guatemala. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 
Universily of Chicago 


Tales from the French Folk-Lore of Missouri. By Josera MÉDARD CARRIÈRE, 
Pu.D. Evanston: Northwestern University, 1937. Pp. viiit+354. $4.00. 


The folklorist who concerns himself mainly with the form and motifs of a 
tale will be interested in these materials because, although gathered on American 
soil, they are made up almost wholly of elements of European folklore. The 
linguist may be interested in the Creole dialect in which the tales are told. For 
other readers, however, the main interest of this volume lies in the fact that, 
even in these days, tales of this sort are being told to enthusiastic audiences of 
young and old in the Creole settlements about sixty-five miles south of St. 
Louis. The further studies which Dr. Carriére promises on the political and so- 
cial history of these settlements should be of value to students of American cul- 
ture. 

MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Windy Pines, Glenview, Illinois 


The Development of Meaning Vocabularies in Reading: An Experimental Study. 
By WILLIAM S. Gray and ELEANOR Hormes. (‘Publications of the Labora- 
tory Schools of the University of Chicago,” No. 6.) Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1938. Pp. xii+ 140. $1.50. 

This controlled study of two teaching methods in history classes at the fourth- 
grade level presents valuable data for anyone interested in the psychology of 
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learning. Apparently the direct method of teaching word meanings results in 
greater vocabulary growth, improved comprehension of what is read, and the 
wider use of new words in oral and written expression. However, the trend to- 
day is toward freer methods. Will any educator bring forward facts indicating 
that other educational values may be endangered by too much offering of in- 
formation before the child asks for it? Surprising results might be revealed by 
similar studies of comprehension among college students. 


Ruts PEARSON KOSHUK 
University of Utah 


The Geographic Pattern of Mankind. By Jonn E. Pomrret. New York: Apple: 
ton-Century Co., 1935. Pp. xv-+442. $4.00. 


This book is designed as an elementary text in human geography. The open- 
ing discussion is a simple but reasonably competent discussion of “Human 
Geography and Culture.” The three following chapters present the elements of 
geography. The remainder of the book deals with the various sociophysical 
regions of the world with some attention to the effect of geography on culture 
and some attention to the effect of man on nature. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Studies of Suburbanization in Connecticut. By N. L. Wuetron and E. C. 
DEVEREUX, Jr. (Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station Bull. 212.) Storrs: 
Connecticut State College, 1936. Pp. 144. 


A valuable research monograph describing suburbanization of an agricultural 
town (township) adjacent to Hartford. Data from 1,816 household schedules 
(go per cent of the population) cover character and sources of migration; com- 
position of population; adjustments in agriculture, occupations, and’ housing; 
foci of interests; commutation into Hartford; and participation in local social 
activities. Social problems have been briefly analyzed in an ecological frame of 
reference. 

James A. QuINN 
University of Cincinnati 


The Public Library—a People’s University. By Arvin JoHnson. New York: 
American Association for Adult Education, 1938. Pp. ix-+85. $1.00. 


In this slim volume Alvin Johnson presents his attitude toward the library as 
a potential force in the adult-education movement. He is not so much concerned 
with the activities in which libraries currently engage in the name of adult edu- 
cation but rather with what the library might become as the pre-eminent agency 
in bringing about a true Jeffersonian democracy through education. His anal- 
ysis of the obstacles standing in the way is shrewd, and his argument well con- 
ceived and stimulating throughout. 


LEON CARNOVSKY 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACTS OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


During the current year the abstracts of periodical literature will cover the period 
1937—38. The persons who have aided in the preparation of the material for this issue 
are: John A. Clausen, Hugh D. Duncan, H. Warren Dunham, Erich Rosenthal, and 
Samuel M, Strong. The numerals and letters appearing after each abstract correspond 
to the items in the following scheme of classification: 


I. THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY e) The State and Political Process 

a) Sociological Theory J) The School and Education 

b) History of Sociology g) Economic Institutions 

€) . Methods of Research k) Voluntary Associations 

d) The Teaching of Sociology IV. POPULATION AND Human ECOLOGY 
II. Socrar PSYCHOLOGY a) Demography 

a) Human Nature and Personality b) Ecology ; 

' b) Collective Behavior ¢) The Rural and the Urban Com- 
III. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION munity 

a) The Family V. DISORGANIZATION 

b) Ethnic and Racial Groups a) Personal Disorganization 

c) Social Stratification b) Social Disorganization 


d) The Church and Religion 


44. Prévision sociologique des structures et relations économiques [Sociological 
Prevision of Economic Structure and Relationships].—At the International Congress 
of Sociology in 1933 the problems of prediction or forecasting in economics, politics, 
religion, education, social pathology, etc., were discussed in regard to contributions to 
general sociological prediction. Tais approach becomes valuable as it renounces ambi- 
tions of sweeping generality and absolutism and concerns itself with specific prob- 
abilities, or even specific alternatives, capable of confirmation. Economic forecasting 
and that of the other domains mentioned lack value for the sociologist in so far as they 
deal with abstractions from the social situation; group structures and the processes of 
interaction and change must be studied fundamentally. It is important to know not 
only what can be predicted as probable, but also-what is unpredictable.—G. L. Duprat, 
Revue internationale de sociologie, XLII (1934), 105-47. (Tg) 


45. Un Projet d'organisation des cours dans les écoles des Sciences politiques et 
sociales [A Project for the Organization of Courses in the Schools for Social and Politi- 
cal Science].— This is the third of three articles to appear in book form under the title, 
La Méthodologie des activités pratzques appliquée à l'étude des faits sociaux, presenting a 
suggested four-year course of graduate study in political and social science designed to 
give the student not only a fund of information but a working methodology as well. 
Particular attention is paid to the organization of studies into the series: (1) descrip- 
tive, (2) analytic, (3) synthetic, and (4) comparative.—Georges Hostelet, Revue inter- 
nationale de sociologie, XLII (1934), 221-42. (Id) ; j 


46. Les Sciences noologiques d'aprés Wilhelm Dilthey [The Noological Sciences 
as Conceived by Wilhelm Dilthey].—Dilthey's work is an attempt to complete the 
task of the cosmological sciences, not to displace them. Nor does Dilthey seek to es- 
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tablish a phenomenological theory which would define science in terms of method alone. 
While Dilthey did pioneer work of great importance in the sociology of knowledge, he 
did not solve the problem of historical relativism. In place of the dilemmas inherent in 
subjective idealism he substituted others which still remain metaphysical or mystical 
and are therefore incapable of solution by empiric scientific procedure—Tazerout, 
Revue internationale de sociologie, XLII (1934), 243-67. (Ia) 


47. Sociologie ethnologique: les Juifs algériens—conservatisme et évolution. [Eth- 
nic Sociology: The Jews of Algeria—Conservatism and Evolution].— The legendary 
Character of the Jew is the product of centuries of oppression and conflict. The Jews 
of Algeria, long held in positions of inferiority by the Arabs, are evolving toward a type 
less differentiated from the Occidental as a result of contact with Europeans less anti- 
Semitic than previously, public education, and opportunities for military service. 
Thus the Jew can largely lose those traits for which he is hated and persecuted.—J. H. 
Probst-Biraben, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLII (1934), 349-58. (IIIb) 


48. Essai sur le probléme de la colonisation au Brésil [Essay on the Problem of 
Brazilian Colonization].—During the past century immigration has added to the mix- 
ture of Portuguese, native Indians, and imported African Negroes of the Brazilian 
population, some four and one-half million arrivals from diverse European countries. 
Many groups of these have formed colonies where they have preserved their language 
and national sentiments. These groups, particularly the Protestant Germans, have re- 
sisted to the utmost any efforts of the Brazilian government to promote their assimila- 
tion.—Emilio Willems, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLII (1934), 359-71. (IIIb) 


49. Une Sociologie nomothétique est-elle possible et désirable? [Is a nomothétique 
Sociology Possible and Desirable?].—In order to establish the existence of laws, in the 
strict sense of the word, we must be able to make abstractions from our data which will 
at the same time reveal similarities (and identities) and correspond to existing reali- 
ties. Because of the heterogeneity of its elements, such abstractions as can be made 
in sociology are of little value in the formulation of laws; and, for this reason, sociology 
can never be a strict science of social life. Particular social studies such as economics 
and statistics may, however, permit the establishing of “tentative laws.” Knowledge 
of potentialities and probabilities may be thought to have a directive influence on the 
process of social change.—W.' M. Kozlowski, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLII 


(1034), 431-37. (la) 


yo. Les Révolutions qui se font: leus solution du probléme politique et du probléme 
Social [Revolutions Which Are Occurring and Their Solutions to Political and Social 
Problems].— The political problem of reconciling the authority of the state with in- 
dividual liberty and the social problem of reconciling aristocracy and democracy have 
not been solved by aristocratic (monarchic) or democratic rule. Democracies are neces- 
sarily oligarchies; and the right to vote has no correspondence with ability to vote 
wisely. The revolutions establishing the present totalitarian states of Russia, Italy, 
and Germany, while suppressing individual liberty, have substituted for the will of 
the majority the "general will," corresponding to the popular aspirations of the people. 
They have thereby created much more ardent followers than the democracies.—André 
Joussain, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLII (1934), 439-59. (IIIe) 


sr. Préliminaries à l'étude des “Formes élémentaires de la vie sociale” [Prelimi- 
naries to the Study of Elementary Forms of Social Life].—A study of the elementary 
forms of social life must distinguish between the merely "primitive" and the "basic," 
must draw upon biology and psychology as wellas the study of groups, and must con- 
sider the specific structures by which differentiated functions are carried on. Within 
the Great Society are many diverse and relatively autonomous societies, each organ- 
ized and differentiated so as best to meet its needs and desires. Only by monographs 
on the particular means by which the various types of social groups satisfy these needs 
and desires can we know the bases of social life.—G. L. Duprat, Revue internationale 
de sociologie, XLII (1934), 525-56. (Ia) 
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52. Un Précurseur de urbanism il y à un siècle: Victor Considérant [A Precursor 
of Urbanism a Century Ago: Victor Considérant]—In 1834 an engineer, Victor Con- 
sidérant, published his Considerations sociales sur l’architectonique, an excellent discus- 
sion of the housing problem. In it he pointed out the miseries of the slums and the threat 
they offered to the whole of society—-Gaston Richard, Revue internationale de so- 
ciologie, XLII (1934), 557-61. (IVe) 


53. Remarques sur la prévision sociologique des guerres et sur les guaranties dune 
paix [Remarks on the Sociological Prevision of Wars and on Guaranties of Peace].— 
The study of the laws of any country, in so far as they deal with the rights of the citi- 
zens to incite international conflict, offers to sociologists data for the possible prediction 
of war. Internal legislation may be of greater importance than international law in 
promoting a lasting peace.—Henryk Karnecki, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLII 
(1934), 563-65. (Ille) 


54. Les Elites et le prestige (de l'initiation à Ia déconsécration) [Elites and Prestige 
(from Initiation to Deconsecration)].—An élite fulfils a function demanded and valued 
by the society in which it exists. Hence we must determine what functions have pres- 
tige. Elites cannot be considered in terms of group organizations. For the most part 
they form no group nor does their association create a stable structure which is capable 
of description. Socio-psychological concepts such as prestige, status, etc., are of more 
value than morphological terms. The prestige of every élite rests on collective senti- 
ments in which a large element of illusion is present. Rational, objective judgment of 
worth is seldom the basis for the prestige of élites. Their superiority is felt before it is 
tested. An élite must not lift itself too high nor can it lose its ability to communicate 
with other groups. This is emphasized by the effect of competition between élites in a 
society. Once a certain élite withdraws or segregates itself, it leaves itself vulnerable 
to displacement by other groups. Further, competition produces a desire for supremacy 
and a monopoly of power. This leads to a specialization and then a hierarchy of talents 
which in turn ends in skill or merit as a prestige factor in place of blood, wealth, or favor. 
In this way we arrive at an aristocracy of merit. Elites need approbation, and yet they 
affect to despise it. They are isolated from their groups and yet are inclined to enter 
into relationships giving them a greater sense of solidarity. The followers of an élite 
honor it and yet are suspicious of it. They substitute one élite for another and refresh 
existing élites by accepting new members. 

Elites differ according to the society in which they exist. In the past sacred charac- 
teristics were ascribed to élites, today not even a moral élite need be gifted with “di- 
vine” grace, “revelations,” etc. Rational secular élites which arose in the eighteenth 
century are characteristic of our culture. The intimate connection between social struc- 
ture and the character of an élite can be seen when we turn to highly stratified societies. 
Here there is no “popular” élite zs we find in “open” social structures. Whenever an 
élite pretends to a skill, aptitude, quality, or function which is demanded by a society 
but which this élite does not really possess, a pathological condition arises. Or, when- 
ever a social structure is too fluid, people have no way of placing themselves. Mere 
notoriety is confused with fame. Elites will be determined on the basis of public acclaim. 
Publicity becomes an end in itself. The “best” becomes merely the “best known." 
Each type of élite is capable of certain virtues and vices. A plutocratic élite must guard 
against venality. A flourishing liberalism is the best social system for healthy élites. 
The survival of any élite depends on the social value of its function. When this declines, 
the élite wanes; when it grows, the élite increases its power.—G. L. Duprat, Revue in- 
ternationale de sociologie, XLIIL (1935), 5-52. (IIIc) 


55. Positivisme russe et la fondation de la sociologie [Russian Positivism and the 
Founding of Sociology].—Roberty's relationship to early European sociological societies 
such as the Institut internationale de Sociologie and the Société de Sociologie de Paris 
and his break with Comte's “second stage" are described. Roberty held that morality 
could not be independent of and yet subordinated to sociology, and he refused to accept 
biological factors alone as an explanation of social life. He also refused to subordinate 
sociology to socialistic dogma. For him sociology must become a branch of knowledge 
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which could throw light on any social theory. He related sociology to psychology by 
adopting “constraint” (in much the same manner as Durkheim) as the social psychic 
fact.—René Verrier-Roberty, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIII (1935), 53-77- 


56. Turgot: une philosophie sociale méconnue du XVIIIe siécle [Turgot: An Un- 
recognized Social Philosopher of the Eighteenth Century].— Historians of sociological 
thought such as Bogardus and Lichtenberger scarcely mention Turgot. Turgot's life 
as a thinker, administrator, social philosopher, and as a precursor of modern economic 
thought as well as his emphasis on the importance of religion for civilization is con- 
trasted with that of Montesquieu. Unlike Montesquieu, Turgot was an intuitive genius, 
Where the one labored carefully, the other depended on flashes of insight. Turgot ad- 
vocated historical method, although in his own work he depended on scientific imagina- 
tion and intuition. The idea of social progress was basic in Turgot's thinking. Factors 
in this progress are invention, education, and the ability of men to carry on a common 
cultural heritage through language.— Charles A. Ellwood, Revue internationale de so- 
ciologie, XLIII (1935), 113-22. (Ib) 


57. Magie et religion [Magic and Religion].—Religious intuition should not be con- 
fused with magic. Magic is disastrous to the intellect, to all types of moral conscious- 
ness, and to religion. Christian intuition is at once emotional and intellectual. As Berg- 
son has pointed out, it is a fusion of both, certainly not merely an affective willing like 
pi magic.—Raoul Allier, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIII (1935), 123- 
29. 


58. La Méthode scientifique appliquée à l'étude des faits sociaux confrontation 
entre la méthodologie des faits de la nature et la méthodologie des faits de l'activité 
humaine [Scientific Method as Applied to the Study of Social Facts: A Comparison 
between the Methodology Used for the Study of the Facts of Nature and the Facts of 
Human Activity].—Part I of this article is an analysis of an article of M. Henri Le Cha- 
telier entitled, “The Forty-Hour Week." Despite Le Chatelier’s scientific protestations 
he fails to establish rigid proofs for his argument against certain aspects of the forty- 
hour week. He confuses economic and social laws with those of the natural sciences. 
He expresses quantitative judgments without proving his point by reference to quanti- 
fied material. His statements must therefore be considered opinion, not proofs. In other 
cases he mixes judgments of value with judgments of fact. In Part II scientific method 
is described as relying on experimental analysis, abstraction, specific explanation, statis- 
tical analysis, a clear understanding of the specific nature of social facts, and a refusal 
to assume that certain techniques are scientific and hence that only those problems 
solved by such techniques are solved “scientifically.” Also, in the social sciences con- 
tent for method must be sought in specific practical activity, not in a vague condition 
ee c aD Hostelet, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLII (1935), 131- 
83. (Ia, c 


59. Population et progrés technique [Population and Technical Progress].—Density 
of population alone does not insure social progress, since it may act as a hindrance as 
wellas a stimulant. Such factors as industrial organization, administrative and judicial 
development, the distribution of educational opportunities, comforts, moral and ma- 
terial security, and the degree of intensity in social life make up a social atmosphere 
which is favorable to invention. An examination of the conditions under which the 
greatest number of great inventions have been produced leads to the conclusion that 
only where there is liberty and free enterprise can there be fertility in invention.— 
Gaston Bouthoul, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIII (1935), 185-97. (IVa) 


60, Essai sur la technique et la civilisation [Essay on Techinque and Civilization].— 
Social life is the result of two factors—communication and techniques. We can think 
of life as physical, psychic, or social. Physical description will deal with the relationship 
between human life and its physical milieu, the motive powers of animal life, and bio- 
mechanical co-ordination. In considering the development of techniques, the develop- 
ment of the brain, the hand, and the assumption of a vertical position for the body 
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must be understood. Bio-mechanical co-ordination resulting from the contact of organ- 
ism and matter has given rise to techniques which may be studied in regard tc their 
origin, the elements composing them, the qualities of techniques, and the characteristics 
of animal and human techniques.—Alexandrescu (Al. J.), Revue internationale de so- 
ciologie, XLIII (1935), 237-57. (Ia) . 


61. Les Institutions actuelles du Portugal [The Real Institutions of Portugal].— 
Problems of social order, budget-balancing, political organization, and the structure of 
the corporative state are analyzed. The task of the experimental sociologist is described 
as the determination of bonds of solidarity which unite the members of a group and 
render it coherent, stable, and powerful. The sociologist will seek to understand the 
nature, the force, the extent, and the modalities of these bonds.—Paul Descamps, 
Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIII (1935), 259-91. (IIIe) 


62. Introduction á la psychologie des masses [Introduction to the Psychology of 
Masses].—Crowds and masses have common and differentiating characteristics. Both 
have the following common factors: large numbers, community of convictions, desires, 
hopes; a tendency toward fixed ideas and self-hypnosis, affectivity, and suggestibility. 
Differentiating factors are: masses are dispersed, crowds concentrated; crowds are 
highly mobile and act quickly as a unit, masses show a diversity of reaction and are 
slow in acting as a unit; changes in a crowd are sudden and revolutionary, in the masses 
changes are slow and almost unnoticeable; crowds easily become revolutionaries, masses 
are generally conservative; masses long for and prepare fer revolutions, crowds bring 
them into being under revolutionary leadership. A schematic presentation follows. 


I. MASSES 
1. Peoples 
2. Classes and castes 
3. REDE of the same métier and profession 
. Sects 
Ps Categories of buyers and sellers 
6. Coteries 
IL. CROWDS 


1. Independent or undisciplined (street crowds, spontaneous riots, assemblies which 
have become riotous, etc.) 
2. Disciplined 
- A. By mandate and therefore not anonymous (political assemblies, juries, law courts, . 
investigating committees, etc.) 
B. Without mandate and therefore anonymous (religious crowds, electoral com- 
mittees, etc.) 
When organized and unorganized masses are compared in regard to other factors 
the following table may be given: 














Masses 
CATEGORIES 
Unorganized Organized 
Iithnie; iode sians Nation State 
Socials .ccxiesienwev cons Classes Castes 
Religious. ......... esee Believers Church 
Political............. ss. Parties (in a country) Parties (in a parliament or a congress) 
Politico-economic. . ...... "Taxpayers or contributors Leagues of taxpayers or contributors 
Economic............ ss. Members of same profession, | Syndicates, corporations, co-operatives 
buyers anc sellers : 
Cultural... ... 6... eee Literati, writers, artists, schol- | Academies, institutes, societies of men of let- 
ars, etc. ters, archeological societies, etc. 
Military............ssese Those who raay be called to | An army in service 
service 
pn ae icin i soais inst Coteries : Secret Societies 





—André Joussain, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIII (1935), 293-305. (IIb) 
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63. L’Education sociale chez Tolstoi [Tolstoy's Practice of Social Education].— 
Tolstoy has often been considered a proponent of “individual” education as against 
socialized types of instruction. He conceived of society as a Gemeinschaft. In his own 
school he stressed group morale through his emphasis on “school spirit,” the “spirit 
of the troop,” collective discussions, and group composition. At every opportunity 
discipline was taught through creating a sense of group responsibility on the part of 
the individual. To be accurate, we must understand that Tolstoy recognized the social 
aspects of personality. He really desired to attain a maximum of individual and social 
development. This meant stressing both aspects, not one or the other.—C. Narly, 
Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIII (1935), 369-85. (XIIf) 


64. Les Révolutions qui se font: la solution russe du probléme social [Revolutions 
Which Are Occurring: The Russian Solution to the Social Problem].—The social prob- 
lem consists of maintaining a level of culture already established, in raising this level 
and also in distributing this culture among the greatest number of people. Among con- 
temporary revolutions the Russian alone 1s really new since, unlike fascist revolutions, 
it has not merely reorganized traditional social structures. A rural, handicraft type of 
worker has been converted into an urban, industrial type. Great emphasis has been 
placed on economic life. The lot of the worker has been improved, and the proletariat 
has become the ruling class. The greatest fault has been in the recruitment of an élite 
able to lead in cultural and economic life. Too much stress has been placed on problems 
of techniques and commerce, and, until the day comes when economic pressure is not 
so great, there can be little change. Communism has an ancient heritage in Russia. 
Today it satisfies the “instinct of sociability” so deeply rooted in the Russian soul. It 
cannot be said that tyranny has been abolished, however; one oligarchy has replaced 
another. Even the success of new Russia is not merely a product of Marxism. Old—as 
well as new—Russia must be given credit. A new élite will arise and, as in every society, 
its position will be secure because its abilities and virtues will make it so.—André Jous- 
sain, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIII (1935), 387-402. (IIIe) 


65. Esquisse d'un traité de sociologie [An Outline of a Treatise on Sociology].— 
Human individuals are interdependent. Social bonds are “interpsychical.” Sociology 
is the study of social processes and social structures which are based in social attitudes 
(comportements). Social structures, attitudes, and processes can be described in terms 
of social relationships. The study of these is the object of sociology since a knowledge 
of these relationships will give us all the knowledge which can properly be called socio- 
logical. (The following outline is the table of contents of the treatise.) 


INTRODUCTION: I. The object of Sociology; II. Obstacles to the Realization of a 
Science of Sociology; IXI. Possibilities of the Development of a Scientific Sociology. 
Part I. SocrorocrcAnL METHOD: chap. i, The Observation of Facts; chap. ii, Docu- 
mentation and Comparison; chap. iii, Classification of Sociological Types (Social Struc- 
tures and Modes of Social Solidarity); chap. iv, Methods of Explanation; chap. v, 
Sociological Prevision and Applied Sociology. Parr II. Socrar MongrnoLocv: chap. i, 
General Types of Social Life: (A) Types of Animal Life, (B) Characteristics of Human 
Social Life, (C) Generic Processes in Social Life; chap. ii, Complex Forms of Social Life: 
(A) Types of Civilizations and Peoples: (1) Civilizations, (2) Folk and Nations, (3) 
Types of National Social Life; (B) Types of Regional and Urban Social Life: (x) Re- 
gional Types, (2) Urban Types; chap. iv, Elementary Forms of Social Life: (A) Asso- 
ciations and Established Groups; chap. v, Elementary Forms of Social Life: Technical 
and Economic Activity; chap. vi, Elementary Forms of Social Life (concluded). PART 
III. Sotrat PaystoLocy AND PHYSICS: chap. i, Factors of General Social Evolution; 
chap. ii, Factors in Ethnic and National Evolution; chap. iii, Factors in Regional and 
Urban Life; chap. iv, Factors in Elementary Social Life; chap. v, Social Pathology. 
Part IV. ArPLrED Socrorocv: chap. i, Political and Social Organization: Appen. A, 
The Technique of Journalism; Appen. B, “Tllusionism’’; chap. ii, Social Economy; chap. 
iii, Social Ethics.—G. L. Duprat, Revue internationale de sociologie, Part Y, XLIII (1935), ' 
469-529; Part II, ibid., pp. 575-608; Part III, XLIV (1936), 101-30; Part IV, ibid., 
pP. 137-208. (Ia) 
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66. Le Fait sociologique [Sociological Fact]—Social facts and sociological facts 
must not be confused. A social fact is always a concrete historical case, a sociological 
fact is a general case. A sociological fact is that which is common to many social facts. 
We must establish the historical concreteness of social facts, but as sociologists we can- 
not stop with establishing this unicueness and originality of the concrete case; we must 
describe what is common and recurrent. In dealing with Christianity we must discover 
in its history the laws which govern the evolution of other religions. The degree of gen- 
erality in the effect ought to correspond to a like degree of generality in the cause. So- 
ciological laws will always be thought of with reference to concrete cases which, al- 
though displaying great variation, do exhibit similarities André Joussain, Revue in- 
ternationale de sociologie, XLIII (1935), 531-35. (Ia) 


67. Sociologie dynamique [Dynamic Sociology].—Man as a sociological synthesis 
is a complex of different social contents and properties which can be reproduced inde- 
pendently of the individual who bears them. Sociological products may be described 
as subjective aspects of conduct cr as existential objects; biological products are the 
result of factors within the human subject alone. There is less likeness between the 
product and that which has given rise to it in sociological processes than in biological. 
Sociological phenomena germinate and take root more easily in new environments than 
is characteristic of biological. Common to both biological and sociological processes is 
the element of shock and suffering caused by the birth of a new element.—E. Chalapny, 
Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIII (1935), 609-23. (Ia) 


68. La Documentation sociale et la surproduction des périodiques [Social Docu- 
mentation and the Overproduction of Periodicals].—No one library possesses copies of 
every social-science journal, and periodicals have not thus far received the same biblio- 
graphical care as books. To facilitate the use of journals there should be published not 
merely listings such as The World List of Scientific Periodicals but an international list 
which would describe briefly the content and nature of the articles in the journals. 
Reference is made to various bibliographies of journals and of the social sciences.— 
Daniel Warnotte, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIII (1935), 625-35. (Ic) 


69. Le Retour des formes de la vie Sociale [The Recurrence of Forms of Social Life]. 
—Despite the fact that the effects of imitation and the influence of past social forms 
on present forms may lead to stages of social life similar to past stages, there is never a 
complete reproduction of these past stages. For, subsequent to them, new experiences 
have added to knowledge, and the past forms are modified and reshaped for current 
usage.—Henryk Karnecki, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIV (1936), 209-13. (Ia) 


70. L'Histoire comparée des évolutions sociales [Comparative History of Social 
Evolutions].—In the comparative study of social evolutions one must first discern the 
duration and sense of evolution, including subsequent developments to the period under 
primary consideration, and must limit comparison to evolutions of the same order. 
Because of the enormous store of varied and complex historical data, it would be im- 
possible to make valid generalizations without a means of distinguishing significant 
facts underlying similar social evolutions. Psychology furnishes this means, enabling 
one to recognize the general law in the specific events; historical explanation becomes 
sociological when it is psychological.—André Joussain, Revue internationale de sociolo- 
gie, XLIV (1936), 215-25. (Ia) 


41. Les Réactions des masses: leur esprit simpliste [The Reactions of the Masses: 
Their Simple Spirit].—The exigencies of practical life—of action—prevent most people 
from attaining a complete and objective knowledge of situations and possible courses 
of action; they act on simplifications, stereotypes. Consequently, power over the masses 
is achieved by those who understand the sentiments of the masses and present in sim- 
plest form programs which promise attainment of the ends toward which these senti- 
ments tend, whether-such ends may be realized or not.—André Joussain, Revue inter- 
nationale de sociologie, XLIV (1935), 279-85. (IIb) 
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72. La Sociologie américaine au sein de l'Institute internationale de Sociologie 
[American Sociology and Its Place in l'Institute internationale de Sociofogie].— To the 
twelfth congress of the International Institute of Sociology held at Brussells in 1935 
and presided over by Professor Ellwood, American sociologists made many important 
contributions and brought a scientific spirit contrasted to the European tendency to 
submit to the influence of various social philosophies. International co-operation is 
indispensable to sociology and is destined to become more intimate and permanent as 
a result of the congresses and the formation of the International Federation of Societies 
and Institutes of Sociology.—G. L. Duprat, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIV 
(1936), 307-11. (1b) 


73. Le Probléme de l'intellectuel [The Problem of the Intellectual].—The intellectu- 
alis not characterized by his physiological or psychological traits but by his social 
traits. He is iormed by his actions and reactions in relation to the social situation. He 
functions to create, circulate, and perfect values for his society.—Arnost Blaha, Revue 
internationale de sociologie, XLIV (1936), 361-72. (IIIc) 


74. L'Enseignement de la sociologie en France [The Teaching of Sociology in 
France].—Where the study of sociology is merely a cultural elective, or where it is a 
part of the training of teachers in other fields, it would be more profitable to deal with 
limited practical aspects than to attempt to cover the entire range of sociological theory. 
Even in graduate work of specialization great benefit would be derived from “sociologi- 
cal clinics” where the student could study social life at firsthand under the guidance 
of practical workers.—Roger Bastide, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIV (1935), 
373-96. (Id) 


75. Introduction à l'étude des ''équilibres sociaux” [Introduction to the Study of 
“Social Equilibrium"].—The concept “social equilibrium" corresponds to a relation 
which tends to remain constant between forces composing a system of psycho-sociologi- 
cal functions so that the relative importance of one of them cannot be modified without 
destroying the total synergy. The term seems more useful than others which might be 
introduced to stress the fundamental idea of a balance of energies tending to inhibit 
divergent change and to preserve a state of “normalcy.”—G. L. Duprat, Revue inter- 
nationale de sociologie, XLIV (1936), 451-95. (Ia) 


76. Le Concept d'équilibre, est-i! nécessaire aux sciences sociales? [Is the Concept 
of Equilibrium Necessary to the Social Sciences?|—The concept of equilibrium as 
used by the social sciences corresponds rather to an illusion than to an existing state 
and should be abolished. It adds nothing to understanding the “why” and “how” of 
change and only obscures discussion by its varied uses. Sociology must create its own 
concepts and classifications rather than borrow from the physical sciences.—P. Sorokin, 
Revue inlernationale de sociologie, XLIV (1936), 497-529. (Ia) 


77. La Sociologie et la notion d'équilibre [Sociology and the Idea of Equilibrium].— 
Sorokin, pointing out the dangers in the sociological use of the concept “equilibrium,” 
borrowed from the physical sciences, concluded that the concept should be abandoned. 
But in the hierarchy of the sciences concepts have successive stages of development 
and are to be used and understood in terms of that development. A valuable concept 
should not be banned because it has different meanings in different sciences, nor because 
it has in the course of development been occasionally misused.—Emile Lasbax, Revue 
internationale de sociologie, XLIV (1936), 531-49. (Ia) 


78. La Sociographie hindone aux débuts du capitalism modern [Hindu Sociography 
at the Outset of Modern Capitalism].—Even though primitive forms of industry and 
agriculture coexist beside modern forms, India has at present great cotton, woolen, and 
jute mills, hydro-electric plants, iron and steel mills, and almost all basic industries. 
Already it occupies eighth place as a world industrial power. The industrial workers 
are as yet but a small proportion of the total population, without particular organiza- 
tion or power, and there is a lack both of training facilities and of native capital, but a 
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rapidly increasing portion of the population is participating in the economic benefits 
of industrialization and thereby is enabling further development. Concomitant with 
it, we may expect extension of insurance, education, medical care, and similar social 
progress.—Kumar Sarkar and Professor Benoy, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIV 


(1936), 585-601. (IIIg) 


79. Du Droit de punir (étude philosophico-sociale) [The Right To Punish: A Socio- 
philosophical Study].—An exhaustive study of works on the philosophical, sociological, 
juridical, and penal aspects of punishment for crime leads to the conclusion that even 
the greatest thinkers have here neglected the scientific for the metaphysical approach. 
The right of society to punish has ro need to be justified; punishment is the counterpart 
of crime and must therefore be studied as an aspect of society.—E. Diaconide, Revue 
internationale de sociologie, XLIV (1936), 603-36. (Vb) 


8o. Le Changement temporaire du sens des mots dans les crises sociales [Tempo- 
rary Changes in Word Meanings during Social Crises].—1In times of crises, particularly 
in revolutions, the ordinary meanings of words may be changed considerably—often 
reversed—by a change in identification. Virtue becomes a crime when criminals are in 
power, and lawlessness a virtue in zimes of revolt. In this way aspirations that are nor- 
mally considered antisocial can be brought within the mores and thus secure adherents. 
—André Joussain, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIV (1936), 637-61. (IIb) 


81r. La Louillure du meurtrier et les classes Sociales dans la Grèce antique [The 
Defilement of the Murderer as Related to Social Classes in Ancient Greece].— The 
idea that a murderer is defiled by his act (through the anger of the spirit of his victim) 
is common to many primitive peoples, among them the primitive Greeks. That it is 
not found in Homer may be due to the strength of the clan, making retribution swift 
and sure during this era. But the peasant classes retained the idea, and, when they 
increased in social importance, they brought it back into honor. With the establish- 
ment of a strong system of law in the cities, however, the notion of defilement was no 
longer necessary as a social sanction and again lost acceptance. This serves as an ex- 
ample of the way in which social classes may be defined by the positions they adopt in 
regard to io a notion.—Henri Janne, Revue de l'Institute de Sociologie, XVII. (1937), 
25-42. (He 


82. La Méthode monographique a lInstitute Social roumain [The Monographic 
Method of the Social Institute of Roumania].—In the twenty years of its existence 
(1918-38) the Social Institute of Roumania, under the guidance of Démétri Gusti, has 
aimed at the scientific study of Roumania’s social problems, the formulation of practical 
propositions of necessary reforms, che organization of sociological data, and the spread- 
ing of sociological knowledge. Its monographic studies are carried on by large groups 
of students and trained workers co-ordinated by the older scholars, and utilize all possible 
techniques for gathering complete data. The studies are excellently planned, and the 
results undeniably have a practical importance. Their value is enhanced by their serv- 
ice in bringing the student into contact with the concrete facts of social life.—G. Jac- 
quemyns, Revue de l'Institute de Sociologie, XVII (1937), 43-46. (Ie) 


83. Note sur la vie Sociale des négres de l'Ile Sainte-Héléne [Note on the Social 
Life of the Negroes of St. Helena Island].—At the close of the Civil War, great plan- 
tations with wealthy absentee owners gave way to small farms owned by former slaves, 
on St. Helena Island, off the coast of South Carolina. Since then there has been very 
little racial intermixture between the Negroes and the few whites remaining, but the 
European culture has been largely assimilated and predominates strongly over the 
African. In the absence of formal political and judicial units, the administrative or- 
ganization has formed spontaneously about the plantation institutions of former days. 
The social life of the Island furnishes a serious argument against the thesis of the cul- 
tural immobility of the Negro races.—Robert Rothschild, Revue de PInsiitule de Soci- 
ogie, XVII (1937), 46-50. (IIIb) 
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84. Le Probléme de l'alcoolisme considéré du point de vue de "individual psycholo- 
gie” d'Alfred Adler [The Problem of Alcoholism Considered from the Viewpoint of the 
Individual Psychology of Alfred Adler].—Adler's theory that a feeling of inferiority 
serves as a compensation for a drive to superiority can be utilized in curing alcoholic 
disorders. According to Adler, the fear of not being appreciated is the reason that a man 
turns to alcohol, crime, or perversion, which represent different stages of the same phe- 
nomenon, namely, the neurosis. To cure the drinker, one must exchange the superiority 
given to him by his drinking companions for a superiority which has some value for 
society. Two cases, one from literature, are cited to support the Adlerian hypothesis. 
In both cases when the person obtained some recognition from society for a certain act, 
he not only gave up drinking (thereby showing his superiority) but also attempted to 
reform other persons addicted to an excessive use of alcohol. Adler's theories are of 
value for therapy not only in the neurosis but also in the alcoholic disorders.—P. Plottke, 
D? Hygiène mentale, KXIX (1934), 250-56. 


85. Le Psychiatrie et l'hygiéne au Perou [Psychiatry and Hygiene in Peru].—Psy- 
chiatry, psychiatric education, and mental hygiene in Peru have not kept pace in their 
development with the mental health needs of the population. The present situation in 
these fields is treated under five headings: “I. The History of Assistance to the Insane," 
“TI, The Development of Psychiatry in Peru," “III. The Mentally Sick in the Popula- 
tion Coming from Lima and from the Rest of the Country,” “IV. Mental Hygiene in 
Peru,” and “V. The Present Situation with Respect to Material Assistance, Prophy- 
laxis, and the Study of Psychic Difficulties." Mental hygiene is carried on through edu- 
cation and prophylaxis. The superstitions of the natives often prevent them from seek- 
ing aid from the psychiatric hospital. Education since 1919 has attempted to overcome 
such prejudices. Preventive measures, such as child guidance and counseling patterned 
after the Judge Baker Foundation, have been recently introduced. Economic difficulties 
in the way of meeting adequately the present health needs are given in terms of mount- 
ing expenses and paired budgets. A new institute which would function as an out- 
patient department and would also give an added impetus to psychiatric instruction 
and research is needed. The country would benefit a great deal by such an institute, 
as it would serve to decrease the number of persons who now end up in the mental 
hospital.—H. Delgado, L' Hygiène mentale, XX X1. (1936), 181-200. ] 


86. Mentalité primitive et psychopathologie [Primitive Mentality and Psychopathol- 
ogy|.—Irrespective of the question of pathological genesis, some analogies appear to 
exist between the mentality of psychotics and that of primitive people. On the social 
side Lévy-Bruhl has presented the notion of prélogique to describe the primitive men- 
tality; on the biological side Darwin has pictured the evolution of the species; and on 
the psychological front the principle of regression as applied to the study of the criminal 
has been developed by the Lombrosian school. These theoretical considerations should 
be kept in mind in the analyses of the following: (a) the paranoid as conceived by Tanzi 
and the Italian school; (6) the schizophrenic as conceived by the Germans Schilder, 
Storch, Wilman, and Langelliideke; and (c) the obsessional psychoneurotic as con- 
ceived by Freud and Jung. Both the paranoid and the schizophrenic show certain men- 
tal symptoms which have their prototypes in the minds of several primitive peoples. 
Freud considers the obsessional psychoneurotic as a regression of man to an infantile 
state which has its counterpart in the primitive state of humanity. The thoughts and 
ideas of the psychopath are not, contrary to the statements of some authors, related by 
heredity to the primitive mentality. Biological heredity is one thing; social transmission 
is quite another. Ancestral superstitions do not come from our super-unconscious or 
our collective unconscious but from the lips of our grandmothers. Experiences acquired 
in the social milieu explain differences in thought. Biological heredity does not transmit 
into natural dispositions the habits which are socially acquired from generation to 
generation. The mind of both the paranoid and the schizophrenic resembles in some 
modes of its functioning the mind of primitive man. But that is all.—]7. Lévy-Valensi, 
Annales médico-psychologiques, XCII (1934), 676—701. 


87. Le Sentiment d'injustice subie en pathologie criminelle [The Feeling of Injustice 
Suffered in Criminal Pathology].—Among the suspected tendencies and mental mech- 
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anisms which force one toward crime, the feeling of injustice and the reaction to this 
feeling represent a method of approach to the psychological organization of a delinquent. 
This study was undertaken because a statistically significant number of delinquents 
eventually develop dementia praecox or paranoia and because in the past they have re- 
ceived more favorable judgments at the hands of the psychiatrists. In a series of de- 
linquents who have become insane certain hypertrophic traits of the personality have 
been observed. This feeling is found normally among criminals. If one analyzes this 
feeling, it appears as a sort of assent which the intelligence gives to the instinctive reac- 
tion against a disagreeable act of another person. It is quite natural to attribute evil 
intent to the other. This immediately leads to the desire of revenge for the injustice 
suffered. But in the average man, after the passage of time, this feeling loses much of 
its power, whereas in the spiteful person the feeling is maintained for a much longer pe- 
riod. This disposition appears to be innate but is subject to much modification in the 
course of experience. A simple increase of excitability in the nervous system intensifies 
this disposition and causes one to react spitefully against events toward which normally 
one would be more tolerant. Schizoids and psychasthenes present certain anomalies in 
their manner of resenting an injustice suffered. Because of the intensity of their suffer- 
ing they appreciate the importance of another’s attention, and, as they are afraid to 
repel it, their criticism of it goes over into an emotional discharge. Their hypersensi- 
tivity is an aspect of their temperament and not a sign of tolerance. The paranoid is 
more dangerous than others when he suffers a real or supposed injury. His disease is 
not an explanation because he is just as dangerous before its onset. This is noted in his 
absolute demand for justice against others. This rigid attitude influences markedly his 
conduct. While externally the paranoid presents a picture of honesty and justice, there 
exists a marked contrast between this expressed sentiment of justice and his conduct. 
If this sentiment influences his conduct and isolates him from life, it has evolved as origi- 
nal with him and without any real contact with society.—Et. de Greeff, Annales médico- 
psychologiques, XCIII (1935), 361-84. 


In view of the fact that abstrects of the articles to which the following references 
apply have already been published in English in Psychological Abstracis, the Journal is 
publishing only the original references and the references to Psychological Abstracts (in 
boldface type). These articles come under Group Ile of the classification scheme. 


88. Die Bedeutung sexueller Attentate auf Kinder unter r4 Jahren für die Entwick- 
lung von Geisteskrankheiten und Charakteranomalien [The Importance of Sexual At- 
tacks on Children less than 14 Yenrs of Age for the Development of Mental Diseases 
and Character Anomalies].—A. RAssMUSSEN, Acta psychiatrica et neurologica, IX 


(1034), 351-433. IX (1935), 286s. 


89. L’Examen du fond mentale des paralytiques généraux par le méthode des tests 
[Examination of the Mental Basis of General Paralysis by the Test Method].—H. 
CLAUDE and P. Masquin, Annales médico-psychologiques, XCI (1933), 173-84. VII 
(1933), 5850. 


go. Etude sur les évasions d’aliénés [A Study of the Escapes of the Insane].—R. 
Durouy, Annales médico-psychologiques, XCI (1933), 304-26. VII (1933), 3908. 


91. L'Internement des arrières sociaux [The Internment of the Socially Retarded]. 
ras ABÉLY and P. ABELY, Annaies médico-psychologiques, XCII (1934), 157-83. VIII 
(1934), 3106. 


92. A propos d'un divorce prononcé pendant l'internement [A Divorce Pronounced 
during Internment].—P. Garpren and P. LECULIER, Annales médico-psychologiques 
XCII (1934), 209-14. VIII (1934), 3114. 


93. Psychophysiologie du suicide: le suicide non pathologique [Psychophysiology of 
Suicide: Nonpathological Suicide].—P. Courson, Annales médico-psychologiques, X CIT 
(1934), 384-97. IX (1935), 5804. . 
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94. Interréaction psychopathique chez deux soeurs schizophrénes [Psychopathic In- 
teraction in Two Schizophrenic Sisters] _—-M. Caron and P. SWADEN, Annales médico- 
psychologiques, XCIII (1935), 812-16. X (1936), 577- 


05. Les Aliénés en liberté [The Insane at Large].—R. Du»ouv, Annales médico-psy- 
chologiques, XCIII (1935), 12-33. X (1936), 996. 


96. Certains agents étiologiques des syndromes de démence précoce (d'aprés 200 ob- 
servations) [Certain Etiological Factors in the Syndromes of Dementia Praecox in 200 
Cases].—A. Counrors, Annales médico-psychologiques, XCIII (1935), 51-71. X (1936), 
1488. 


o7. Consanguinité et troubles mentaux [Consanguinity and Mental Disorder].— 
M. DzEsRUELLES and P. GARDIEN, Annales médico-psychologiques, XCIII (1935), 168- 
89. X (1936), 1490. 


98. Internement des aliénés criminels; jurisdiction répressive ou jurisdiction civile? 
[Internment of the Criminal Insane; Criminal Jurisdiction or Civil Jurisdiction?].— 
X. ABELY, Annales médico-psychologiques, XCIII (1935), 234-53. X (1936), 362. 


99. Choc émotif et guérison de psychoses [Emotional Shock and Recovery from 
Psychoses].—M. DESRUELLES, J. L. Massor, and P. GARDIEN, Annales médico-psycho- 
logiques, XCII (1935), 385-93. X (1936), 383. 


100. Tempérament et caractère [Temperament and Character].—P. OsrANCOW, An- 
nales médico-psychologiques, XCIV (1936), 177-86. X (1936), 1579. 


ror. Culture et psychopathologie [Culture and Psychopathology].—C. Wizz, Án- 
nales médico-psychologiques, XCIV (1936), 609-44 XI (1937), 1357. 


102. Zur Frage der Schundliteratur [The Question of Vulgar Literature].—G. 
Knorr, Archiv für Kriminologie, XCII (1933), 250-51. VII (1933), 6026. 


103. Schizophrenie (Schizophrenia].—W. Sxatwert, Fortschritte der Neurologie, 
Psychologie, und ihrer Grenzgebiete, VIL (1935), 124-61. IX (1935), 3776. 


104. Psychoanalyse und Sozioanalyse [Psychoanalysis and Socioanalysis].—Har- 
oLD D. LASSWELL, Imago, XIX (1933), 377-83. IX (1935), 1794. 


105. Atiologie und Verlauf der Massenpsychosen. Mit einen soziologischen An- 
hang; über die geschichtliche Situation der Gegenwart [Etiology and Course of Mass 
Psychoses, With a Sociological Appendix on the Present Phase of History].—R. WAL- 
DER, Imago, XXI (1935), 67-91. IX (1935), 3784- 


xo6. Neurose, Verbrechertum und Hochstaplertum [Neurosis, Criminality, and 
Swindling].—E. Scmupr, Internationale Zeitschrift für Individual Psychologie, XI 
(1933), 283-95. VIII (1934), 1776. 


107. La Pensée magique chez le neurosé [Magic Thought in the Neurotic].—J. 
LEUBA, Revue française de psychoanalyse, VIL (1934), 32-50. VIII (1934), 5623. 


xo8. Stosunek jednostki do atoczenia w nerwicach [The Relation between the Indi- 
vidual and the Environment].—S. BOROWIECKI, Rocznik psychyatryceny, XVIII-XIX 
(1932), 173-207. VIII (1934), 4583. 


109. Endogene Psychosen bei nordischer Rasse [Endogenous Psychoses in the Nor- 
dic Race].—H. BURKHARDT, Zeitschrift für die gesamte Neurologie und Psychiatrie, 
CLIII (1935), 165-81. X (1936), 376. 
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110. Das einzige Kind [The Only Child] —L. Würxrm, Zeitschrift für padogogische 
Psychologie und experimentelle Pédogogik, XXXV (1935), 324-26. IX (1935), 468. 


iir. Zur psychischen Hygiene des Kindes- und Jugendlichenalters [Mental Hy-. 
giene of the Child and Adolescent Age].—T. Fürst, Zeztschrift für padogogische Psy- 
chologie und experimentelle Püdogogik, XXXVI (1935), 25-37. IX (1935), 3021. 


112, Kindliche Neurosen [Children's Neuroses].—M. SCHMIDEBERG, TUSCE für 
psychoanalytische Pádogogik, VII (1933), 206-19. IX (1935), 459. 


113. Les Troubles nerveux et osychiques de l'enfant [Nervous and Mental Disorders 
of Children].—G. Ronrx. Paris: F. Nathan (1935). Pp. 329. X (1936), 3063. 


114. Sexualität und Persönlichkeit: Wesen und Formen ihrer Beziehungen [Sex- 
uality and Personality: The Nature and Form of Their Relationship].—O. SCHWARZ. 
Vienna, Leipzig, Berne: Wiedmann (1934). Pp. 224. IX (1935), 1868. 


xis. Kulturbiologie und Rassenpsychologie [Culture Biology and Race Psychology]. 
W. Scam. Archiv für Bevülkerungswissenschaft und Bevülkerungspolitik, V (1935), 
IX (1935), 5296. : 


116. Les Aspects sociaux de la colonisation héterofamiliale des aliénés (dans les 
colonies du type Gheel) [Social Aspects of the Hetero-familial Colonization of the Men- 
tal Patients in Colonies of the Gheel Type].—J. Vit, Journal belge de neurologie et de 
psychiatrie, XXXV (1935), 373-80. X (1936), 452. : 


117. L'Hygiéne mentale et la presse [Mental Hygiene and the Press].—O. L. Foret, 
Journal belge de neurologie et de psychiatrie, XXXV (1935), 398-408. X (1936), 387. 


118, Zur Frage der Kinderneurosen [The Question of Childhood Neuroses].—H. 
BEHN-ESCHENBURG, Zeitschrift für Kinderpsychiatrie, I (1934), 8-13. IX (1935), 695. 


119. Soziologische Bedeutung der nervósen Krankheiten und der Psychotherapie 
[The Sociological Meaning of Nervous Diseases and Psychotherapy].—V. WEIZSACHER, 
Zentralblatt für Psychotherapie und ihre Grenzgebiete, VIIL (1935), 295-304. X (1936), 
156r. 


120. Volksgemeinschaft und Neurose [Society and Neurosis]—L. Sxir, Zentral- 
blalt für Psychotherapie und ihre Grenzgebiete, VII (1934), 52-60. VIII (1934), 4131. 
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SOCIAL GROUPS AS PRODUCTS OF PARTICIPATING 
INDIVIDUALS 


FLORIAN ZNANIECKI 


ABSTRACT 

Human individuals and social groups do not exist as natural objects; they are data 
of evaluative and activé human experiences which cannot be theoretically standardized 
as either objective or subjective, but can be reconstructed and objectively investigated 
as facts by standardized methods of humanistic science. Thus viewed, the group is not 
an association of concrete individuals but a synthesis of members’ roles. Members’ roles 
and groups are cultural products, systems of values, and activities regulated in accord- 
ance with definite historical patterns. But there are various other factors which modify 
or interfere with the patterned relationships between groups and their members, and 
these raise many difficult problems of social causality. 

According to one conception sociology is part of the one and only 
science, which must be a deductive system of absolute truths grad- 
ually discovered by human reason. Formal logic, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, and sociology are parts of 
this science in the order of their logical priority. The problems of 
each of the logically posterior parts are scientific only if stated in 
such terms as to have their solutions capable of final proof by reduc- 
tion to proved truths of the logically prior parts. 

We reject this conception for reasons it would take too long to 
state. We assume a plurality of autonomous sciences while acknowl- 
edging the existence of problems requiring the co-operation of several 

sciences. We deny that the theories of psychology or of biology or of 
any other science can form the premises for sociological propositions. 
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Sociology is a strictly inductive science; and an inductive science is 
not a system of absolute truths, but a system of hypotheses organiz- 
ing and guiding theoretic thoughts of men about a certain kind of 
data experienced by men. To expound this whole definition is a task 
of general methodology which cannot be performed here; only the 
meaning of the term “data experienced by men” must be explained 
in order to determine what are the data of our present problem—for 
this is a disputed matter among modern sociologists. 

By "experiencing" we mean becoming actually aware of any D. 
Becoming aware is a general concept including all such specific con- 
cepts as sensing, feeling, perceiving, remembering, anticipating, im- 
agining, dreaming, representing, and conceiving. D can denote what- 
ever any man ever becomes aware of—a sound, a pain, his body, a 
tree, the meaning of a word, an event he dreams of, the-hero of a 
novel, his neighbor's soul, the devil, Vv 2, the theory of organic 
evolution, making love, planning a journey. A datum experienced 
by men, or an empirical datum, is a D which is identified as “the 
same" D by a man who has become aware of it several times in 
succession and by other men who have become aware of it simul- 
taneously or successively. A tree, a man’s body, V2, and the theory 
of evolution are obvious instances; but so is Mr. Pickwick for those 
who read Dickens, the devil for those who believe in him. 

A brief reflection will show that any D can become an empirical 
datum as here defined. A man’s pain, the event he dreamed of, his 
planning a journey he will never make, can become empirical data 
if he subsequently remembers them and speaks about them to others 
who become aware of them, identifying them as that very pain of 
his, that event of his dream, that planning in which he indulged. 
Of course, the pain when felt, the event when dreamed, and the 
planning while going on are experienced differently from the manner 
in which remembered by himself, imagined, or conceived by others; 
but a tree is also differently experienced when seen and when re- 
membered or imagined from another man’s description. We call the - 
first kind of experiences original and the second kind reconstructive. 

Not only do reconstructive experiences of a datum differ from 
original experiences; the latter also differ among themselves, as do 
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the former. A man experiences a tree differently when he sees it at 
different moments, and other men who see it experience it differently 
from him. In general, an empirical datum is differently “given” each 
time it is experienced. 

In science, empirical data become objects of theoretic thoughts. 
Scientific organization of theoretic thoughts is possible only if their 
objects are exactly determined. This presupposes a theoretic stand- 
ardization of the varving experiences of empirical data. By com- 
bining the pragmatic test of methodical action (practical experi- 
ment or planned observation) with the logical test of systematic 
symbolization every science determines which experiences of empiri- 
cal data can be considered as indicative of what these data objec- 
tively are. Experiences which diverge from the standard are re- 
garded as subjective. 

Theoretic standardization has been applied mainly to original 
experiences. Only two kinds of original experiences, however, have 
been successfully standardized: sensory experiences of material data 
and conceptual experiences of logical data. Others have proved re- 
fractory. We cannot standardize theoretically the original experi- 
ences of a pain, a dream, Mr. Pickwick, the devil, a human soul, an 
activity of love-making or of planning in order to determine what 
these data or the activities thus experienced are objectively. Such 
original experiences are indeed axiologically and normatively stand- 
ardized—data are defined as positive or negative values, activities 
required to conform to certain patterns—and these standards may 
be actually followed by many men. But this is manifestly different 
' from theoretic standardization. 

Some modern scientists reason that values and activities can never 
be objects of scientific study because they are subjective. The error 
of such reasoning is obvious. The terms “subjective” and ‘“objec- 
tive” are theoretically meaningless unless applied to the experiences 
of data which are already objects of scientific study. To prove that 
values and activities cannot become such objects it would be neces- 
sary to show that no experiences of values and activities can be 
scientifically standardized. Whereas, they are not only originally ex- 
perienced but are also data of reconstructive experiences. And recon- 
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structive experiences can be theoretically standardized even when 
original experiences cannot be." 

Thus, the reconstructive experiences of surgeons becoming aware 
of other people’s pains, or those of psychiatrists becoming aware of 
the hallucinations of maniacs, enable them to draw scientific gen- 
eralizations which are continually tested in the diagnosis of par- 
ticular cases. Students of religion reconstruct the original experi- 
ences of people who, believing in devils, act as if devils existed: upon 
such reconstructive experiences scientific theories are based which 
can be proved or disproved by new methodical observations of other 
students. The datum for scientific investigation in such a case is not 
“the pain as such,” “the devil as such,” “the action of devil worship 
as such,” but “the pain as felt by the patient,” “the devil as rep- 
resented by the participants of a witch trial,” “the action of devil 
worship as a would-be witch tended to perform it.’ 

And the experiences of such a datum which are theoretically 
standardized and make it a fit object for scientific study are not 
those of the patient, the witch, or the inquisitor but the repeated 
reconstructive experiences of the same surgeon and other surgeons, 
of the same religionist and other religionists. The experiences of the 
patient, the witch, and the inquisitor are neither subjective nor 
objective; they are simply given as data of the reconstructive experi- 
ences of surgeons or religionists. Subjective indeed would be the 
experience of a religionist who believed in devils, and, under the in- 
fluence of this belief, reconstructed the experiences of the witch and 
of the inquisitor in a way which deviated from the standard of 
theoretic objectivity accepted by other religionists. This does not 
mean that a scientist may not use his own original experiences of 
values and activities as data for study just as he uses those of other 
people; but he must reconstruct them in conformity with the same 
theoretic standards he uses in reconstructing the experiences of other 
people, basing his generalizations on his reconstructive not on his 
original experiences so that they can be controlled by other students. 

* Indeed, theoretic standardization of original sensory experiences of material data, 
depending as it does on pragmatic and logical tests, presupposes theoretic standardiza- 
tion of reconstructive experiences. 


2 We emphasized this point in earlier works by saying that the scientist investigates 
such data with his “humanistic coefficient." 
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This view is contrary to the doctrine of the epistemological pri- 
macy of “introspective” information according to which only the 
student’s original experiences of his own ideas, feelings, and activi- 
ties are the ultimate source of valid knowledge since no reconstruc- 
tion of other people’s experiences can adequately reproduce them. 
But introspection for theoretic purposes is also reconstruction, never 
reproduction of the original experience. Of course, every experi- 
ence of ours is conditioned by past experiences. But the question of 
whether reconstructive experiences adequately reproduce original 
experiences of our own or somebody else’s is as irrelevant scien- 
tifically as the question of whether our standardized experiences of 
material data adequately reproduce the original nature of those data. 
What matters is that such experiences allow us to identify the data 

‘to which they refer as objects of science with sufficient exactness to 
reach—by analytic and comparative methods—hypotheses concern- 
ing the structural and dynamic relationships among them which can 
be tested by new experiences. 

. These remarks have prepared the ground for the statement of our 
problem. The empirical data we are to deal with are human indi- 
viduals and social groups. But the original experiences of these data 
cannot be theoretically standardized. Consequently, there can be no 
science of [human] individuals as such” or “{social] groups as such." 

As examples of individuals take myself, my readers, my friends, 
and my readers’ friends. Let any one of these individuals reconstruct 
his original experiences of himself and of other individuals. At any 
particular moment his experience of himself includes his body, expe- 
rienced as no other individual can experience it; his original experi- 
-ences of his body are, therefore, unfit for theoretic standardization. 
Participating as he does in certain cultural traditions, his experience 
of himself includes also his mind—a conceptual datum. This concept 
covers a vague and chaotic multiplicity of ideas, feelings, and acts 
which as they actually occur cannot be originally experienced by 

„anybody else. Moreover, the individual as a datum of his own ex- 
perience is not only his present body and mind; his whole past as he 
remembers it, and his future as he anticipates it, also belong to him- 
self and are exclusively his own. 1f he were to describe himself fully 
he would need to write an autobiography of many volumes. Nor can 
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the original experiences which an individual M derives from contact 
with another individual N be theoretically standardized, for they are 
the experiences of everything JV was, is, and is expected to be to M 
as an object, not of theoretic thinking, but of practical interest, a 
value, and a participant in a common world of values, who by his 
bodily appearance, the symbolic expression of his experiences, his 
manifested attitudes, and performed activities exercises an influence 
upon M’s life which M evaluates and tries to control. Of course, 
there are sensory experiences of human organisms which have been 
scientifically standardized by biologists. But a human individual as 
originally experienced by himself and other individuals can no more 
be identified with a human organism as determined by biologists 
than the devil as an object of.religious belief can be identified with 
processes in the believers’ nervous systems as objects of physiological 
study. 

Examples of social groups as empirical data are: the United States 
of America, the state of Illinois, the German “Nation,” the Fascist 
party, the Roman Catholic church, a Congregational village church, 
the University of Chicago, the French army, and a company of 
infantry. Each of these groups as an empirical datum is originally 
experienced only by the individuals who belong to it or have dealings 
with it as outsiders. Their experiences are evaluative and active. 
They multiply during the existence of the group—the latter is not 
fully given at any static moment, only in the course of its entire 
history. Whereas, for theoretically standardized sensory experi- 
ence—as has been shown by some of its exponents—there are no 
. Social groups, only spatial agglomerations of organisms each respond- 
ing physically and chemically to physical and chemical stimuli of its 
material environment (which includes other organisms). Such an 
agglomeration can no more be identified with the University of 
Chicago or the Fascist party, as experienced by its participants, than 
a series of spots of ink on the sheets of paper comprising an edition of 
Dickens’ works can be identified with Mr. Pickwick as described by 
Dickens. l 

Any theory of the relation between individuals and groups can, 
therefore, be only a system of hypotheses concerning “individuals- 
as-experienced-by-themselves-and-other-individuals" in relation to 
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**groups-as-experienced-by-participants-and-outsiders." These hy- 
potheses must be based exclusively on the standardized reconstruc- 
tive experiences of sociologists, sociographers, ethnologists, and his- 
torians who, by way of observation coupled with verbal or written 
communication, become aware of the values originally experienced 
and the activities originally performed by participants (including 
themselves) in social life. . 

This paper aims to be merely an outline of such a theory. Most of 
the hypotheses here formulated and the problems raised are already 
explicitly or implicitly contained in sociological literature—so much 
so that it is impossible to quote within these narrow limits even a 
selection of the works that have been utilized. I hope to discharge 
such obligations at a later time in a more detailed exposition of the 
present subject. 

Let us consider an individual as a participant in some group. 
There are two aspects of this relationship which will become clear if 
we take the group in the process of its formation. For many groups 
this process can be reconstructed historically. For instance, not so 
long ago no such datum of human experience existed as the Fascist 
party, the University of Chicago, the United States, or the German 
“Nation.” Each of these was gradually brought into existence by 
the co-operation of many individuals, and it continues to be main- 
tained in existence by their further co-operation. In this respect it is 
a cultural product like many other products—a farm, a financial 
credit system, a language, the science of physics—but it differs from 
other cultural products in one important respect. Nearly every indi- 
vidual who participates in the activities which bring a social group - 
into existence becomes also a part of the product itself as a group 
member. What does this mean? Modern sociologists know that a 
group member is not the concrete individual in his total biographic 
existence. To use the words of Park and Burgess, being a group 
member means being a specific kind of person who performs a 
specific kind of social role. Every concrete individual performs in 
the course of his life a number of social roles. We must push the 
analysis of these a little farther than has hitherto been done. 

Instances of social roles are the physician, the merchant, the 
artist, the housewife, the lady of fashion, the child, and the student. 
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Like a theatrical role, a social role involves continual interaction be- 
tween the performer and other people. The analysis of both roles 
shows that they are systems of values and activities practically 
standardized in accordance with a certain pattern— in the theatrical 
role, these are aesthetic; in the social role, social. A further im- 
portant difference is that in a theatrical drama the role is created by 
the dramatist once and for all: Hamlet is the same role in each par- 
ticular performance though different actors may play it differently. 
In social life each person enacts his own separate role; the roles of 
many particular physicians, merchants, or housewives are only 
similar because, and in so far as, they follow the same cultural pat- 
tern recognized as binding in certain collectivities. 

Every social role involves the following components: (1) A social 
circle of which the performing person is the center, i.e., a set of 
people who, according to the pattern, are expected to have a specific 
common interest in him and in whom he is expected to be specifically 
interested owing to certain similar relations which bind him with 
each of them (a circle of patients, of customers, of fashionable so- 
ciety, the family or school circle). (2) The person's “social self,’’s 
i.e., his body and mind as represented and conceived by his social 
circle and by himself when he reflects or eventually reconstructs the 
(supposed) representation and conception of himself by his circle— 
special emphasis being put on those characteristics which his role 
needs according to the pattern, and his self being evaluated as it 
conforms with or deviates from the standard. (3) The person's sta- 
tus, i.e., the total “rights” which his circle and himself recognize as 
due to him in his role (rights to economic values and services, to. 
social recognition, to privacy, etc.). (4) The person's function, i.e., 
the total “duties” which the social circle expects of him and which 
he tends to fulfil. 

All these components are found in the role of group member, but 
they are included in and determined by the composition and struc- 
ture of the group. If we follow in particular instances the processes 
of group formation and compare these processes, we discover that 
- the group is a "creative synthesis" (Wundt) of personal roles. It is a 


3 See C. H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order (New York: Scribners, 1902), 
Cchaps. v and vi. 
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suprapersonal system of values and activities common to group 
members and including within it all those values and activities 
which belong to their roles as members. Like all cultural systems, it 
is built in accordance with a certain recognized pattern which makes 
it resemble all the other groups molded on the same pattern, though 
it may show some original variation. The pattern includes certain 
axiological and normative standards which members of the group 
tend to apply in practice. 

The first step in group formation is the realization of a selective 
bond which connects the members and separates them from non- 
members. The prospective members are believed to have already 
. some system of values in common which nonmembers are not sup- 
posed to share—territory, descent, religion, language, cultural tradi- 
tion, economic interests, political ends or ideals, etc. It is assumed 
by some or all of them that because of this they ought to associate 
to the exclusion of all those who do not share in such values. This 
assumption is acted upon and a closed membership is constituted. 
The same principle continues to apply to new candidates. Thus, the 
social circle of every member is limited to group members. In addi- 
tion, the group has a social nucleus, a single member (chief, elder, 
priest, king, president) or a small set viewed as a whole (senate or 
board of directors) with whom, directly or indirectly, all members 
are supposed to be connected. Through the nucleus the social circle 
of each member is meant to include actually or potentially the entire 
group membership. 

. Second, the group is represented as a kind of superindividual 
social self, a synthesis of the social selves ascribed to its members; 
and the latter assüme that it ought to be so and behave as if it were 
so. The group is made to appear as a collective body. In many 
groups a common physical type is imposed upon members: the pos- 
session of certain uniform bodily characteristics is required, and be- 
cause of these the group is viewed or conceived as a homogeneous 
mass. Members are expected to live together or at least to assemble 
periodically at a definite place; when the group is large many smaller 
sections may assemble, but the idea of a physical union is maintained 
by means of indirect contacts between these sections and a central 
body. Assembled members co-operate in producing modifications of 
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material reality, as if their bodies behaved like one collective, more 
or less organized body. An army corps and a modern factory group 
are good examples. 

By parallel processes tne conviction develope that the group has a 
“collective consciousness," a ‘“‘psyche,” a “mind.” In forming a 
group a common psychological type is imposed upon and mostly ac- 
cepted by the members; new candidates are often trained to conform 
with this type by a preparatory education. Consequently, certain 
values are similarly represented by many members, provoke similar 
emotional attitudes, and rouse similar active tendencies. Conscious 
of such similarities, members have the experience of sharing ideas, 
sentiments, and desires: “We know; we feel; we want." When such 
spontaneous incidental agreement on particular matters comes to be 
postulated as obligatory, continuous, and pertinent to all matters 
concerning the group, the latter is impersonated as a conscious sub- 
ject: “The Church knows the Truth”; “The Army is proud of its 
victories"; The Will of The State is manifested in its declarations."4 

Third, every social group is regarded as owning a certain property, 
material (a territory or at least a meeting place, economic materials, 
instruments, and products) and spiritual (divine or semidivine pro- 
tectors, special cults, customs and mores, traditions and legends, 
language, literature, art, knowledge, technical methods, social pres- 
tige, and power). 'The possession of this property gives the group in 
the experience of members and outsiders the character of a “moral 
subject" or “moral person." It constitutes a right of the group as 
against other groups, outsiders, and disloyal members; but it implies 
a duty of the group with regard to all loyal members whose rights to 
share in this property assure their status as members. In most 
groups there are several categories of members, each with a different 
status. 


4 Such representations of the group as a collective body and a collective conscious- 
ness, and the activities connected with them, are at the bottom of the well-known 
“realistic” theories of a social organism" and a “social psyche” or “group mind." The 
obvious error of these theories is the elimination of the humanistic coefficient. ““The 
group-as-experienced-by-its-members" has indeed a body and a mind just as “‘the- 
devil-as-experienced-by-certain-believers" has a terrific appearance and is the spirit 
of evil. But when sociologists describe the social-organism-as-such or the group-mind- 
as-such, it is almost as if religionists wondered whether the devil is really as bad as he is 
painted. 
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Fourth, in the beginning of the process of group formation those 
activities which make it a cultural product are experienced as spon- 
taneous performances of voluntarily co-operating individuals. But 
as the group is formed and its makers become its members, such 
activities are normatively standardized and systematized until they 
come to be regarded as group institutions, the whole system of which 

constitutes the dynemic organization of the group. The function of 
each member consists in his obligatory active participation in group 
institutions; functions vary for the different categories of members. 
Whatever a member does institutionally is considered an integral 
part of what the group as an active subject is doing to maintain its 
continued existence. Each institutional function is determined im- 
personally and supposed to remain the same no matter what indi- 
vidual performs it. 

These, we believe, are the general laws of the relations between 
individual participants and the groups in which they participate, 
applicable whenever and in so far as these relations are conditioned 
by the two general cultural patterns of "member's role" and 
“organized group." To specific variations of these patterns—as 
found, e.g., by comparing the membership and structure of states, 
religious groups, and class groups— correspond secondary differentia- 
tions of the relations we are investigating. But there are still other 
variables that affect these relations and raise important problems. 

1. We find in every group considerable differences between the 
ways in which particular individuals tend to perform the roles of 
members. Some try to expand their roles to an ever greater im- 
portance, others restrict theirs to à minimum; some adapt them- 
selves to the standards of their circles, other impose on their circles 
their own independent standards of how their roles should be played. 
Some members seek in the group mainly companionship, some a 
background for their social selves; others are chiefly interested in 
raising or defending their status; others, still, in their institutional 
functions. What biographical factors explain such differences? 

2. What is the connection between these individual differences 
and the structure of the group? Do groups of a certain pattern at- 
tract and favor certain types of members? If so, how far does this 
fact explain, e.g., the use of specific educational methods in preparing 
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youth for social participation? And, conversely, how do changes in 
the individual composition of group members influence the pattern 
of the group? What changes in the structure of: a state can be ex- 
plained by changed methods of educating citizens, or by quantita- 
tive and qualitative changes in its biological stock? 
- 3. Besides various ways of performing a member's role, we find 
various individual deviations from the pattern of a member's role 
(e.g., passive neglect, actions conflicting with norms which the indi- 
vidual formally accepts, individual revolt with rejection of the pat- 
tern, stirring others to collective rebellion). ‘These raise, in the first 
place, problems of their genesis in individual life-history, as under x; 
second, problems of their influence upon the structure of the group. ' 
Why are individual deviations sometimes accepted as a matter of 
fact without appreciable effects upon this structure, sometimes pro- 
voke a collective reaction that stabilizes the structure, at other times 
result in a dissolution of the group, while at still other times they 
lead to its revolutionary reconstruction according to a new pattern? 

4. Groups are variously interconnected. A larger group may con- 
tain smaller groups as more or less autonomous and diversified 
parts; a group may be subordinated to another of which it forms no 
part; two groups partially overlap, i.e., some individuals are mem- 
bers of both; two groups co-operate; two groups struggle against 
each other. How do such relationships and their changes affect the 
members’ roles in each group? And, conversely, how do members’ 
roles and their changes affect such relations between groups? It 
would be impossible even to enumerate now the many important: 
problems which belong here. We may only mention by way of ex- 
ample: the problem of individualization’ and individual absorption 
by society; the problem of the growth, stabilization, and decay of 
class hierarchy and class domination; the rise and fall of leaders and 
rulers of large groups; progression and regression of collective an- 
tagonisms. 

5. Groups are influenced by natural conditions under which they 
are maintained. This influence has been widely studied, but often by 
questionable methods. How natural conditions influence group life, 


5 See G. Simmel, “Über sociale Differenzierung," chap. iii, pp. 45-69, in Gustav 
Schmoller, Staats- und socialwissenschaftliche Forschungen (Leipzig, 1891). 
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just as how they influence art or religion or technology, depends on 
the way they are experienced, not by the geographer but by the 
people themselves who live and act in a geographical milieu. There- 
fore, instead of beginning as usual with a study of the geographical 
milieu and deducing from it what effects such a milieu must have 
upon group life, we should begin by studying groups in their his- 
torical becoming and then by strict methods of analytic induction 
try to determine what facts in the course of this becoming can be 
causally explained by the influence of natural conditions. 

6. Besides groups that are formed in accordance with the general 
pattern outlined above, there are other collections of human indi- 
viduals, small and large, loose or compact, short-lived or durable: 
crowds and mobs, “the public" (or rather various special *publics"), 
neighborly collectivities, social classes, racial, ethnical, territorial - 
communities, etc. These have attracted considerable attention from 
sociologists who often seek in them a key to the understanding of 
group life in general; whereas their exact scientific analysis is very 
difficult because, lacking a standardized composition and structure, 
they do not form “closed systems.”® In fact, the results of their in- 
vestigations have not been very encouraging except in the case of 
those’ territorial communities which not only contain various or- 
ganized groups but themselves approach the pattern of territorial 
groups. We believe that there is no kind of social data in those vari- 
ous collectivities which cannot be found in patterned groups at 
various stages of their formation, subsequent duration, and inter- 
action, where such data can be more clearly observed, more exactly 
defined, and better explained. 
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é See the author's Method of Sociology (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1934). 
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A serious fault in classical, in associationist, and in physiological psychologies is that 
they have been limited to the study of the isolated man. Even when man is artificially 
separated from society, he retains its imprint, particularly with respect to his intellectu- 
al processes. Actually, however, in our consciousness there exist both matter imagined 
or perceived and social forms or patterns. Psychology will therefore be either the 
psychology of the individual as a member of the species or collective psychology. The 
collective thought is not a metaphysical entity to be sought in a metaphysical world 
but exists only in individual consciousness and represents the interacting states of con- 
sciousness of a number of individuals comprising the group. Thus two parts of col- 
lective psychology emerge: the general study of the characteristics and modes of func- 
tioning of group thought, differing in content according to the group; and the particular 
' collective psychologies of subgroups, the nation, family, class, etc. The field of sociology 
is established by distinguishing between thoughts and sentiments, on the one hand, and 
tbeir concrete, exterior, manifestations (techniques), on the other; between the psycho- 
logical and the physical aspects of institutions. Studyof thelattertypeof phenomena (the 
domain of sociology) is necessary because it is the characteristic trait of collective rep- 
resentations to manifest themselves in material form. Sociology views social phe- 
nomena through the frame of reference of collective psychology. Even in demograph- 
ic studies populations are regarded in terms of states of collective consciousness. The 
collective mind gives the human consciousness access to all that has been achieved in 
the way of attitudes and mental dispositions in diverse social groups. 


There is a serious fault in classical, as well as in associationist and 
physiological, psychologies because they have limited themselves to 
the study of the isolated man. They have failed to recognize the 
many factors which stimulate him from the outside, such as the in- 
stitutions, customs, and interactions of ideas and especially of lan- 
guage, which, from infancy throughout his life, condition his under- 
standing, his feelings, and his behavior and attitudes in a manner 
impossible for a man in isolation. And yet, even though they have 
neglected these influences and have considered the individual con- 
sciousness only within its own limits, they could not help but note 
the effects in consciousness which these factors produced. 

Even when man is artificially separated from society and viewed 
outside of his relations to the group, he nevertheless retains its 
imprint. The intellectual processes in particular, which are best ex- 

1 This paper was translated from the French by Dr. John H. Mueller, Indiana 
University. 
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plained by the action of society upon man, in fact, can be explained 
only by society, have been studied by all psychologists. One might 
even assert that they have been the favorite subject of observation 
and analysis at least of the classical psychologists; but, although 
they made a penetrating analysis of these phenomena at times and 
have described accurately their operation, the explanations which 
they have offered have struck insurmountable difficulties. This is 
true equally of empiricists and introspectionists; for how is one to 
explain principles, ideas, thought, and judgment, all of which we 
possess because they are possessed by others, and which we share 
with others, if we accept the hypothesis of the isolated mind? 

Moreover, a large number of them, especially the metaphysical 
psychologists who have defended the theory of innate ideas, believed 
that “lower functions” of our mental psychic life, such as memory, 
imagery, perception, and also the affective states and impulses, were 
closely dependent on the '*higher" intellectual life. Nor did they fail 
to notice that the will was linked to intelligence and reason. But, in 
confining the intelligence within ourselves, or, more exactly, looking 
for its origin in an element outside the environment which encom- 
passes us, they could not discern its nature or understand its char- 
acteristic traits. Especially did they fail to perceive that intelligence 
is a relative factor because it is related to the social milieu, which 
changes and varies from place to place and from epoch to epoch. 
Although they have approached the true solution, they have failed 
to attain it. They were inevitably limited to a static and closed 
interpretation of intelligence because they failed to take into account 
the social milieu. 

Not only metaphysical psychologists but associationists, intro- 
spectionists, and physiological psychologists have also considered the 
mind and the mental functions and have made an effort to explain 
them. But they were especially interested in what they considered 
to be the most simple, the most immediately perceivable and observ- 
able elements of the psychic life—namely, sensation, imagery, and 
organic tendencies. That is why the so-called “higher” mental states 
and processes have seemed to them to be only a sort of extension and 
a combination of sensory states and acts, thereby producing a struc- 
ture and a superstructure, at once both complex and artificial. But 
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there is no reason why, in studying the mental processes, they should 
have been led outside of the individual mind, since, they believed, it 
had its roots in, and derived its existence from, the lower forms of 
conscious life, which are conditioned by our organism and which, 
being related to it, have approximately the same limits. 

However, even as they studied more closely and more completely 
these psychophysiological manifestations, the psychologists had to 
recognize some evidences of a relation between the organisms, the 
brains, and the nervous systems of numbers of men, which could not 
in all cases be explained by an isolated organism—language, for 
example, and the expression of emotions. To be sure, when mental 
states are explained in terms of the body, when they are connected 
with its movements and reactions, they emphasize those characteris- 
tics which we have in common with animals. If, however, one re- 
stricts himself to these elementary forms of the conscious life, how 
are we to explain the manner in which we have succeeded in lifting 
ourselves from such a simple level to the present higher forms? 
Precisely because they perceived our mental functioning almost at 
the organic level, the psychologists of this school had to be prepared 
to admit that a large part of the mental life does not arise directly 
from individual psychology, since the intellectual activities cannot 
be explained from that viewpoint, and that therefore the mental life 
must be the subject of another science which would deal with such 
manifestations of groups. : l 

It is not surprising, then, that Blondel, who is himself a physiologi- 
cal psychologist, stressed, in an article in the Journal de psychologie, 
what psychopathology can learn from sociology. Quoting Durkheim, 
he said: 

The individual does not invent his religion, his morals, his laws, his aesthetics, 
his science, his language, the patterns of his everyday behavior with his equals, 
superiors, or inferiors, with the strong and the weak, with the aged, women, or 
children, his manner of eating and conducting himself at table, the infinite 
detail, finally, of his thought or his conduct. All these he receives ready-made, 
thanks to education, to instruction and to language, from the society of which 
he is part. These include, to be sure, conscious activities; but they are mental 


states whose most essential characteristics are distinguishable from the purely 
_ individual states. If they are common to all, not only are they not peculiar to 


2 XXII (April, 1925), 333. 
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any person, but, further, they are not entirely realized in any of their individual 
incarnations. The ideas of the moral men are not morality, those of the savant 
are not science; our tastes are not aesthetics, the words which we exchange are 
not language. A mental reality which constitutes and at the same time tran- 
scends the individual consciousness, such is the essential nature of collective 
representations, 


The object of collective psychology being thus defined, we will do 
well to distinguish it from what it is not and from what is still the 
domain of individual psychology. According to Blondel, the psy- 
chologist must place his emphasis solidly on the psychophysiological 
and psychopathological data. As for collective representations and 
tendencies, it is essentially a question of recognizing their action in 
each individual mind, of describing this process, of noting its causes, 
and of eliminating it—that is to say, of leaving the field clear for 
physiological psychology. Since the latter seeks to arrive at that 
which, in my states of consciousness, is explainable by my organism, 
and especially by my organism as considered in its general nature 
and in the traits that are found also in those who resemble it, it deals, 
in reality, with the human species; and it must be called “psychology 
of the species” (psychologie spécifique) or “comparative psychology.” 
What it studies in the individual organism is, in reality, the species. 

For collective psychology the basic datum is the group and the 
tendencies and representations common to the various social milieus, 
but it does not turn to individuals to understand these collective 
psychological states. It finds them first outside of individual minds, 
in the form and structure of institutions and customs, in beliefs, and 
in the group products, such as science, language, art, and technology. 
It locates them also in that social nature which each carries within 
himself and which can be recognized from the outside, since every- 
thing that it does is expressed in forms of language and of common 
thought and rises not from individual introspection but from intel- 
ligence in its collective form. 

Thus, there are two complementary but clearly separated, or at 
least separable and distinguishable, realms, which we may say are 
analogous to form and content. We may compare these with the 
distinction which Kant made, in his Transcendental Aesthetic, be- 
tween the forms of sensation, space, and time, perceived a priori, and 
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the material content which becomes knowledge only when it is related 
to the framework of these forms. Likewise there exist in our con- 
sciousness, on the one hand, social forms or patterns and, on the 
other hand, matter imagined or perceived—items of thought and 
knowledge similar to the perceptions and images of animals, which 
differ from these only because our organism and our nervous system 
are more complex than theirs. These mental phenomena are origi- 
nally of a vague sort, which may be likened to the confused thought 
of a man in a dream. They become knowable only when they enter 
the frame of reference of social thought; but at the same time their 
nature is changed, and they are transformed into collective states 
with only a fringe of organic consciousness, which is obscured in the 
indefiniteness of animal life. In so far as it is the raw material of 
consciousness and the mental life of the species, these phenomena are 
to be studied exclusively from without, but always with reference to 
their organic manifestations in the individual. 

Psychology will therefore be either collective psychology or a 
psychology of the individual as a member of the human species 
(spécifique), and everything that is in our minds will be explained 
either in terms of the group or of the species. In placing these two 
sciences in juxtaposition and illuminating the one by the other, we 
would thus, in a measure, explain menta] life in its entirety; for our 
mind owes all that it is and all that it holds either to the organism 
or to social groups; these debts recognized, if not repaid, one can say 
that it owes no more to anyone. 

Nevertheless, Blondel has maintained that, aside from these two 
psychologies, there is a third, the only one, moreover, according to 
him, which deserves to be called individual, for the following reason. 
It is understood that man, as Tarde said, is a social being grafted 
onto & biological being. But the individuality itself which results 
from this crossing, or this contact, between a series of physiological 
and social elements, neither the psychologist nor the sociologist can 
explain completely. Nevertheless, we are well aware that there are 
individual differences within the social group. They arise from com- 
binations or interferences between organic conditions and social cir- 
cumstances which are not the same for the various individuals. Tt is 
proper, then, that some day psychology should undertake to account 
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for not only the functioning of the mind in general but also the pe- 
culiarities of the phenomena which occur in individual consciousness. 

Thus we arrive at the necessity of dividing the study, for example, 
of memory, of perception, and of the emotions and the feelings be- 
tween three psychologies: the one collective, the second physiologi- 
cal (spécifique), and the third differential. It is the latter which, in 
his system of positive polity, August Comte proposed to add as the 
seventh science to those which he had already included in his classifi- 
cation, under the name of “anthropology” or “moral philosophy,” 
meaning by this the science of individual mental phenomena. 

Let us accordingly consider this point of view. What, exactly, is 
the object of individual or differential psychology as thus defined? 
Is it a question of explaining all the behavior of every individual, in 
every place, at every moment, or even of one or of a few individuals? 
But when it is a question of the human mind, just as when it is a 
question of organic beings or of material events, one cannot explain 
scientifically the individual case. A fire, an avalanche, the growth of 
a given plant, and the death of some animal are unique events not 
in respect to type but in so far as each of them is distinguished from 
all others of the same type. This applies equally to the complex 
states of the individual consciousness or the acts by which a human 
being expresses his own personality. It is an aspect of history, or 
perhaps history itself, if one understands by it the description of 
unique beings and facts, which begins precisely where the science of 
social facts ends. 

Blondel makes his conception more explicit when he enumerates 
several of the studies which represent the differential psychology 
that he has in mind: pedagogy, vocational guidance, “ethology,” 
and mental pathology. But, in each of these it is, of course, evident 
that individual circumstances occupy the foreground. It is neces- 
sary, in considering the individual, to determine his intellectual or 
occupational aptitudes, his moral dispositions, and his mental condi- 
tion. And there are also as many problems of method, which imply 
preliminary distinctions or classifications. We are concerned with 
the individual case only at the moment of application, and none of 
these disciplines will be regarded as a (pure) science if they restrict 
themselves to the accumulation of individual observations. 
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. One can go even farther and ask himself if these are really sciences 
in the measure that they restrict themselves to assembling hetero- 
geneous data borrowed from the different sciences. We hardly know, 
in truth, of any really scientific laws which do not bring into rapport 
homogeneous terms, and we do not believe that the studies here cited 
advance beyond the stage of description. 

In conclusion, there is a collective psychology and a psycho- 
sociology. But perhaps both of these sciences are, as yet, too little 
developed to enable us to set up problems that involve their col- 
laboration—problems that are more complex and perhaps insoluble. 


Now it is necessary to ask ourselves what is the place of collective 
psychology in the field of sociology. It might seem that, when we 
study collective psychology in the same manner as the traditional 
classical individual psychology, sociologists are content to perfect 
the psychology of the individual, to expose all that he borrows from 
the social life without focusing on the social mind itself. 

This would not, however, be exactly true. The collective thought 
is not a metaphysical entity which must be sought in a world apart, 
in a world equally metaphysical. It exists and is realized only in indi- 
vidual consciousness. It is, in short, only a certain order of arrange- 
ments or relationships between individual minds; it is the states of 
consciousness of a greater or lesser number of individuals comprising 
the group. For this reason it cannot be understood at all if it is con- 
fined within the individual mind; and it is necessary, in order to 
reach it and study it, to seek it in the manifestations and expressions 
of the entire group taken as a whole. 

In other words, it is necessary always to consider the diverse 
mental functions, such as are carried on by this or that person, as 
fragmentary aspects of a function which they share with all the other 
members of the group, in view of which one can say that they think, 
feel, or act in common, in adopting a mental attitude which belongs 
to the group. 

We would thus be led to distinguish, in collective psychology, two 
parts. The one, general, is the study of the characteristics and modes 
of functioning of group thought, such as are found in any given 
society within which these forms of collective consciousness appear 
and in which are developed representations and tendencies which 
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differ in content according to the group and are therefore peculiar to 
the group. After this general study there should follow the particular 
collective psychologies—for example, that of the religious group, 
that of the family, the nation, the social class, the diverse economic 
groups, etc.—which will study their specific nature and the peculiar 
content of the memories and traditions, the concepts, the thoughts, 
the sentiments, and the perceptions which characterize them. 

But does not such a study occupy the same field as the sociology of, 
groups? Does one find in the course of their existence and in their 
social activity anything other than the play of collective tendencies. 
and representations; and are there, henceforth, grounds for dis- 
tinguishing between sociology as such and collective psychology? 

Since society comprises a collection of human beings who think, 
feel, and act in common, sociology deals, accordingly, first and fore- 
most with ideas, beliefs, sentiments, and tendencies—that is to say, 
with psychological materials. But society itself embraces, perhaps, 
something beyond this. 

In the first place, in order to achieve social solidarity and a cor- 
respondence between thoughts, sentiments, and acts, it must accept 
certain conditions which appear in the form of mechanisms, of 
mechanical devices. These are what we call “techniques.” They are 
most apparent in the realm of economic life: techniques of produc- 
tion, mechanization, commerce, and the circulation of money. But 
there are also religious techniques, and juridical, scientific, and 
artistic techniques, etc.; there is, especially, the general technique of 
language. Without doubt these techniques imply memory, reason- 
ing, and concepts that are common to the groups that employ them. 
It was necessary to invent them; and they must be preserved, re- 
newed, and developed. Once fixed, however, they function almost 
automatically. The organism and the materials are brought togeth- 
er; the manipulations and movements of the former become, in the 
utilization of the technique, more physical than conscious. They are 
only the applications of natural laws—laws which are not those of 
social life but are imposed upon society from without. 

To that extent one can ask whether they really constitute an 
essential part of the life of the social group, or whether they are not 
always there as a foreign element. It has been asserted that all evolu- 
tion—social, economic, juridical, and religious—is explained by the 
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evolution of industrial technology. But the important thing from 
the point of view of collective psychology is that these are not so 
much instruments, materials, machines, and operations as they are 
ideas, or, rather, the collective representations that are made of 
them. The study of the technique in itself, in its scientific nature, is 
outside the field of collective psychology, sociology, and even of 
economic sociology. 

We would not maintain that science is not a product of group 

thought, but it is necessary to distinguish here between science and 
its content or material applications. Thus, techniques can be the 
object of social reflections, while at the same time the invention of 
the technique, as of science and its applications, results from collec- 
tive thought. But science itself, in its material nature, does not con- 
stitute a part of society. 

Furthermore, one can distinguish two aspects in all institutions: 
collective acts and representations. An institution such as the royal- 
ty, for example, consists first in obedience to the king, in the recogni- 
tion of his power and his prestige, in sentiments of affection and 
respect. These are psychological elements. On the other hand, there 
are the crown, the throne, the scepter, the royal palace, the robes, 
the uniforms which distinguish the dignitaries and the royal officers, 
according to their ranks; there are the written documents which 
legitimize the royal power, ancient manuscripts, charters, decrees, 
and ceremonies, sessions of parliament, and court pageants, with all 
detail strictly according to rules of etiquette and tradition. In short, 
there is the exterior form of the institution, made up of physical ele- 
ments which we may call “morphology.” 

Shall we, therefore, conclude that the sociological study of institu- 
tions extends beyond the outlines of collective psychology, since it 
includes the characters and forms of laws, customs, governments, and 
social organizations, characters and forms which are not at all 
psychological, which are not reproduced as states of consciousness 
but exist, visible and tangible, in space? It was this aspect of social 
realities to which Durkheim referred when he recommended treating 
social facts as things. In that way, indeed, the modes of existence of 
societies assume a place among the mass of material objects with 
which they seem in part to be identified. 
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Let us admit that institutions are, first and foremost, forms— 
stable and stabilized ways of life. Nevertheless, if we go back to the 
. origins of these structures, we find mental states, representations, 
ideas, and tendencies, which, in becoming stabilized, became in some 
way crystallized. To be sure, there are many degrees and differences 
in this respect between the newborn institution and the old institu- 
tion which is inflexible and ossified. In the latter case it has somehow 
lost a part of its mental content. Nevertheless, one cannot under- 
stand its existence and character unless one recalls and recaptures 
the collective thought that gave it birth, which is now diminished 
and reduced and perhaps all but absorbed, but capable of being 
revived if, by a succession of circumstances, the institution can gain 
a new start and assume a new form. Furthermore, the important 
factor is again the idea that society has of an institition, of its 
exterior aspects, and of the gestures and reactions that it can control. 

Finally, there exists a morphology of the population which seems, 
at first sight, not to belong to the field of collective psychology but 
which is, nevertheless, a part of sociology. The physical distribution 
and mass of a group, the number of inhabitants in a city and their 
concentration, migratory movements, the incidence of births and 
deaths—are they not all physical and organic facts? Shall we not 
consider human groups and units in their purely material aspect, in 
` their relation to the soil and to geographical distribution and in their 
habits of life, which are subject to the laws of birth and of death? We 
would feel, however, that this is only a superficial view. Populations 
are not inert masses which obey physical laws as passively as grains 
of sand, or even as herds of animals. All these phenomena occur as 
though they became conscious of their distribution, of their mass and 
their form, of their movements, of their growth and declines, etc. It 
is, rather, the states of collective consciousness, morphological or 
demographical, which the statistician tries to reconstruct on the 
basis of his numerical data. 

Thus, neither the techniques nor the morphological facts of popu- 
lation can be studied and explained without seeking, within and 
behind them, psychological facts, which are facts of collective 
psychology. These latter intrude, accordingly, into the entire do- 
main of sociology. 
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In conclusion, we must bear in mind that the characteristic trait 
of collective representations and tendencies is to express and mani- 
fest themselves in material forms, often of symbolic or emblematic 
nature. All phenomena occur as though the thought of the group 
could not be born, survive, and become aware of itself without re- 
lying on certain visible forms in space. That is why it is necessary to 
study the material manifestations and expressions, to analyze them 
in all their peculiarities, to relate them to one another, and to follow 
them in their combinations. This necessity, which is imposed on 
sociology, can be compared to that which obliges physiological 
psychology to study the motor reactions and the functioning of the 
nervous system and of the brain. It turns its attention toward the 
individual organism. As for sociology, it extends its observation to 
the visible traits of entire groups. 

There we have the difference between individual psychology and 
sociology. But there we have also the circumstance that makes pos- 
sible and desirable a union and mutual aid in their several researches. 
For conscious life seems to imply two sorts of conditions: it is bound 
to an organism; but it is also in rapport with a social milieu, its 
institutions, techniques, and population. Toward organic condi- 
tions and toward social conditions it turns, one might say, its two 
faces, which are exactly complementary. That which reflects the 
organic life depends on individual psychology; and that is well, for © 
it is an essential characteristic. of organisms that they be isolated, 
separated one from the other. That is to say, they present them- 
selves as individuals. As for the aspect of the mental life which is 
related to society and to its institutions and customs, it can be only 
collective, for it is in union with the collective realities which pervade 
it, which it finds reflected in its own nature. 

What we have definitely wished to describe, and what must be 
clearly understood, is the way in which the collective mind, revolving 
about men in association, about groups and their complex organiza- 
tion, gives the human consciousness access to all that has been 
achieved in the way of thought and feeling, attitudes and mental 
dispositions, in the diverse social groups in which it has its being. 
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ABSTRACT 


Team work, certainly an important form of group activity, consists in action by 
each member of a group upon the same object and toward the same objective goal. 
Adequately conceived, the individual's behavior does not terminate in his muscular 
contractions but includes the objective results accomplished, which are determined by 
constraining factors in the environment as well as by the individual's muscular activity. 
'The individual becomes adjusted to the objective situation and works toward an ob- 
jective result, and the members of a team are adjusted to the same situation and 
work toward the same result. Thus the individual participates in group activity, as he 
also participates in other environmental happenings such as the motion of a swing. 
Instead of participation he may offer resistance to environmental forces. Participa- 
tion, then, is not forced on the individual but grows out of his funddmental objectivity 
of outlook and effort. The root of group activity is the individual's tendency to partici- 
pate. 


However obvious it may appear, especially to a psychologist, that 
any social group consists simply of individuals and that collective 
behavior is an aggregate of the reactions of individuals—and how- 

. ever valuable this view may be as a guiding principle in the study 
of public opinion and social attitudes—something more needs to be 
said-for the sake of completeness; and this something more may also 
have some value as a research lead in social psychology. In review- 

‘ing Floyd H. Allport's important Social Psychology,’ the present au- 
thor attempted (1924) to make the point clear in an example: of 
very simple team work: 

Two boys, between them, lift and carry a log which neither could move alone. 
You cannot speak of either boy as carrying half the log, in any concrete sense, 
for the log is not in halves. Nor can you speak of either boy as half carrying the 
log, for there is no such concrete fact as half carrying the log. The two boys, 
coordinating their efforts upon the log, perform a joint action and achieve a 
result which is not divisible between the members of this elementary group. To 
insist that the pair of boys consists simply of the two individuals is to commit 
an abstraction. It leaves out the log. By acting together upon the same object, 
the individuals composing the group coordinate their behavior, and the total 


behavior consequently possesses a unity analogous to that of a group of mus- 
cles in a coordinated movement.? 


1 New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. 


? “Review of Allport's Social Psychology," Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, XX. (1925), 92-106. 
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But the log, it may be said, plays a passive role in the performance, 
all the energy being furnished by the two boys. This objection is not 
conclusive, for we must take account not only of the energy sources 
but also of the way in which the energy is applied. Should we say 
that the performance of an automobile consisted wholly in the ex- 
plosions of gas in the cylinders? We have to consider not only the 
energy but also the constraining forces or “constraints” as they are 
called in dynamics. When a ball is propelled along a groove, no 
energy is supplied by the groove, which might be said to play a pas- 
sive role; but by constraining the motion of the ball this groove de- 
termines the character of the movement. An automobile or any 
machine consists of constraints which determine the application and 
effect of the energy supplied. This concept of constraint has great 
importance, not always recognized, in the analysis of behavior. 

If we were content to describe behavior merely as a sequence of 
muscular contractions, without reference to results accomplished, 
we could perhaps dispense with the notion of constraint. But as soon 
as we speak in terms of situation encountered and changes effected 
in the situation by the individual’s activity, we are forced to include 
objects in our account, and we must consider the constraints imposed 
by the situation. A simple example is afforded by the use of any 
tool, e.g., an ax. The effective behavior of one who is using an ax 
includes the motion of the ax. The ax is really necessary in co-ordi- 
nating the movements of the two arms and the muscular contrac- 
tions that move the arms. It would be impossible to imitate exactly 
the act of chopping without having an ax in hand. With the ax in | 
hand, the muscular contractions are adjusted to its “hang” and 
movement. The role of the ax is not purely passive since its charac- 
teristics are factors in determining the muscular contractions as well 
as in producing external effects. It is the same with any other tool— 
a typewriter, a pen, or even the vocal cords. The muscles do not 
sing. They supply the energy, but the tone is produced by the con- 
straining mechanism. . 

Evidently constraint in the sense used is not merely restriction. It 
includes opportunity, assistance, means for attaining our ends. The 
ground is a constraint in walking, and the gate is no less a constraint 
than the fence. A constraint affords a line of least resistance. 
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Given an individual with some power of adjustment to a situation 
and some power of maintaining this adjustment for at least a short 
time, we find a more subtle type of constraint entering the picture. 
The situation exerts its contraints by way of this internal adjustment 
of the subject. If the motorist has observed a danger signal, his driv- 
ing for a short time is more cautious. If he has noticed that all the 
crossroads bear “Stop” signs, he maintains a high speed. In both 
cases we can speak of constraint exerted on his acts by way of his 
adjustment to the situation. 

Coming back now to team work, we can see that the constraining 
factors need to be considered as well as the active individuals. In 
simple cases the individuals composing the team are working on the 
same object and are subjected to the same constraints. This is true 
of the two boys lifting the log, and it is true of a pair of horses. A 
team of horses is not just two horses; it is two horses harnessed to a 
wagon. What they do depends on the gear as well as on their 
muscles. 

More subtle team work is done by partners at bridge who are 
adjusted to the momentary situation or by a committee working 
effectively together toward the solution of a problem. In Madison’s 
report of the Constitutional Convention of 1787 one sees the mem- 
bers as cognizant of the state of the country, of its needs, and of the 
conflicting demands of different states, and one sees them working 
together under these constraints. Besides the individual members 
and the immediate physical surroundings there was this unifying 
problem, operating as a constraint by way of each man’s adjustment 
to the common situation and object in view. The fact that each 
man’s adjustment was internal to his own organism should not ob- 
scure the antecedent fact that he was adjusted to the common ex- 
ternal situation. The Convention consisted of certain men supplying 
the energy and of the constraining forces of the situation directing 
the application of that energy. 

The individual becomes adjusted to the rules of a game and to 
other social codes, to his own role and responsibilities in the group, 
and to other cultural factors. The reality of these factors consists in 
their physical embodiment, in the means by which the group brings 
them to the individual’s notice and “sells” them to him, and in the 
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individual's adjustment to them. By way of his adjustment all these 
' social factors act as constraints (not necessarily restrictions) in the 
individual's activity, and thus, once more, the group is a real factor 
in the behavior of the individual. 

When the external situation is changing in some more or less regu- 
lar and predictable manner, the individual's adjustment is by no 
means static. He becomes adjusted to the course of events. Prac- 
tically, even if not explicitly, he anticipates what is coming and is 
ready for it when it comes. More important, he participates in the 
process as it proceeds. This participation may be almost purely per- 
ceptual, as it is when “passively” following a familiar tune. It may 
be empathic, as when watching a theatrical performance or a foot- 
ball game. Especially when the beholder is a partisan of one side, 
you may see him make dodging and kicking movements similar to 
those of the players. "Imitation" this phenomenon has sometimes 
been called, but it is not imitation, for a snapshot shows that the 
beholder often makes his movement before the player. It is partici- 
pation of a semiactive sort. More active still is the motor-effective 
participation of the players themselves, and such participation is not 
confined to social behavior. A bird on a swaying branch, a child in 
a swing, a swimmer in rough water participate actively in the sway- 
ing or waving motion of the environment. Here the environment 
does more than supply constraints; it supplies energy, actual motion. 
The organism also supplies energy. We may say that the environ- 
ment participates actively in the motion of the organism, or that 
the organism participates in the environmental activity. Such par- 
ticipation is often highly agreeable to the individual from baby- 
. hood up. 

Without claiming for the following statement the status of an 
accepted psychological doctrine, I wish to suggest that there is a 
fundamental propensity for participation in environmental happen- 
ings. This is more than a tendency to motor and sensory activity; it 
is a tendency to engage in active give-and-take relations with the 
environment. It involves adjustment to the objective situation, goal- 
seeking within that situation, following the development of a chang- 
ing situation, and taking a hand where possible. This propensity 
must be as important as the fundamental drives of hunger, fear, and 
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sex—or the fundamental tendencies toward self-preservation and re- 
production. Human behavior, in work or play, is participative most 
of the time, but reproductive or self-preservative only for small frac- 
tions of the time. The phrase “propensity toward participation” is 
not exactly what we need. We do not wish to place this tendency 
alongside of the other drives, but rather we wish to suggest that the 
whole nature of the organism, especially of man, is such as to make 
it easy for him to deal with objects and with objective situations 
and processes. Also it is true that the human individual derives 
great satisfaction from participation in selected external processes, 
both physical and social. Social participation is not forced on the 
individual as a necessary means for satisfying other needs. It is, . 
rather, a primary characteristic of his behavior. 

The reactive character of behavior carries the implication that 
the individual is not, in the strict sense, forced to do what he does. 
Of course, he may be knocked down or bound hand and foot and 
carried away., But the forces, physical or social, that elicit his 
behavior act as stimuli to which he makes an active response. 
Quite often his reaction has the character of resistance to the ex- 
ternal force. Resistance to the environment is a prime condition of 
life. Except for the resistance of its only semipermeable surface to 
the osmotic pressures of its aqueous habitat, the unicellular animal 
would instantly be dissolved and cease to exist, The warm-blooded 
animal resists the changes in the weather and maintains a practically 
constant body temperature, and many similar adaptations have been 
classed by Cannon’ under the name “homeostasis.” Resistance to 
infectious disease, or immunity, may be built up by exposing the 
individual to mild infections of the same kind, as in vaccination; and 
resistance to a drug, or tolerance, may be built up by administration 
of weak, followed by stronger, doses. Similarly, resistance to a given 
type of distraction, or resistance to coaxing or nagging, can be built 
up by degrees. To be sure, there is such a thing as the positive sum- 
mation of stimuli; but there is also such a thing as a built-up resist- 
ance to a succession of stimuli. Some boys, though exposed to a 
combination of factors which, statistically, foster delinquency, still 


3W. B. Cannon, The Wisdom of the Body (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1932). 
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remain nondelinquent. Quite possibly they resist the later incita- 
tions more easily because of prior resistance to other incitations. 

The simple mechanical principles of the combination of forces do 
not apply to behavior because of its reactive, resistive, and partici- 
pating character. The reality of certain forces can be established by 
logical and statistical analysis, but the result of applying any of 
these forces to a given individual is not readily predicted. He may 
respond eagerly to a slight incentive when the opportunity for con- 
genial participation is alluring, or he may resist with ease what seem 
like very strong forces. Without denying the individuality—almost 
uniqueness—of each person's pattern of participation and resistance, 
we may still believe that there are general laws to be discovered by 
research into the individual's ways of dealing with social forces. 
Personal relations and team work in small groups of children should 
be a fruitful field. Social psychology should not despise the day of 
small things. 
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ABSTRACT 

"Three fundamental kinds of need which must be satisfied in infancy and remain 
operative all through life are: cultural, appetitive, and emotional. It is only when the 
child has developed to the point of perceiving the similarity of his own experiences and 
that of others that he may be said to be social. Sociallife satisfies many basic needs but 
is not imperative for their satisfaction. To assist in measuring the development of the 
individual from early infancy and to delineate individual differences, social patterns 
may be differentiated into three types: (1) an initiated act to induce another into the 
realm of influence; (2) a response to the initiated act; and (3) maintaining one's self 
in a social situation without contributing to it. There is never just social action but 
always social interaction. Each response is determined not only by what has gone before 
^ but also by what is expected. 

The psychologist studies the individual. The sociologist studies 
the group. All behavior may be described and explained in terms of 
the individual's adaptation to his environment. When a group of 
individuals congregate to form a crowd, the resulting behavior is 
the sum of the individuals' behavior but is determined by each indi- 
vidual's reaction to this environmental situation. There are no new 
motives or fundamental urges or instincts peculiar to crowds or 
mobs or nations. Nations, as such, do not declare war, crowds do 
not applaud, mobs do not riot—the behavior may always be ex- 
plained in terms of the individual. The individual declares war, 
applauds, or riots: 

The individual adapts to two main types of environment: (a) the 
physical and (6) the social. The psychologist attempts to analyze 
the adaptive mechanisms which are involved in both these situa- 
tions. We are primarily concerned in this paper with the social 
adaptation of the individual. 

As in a number of psychological fields, it has been found helpful 
to seek to analyze the early behavior of individuals rather than to 
try to untangle the complexities of adult adjustments. And so in the 
social field one may discover in the behavior of infants and young 
children some clues to an understanding of later social activity. 

The outstanding aspect of an infant’s behavior is its asocial 
character. 
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The motives which determine an infant’s behavior may be de- 
scribed briefly as follows: (x) the attitudes of approach and with- 
drawal which gradually determine through their use the likes and 
dislikes of the individual. His cultural development depends upon 
the training and the stimulating opportunities which are arranged 
or afforded; (2) the appetites, six in number: hunger, thirst, elimi- 
nation, rest, change, and sex, determine the immediate response of 
the individual, depending upon the urgency of the physiological 
need; (3) the emotions, arising in situations for which the individual 
feels unprepared, determine the behavior pattern manifested. 
Through training these patterns become more or less fixed. 

Thus there are three kinds of need which must be satisfied in 
infancy: cultural, appetitive, and emotional. These needs are com- 
mon to all individuals and remain operative all through life. They 


| may be termed fundamental or basic. 


——— 


One cannot recognize in a young infant any form of behavior 
which is “social.” By this is meant that the infant manifests no 
patterns which indicate a social need. The child cries when hungry. 
The mother may satisfy the hunger. Later the child may “cry for 
mother,” but to assume that the child knows at four weeks that it 
is the mother who supplies the food and that the mother is socially 
related and that only the mother will satisfy is a far-fetched (but 
popular) interpretation. 

As the child grows up he finds that the satisfaction of the basic 
needs mentioned above may be more readily arranged through cer- 
tain forms of behavior. Thus, the appetite of change is satisfied by 
new and novel events. Another human being can more readily and 
more interestingly change the environment than anything else. 
Hence the child acts in a manner to bring about such an environ- 
mental situation. This cannot at this stage be termed “social” be- 
havior. It is only when the child has developed to the point of per- 

| ceiving the similarity of his own experiences and that of others that 


Í he may be said to be social. Then his behavior is modified and often 


determined by social desires, not by social needs. The social behav- 
“jor and experience of individuals are wholly derived and cannot be 
said to be basic. 
Social life satisfies many basic needs; especially cultural needs, 
Tere I Ó— a 
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the appetites of change and sex, and the emotionallife. But to sup- 
pose that social contacts are imperative is to miss the whole point of 
the development of infants. For example, it is not necessary for the 
satisfaction of the appetite of sex to have social contacts; sex life 
designed to reproduce the race must be social, but reproduction is 
not a basic need; rather it is a social desire. 
' The baby has no need for a mother (except for someone who need 
not be a mother to look after its needs) any more than a chick needs 
an incubator or a president needs an association. That the child, 
later on, shows a desire for a mother's companionship and solicita- 
tion is apparent, but this behavior is learned and derived. In other 
words, we must look to the environment for the sources of our social 
, behavior rather than fall back on outworn concepts of the “mother- 
| instinct," the “herd-instinct,” and the “gregarious instinct." Man 
' t js not gregarious; he only acts gregariously. 

In studying early social behavior we must ask: “What are we 
looking for?" Obviously the early social patterns will be simple as 
compared to adult behavior. As stated above, an analysis of early 
infancy from birth to twelve to eighteen months shows no behavior 
patterns which may -be unequivocably interpreted as “social.” 
Another child is responded to as another “object.” The parents are 
responded to as mediums for basic satisfactions. But at about this 
age there appear patterns which are undoubtedly social and which 
may be interpreted as the beginning of social consciousness. 

These early social patterns are of three sorts: (1) an initiated act 
on the part of the individual to induce another into the realm of 
influence; (2) a response on the part of the individual to an initiated 
act of another individual; and (3) maintaining one's self in a social 
situation without contributing to it, e.g., watching, listening, at- 
tending, etc. All social behavior may be described in terms of one 
of these categories, whether it be the behavior of infants, youths, 
adolescents, or adults, in pairs or in crowds. 

It is not suggested that these categories “explain” social behavior. 
But there must be some way in which we might measure the develop- 
ment of the individual from early infancy, and these categories 
assist us to some extent. For example, the third category, watching, 
is much more in evidence at two years than it is at three or four. 
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The initiated contacts appear earlier than the response type, and 
the chain responses, viz., a response to a response, etc., thus main- 
taining a social continuity, are relatively late in appearance. 

In addition to denoting a developmental trend in social behavior, 
such a plan also permits a delineation of individual differences. 


‘Thus, a child who initiates more contacts than she responds to in a 


social situation is different from a child who responds to more con- 
tacts than she initiates. Also a child who is content to “watch” 
rather than to initiate contacts is different from one who never 
watches or listens. 

As an illustration of the use of this technique we include a chart 
of the assembled social behavior of the Dionne quintuplets from the 
twelfth month to the thirty-sixth month (Chart I). There are two 
outstanding conclusions to be drawn from these data: (1) the in- 
crease in frequency of social contacts per unit of time as the children 
grew up and (2) the change in the relative frequency of the three 
types of social contact for each child with increasing age. 

Chart II indicates the frequency with which each child watched 
each other one and was watched by each of the other five. It is of 
interest to note the development of this activity with increasing age 
and the marked individual differences which are manifest. 

For the purposes of this paper it is not necessary to expand at 
length upon these data. It may be sufficient to remark that such 
data as have been collected are very useful in developing a thesis of 
social development which maintains that social behavior is a EN 
rather than a basic pattern; that the environment is more potent a 
factor in the development of the individual's social behavior than 
any inherent tendency or mechanism; and that the sum total of an 
individuals social behavior and consciousness at any time is the 
result of his experience in the various social situations in which he 
lives. 

It may be pertinent to discuss a little more fully what is meant 
by social environment. 

{ We are prone to think of the environment as a series of stimuli, 
derived from the physical surroundings or as sensory components. 
This is only part of the truth. An individual carries a good deal of 
his environment around with him. Thus, let us assume a simple 





SHOWING IN PROFILE THE NUMBER OF CONTACTS DIRECTED 
BY EACH CHILD TO EVERY OTHER CHILD AND THE NUMBER 
RECEIVED BY EACH CHILD FROM EVERY OTHER CHILD 


(From W. E. Blatz, N. Chant, M. W. Charles, et al., Collected Studies of the Dionne 
Quintuplets Toronto, 1937], by permission of the University of Toronto Press.) 
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social situation, consisting of two individuals, A and B. If we are 
observing A, we might ask what are the factors which ‘at the moment 
determine his responses. A is under the influence of the bad 
motives mentioned above: cultural, appetitive, and emotional. A ; 
maintains the relationship A + B as long as one or more of these 
needs are being satisfied. He will also act in such a manner as to -. 
influence B to act so that his (A's) needs are more readily satisfied. 
The behavior patterns which he acquires are the result of a learning 


program which has as its goal the satisfaction of the basic-needs. 


a 


The technique of influencing B may be described in various ways. 
He commands, bribes, coaxes, cajoles, persuades, suggests, inti- 
mates, etc. Each pattern is directed toward exerting influence on B 
' to maintain or discontinue or alter the social contact. But this is 
only one side of the picture because, while all this is going on from 
the standpoint of A, exactly the same phenomenon is occurring 
from the standpoint of B. 

There is never just social action but always social interaction. 
Thus in a social situation the relationship is dynamic. Each response 
is determined not only by what has gone before but also by what is 
expected in the future. In physical adjustment one may be able to 
determine with a fair degree of accuracy the objective factors which 
influence a response on the part of an individual, but in a social situa- 
tion this becomes more and more difficult as the individual grows 
older and hence more socially complex. The environmental factor is 
not just another human being but a reacting human being whose 
responses are determined by the responses of the other human being 
or beings who make up the social setting. 

Following this conclusion one may say that no two individuals 
ever grew up in the same social environment. Two children in the 
same home are not in the same social environment although they 
may have the same father and mother, the same house, the same 
food, similar clothes and toys. The parents react differently to an 
older than to a younger son, to a daughter than to a son; even 
twins are "treated" differently. 

Thus in the quintuplet situation each of the five sisters has a 
different social environment, viz. the other four sisters and, of 
course, a different four. When Annette rebuffs Marie's overture, the 
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effect is not common to the other three. This rebuff affects Marie’s 

response toward Annette on a subsequent occasion but may not 

affect her response to Yvonne who has not rebuffed her. Thus, each 

of the five is developing an individuality dependent upon the indi- 

vidual social environment with which she surrounds herself. The 
i physical environment may be similar; the social cannot be so. 

Of course, the individual, while growing up, is under the influence 
of the mores, traditions, customs, attitudes, and prejudices of 
the home, but his response will be in terms of the other individuals’ 
behavior under such influences, such as the father’s attitude toward 
the Jews, patriotism, prohibition, business ethics, religion, etc., all 
of which will be factors in determining whether the child will con- 
form to the community standards or not. Although the standards 
may be common to a community, the individual will respond in 
terms of the behavior of other individuals with whom he is in 
contact. 

The psychologist has still to explore the manifold variations of 

[ the social environment as evinced here. Undoubtedly an explanation 
will be found for the wide individual differences which exist in human 
beings. Furthermore, it will not be necessary to explain these myriad 
differences in terms of inborn tendencies. 

The plan described above is quantitative in outlook. It will have 
to be expanded to include qualitative differences as well. Only a 
suggestion toward such an evaluation may be included here. 

When two or more individuals are in social contact, each is 

| striving toward the satisfaction of a need or needs. Each employs a 
technique which more or less efficiently accomplishes this purpose. 
Obviously there arises a conflict when the satisfaction for one indi- 
vidual interferes with that of another. Some kind of compromise 
must be arrived at. 

Usually one individual assumes the ascendancy and is said to 
“dominate” the others, or the others are said to “submit.” It is a 
mistake to assume that domination is sought by the individual and 
submission avoided. This interpretation is in error since it is based 
upon the observation of adults who have already adopted an atti- 
tude toward dominance and submission through their social environ- 
ment. Submission and dominance are at first not ends but means to 
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an end. Each may be an efficient method of gratifying a need. Thus 
one may attain the gratification of a need by submitting, e.g., 
listening to an interesting story as well as by dominating, e.g., telling 
the story. But if the standards of a community place a false empha- . 
sis upon dominance, e.g., “Be a leader," “Don’t be slaves," then the 
mechanism of dominance becomes a goal and the individual seeks 
this goal. Also, if "submission" in a community is identified with 
humiliation, then this end is avoided by the individual. 

A dominating individual is one who seeks to dominate at all costs; 
a submissive individual is one who will not or cannot dominate. 
But by misinterpreting the genesis of these traits we miss the funda- 
mental necessity of satisfying needs. 

In any community dominance is manifested by the individual 
who has achieved a skill and hence prominence or prestige thereby. 
Through this prestige the individual is able to influence others. But 
in any community other factors often contribute to a pseudoprestige, 
e.g., size, money, social position, beauty, arbitrary authority, etc. 
By use of these devices an individual seeks to dominate and often 
demands submission. Because of his insecurity he will find it neces- 
sary to assume other patterns to safeguard his pseudodominance, 
e.g., snobbery, cruelty, sadism, etc. An individual who dominates 
through skill or achievement never finds it necessary to use such 
compensatory mechanisms. 

In this fashion it may be possible to trace the development of 
social behavior patterns and explain each in terms of the technique 
which the individual employs to satisfy the needs of the moment. 
'The needs remain more or less constant, but the ways in which they 
may be satisfied grow and develop in myriad forms. The thirst for 
power, the search for acclaim, martyrdom, self-immolation, are ex- 
treme forms of everyday social types. They may be explained in 
terms of the process of the individual growing up in an environment 
which surrounds him and which he attaches to himself and carries 
around with him. 

Each individual starts out in the world with common basic needs. 
For their gratification he develops a set of behavior patterns which 
are adapted to the social situation in which he lives. Through the 
conflict that arises because of communal life the techniques which he 
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develops become more and more unique and individual, however 
universal the pattern appears to be in the gross. When the psychol- 
ogist has studied in detail the development from infancy to adult 
life he may be able to shed some light on such complicated social 
patterns as strikes, wars, race riots, religious manias, and other social 
aberrations. But these will be understood and classified only when 
we know much more of the development of the individual. To this 
end “a little child shall lead them.” 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
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ABSTRACT 


The modern interest in child development has given rise to much research on social 
behavior. The results of typical studies are summarized under four main heads: 

1. Social organization—There is gradual progress from the solitary and parallel 
play of the infant through the co-operative play of the child to the organized and dif- 
ferentiated social life of the adolescent. 

2. Social attachments—As age increases, the selective character of children’s at- 
tachments becomes more pronounced. Selection is made in terms of the child’s own 
psychophysical makeup and his interests. 

3. Motivation within the group—The effectiveness of the group in motivating its 
members increases with age. Competitive and co-operative tendencies develop to- 
gether and perhaps reflect the complexity of the cultural pattern. 

4. Differentiation of function within the growp.—Differences in personality and social 
techniques are present from the early ages and are revealed in dominance and sub- 
mission and in leadership and following behavior. Individuals receive differential 
practice in social techniques. Recent studies suggest an interesting relation between 
these techniques and the background of home training. 

The factors conditioning social behavior are found in: the example set by elders 
and contemporaries; social learning, which selects from a base of fluid relationships 
certain patterns for fixation and permanence and in which the direct observation of the 
effects of the various techniques is a very significant factor; the quantity of social ex- 
perience the environment permits; the availability of equipment that facilitates social 
relations; and the amount of participation in social activities outside the schoolroom. 
Recent studies suggest that under experimental conditions social behavior can be 
greatly modified and offer a fruitful line of inquiry. Social relations are coming under 
the purview of the scientist, who regards them as dynamic interplays in a field of forces 
which he seeks to describe and quantify. 


When nursery schools and institutes for child study were estab- 
lished, there were brought together, under the eyes of scientists and 
research workers, groups of young children who previously had been 
living in individual homes. There soon arose a marked interest in a 
variety of practical and theoretical problems relating to social be- 
havior and the development of new techniques of observation and 
recording. Each attack stimulated further research so that now 
there is both an imposing literature and a much clearer insight into 
children’s social reactions. The stimulating quality of the research 
on young children arises out of the clearer perspective in which social 
relations are seen in younger children and the simpler character of 
the reactions themselves, which offer a better basis for experimental 
attack and controlled observation. Studies of young children have 
led to companion investigations in homes. These have made it clear 
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that both the school and the home are social groups in and for them- 
selves in which a manifold series of relations between persons de- 
velop. But even more striking is the demonstration of the great 
number and variety of social contacts made by children and the 
much-practiced reactions out of which mature behavior comes. 
Whatever else we may say about social behavior, we may be sure 
that it is the product of many varied and specific experiences which 
begin early and continue throughout development. It is not a series 
of learned reactions in quite the same sense as are specific motor or 
intellectual skills but is rather the resultant of many experiences and 
many activities. The circular character of social reactions cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. What the child acquires is determined not 
only by what he senses and does but also by the effects which his 
behavior produces upon other children, his own direct observation of 
those effects, and the modification of his own behavior accordingly. 
Out of this relationship comes a unique and individual pattern which 
can be said to be the personality of the individual. This is further 
modified and changed as experience is gained. As the child moe, 
from one social group to another, from one experience to another, he | 
carries with him his experience and his organization of behavior. In 
time the pattern will become quite stable because the body of experi- 
ence and organization will far outweigh the new contributions made. 
But it will always be a unique pattern because no one else has had 
exactly the same experience or can have quite the same organiza- 
tion. Personality and social behavior are, then, very intimately re- 
lated. 
` Under such a concept the responsibility of the school and of the 
family in furthering social education becomes that of providing such 
types and range of experience as will permit the evolution of social 
behavior to take place from a broad base rather than a narrow one. 
The structuring of social behavior depends upon the organization 
with which the individual starts, the content of the particular en- 
vironment to which he is exposed, and the modifications that result 
as he observes the effects of his behavior upon others. 

The studies of the development of social behavior will be treated 
under four main but overlapping heads: social organization, social [ 
attachments, motivation within the group, and differentiation of | 
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` function within the group. Following these there will be a brief dis- 
cussion of the factors which condition social behavior. No attempt 
is made to deal with the questions of the development of social intel- 
ligence (42) or with social maturity scales (14). 

Because my purpose is to outline general trends in a very limited 
space allotment and to suggest possible future lines of attack, my 
treatment is somewhat freer and more concerned with tendencies 
than would be the case were precise results to be presented in detail. 
Although some resülts are cited specifically by way of illustration or 
example, the body of literature is so great that the reader is referred 
to the more complete summaries (8, 25, 33, 34). 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


Shortly after birth the baby shows differential reactions to human 
beings (6). He follows with his eyes a child or adult moving about 
the room and pays more attention to this other person than to 
material objects. This selective regard is related to the superior 
quality of the human being as an attention-getting device. The hu- 
man being makes sounds of varying intensity, moves at different 
speeds, and gives rise to a changing play of light and color. In addi- 
tion, humans minister to the wants of the infant. Undoubtedly, this 
selective attention is of primary importance for subsequent social 
development. But essentially the social life of the infant can be char- 
acterized as solitary rather than co-operative. Effective social be- 
havior depends not only upon the freedom of movement which comes 
with walking at thirteen months but also upon the use of language as 
& primary device of social intercourse which comes at eighteen 
months. 

If two eighteen months' old infants are playing together, one will 
push the other about much as though he were handling an inanimate 
object; there may be occasional quarrels or the taking-away of one 
object from the other, but little if any effective co-operation. Parten 
(36) describes the social play of two-year-olds as parallel play. If 
two-year-olds are given blocks, they will soon separate, and each will 
go about his own business. When the same blocks are given to three- 
year-old children, however, a joint structure or project is likely to be 
started, in which both children co-operate to some degree. Teachers 
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who find it difficult to develop group activities for the two-year-olds 
have little trouble with three-year-olds. 

The parallel play of the two-year-old gradually becomes the co- 
operative play of the three- to five-year-old. So many studies show 

_ an increase in the number of social contacts initiated and responded 
to during the preschool years that it is impossible to cite them here. 
Mallay (29) found that in the free-play situation two-year-olds 
spent 41 per cent of their time in social contacts, three-year-olds 54 
per cent, and four-year-olds 77 per cent. Parten (36) found that 
spontaneously formed groups of two children decreased from 30 to 
18 per cent, while groups of five children increased from 9 to 23 per 
cent from two to five years. Thus, there is an increase not only in 
social contacts but also in the size of the play groups. If activities in 
co-operative play are analyzed, an increase in the complexity of the 
projects undertaken is evident. The block structures built, and the 
games played, by five-year-olds are very much more complex than 
those of three-year-olds. 

A very important but much less studied type of social behavior is 
found in what is called “dramatic play.” This is the tendency to 
imitate in play the activities of objects and older persons. It begins 
by each child's carrying on the same function, i.e., at the early ages 
all the children imitate the sound of a locomotive. Then a train of 
blocks or chairs is formed, later the leading chair or block becomes an 
engine, still later one of the children becomes an engineer, another a 
conductor, etc. Thus, there is a gradual differentiation of function. 
One of the most striking studies of the increase in complexity in a 
combination of social and dramatic play is found in the old "Story of 
a Sand Pile" (22). 

Although the period from six years to puberty is marked by in- 
creasing differentiation with respect to social organization, neverthe- 
less many of the social activities take a generalized form. In typical 
games the functions are rotated among the members of the group. 
Each child in turn is “it” or leader, or takes his turn in jumping rope. 
Later these games are superseded by those in which each child has a 
specific function, as in baseball, in which one person is a catcher, 
another a pitcher, etc. When these first appear, the functions are 
rotated. A twelve-year-old will speak of playing halfback, while the 
nine-year-old speaks only of playing football. It is likely that this 
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differentiation in activity is accompanied by a clearer recognition of 
differences in capacity and perhaps by the recognition of racial and 
social distinctions. Buhler (8) says that Reninger has shown that 
ten-year-olds can place their mates in rank order with success, while 
younger children cannot do this. She also points out that groups of 
children under ten years need a definite plan (furnished by the 
ritualistic rules of a game) to keep them together while older children 
keep together even when the order is left free and only a general 
scheme is prescribed. Furfey (17), however, suggests that the shift 
from informal play to highly organized games comes with pubescence 
and demonstrates a marked shift in activities with pubescence. 
These points of view are somewhat contradictory and indicate that a 
very promising field for research in social organization and differen- 
tiation lies in the age range from six years to puberty. 

From ten to fourteen years interest in the great children's organi- 
zations, such as the Boy Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, the Girl 
Scouts, etc., which offer a wide range of activities is at its height. 
Whether this is characteristic of the evolution of social behavior or is 
a product of our particular culture we do not know. But analogous 
organizations are found over wide areas and among many different 
peoples. Studies of the ages at which membership is dropped result 
in curves very similar to those obtained for the appearance of puber- 
ty (17). With the coming of puberty, it is quite possible the interest 
in these large and somewhat general organizations disappear and is 
replaced by an interest in smaller and more homogenecus groups, 
The tendency to form social groupings is normal and appears in 
widely varying cultures whether or not formal group outlets are 
provided. 

After puberty social groupings seem to be set more largely in 
terms of specific interests and activities, with smaller and more com- 
pact units and a more definite integration. In this respect adoles- 
cence moves toward the characteristic groupings of adulthood in 
which groupings are determined largely by community of interests, 
activities, or goals and are of a more selective character. 


SOCIAL ATTACHMENTS 


Although the infant possesses an inherent capacity for making 
attachments, his experience will determine the direction in which 
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those attachments will go. Children adopted in infancy build up as 
strong attachments for their foster-mothers as they would have for 
their true mothers. Thus there is no evidence that blood relationship 
determines attachments except through the contacts of children 
with their parents and siblings. The significant factor is the minis- 
tration to wants and the service given by the adult. Because the 
mother ministers to these wants in the highest degree, the first at- 
tachment is for the mother. Both boys and girls are more attached 
to the mother than the father in the early years (3). Gradually at- 
tachments to siblings and to other members of the household are 
formed. As the child moves out into the social group, he becomes at- 
tached to other children and adults. One of the striking characteris- 
tics of normal development is an ever widening circle of attachments. 

Studies in the preschool years show some evidence of selectivity in 
friendships and attachments. Boys, for instance, are more likely to 
form attachments for boys, and girls for girls. In their social group- 
ings boys are more likely to play with boys, and girls with girls (1o, 
11). Boys are also found to be more popular with boys and girls with 
girls (26). There is also some evidence of ambivalence in the studies 
of friendships at the preschool level. Young children quarrel more 
frequently with their friends than they do with others (19). Both the 
capacity to form friendships and the capacity to quarrel increases 
with age. The intervention of teachers prolongs quarrels, and the 
efforts of adults to control friendships seem to be relatively ineffec- 
tive. 

As age increases, the tendency to select chums and friends near 
one's own age increases (3). A large number of studies, of which only 
a few can be cited (5, 10, 16, 19, 21, 38, 39, 41, 45), have treated the 
factors that determine choice of friends. Propinquity or nearness to 
one another in neighborhood, school grade, etc., sets the framework 
in which associations are made. In the early years this accidental 
factor is more important than in later years. Of those available for 
friendships, the child selects those that are nearest him in chronologi- 
cal age, i.e., at the same developmental level. This is true even in the 
absence of formal school gradings (11). Within these chronological 
age groupings selections are made in terms of mental ability and 
physical makeup. Bright children tend to associate with bright chil- 
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dren, and dull with dull, the physically more able and larger with the 
more able and larger, the physically less able and smaller with the 
less able and smaller. Brighter and larger children tend to cross the 
age lines upward, while duller and smaller children tend to cross 
downward. It is not quite clear yet whether the personality and at- 
titude similarity of friends (41) is as great as their likeness in physical 
makeup and mental ability. But, in general, the selection of associ- 
ates and friends seems to be made largely in terms of psycho- 
physical makeup and to be in large part beyond the control of 
parents. 

With puberty, interest in persons of the opposite sex increases. At 
first this interest seems to be generalized, later it becomes more 
specific and centers about one or a few persons. Although the child 
reaching puberty earliest drops his old friends who are not so far 
along, he re-establishes these friendships as they move into puberty. 
If the data on assortative mating are linked with that on choice of 
friends, it is clear that selection is in terms of likes rather than un- 
likes, for marital partners tend to resemble each other in measures of 
physical, mental, and emotional makeup. In the later years of the 
developniental cycle there is more frequent selection of friends and 
associates in terms of common interests, activities, and common 
goals. But even here we find selectivity in terms of ability. First, 
interests are themselves selective, i.e., interest in symphonies selects 
those with musical ability; second, within these interest groups selec- 
tion in terms of ability is common, i.e., good bridge or golf players 
tend to play with good players and poor with poor players. The 
sorting-out process which begins in early childhood is one of the most 
striking features of the whole course of social development. 


MOTIVATION WITHIN THE GROUP 


Upon the solitary or parallel play of infancy the group does not 
exercise an important motivating effect. In young children there is a 
rapid increase in responsiveness to the group. Leuba (27) found that 
from two to four years the presence of other children acted as a 
distraction and lowered performance, i.e., children accomplished 
more on the same tasks by themselves than in the group. After five 
years performance in the group was more effective. Mrs. Wolf (47) 
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could not use children below the age of five in a study of the effects of 
praise and competition on persistence because she could not appeal 
directly to their rivalry or cite the performance of other children to 
motivate them. But the five-year-olds were good subjects. Green- 
berg (20) found no evidence of competition at two years, while at 
five years 75.4 per cent and at six years 86.5 per cent of the children 
responded to competition. It has long been known that among older 
children and adults the quality and quantity of work are increased 
under conditions of competition and of group activity. Social facili- 
tation increases with intellectual level (1). 

In all these studies the level of both individual and group per- 
formance increases with age. How are such results to be interpreted 
in terms of the traditional dichotomies? We tend to think of compe- 
tition and co-operation as at opposite poles and draw a fairly sharp 
distinction between them. Similarly sharp distinctions are drawn 
between negativistic and rapport behavior and between aggression 
and sympathetic behavior. But several studies (18, 32, 40) indicate 
that in the process of socialization seemingly antagonistic tendencies 
develop together. For instance, the results of Graves (18) and Philp 
(40) suggest that the most competitive children are also the most 
co-operative. 

An increase with age in the effectiveness of group pressures is 
noted by some observers of social development. Although the recent 
motion-picture studies have given us some clue as to the effectiveness 
of attitude-forming devices, they have also indicated an increase in 
the ability to discount pressures. What will happen if the content of 
the pressure device is made uniform is not yet clear. But, as we look 
about the world, we see great experiments made on a large scale in 
various countries in the development of such pressures upon chil- 
dren. To the naive observer these pressures seem to come from 
above. But, if one studies the techniques used, they are found to 
operate at the level of the child and that many devices are used for 
their reinforcement. 

All parents have experienced these pressures. A second-grade boy 
wants high boots because all the other boys wear them; a ten-year- 
old girl wishes to wear anklets in fairly cold weather because all the 
other girls wear them. To parents these pressures are very powerful 
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and in many instances outweigh any corresponding or opposing pres- 
sures which they themselves can exert. One would like to suggest as 
a topic for investigation an attempt to measure the strength of the 
pressures exerted upon an individual by his contemporaries, that is, 
by children of his same age or level, in comparison with the pressures 
exerted by individuals who are five years older, or ten years older, 
or twenty years older. For our purpose it is important to emphasize 
the fact that types of behavior which seem to be contradictory and to 
lie at the ends of a continuum develop together rather than separate- 
ly. The extent to which this development is conditioned by our own 
particular cultural background, with its emphasis upon both compet- 
itive and co-operative behavior, is not known. Murphy (32) raises 
this question in a very interesting fashion and makes a distinction 
between a compact and a complex culture. Some social differentia- 
tion will occur within any cultural background. Antithetical traits 
are more likely to differentiate in the more complex background. 


DIFFERENTIATION OF FUNCTION WITHIN THE GROUP 


As we observe adult groups, we find some individuals playing 
dominant roles, while others are in subordinate positions. Some par- 
ticipate in many group activities and others very little. How do the 
techniques which lead to social domination, to subordination, and to 
isolation develop? How are individuals selected for their roles? 

As early as children can be studied differences in personality make- 
up, in social techniques, and in the number and character of the 
social contacts made are found. When leadership and “following” 
behavior are studied, it is found that virtually every young child 
acts as leader sometime and at some time is following others. One 
child, however, may lead in as many as 67 per cent of the social 
situations, while another child may never lead (37). Thus practice 
quickly becomes differential. Moreover, varying techniques of lead- 
ership are found in young children; some children attain their posi- 
tion by means of aggression, others by excess of activity, and still 
others by stratagem or guidance. 

At five or six the child moves into the more formalized elementary- 
school situation with social techniques that have some degree of 
elaboration and behavior that is structured in some fashion. He tries 
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his techniques in the new situations and modifies them by the results 
they achieve. Again there is a surprising amount of both practice 
and marked differential practice. At nine or ten years of age a rea- 
sonably clear recognition of distinctions between individuals ap- 
pears, together with a capacity to think in terms of qualifications for 
specific tasks (8). But the picture of group dominance and leader- 
ship at this age is one of much change, as the activities of children 
vary widely. 

For the more complete studies of leadership we must turn to 
adolescence. By this period the capacities of the individual have be- 
come clearly marked and possess a continuity that is lacking in 
younger children. Miles (30), in a study of leadership among high- 
school students, divides the children into the social groups which 
include successful leaders, attempted leaders, and good followers, 
and the nonsocial groups which include outcasts, voluntary non- 
participants, and the overlooked. An interesting aspect of this study 
is the demonstration that the capacity to lead and the capacity to 
follow are related. The descriptions of the traits underlying leader- 
ship and following behavior sound almost like a sermon to children. 
Apparently the capacity to initiate and to carry through activities is 
recognized by one’s mates as important. There is also emphasis upon 
dependability. Isolates are marked by erratic, inconsistent, and pro- 
crastinating behavior. But some children with very striking attrac- 
tiveness or prowess cut across these descriptions. 

Studies that suggest a relation between leadership and the home 
background indicate a most promising field for investigation, espe- 
cially if some general measure of the home management of children 
can be devised. Wolf’s (47) results suggest that persistent children 
come from homes with a moderate disciplinary program, while those 
who lack persistence come from homes of very rigid or very lax 
discipline. Morgan and Banker (31) found a negative relation be- 
tween persistence and parental dominance. In the McKinney (28) 
study, college girl leaders came from non-mother-dominated homes, 
while nonleaders came from mother-dominated homes. As children, 
the girl leaders had more responsibility, more control over money, 
more choice in the matter of clothes, etc. No such relation was found 
for boys. Conklin (13) found a negative relation between reports of 
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the frequency of quarreling among parents and their in-laws and the 
quality of student adjustment. Hattwick (23) has found relations 
between a number of personality traits at the preschool level and 
home background. Carpenter and Eisenberg (9) find such relations 
for college students. In the Miles (30) study there are marked dif- 
ferences in the attitudes of parents and the disciplinary practices of 
the homes from which leaders come and those from which followers 
come. These are in the direction of greater freedom and more re- 
sponsibility for children in the former and greater rigidity in the 
latter. 
FACTORS CONDITIONING SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
Although some stress has already been given the factors condi- 
tioning social behavior, they can now be brought together in sys- 
tematic form. The examples set for the child by his parents, older 
persons, and associates operate from birth onward. Older persons 
transmit a variety of techniques and attitudes that make up the 
cultural pattern. Two problems can be distinguished: first, the ac- 
tual content of the pattern which is imitated. Thus the child ob- 
serves his parents greeting neighbors or friends, hears the comments 
made by his parents on individuals, organizations, and activities, 
and is given examples of either good or poor sportsmanship when he 
plays with his parents. A boy sent to a clinic because of his unpopu- 
larity was socially isolated among his fellows because of his many 
caustic comments and criticisms. It was found that his father was 
known throughout his community for similar behavior. Here what 
seemed abnormal in the boy had been learned in the normal manner 
directly from a parent. Next, we may distinguish the effects of these 
patterns as transmitted upon the child's adjustment. If parents 
quarrel frequently in the presence of the child, he not only acquires 
[ quarreling as a mode of approach to others but may react with 
uneasiness and frustration. A child is sensitized to some social ac- 
tions and hardened to others. Whether he becomes hardened or 
sensitized depends upon his total makeup and the character of his 
previous experience quite as much as upon the intensity or character 
of the stimulation given. 
A second important factor arises out of the fluid and changing 
character of social relationships. . To the wide variety of situations to 
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which he is exposed, the child reacts with a wide variety of responses. 
In his early years he tries out many techniques, such as whimpering, 
scolding, tantrums, smiling, giving in, wheedling, etc. Some result in 
unfavorable action on the part of the others, some elicit favorable 
reactions. As a result, there is a continuous selection and sorting- 
over of responses, with selection of some and elimination of others. 
In general, this sorting is less rigorous than is true of more specialized 
skills. A child learning to kick a football seeks to propel it as far as 
possible into space. The effect of a wrong procedure is reasonably 
specific, and the goal for the behavior can be described in limited and 
precise terms that are tangible to the boy. Social patterning is much 
more hapbazard and less rigorous because there are so few situations 
which can be duplicated precisely, or which are so tangible and 
precise. Social learning takes place in a less rigorously selective en- 
vironment, even though occasionally the particular effects upon the 
child of unfortunate behavior or undesirable behavior are far greater. 
In addition to the selectivity imposed by the effects of his social acts, 
there is selectivity in terms of the congruence of acts with the child's 
whole makeup. The following report given by a young lady is quoted 
from Blumer's Movies and Conduct: 


About two years ago I saw a picture in which the heroine very coyly, when 
conversing with a young man, would close her eyes, slightly nod her head and 
smile. And when she closed her eyes, her eyelashes were shown off to their best ad- 
vantage. And so I decided that this was very "cute," and having always been vain 
about my eyes, I adopted the trick. It so happened that within about a week 
I attended a formal dance. During the evening I used my charms, but to my dis- 
may they weren’t appreciated, but rather criticized. After several closings of 
the eyes and noddings of the head, my friend asked if I was tired and wished to 
start home. You are assured that I didn’t continue my newly acquired trick. 
And my coquette career came to an early end [4, p. 38]. 


In this instance a social technique taken from a motion picture is 
deliberately tried out and discarded when unsuccessful. If her 
friend’s reactions had been favorable, it might have been continued 
permanently; if no comment had been made and no modification of 
the behavior of others had resulted, it might have continued for a 
time and then dropped because of lack of congruence with her gen- 
eral makeup. 

The dominating factor in this selection is the child’s observation 
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of the effects of his techniques in eliciting responses in others. If they 
bring social acclaim, lead other individuals to act, modify the social 
relations, etc., the acts tend to be retained, and, if these effects are 
lacking, they tend to disappear. At first this process is unconscious 
and involuntary; later it may be quite deliberate and voluntary. In 
my opinion, far too little emphasis has been placed upon the child's 
direct observation of the effects of particular procedures and tech- 
niques upon other individuals. 

A third important factor is found in the amount of experience with 
other persons which the environment permits. If social behavior— 
whatever its particular form may take—is a product of the child's 
interrelationship with the environment and involves experimenta- 
tion with many techniques and observation of their effectiveness, it 
is clear that time is an essential element in the structuring of social 
behavior and that a broad base of experience must be provided in 
order that the structuring can go forward. Washburn and Hilgard 
(44) found that the persistence of poor social techniques in many 
children is due to inexperience rather than to inability to acquire the 
techniques if appropriate experiences are given. 

A fourth factor lies in the availability of equipment. Naively the 
ideal procedure for developing social reactions would seem to be that 
of placing children in a room without play equipment, oa the theory 
that this would force them to pay attention to one another and so 
develop social relations. In the Cockrell (12) study it was found that. 
an environment rich in play materials produced the most social con- 
tacts and those of the highest order. Where little or no equipment 
was available undesirable social behavior seemed to result. Up- 
degraff and Herbst (43) and others have found that social behavior 
varies with the type of play equipment. More studies in this area are 
needed. 

Studies of methods for developing social effectiveness in unsocial 
children are also needed. Here I speak only from clinical experience, 
which suggests that the social relationships of withdrawn and un- 
social children are not improved by telling them to be more social, 
or even by inviting other children to their parties. In my observa- 
tion, the best procedure is to examine the child's own repertoire in 
order to find a skill or potentiality that, if developed, will give the 
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child prestige in his own group. Thus, one withdrawn boy had much 
musical training because his mother valued piano-playing highly. 
But his associates did not regard piano-playing as significant. We 
persuaded the mother to purchase a trombone for him; shortly he 
was playing in the school orchestra and mingling with the other 
boys. The trombone-playing won their respect and made associa- 
tions possible. This is an indirect rather than a direct approach to 
building social relations and is consonant with the practice found 
effective by many adults. A strongly developed interest, hobby, or 
activity facilitates the making of social contacts. 

A fifth factor in the school and adolescent period is that of par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activities. The content of many of 
these activities appears to be more similar to the social activities of 
later life than are many of the typical classroom activities. Previous 
studies of both extra-curricular activities and the curriculum have 
been concerned largely with their nature at the high-school and 
college level, without considering their relation to later social adjust- 
ment. Such questions as the relationship of breadth of participation 
in activities, intensity of participation in activities, and the adequacy 
with which the child functions in these activities to subsequent 
achievement and adjustment are as yet not solved. The whole 
problem of thie origin of individuals who achieve social distinction, 
especially in the executive and leadership field, needs some reinvesti- 
gation. An attempt could be made to correlate the amount of specific 
practice secured by children in smaller communities and smaller 
schools in a wide variety of group activities, with their subsequent 
social adjustments, and compare the results obtained with those 
from larger institutions and larger communities where the oppor- 
tunities for leadership on the whole are spread more thinly. A college 
of five hundred students maintains a much larger proportion of 
activities than its size would warrant, if that were the only factor. 
It niay well be that groups can be so large that they force too great 
specialization for the most effective type of social training. Some- 
where between the very small group. with its limited facilities and the 
very large group with much specialization there may be an optimum 
for leadership training. But as yet we do not know this optimum. 
And we might add that, although there are many studies of leader- 
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ship, there are few of followership. Perhaps we overemphasize lead- 
ership and should be just as zealous in studying other types of social 
relations, and especially problems centering about the early recogni- 
tion of varied social capacities and their effective training. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL MODIFICATION OF SOCIAL RELATIONS 


A very significant group of studies dealing with the experimental 
modification of social relationships has appeared in recent years (2, 
15, 24, 35). Essentially the technique followed is that of first deter- 
mining ascendance-submission or leadership-following quotients for 
each child in a group and then transferring children to other groups 
in which they will be definitely superior or inferior. Will the ratio for 
the social factor change when the child is forced for a time to lead or 
follow? The results show that it is possible to modify these ratios 
substantially as a result of guided social experience. How permanent 
these modifications are is yet to be determined. An example of an- 
other type of study which also experimentally modifies or controls 
social relations is found in the recent investigation by Lippitt and 
White (46) under Lewin's supervision. Here groups of children were 
observed carrying on the same activity under rigid control by a 
leader and under co-operative or democratic control. The relation- 
ships that developed were recorded in detail by trained observers 
behind one-way vision screens. More adequate adjustment char- 
acterizes the co-operative groups, and hostility and other undesir- 
able social outlets directed toward the less able, the leader-controlled 
groups. For our purpose these studies are significant because they 
Show that individual social behavior is determined by the context 
and that it is greatly modified as the context is modified. The direct 
observation of groups of older children under experimental condi- 
tions offers many fruitful possibilities. 

The rather schematic outline of this paper can now be brought to 
a conclusion. Where a decade ago there was little experimental mate- 
rial or systematically recorded data, at the present time much is 
available. 'The data on children below the age of six years far exceed 
that on older children and adolescents. Recently scientific interest 
in social relations at the adolescent level has increased, but there is 
much need for research from six to twelve or thirteen years. 
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When it became evident that social relations were not amenable to 
ordinary laboratory conditions, the students of child development 
forged a number of new research techniques. Groups of young chil- 
dren were first observed during free-play periods and various record- 
ing devices were developed. These included scaling devices, motion 
pictures, schedules for systematic observation, and methods of 
graphically describing interrelationships. Control techniques, such 
as the time-sampling procedures, were also developed. Recently lab- 
oratory techniques that seek insight into critical problems that are 
not entirely amenable to group observation are supplementing the 
direct observation of groups. More recently groups have been set up 
on an experimental basis in order to record social phenomena as they 
appear. In the extensive longitudinal studies, for instance at the 
University of California, it was necessary to organize a club in order 
to observe directly the social relations in early adolescence. 

The relations which develop in a group cannot be predicted from a 
knowledge of the individuals who compose the group. They result 
from the relations which develop within the group. In the modern 
point of view these relationships are not thought of as having an 
independent existence; rather the group is viewed as a context or 
pattern which is itself being modified or changed as successive adap- 
tations are made. 'This mechanistic view brings group processes 
under the purview of scientists and results in new methods of study. 
All social relations are seen as dynamic and as taking place in a field 
of forces which the scientist tries to describe and quantify. What the 
group as a group has done previously is a very vital determiner of 
what the group will do subsequently. Out of group relationships 
there come differentiated individual personalities and group activi- 
ties. But this dichotomy itself breaks down in practice, with the re- 
sult that students of child development inevitably find themselves 
studying social forces and relations. 
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ABSTRACT 


The antithesis between the individual and the group rests on a meaningless dichot- 
omy which arises historically from the methodologically inadequate biological science 
of the nineteenth century. The theory of the social field overcomes this dichotomy. 
The nature of the social-field theory is discussed with regard to the problem of the 
individual and the group. The implications of psychoanalytic psychiatry and of Marx- 
ian sociology for each other raise important problems for further research. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


The problem under consideration in this issue of the American 
Journal of Sociology is, I believe, the most important social-science 
problem of today. The antithesis, be it real or imagined, between 
the individual and the group has implications for nearly every en- 
deavor of social scientists. In its practical aspects it underlies the 
debates of statesmen and political scientists concerning individual- 
ism and collectivism. Methodologically it is basic to the ever per- 
sistent debate between psychologists and sociologists as to whether 
psychology or sociology is the basic social science. Philosophically 
it has important implications for the recently much-discussed prob- 
lem of the whole versus the part. Most important of all, however, is 
the fact that a far better solution of the problem than we now possess 
is prerequisite to any recommendations which social scientists as 
such might make toward overcoming the present cultural crisis. 

In this paper I propose to examine briefly the recent history of the 
problem, to indicate the manner in which I think it may most success- 
fully be treated, and to point out some implications of this treat- 
ment for social-science research. 

The problem of individual and group as a dichotomous and at 
times even antithetical division is inherited from the methodologi- 
cally inadequate and philosophically naive social science of the nine- 
teenth century. Nineteenth-century social and biological science al- 
lowed many such dichotomies. One thinks immediately of heredity 
and environment, structure and function, history and the leader, 
normal and abnormal psychology, as other examples. The science 
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of the times was concerned primarily with the enumeration of the 
characteristics of supposedly static classes rather than with the 
description of the dynamic conditions under which social events 
occur. Undoubtedly such classificatory description is important in 
the early days of any science, but it invariably leads to dichotomous 
polarities which come to be considered antithetical in nature. Clas- 
sification, however necessary, is bound to lead to the setting-up of 
artificial categories which are nonexistent in nature. Thus, in bi- 
ology arises the problem of heredity versus environment; in psy- 
chology, the problem of the normal versus the abnormal; in soci- 
ology, the problem of the individual versus the group. 

As we gain a better understanding of the dynamics underlying 
our problems we find a tendency for the original dichotomies, which 
arose as artifacts of classifications, to disappear. Thus today no 
reputable biologist speaks of heredity versus environment, but 
rather of heredity "in" environment. And this represents much more 
than a change in emphasis. Heredity and environment are not 
looked upon as static and fixed causal entities, each contributing a 
definite part to the finished organism, but rather as interrelated dy- .- 
namic factors. Recently it has become possible to define heredity- 
and environment operationally, and when we do so the extreme 
artificiality of the previous distinction between them becomes strik- 
ingly clear. Hereditary traits thus defined are those over which we 
have at present no manipulatory control; and environmental traits 
are those over which we have potential manipulatory control. From 
this standpoint no trait is either purely hereditary, in that even 

* Modern methodological studies enable us to differentiate between classificatory 
and systematic science. Classificatory science (or class-theoretical, as it has been called 
by the writer, Aristotelian by Lewin and Bentley, pre-Copernican by von Bertalanffy) 


must come first and gradually develops into systematic science (or field-theoretical, as 
called by the writer, Galilean by Lewin, scientific by Bentley, post-Copernican by von 


Bertalanffy). The transition from classificatory to systematic science means also a ~ 


transition from science which merely describes nature to science which predicts and 
manipulates nature. Physics has largely made the transition, biology isin it, psychology 
and sociology stand before it. Cf. J. F. Brown, Psychology and the Social Order (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936); K. Lewin, “The Conflict between Aristotelian 
and Galilean Modes of Thought in Psychology," Jour. Gen. Psychol., V (1931), 141- 
77; A. F. Bentley, Behavior, Knowledge, Fact (Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press, 
19035); and L. von Bertalanffy, Theoretische Biologie (Berlin: Gebrüder Borntrüger, 
1932). 
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physical characteristics may be manipulated to a slight degree, or 
is purely environmental, in that even social attitudes cannot be-en- 
tirely manipulated? 

We are undoubtedly nearer a solution to the problem of heredity 
and environment than we are to the problem of the individual and 
the group. The history of both problems is similar enough, how- 
ever, to make it likely that the solution will occur along similar ' 
lines. We are certainly near enough a solution to see why the naive 
debate topic of “The Individual versus the Group," whether the 
debaters be political scientists or congressmen, is nonsensical. The- 
oretically and practically the division between individual and group 
is disappearing. This is perhaps nowhere more clearly shown than 
in the changing fate of the “‘group-mind” concept. The group mind 
was originally considered a datum of the same importance to so- 
ciology as the individual mind to psychology. The concept is today 
quite discredited in its original meaning. At the same time a whole 
host of researches have shown how the individual mind from birth 
is molded by the nature of the group. 

It is easy to trace the gradual transition from the strict dichotomy _ 

' between group and individual mind to our present views of the 
interdependence of individual and group in the literature of social 
psychology. Lack of space prevents going into this literature in de- 
tail, but the well-known works of Le Bon, McDougall, and Freud 
will serve to illustrate the transition. In Le Bon we find the prob- 
lem stated as the individual mind versus the group mind and the 
conflict between them treated largely as an ethical issue. McDougall 
continues to deplore the baseness of the mob, but points to the value 
and effect of continuous self-perpetuating social organizations like 
the army and the church. Freud starts his book with the quite ex- 
plicit reminder: 

The contrast between Individual Psychology and Social or Group Psy- 
chology, which at a first glance may seem to be full of significance, loses a great 

2 Cf. Brown, of. cii., chap. xiv. i 

3 G. le Bon, Psychologie des foules (T. Fisher [trans], The Crowd [London: Unwin, 
1917]); W. McDougall, The Group Mind (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1920); S. 
Freud, Group Psychology and Analysis of the Ego (London: International Psychoanalyti- ' 


cal Library, 1922); cf. the more extended treatment of this topic in Brown, op. cit., 
chap. iv. 
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deal of its sharpness when it is examined more closely. It is true that Individual 
Psychology is concerned with the individual man and explores the paths by 
which he seeks to find satisfaction for his instincts; but only rarely and under 
certain exceptional conditions is Individual Psychology in a position to disre- 
gard the relations of this individual to others. In the individual's mental life 
someone else is invariablv involved, as a model, as an object, as a helper, as an 
opponent, and so from the very first Individual Psychology is at the same time 
Social Psychology as well—in this extended but entirely justifiable sense of 
the words. 


Thus in the brief period of a quarter-century we see the dichotomy 
between individual and group disappear with regard to one specific 
problem. At the beginning of this time the individual was the chief 
unit for social-science study—his behavior was conditioned by his 
mind, which came either from God or from his familial ancestry 
through heredity; the group arose as an artifact of social organiza- 
tion. The problem was that of the individual versus the group.‘ 
Today we see a relationship—man to men to things—as the unit 
for social-science study, the behavior of both the individual and the ` 
group as being functions of this complex variable, and the problem 
as that of the individual within a complex environment which in- 
cludes other individuals organized in groups and real social as well 
as real physical variants. Despite the continued usefulness of the 
dichotomy of individual and group for certain definite problems, the 
individual has membership in groups from his birth-cry to his death- 
rattle. And if the behavior of the individual depends on the behavior 
of the group, so, dialectically, the behavior of the group depends on 
the behavior of the individual. In other words, no sample of indi- 
vidual behavior is completely independent of the structure of the 
groups to which the individual belongs, and it is senseless to talk 
about group behavior independent of the nature of the individuals 


comprising the group. This viewpoint, which I shall call the “field -~ 


theoretical,” raises many important methodological issues. The na- 
ture of these can only be indicated in a brief paper, and the inter- 
ested reader must look to the literature for a more thorough discus- 
sion of the points now to be raised. 


4 Marxist scholars point out, and I think rightly, that there is a connection between 
this viewpoint and the expanding capitalism of the time. 
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METHODOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 


In the first place, if any separation of the individual from the 
group is arbitrary, we must find linguistic techniques which will 
allow us to consider them together. I believe the concept of the 
social field will fill this need for problems of present research. The 
. idea of the social field is based on the topological concepts first de- 
veloped by Lewin for problems of individual psychology and more 
recently applied by me to problems of social psychology and so- 
ciology.5 The work in topological psychology developed out of the 
Gestalt theory in perception psychology. In the field of perception 
the relationship of wholes to parts is methodologically very similar 
to-the problem of individual and group in social psychology. Topol- 
ogy, being that branch of geometry concerned with the nondirec- 
tional and nonmetricized aspects of space, attempts particularly to 
solve problems like that of the inclusiveness and exclusiveness of 
regions and of communicability. These concepts underly the ideas 
of whole and part in psychological and sociological thinking. By 
using topological concepts to define problems and by developing 
dynamic concepts to investigate them we may hope for a stringent, 
nonambiguous language for social science which will include indi- 
vidual and group in one descriptive unit. This descriptive unit is 
the social field. The social field includes the individual, the other 
individuals of the group, and the pertinent variants in both social 
and physical environment. It is further possible to characterize such 
social data as institutions, mores, folkways, and the nature of politi- 
cal and economic systems as variants in social field structure. 

A new language for social science implies also a new methodology. 
If the mistakes of the previous generation of social scientists are 
to be attributed to the development of static classificatory science 
. and to the neglect of dynamic systematic science, we must attempt 
to develop the latter. Development of stringent mathematical con- 
cepts helps toward this end. Furthermore, systematic science is 
characterized by the proper integration of empirical data, In the 

5 Brown, op. cit., and K. Lewin, Principles of Topological Psychology (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936). 


$ Cf. J. F. Brown and A. C. Voth, “The Path of Seen Movement as a Function of the 
Vector-Field,” Amer. Jour. Psychol., XLIX (1937), 543-63. 
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United States, particularly, our tremendously imposing collection of 
factual social data has not been accompanied by the development of 
integrating theory." The concept of the social field may do much to 
eliminate this discrepancy. 

Implicit in field theory is the idea that social behavior depends 
on the biological nature of the individual as an integral part of 
groups whose characteristics are intimately connected with cultural 
phenomena. Consequently, the basic science of human behavior 
must combine biological, psychological, and sociological facts. As 
we cannot separate individual and group, so we cannot separate 
biology, psychology, and sociology. Biology and psychology were 
previously considered the sciences of the individual, as sociology was 
considered the science of the group. If the individual in social reality 
is always a dependent part of a group, then there are ever present 
implications of sociology for biology and psychology. On the other 
hand, since the behavior of the individual is to a large extent bio- 
logically determined, biology has implications for all sociological 
problems. The basic science of human behavior is '"socio-psycho- 
biology." The solution of a social science problem in terms of field 
theory requires the consideration of the pertinent data from soci- 
ology, which must include the political and economic nature of the 
culture, from psychology, which must include psychoanalytic fac- 
tors, and from biology. The conceptions of the field theory are neu- 
tral with regard to the subject matter of the sciences but they allow, 
Ibelieve, the characterization of pertinent facts from each discipline. 


SUGGESTIONS TOWARD RESEARCH 


If to solve problems we must be able to characterize situations 
whose pertinent variables come from the whole range of socio- 
psychobiology, it is worth our while to inquire at what points in 
this continuum we have sufficient knowledge to make such charac- 
terizations and at what points our knowledge is incomplete. The 
problem hangs together with that of the individual and group be- 
cause to a certain extent it was the false conception of the problem 
of individual and group which led to the strict departmentalization 


? Cf. P. A. Sorokin, “Improvement of Scholarship in the Social Sciences," Jour. 
Soc. Philos., IL (1937), 237-45. 
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of the sciences. So, too, the insistence on separate sciences of biology, 
psychology, and sociology enhanced the dichotomy of individual 
and group. Today we have a fairly respectable body of biological 
facts considered by themselves, of psychological facts considered 
by themselves, and of sociological facts considered by themselves, 
but we are woefully ignorant of the psychobiological and socio- 
psychological regions of our continuum. 

We know that the individual as a member of the species homo 
sapiens has certain definite characteristics of a biological sort which 
have been enumerated by the biologist. He develops on this bio- 
logical basis certain psychological reaction tendencies which have ` 
been classified by the psychologists. We also know from the sociolo- 
gists something concerning the characteristics of the social groups 
in which he lives. In recent times we have gained considerable in- 
sight into the relationships between the biological and the psycho- 
logical facts from the work of the Freudian psychoanalysts and be- 
tween the psychological and sociological or economic facts from the 
work of the Marxian sociologists. I consider psychoanalysis arid 
Marxian sociology of particular importance because in these fields 
we are’ beginning to understand some of the basic dynamic princi- 
ples which apply to psychobiology on the one hand and to social 
psychology on the other. Both furnish us strong evidence that the 
social sciences must overcome their extreme departmentalization. 
The Freudians have indicated quite clearly the tremendous im- 
portance of early emotional experiences in all the subsequent be- 
havior of all individuals. The Marxians have shown that social atti- 
tudes and behaviors are undoubtedly to some extent dependent on 
the economic production system and the individual’s position in it 
in all cultures.? 

Consequently, viewing the knowledge of socio-psychobiology as 
a continuum we may say that there are certain points on this con- 
tinuum which we shall call biology, psychology, and sociology, 
where we know something. These parts of the continuum we shall 
call the regions of "scientific postulation" and order to them the 
facts of each of these sciences. Here we include the most exact data 


8 Cf. J. F. Brown, “Freud vs. Marx,” Psychiatry, I (1938), 249-55. In this paper 
the relationship between psychoanalysis and Marxian sociology is treated extensively 
along the lines laid down here. 
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and the most precise experiments. Each of these sciences has quite 
definite implications for problems which lie beyond the boundaries 
of the area of scientific postulation, and the region of these implica- 
tions will be called that of “legitimate implication.” Besides the 
logically stringent implications, each science makes suggestive specu- 
lations which lie even farther from the areas of scientific postulation. 
These speculations belong to the regions of “suggestive speculation.” 
The regions of scientific postulation, legitimate implication, and sug- 
gestive speculation for biology, psychology, and sociology are shown 
in Table 1. 
TABLE 1 


SHOWING THE INTERRELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BIOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, 
AND SOCIOLOGY 


Region of .. . | Region of —— 
fe gitimate antithesis legitimate antithesis 





B=biology 


=region of postulation 
P=psychology — — — ~ «region of implication 
S - sociology + + 5 5 =region of speculation 


From this table we see that the facts of psychology lead to im- 
plications which meet those of both biological and sociological facts. 
Furthermore, psychology has suggestive speculations for both bi- 
ology and sociology. Thus, for instance, hypnosis is a psychological 
fact. To the psychopathologist, however, it implies the autosugges- 
tive nature of hysteria, and today the psychogenic nature of certain 
diseases previously considered biological is assured. Thus we have 
a legitimate implication of psychology for biology which has opened 
up a whole new field of biological and medical research. As an ex- 
ample of a suggestive speculation of psychology for biology one 
might mention the explanation of death on the basis of a “wish 
to die” by Freud. Such speculations, however interesting, are not 
of the same scientific merit as the psychogenic theory of hysteria. 
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On the other side of the table the same psychological fact of hypnosis 
may legitimately imply certain aspects of the success of demagogic 
leaders like Hitler. To account for conditions in the Third Reich 
by psychology alone or even primarily by psychology is speculative 
to say the least. 

The suggestive speculations which one region of scientific postula- 
tion has for the others are very interesting but will not concern us 
further here. In general the speculations of one region may have a 
corrective effect on the postulations of another region, but they do 
little more than that. The most important problems arise in the 
continuum where the implications of one region of postulation meet 
those of another. It is here that our knowledge of the facts is so in- 
complete that we cannot adequately characterize the variables in 
the social field. The implications of biology for psychology and 
vice versa are tremendously important, and in the most recent times 
considerable headway has been made toward the solution of prob- 
lems here arising.? The implications of psychology for sociology 
and of sociology for psychology are central, however, to the present 
topic. 

The present confusion regarding individual and group is only to be 
solved through a clarification of this region. It is here that the cen- 
tral problems of social psychology lie. We may take it as axiomatic 
that certain aspects of human social behavior are primarily sociologi- 
cally conditioned and that others are primarily psychologically con- 
ditioned. Even those primarily psychologically conditioned, how- 
ever, present sociological aspects and vice versa. And for many the 
contributing factor must be almost equal. The problem is not what 
behaviors originate in the group and what behaviors originate in 
the individual, but rather what aspects of each particular behavior 
are social and what psychological. 

In fact, it is in this feld where the legitimate implications of 
psychology meet those of sociology that the central social-science 
problems of today are. Here the combined efforts of sociologists and 
psychologists should lead to clarification. Here lie the problems of 
remaking homo sapiens to fit modern culture—the chief problem of 

s Cf. K. A. Menninger, Man against Himself (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 


1938); and H. F. Dunbar, Emotions and Bodily Change (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1935). 
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applied psychology—or of remaking modern culture to fit homo 
sapiens—the chief problem of applied sociology. These problems are 
concerned with the laws of human nature and the laws of change in 
human nature. The problem of origin of and change in social atti- 
tudes—attitudes toward war and peace, toward economic systems, 
between social classes—must be solved if our tottering civilization is 
to be prevented from collapse. For this region the chief legitimate 
implication of the sociologist is that such attitudes have their origin 
in the nature of the sociological culture and that they may be 
changed with a change in the structure of society. The implication 
of psychology, and it seems equally legitimate, is that these attitudes 
are determined in essence by psychobiological factors and that little 
change is possible. Here, then, is a real antithesis. Just where the 
truth lies between these two implications cannot be known without 
a great deal of further research. We can be reasonably sure that the 
truth lies somewhere between the two and that cultural change does 
change “human nature” but that the amount of change possible 
and its rate are determined by psychobiological factors. 

We must devise methods of determining just what behaviors may 
be changed with changes in the social order, to what extent they 
may be changed, and precisely how to go about changing them. 

In treating problems of this nature the theory of the social field : 
may be of the utmost importance. It represents, I believe, a scien- 
tific advance toward objectivity, toward systematized science, and 
toward coherence of scientific language. The advance toward ob- 
jectivity comes from always treating the sociological subject as part 
of the social field and considering the political and economic aspects 
of this field as well as the physical and psychological as ordinarily 
understood. The advance toward systematization comes from strict 
use of the hypothetico-deductive method in a manner completely 
analogous to theoretical physics. The advance toward coherence of 
scientific language comes from the use of the mathematically strin- 
gent concepts of topology and dynamics. The theory of the social 
field also has definite implications for many other specific problems 
of social science. In this paper I have had space only to show in a 
very general way what the theory has to say about the problem of 
the individual and the group. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


FIELD THEORY AND EXPERIMENT IN SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY: CONCEPTS AND METHODS 


KURT LEWIN 


ABSTRACT 

The field theoretical approach is instrumental in integrating divergent physiological, 
psychological, and sociological facts on the basis of their interdependence. To explain 
social behavior it is necessary to represent the structure of the total situation and the 
distribution of the forces in it. Certain geometries are offered as adequate for repre- 
senting social fields. The problem of adolescence and the concept “social group” are 
discussed in detail as examples. 

The sociologists, I suppose, have reason to be satisfied with the 
recent trends in psychology. Traditionally, most psychologists seem 
to have felt more or less obliged to emphasize the biological character 
of the individual, to believe in the reality of physical and physiologi- 
cal processes, but to be rather suspicious of social categories and to 
regard as mystic those who claimed that social facts were as real as 
physical ones. 

Recently, however, a growing number of psychologists seem to 

have abandoned this view. They seem to be persuaded that social 
facts are equally or even more important for psychology than the 
so-called “physiological facts.” These psychologists recognize that 
the child from his first day of life is objectively a part of a social 
setting and would die within a few days if he were to be withdrawn 
from it. Also, the so-called "subjective" psychological world of the 
individual, his life-space, is influenced in a much earlier stage by 
social facts and social relations than anyone would have expected a 
few decades ago. Already, at a few months, the child seems to react 
to another person's smile and voice in a rather specific way. It is 
probably safe to say that the child is able to perceive and to dis- 
tinguish the friendliness and unfriendliness of another person at an 
earlier age than he is able to distinguish the pattern of physical lines 
in a countenance which expresses these social attitudes. 

Beginning with this early age, the child’s behavior is molded in 
every respect by his social situation. Of course, his morale, his re- 
ligion, and his political values are determined by his being a part of, 
and reacting to, the society in which he lives. If one considers the 
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findings of cultural anthropology and of experimental psychology, 
one can, I think, establish evidence that social influences enter every 
action of the individual, even actions which seem to have nothing 
to do with society. 

‘Human behavior is either a directed action or an emotional ex- 
pression. Experimental psychology has shown that the formation of : 
goals depends directly upon the laws which govern the level of 
aspiration, particularly upon the effect which success or failure has 
in raising and lowering the level of aspiration (7, 10, 13). These 
experiments make it evident that the level of aspiration is greatly 
influenced by such social facts as the presence or absence of other 
persons or by the competitive or noncompetitive character of the 
situation. It has been shown, too, that the goal-setting depends 
` upon certain ideal goals, upon what the sociologists call the “‘ide- 
ology" of the person. Cultural anthropology proves that these 
ideologies vary extremely among different cultures. As to the emo- 
tional expression, experiments have shown that, for instance, the 
emotional reaction to failure can be changed to a great extent by 
appropriate praise or change in social atmosphere (7, 15). This 
substantiates the general thesis that the management of tension (9) 
by the individual depends upon his particular social and cultural 
setting. 

From this it should be apparent that experimental psychology is 
instrumental in helping the sociologists to realize their most ardent 
dream: the demonstration of the fundamental, direct, and wide- 
spread effect of social facts on behavior. 

There is a growing number of psychologists who emphasize the 
"historical," social side of psychological facts; and even the hard- 
boiled believers in a stimulus-reaction psychology show a peculiar 
interest in getting as much of, and as close to, social facts as they 
can. I believe there is no longer any need for the traditional oppo- 
sition between psychologists and sociologists in this basic issue. 


I 
Unfortunately, this insight into the social dependency of behavior 
does not end the problem for the psychologist. His problems rather 


1 Numbers in parentheses refer to works cited in the bibliography at the end of the 
article. 
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begin here. For the sociologist, too, they should begin here. Psy- 
chology, including social psychology, cannot possibly be satisfied 
with any “generalities” (however correct they may be). It has to 
judge scientific concepts and theories largely by their ability or in- 
ability to handle problems of dynamic interdependence and to 
handle them in a manner sufficiently specific to attack the concrete 
tasks of the laboratory or the clinic. 

Of course, for hundreds of years the belief was prevalent that 
personality, will, and emotion were not subject to strict laws and 
that they could not be studied experimentally. A similar view is 
traditionally strong in sociology. In the long run, however, dira 
necessitas is bound to be stronger in both sociology and psychology 
than those metaphysical prejudices, and sociology seems to be ready 
now for important steps away from these prejudices. Psychology 
as a science might be said to be somewhat more advanced techni- 
cally and conceptually, at least in some of its areas. However, on the 
whole, and particularly in regard to social psychology, it, too, is 
facing the task of developing a general approach which offers specific 
conceptual tools for solving the concrete problems of a vast and 
diversified area. 

Social psychology indicates, probably better than any other part 
of psychology and of sociology, what is needed. Its progress depends 
upon an overcoming of certain major difficulties, which include at 
least the following: 

a) The integrating of vast areas of very divergent facts and aspects: The de- 
velopment of a scientific language (concepts) which is able to treat cul- 
tural, historical, sociological, psychological, and physical facts on a common 

round 

b) The treating of these facts on the basis of their interdependence 

c) The handling of both historical and systematical problems 

d) The handling of problems related to groups as well as to individuals 

e) The handling of all “sizes” of objects or patterns (social psychology has to 
include problems of a nation and its situation, as well as of a play group of 
three children and their momentary struggle) 

J) Problems of “atmosphere” (such as friendliness, pressure, etc.) 

g) Experimental social psychology will have to find a way to bring the large- 
size patterns into a framework small enough for the technical possibilities of 
experimentation 
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The variety of facts which social psychology has to treat might ' 
really seem frightening to even a bold scientific mind. They include 
“values” (such as religious and moral values), “ideologies” (such as 
conservatism or communism), “the style of living and thinking," 
and other so-called “cultural” facts. They include sociological 
problems, i.e., problems of group and group structure, their degree 
of hierarchy and type of organization; or such problems as the dif- 
ference between a rural and an urban community, their rigidity or 
fluidity, degree of differentiation, etc. They also include so-called 
“psychological” problems, such as the intelligence of a person, his 
goals and fears, and his personality. They include such “physio- 
logical" facts as the person's being healthy or sick, strong or weak, 
the color of his hair and of his complexion. They include, finally, 
such “physical” facts as the size of the physical area in which the 
person or a group is located. : 

It is utterly fruitless and merely a negative scientific treatment to 
put these facts into classificatory pigeonholes, however accurately 
built and fitted they may be. It is widely accepted today that we 
need positive means of bringing these various types of facts together 
in such a way that one can treat them on one level without sacrific- 
ing the recognition of their specific characteristics. The problem of 
adolescence which we will discuss as an example shows, I think, 
particularly clearly that a way must be found to treat bodily 
changes, shift of ideology, and group-belongingness within one realm 
of scientific language, in a single realm of discourse of concepts. 
The question is “How can that be done?" 

Behaviorism has tried to answer this question by interpreting 
everything as a conditioned reflex. One of the main reasons for the 
appeal of such approach is the same as that which lies behind the 
popular appeal of the “unity of science" idea: namely, it appeared to 
put every problem on a “physiological” basis (although in fact it 
did not), and in this way it seemed to promise integration of the 
divergent facts on one level. 

Today most research workers in sociology and social psychology 
wil agree that the program of describing and explaining socio- 
psychological processes by concepts and laws of physics or physi- 
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ology might at best be something to talk about as a distant possi- 
bility for a speculative philosopher. But such a way would definitely 
not be a realistic research program for attacking the sociopsychologi- 
cal problems of today. On the other hand, to elaborate on the “fun- 
damental differences" between physics, sociology, and psychology 
and to rest satisfied with such distinctions is no help either. 

To discuss these problems adequately would involve a more 
thorough treatment of certain questions of comparative theory of 
science than is possible here. As far as I can see the solution lies in 
the direction (a) that a science should be considered a realm of 
problems rather than a realm of material; (b) that the different 
realms of problems might necessitate different universes of discourse 
of constructs and laws (such as those of physics, aesthetics, psy- 
chology, and sociology); and (c) that any one of them refers 
more or less to the same universe of material. 

For any practical purpose of research—and that, after all, is what 
counts—sciences like sociology or psychology should feel fully free 
to use those types of constructs which they think most adequate for 
handling their problems; and they should attempt to find the inte- 
gration we have discussed on their own level. They should not feel 
obliged to use constructs of another science merely out of philosophi- 
cal reasons (e.g., because some philosophies or popular metaphysics 
apply "true reality" to physical entities only). On the other hand, 
feeling confident in their own right, those sciences do not need to 
be afraid of using methods or concepts (e.g., mathematical concepts) 
which might or might not have similarities with those of other 
sciences. 

The field-theoretical approach is intended to be a practical vehicle 
of research. Asis true with any tool, its characteristics can be under- 
stood fully only by the use of it in actual research. Therefore, in- 
stead of stating general methodological principles in abstractum, I 
prefer to discuss the problem of adolescence and the definition of a 
social group as an illustration.: Our purpose in discussing them is 
not the proving of certain facts or theories (which might or might not 
be fully correct) but to survey certain major aspects of the field- 
theoretical approach. In discussing these examples I will therefore, 
from time to time, point to similar aspects in other problems. A 
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forthcoming article by Mr. Lippitt? offers a more detailed example 
of actual research. 
II . 

We have chosen the problem of adolescence because the changes 
in behavior which are supposed to be characteristic for this period 
seem, at first sight, to give excellent backing to a biological view in 
sociology. Obviously, adolescence has something to do with sexual 
hormones and with certain periods of bodily growth. The more 
recent treatments of the problem of adolescence, however, seem to 
emphasize its social aspect. They point particularly to the fact that 
the behavior typical for this age is rather different in different so- 
cieties (4, 23). Considerable argumentation has been advanced for 
" and against both views. 

However, in regard to the problem of adolescence, as in relation 
to other social and psychological problems, it does not help much to 
argue whether adolescence is a biological or psychological effect. It 
does not help very much either to try to describe, on a statistical 
basis, to what degree this problem is biological or psychological in 
nature. Even if an answer could be found, it would be of as little 
value as, for instance, the determining of the degree to which 
heredity and environment affect intelligence. We still would not 
have gained any insight into the way in which bodily and social 
factors are working together and against each other, integrating the 
concrete behavior of the adolescent. It would seem to be more 
fruitful to start with an analysis of the setting in a concrete case. 
This case should be chosen not so much according to the frequency 
of occurrence as according to the amount of insight it offers into a 
constellation which is typical at least for a part of the setting in 
question. 

In regard to the problem of adolescence, it might be helpful to 
refer first to cases which show the so-called “typical” difficulties of 
adolescent behavior. A field-theoretical analysis of such a situation 
should give some hints as to what conditions would increase or de- 
crease these symptoms. 

The period of adolescence can be said to be a period of transition. 


? Scheduled for publication in the July, 1939, issue of the American Journal of 
Sociology. 
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It seems to imply, at least under certain circumstances, a more 
rapid or deeper shift than the period before. After the rather im- 
portant changes around the age of three years, often a more stable 
situation has arisen. Maybe minor crises have come up; but par- 
ticularly in cases where the adolescence is characterized by special 
disturbances, a relatively quiet or stable time might have preceded 
it. If one tries to characterize the nature of the transition, one can 
point to several aspects. 

a) One can view adolescence as a change in group-belongingness. 
The individual has been considered by himself and by others as a 
child. Now he does not wish to be treated as such. He is ready to 
separate himself from things childish and to try seriously to enter 
adult life in manners and in outlook on occupation, as on life in 
general. Any change in belongingness from one group to another is 
of great importance for the behavior of the person; the more central 
for the person this belonging is, the more important is the change. 
A shift in group-belongingness is a “social locomotion.” That means 
it changes the position of the person concerned. 

It is a simple fact, but still not sufficiently recognized in psy- 
chology and sociology, that the behavior of a person depends above 
all upon his momentary position. Often, the world looks very 
different before and after an event which changes the region in 
which a person is located. That is the reason why, for instance, a 
fait accompli is so feared in politics. A change in position, for in- 
stance, the locomotion from one group to another, changes not only 
the momentary surroundings of a person but more or less the total 
setting: what has been a neighboring region, easily accessible from 
the previous position, might now be farther away or no longer ac- 
cessible at all. On the other hand, different regions are now neigh- 
bors, and new ones may be accessible. The shift into the group of 
the adults, for instance, makes possible certain activities which pre- 
viously were forbidden but which are now socially permitted. The 
individual might attend certain parties, have access to certain ac- 
tivities. On the other hand, certain taboos exist for the adults that 
do not exist for the child (Fig. 1, a and b). 

b) The change from the group of children to that of the adults is a 
shift to a more or less unknown position. Psychologically, it is 
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equivalent to entering an unknown region, comparable to coming 
into a new town. Experiments in the field of learning, for example, 
give some kind of picture of the fundamental differences between a 

















Fic. x.— Comparison of the space of free movement of child and adult. The actual 
activity regions are represented. The accessible regions are blank; the inaccessible 
shaded. (a) The space of free movement of the child includes the regions 1-6 represent- 
ing activities such as getting into the movies at children's rates, belonging to a boy's 
club, etc. The regions 7-35 are not accessible, representing activities such as driving a 
car, writing checks for purchases, political activities, performance of adults' occupa- 
tions, etc. (b) The adult space of free movement is considerably wider, although it too 
is bounded by regions of activities inaccessible to the adult, such as shooting his enemy 
or entering activities beyond his social or intellectual capacity (represented by regions 
including 29-35). Some of the regions accessible to the child are not accessible to the 
adult, for instance, getting into the movies at children's rates, or doing things socially 
taboo for an adult which are permitted to the child (represented by regions r and 5). 


situation which is familiar to an individual and that which is un- 
familiar. The unfamiliar can be represented psychologically as a 
cognitively unstructured region (16). This means that that region 
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is not differentiated into clearly distinguishable parts. It is not 
clear therefore where a certain action will lead and in what direc- 
tion one has to move to approach a certain goal. This lack of clear- 
ness of the direction in the field is one of the major reasons for the 
typical “uncertainty of behavior” to be found in unknown surround- 
ings. Studies on social pressure and on ascendant and submissive 
behavior (12, 27) clearly indicate that an individual in an unfamiliar 
surrounding is less ready to put up a fight or to show ascendant be- 
havior. An unfamiliar surrounding is dynamically equivalent to a 
soft ground. Or, to be more specific, the lack of a cognitively clear 
structure is likely to make every action a conflicting one. The in- 
dividual, not knowing whether the action will lead him closer or 
farther away from his goal, is necessarily uncertain as to whether 
or not he should carry it out (16). 

The child’s development naturally leads to an opening up of new 
unknown regions. Periods of transition are characterized by more 
than the usual impact of such new regions. Entering a new social 
group can mean something very similar to being thrown into a cog- 
nitively unstructured field, being forced to stand on unfirm ground 
and not knowing whether the “right thing” is being done. The un- 
certain character of the adolescent’s behavior and his conflicts can 
partly be explained by the lack of cognitive clarity concerning the 
adult’s world which he is going to enter (Fig. 2). It clearly follows 
that this uncertainty is greater the more the individual has pre- 
viously been kept out of the adult world and has been kept in the 
dark about it. 

c) One region particularly close and important to the individual 
is his own body. Psychologically one’s own body can be treated in 
some respects in the same way as one’s environment. Generally the 
individual "knows" his body sufficiently. That means he knows 
what he can expect from it and how it will react under given cir- 
cumstances. The time of sexual maturity brings with it changes 
which make the individual sometimes disturbed by his own body. 
More or less strange and new body experiences arise and make this 
part of the life-space which is so close and vital to the individual 
strange and unknown. In this case the change does not mean merely 
the usual uncertainties of a new and strange environment; but, in 
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addition, a region which previously appeared to be well known and 
reliable becomes now unknown and unreliable. This change neces- 
sarily shakes the belief of the individual in the stability of the ground 
on which he stands and perhaps even in the stability of the world at 
large. Since the region of the body happens to be very important 
and central for anyone, this doubting might be rather fundamental. 
It might lead, on the one hand, to increased uncertainty of behavior 
and to conflicts; on the other, to the aggressiveness of some of the 
adolescent reactions. 
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Fic. 2.—The space of free movement of the adolescent as it appears to him. The space 
of free movement is greatly increased, including many regions which previously have 
not been accessible to the child, for instance, freedom to smoke, returning home late, 
driving a car (regions 7-9, I1—73,. ...). Certain regions accessible to the adult are 
clearly not accessible to the adolescent, such as voting (represented by regions ro and 
16). Certain regions accessible to the child have already become inaccessible, such as 
getting into the movies at children's rates, or behaving on too childish a level (region r). 
The boundaries of these newly acquired portions of the space of free movement are only 
vaguely determined and in themselves generally less clearly and sharply differentiated 
than for an adult. In such cases the life-space of the adolescent seems to be full of 
possibilities and at the same time of uncertainties. 


Such explanation would be in line, e.g., with the findings of L. B. 
Murphy (22) that insecure situations lead both to higbly aggressive 
and highly sensitive behavior. The disastrous effect which the break- 
down of a previously firm ground might have, is dramatically illus- 
trated by foster-children, who discover at a late age the true facts 
concerning their parentage. The trauma of such a collapse of a social 
ground sometimes permanently destroys their belief in the world. 

d) The “radicalism” which makes some adolescents flock to 
extreme “left” or "right" political parties and be extreme in many 
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judgments has to deal also with a second factor. A period of radical 
change is naturally a period of greater plasticity. The very fact that 
a person is in the state of moving from one region A to a new region 
B, and is therefore cut loose from the region A but not yet firmly 
established in the region B, puts him in a less stable position (Figs. 
2 and 4) and makes him, as any object in statu nascendi, more forma- 
tive. 

The psychological environment has to be regarded functionally as 
a part of one interdependent field, the life-space, the other part of 
which is the person. This fundamental fact is the keynote of the 
field-theoretical approach. In psychology it has become, in various 
forms, more and more recognized and can be expressed simply by 
the formula: Behavior = Function of person and environment = 
Function of life-space (Be = F [P, E] = F [L S$]) (3, 18). The in- 
stability of the psychologic environment leads, in some respects, 
therefore, to greater instability of the person. “Being established" 
means having a well-defined position and definite relations to the 
many regions of a highly differentiated life-space: under such cir- 
cumstances any major change means a great number of steps and a 
shift of interrelation. In an unestablished, new situation the field is 
not very much differentiated, and whatever differentiation has oc- 
curred is not very firm. The shift of position of the individual from 
one region to another, which in the less differentiated field might be 
merely one step (Fig. 2), would have to be considered a major 
change (equivalent to many steps) in a more differentiated field 
(Fig. 1, b). Similarly, what in reality is a not very great and easily 
made shift in cognitive structure of the ideological field of the 
adolescent, which contains relatively few regions, appears to be a 
radical shift to the adult, with his highly differentiated cognitive 
field. The difference in cognitive differentiation is probably one of 
the reasons why adolescents easily go to extremes. 

e) The widening of the life-space into unknown regions concerns 
not only geographical surroundings (interest in traveling, hiking, 
etc.) and social surroundings (more inclusive social groups like 
political or occupational ones) but also the time dimension of the 
life-space. Persons of all ages are influenced by the manner in which 
they see the future, that is, by their expectations, fears, and hopes. 
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The scope of time ahead which influences present behavior, and is 
therefore to be regarded as a part of the present life-space, increases 
during development. This change in time perspective is one of the 
most fundamental facts of development. Adolescence seems to be 
a period of particularly deep change in respect to time perspective. 

The change can be partly described as a shift in scope. Instead 
of days, weeks, or months, now years ahead are considered in certain 
goals. Even more important is the way in which these future events 
influence present behavior. The ideas of a child of six or eight in 
regard to his occupation as an adult are not likely to be based on 
sufficient knowledge of the factors which might help or interfere 
with the realization of these ideas. They might be based on rela- 
tively narrow but definite expectations or might have a dream or 
playlike character. In other words, “ideal goals" and “real goals" 
for the distant future are not much distinguished, and this future has 
more the fluid character of the level of irreality. 

In adolescence a definite differentiation in regard to the time per- 
spective is likely to occur. Within those parts of the life-space which 
represent the future, levels of reality and irreality are gradually 
being differentiated. That which is dreamed of or wished for (level 
of irreality in the future) becomes separated from what is expected 
(level of reality in the future). Vague ideas have to be replaced by 
more or less definite decisions in regard to preparation for future oc- 
cupation. In other words, one has to “plan”: to structure the time 
perspective (10) in a way which is in line both with one’s own ideal 
goals or values and with those realities which must be taken into 
account for a realistic structuring of the plane of expectation (Fig. 
3,aand b). 

This task is characteristic for all kinds of planning. The situation 
of the adolescent in this respect is particular only in that he has to 
form the time perspective in regard to a field which is especially 
great and unknown. What he learns from books and adult council 
about what an individual might accomplish is full of contradiction: 
the adults praise the hero who has realized what seemed to be im- 
possible, and at the same time preach the moral of “standing with 
both feet on the ground.” 

In another respect the adolescent finds the adults (the group he 
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Fic. 3.—Time perspective of child and adult. The diagram represents the life-space of an individual P as 
it exists at a certain time. At that time the person sees himself in a certain situation at present and expects 
certain situations in his immediate or later future (represented as “psychological time” ps pr=psycho- 
logical present, ps fu?=immediate psychological future, ps fu?=later psychological future). Probably each 
of these situations includes a reality level (R) equivalent to what the person really expects to come true, and 
an irreality level (77), corresponding to what he might dream, hope for, or fear (for instance, on theirreality 
level the person, P, sees himself closer to the goal than he expects to be at that time). Mathematically the 
reality—irreality dimension and the past-present-future dimension makes the life-space existing at a given 
moment a manifold which has at least four dimensions (to represent change of life-space would mean a fifth 
one). (It is, of course, impossible mathematically to represent in a diagram a continuous four-dimensional 
manifold adequately, but we trust that this discontinuous representation will suffice.) 

(a) Life-space of a child. (b) Life-space of an adult. (1) The adult life-space shows a greater degree of 
differentiation in the dimension reality—irreality for a given psychological time, for instance, for the psycho- 
Jogical present. (2) The time perspective of the adult influencing his present behavior generally covers a 
larger time span and is more differentiated in regard to time sequence. (3) The adultis generally more able 
to distinguish between wishes and realistic expectation. That is true particularly for the future; the structure 
of the reality level of his life-space in the psychological future is less directly dependent upon the irreality 
level (although for the distant future this influence might be not much less than for a child). For instance, 
the position in which the person, P, sees himself on the future reality level is for the child probably more 
similar to that on the irreality level than for the adult. 
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is- to enter) full of contradiction. A variety of conflicting religious, 
political, and occupational values is obviously powerful within that 
group. A child may fail to bring to adolescence a well-established 
framework of values, or he may have thrown the values of his child- 
hood away. In either case the structure of his adolescent time per- 
spective will be unstable and undetermined, owing to the uncertainty 
of not only what can be done (which we have discussed previously) 
but also what should be done. ‘The uncertain character of the ideals 
and values keeps the adolescent in a state of conflict and tension 
which is the greater the more central these problems are. The wish 
to structure these fields in a definite way (and in this manner to 
solve the conflict) seems to be one of the reasons behind the readi- 
ness of the adolescent to follow anyone who offers a definite pattern 
of values. 

f) The transition from childhood to adulthood may be a rather 
sudden shift (for instance, in some of the primitive societies), or it 
may occur gradually in a setting where children and adults are not 
sharply separated groups. In case of the so-called "adolescence diffi- 
culties,” however, a third state of affairs is often prevalent: children 
and adults constitute clearly defined groups; the adolescent does not 
wish to belong any longer to the children's group and, at the same 
time, knows that he is not really accepted in the adult group. In 
this case he has a position similar to what is called in sociology the 
“marginal man.” 

The marginal man is a person who stands on the boundary (Fig. 
4, b) between two groups, A and B. He does not belong to either of 
them, or at least he is not certain about his belongingness. Not in- 
frequently this situation occurs for members of an underprivileged 
minority group, particularly for the more privileged members within 
this group. There is a strong tendency for the members of the under- 
privileged minority group to cut loose and to try to enter the ma- 
jority group (17). In case the person is partly successful in estab- 
lishing relationships with the privileged group without being fully 
accepted, he becomes a marginal man, belonging to both groups but 
not fully to either of them. The fact of being located in a social 
*no man's land" can be observed in very different types of minority 
groups—for instance, racial groups or the hard-of-hearing, which is a 
marginal group between the deaf and the normal group. 
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Characteristic symptoms of behavior of the marginal man are 
emotional instability and sensitivity. They tend to unbalanced 
behavior, either to boisterousness or shyness, exhibiting too much 
tension, and a frequent shift between extremes of contradictory be- 





Fic. 4.—The adolescent as a marginal man. (a) During childhood and adulthood 
the “adults” (4) and “children” (C) are viewed as relatively separated groups, the in- 
dividual child (c*, &) and the individual adult (e', a?) being sure of their belonging to 
their respective groups. (b) The adolescent belonging to a group (Ad) which can be 
viewed as an overlapping region of the children's (C) and the adults’ (4) group belong- 
ing to both of them, or as standing between them, not belonging to either one. 


havior. The marginal man shows a typical aversion to the less privi- 
leged members of his own group. This can be noted in the hostile 
attitude of some subgroups of the Negroes or other races against 
members of their own race, and the hard-of-hearing against the deaf. 

To some extent behavior symptomatic for the marginal man can 
be found in the adolescent: He too is oversensitive, easily shifted 
from one extreme to the other, and particularly sensitive to the 
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shortcomings of his younger fellows. Indeed, his position is sociologi- 
cally the same as that of the marginal man: he does not wish to 
belong any longer to a group which is, after all, less privileged than 
the group of adults, but at the same time he knows that he is not 
fully accepted by the adults. The similarities between the position 
of the members of the underprivileged minority and the adolescent 
and between their behavior seems to me so great that one might 
characterize the behavior of the marginal members of the minority 
group as that of permanent adolescence. 

We might sum up our discussion of the adolescent in the follow- 
ing manner: 

a) The basic fact concerning the general situation of the adoles- 
cent can be represented as the position of a person during locomotion 
from one region to another. This includes (i) the widening of the 
life-space (geographically, socially, and in time perspective [Figs. 
1, 2, and 3]) and (ii) the cognitively unstructured character of the 
new situation (Fig. 2). 

b) Somewhat more specifically, the adolescent has a social posi- 
tion "between" the adult and the child, similar to a marginal mem- 
ber of an underprivileged minority group (Fig. 4, b). 

c) There are still more specific factors involved in adolescence, 
such as the new experiences with one's own body, which can be 
represented as the baffling change of a central region of the estab- 
lished life-space. 

From this representation one can derive conceptually: 

I. The adolescent's shyness, sensitivity, and aggressiveness, ow- 
ing to unclearness and instability of ground (follows from a, b, and 
c). 

II. A more or less permanent conflict between the various atti- 
tudes, values, ideologies, and styles of living (follows from 5). 

III. Emotional tension resulting. from these conflicts (follows 
from a, b, and c). 

IV. Readiness to take extreme attitudes and actions and to shift 
his position radically (follows from a, b, and c). 

. V. The “adolescent behavior" should appear only if the structure 
and dynamic of the field is such as represented by a, b, and c. The 
degree and particular type of behavior should depend upon the de- 
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gree of realization of this structure and upon the strength of the con- 
flicting forces. Above all, the degree of difference and of separation 
between adults and children which is characteristic for a particular 
culture is important; also, the extent to which the particular adoles- 
cent finds himself in the position of a marginal man. According to 
field theory, actual behavior depends upon every part of the field. 
It follows that the degree of instability of the adolescent should be 
greatly influenced also by such factors as general stability or in- 
stability of the particular individual. 


II 


Before I discuss the methodological aspect of our example, I wish 
to illustrate by an additional example one particular point, namely, 
the characterizations of events and objects by their interdependence 
rather than by their similarity or dissimilarity of appearance. Al- 
ready in the example of adolescence, only such a procedure made 
possible the linking of such divergent factors as group-belonging- 
ness, bodily changes, and attitudes. 

To my mind, it is hopeless to link the different problems involved 
in social psychology in a proper manner by using classificatory con- 
cepts of the type of the Linnean system in botany. Instead, social 
psychology will have to use a framework of "constructs." These 
constructs do not express “phenotypical” similarities, but so-called 
“dynamical” properties— properties defined as "types of reactions" 
or “types of influences.” In other words, these constructs represent 
certain types of interdependence. The transition from phenotypical 
concepts to dynamic (genetic, conditional-reactive) constructs based 
on interdependence is, to my mind, one of the most important pre- 
requisites for any science which wishes to answer questions of 
causation. Psychology is in the midst of a process of transition to 
this type of concept. Social psychology, and sociology too, will have 
to turn definitely in this direction. It is true that such a transition 
can be made only if and when there is a sufficient amount of pheno- 
typical “facts” gathered and classificatory work has been done. This 
state, however, seems now to have been reached both in psychology 
and in sociology. 

As an example of the type and importance of this shift to con- 
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structs based on interdependence, I might point to the definition of 
“social group." Since this concept will be used extensively in the 
article by Mr. Lippitt, I can limit myself to brief remarks. 

The definition of the concept "group" has a somewhat chaotic 
history. The term is interwoven with philosophical and metaphysi- 
cal considerations. One of the main points of discussion was whether 
or not the group has a group mind and is therefore an entity over 
and above the individual. Besides this, the discussion was domi- 
nated frequently by the emphasis upon the difference between 
Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, whether one has to deal merely with 
matters of formal organization or whether there exists something 
like a "natural group unity,” based on such factors as empathy. 

To the psychologist who has observed the historical development 
of the concept of “whole,” or Gestalt, in psychology, most of the 
argumentation about the group mind sounds strangely familiar. It 
took psychology many steps before it was discovered that a dynamic 
whole has properties which are different from the properties of their 
parts or from the sum of their parts. Even relatively recently (in 
the early Gestalt psychology) the statement was frequently made 
that “the whole is more than the sum of its parts.” Today such a 
formulation can be considered hardly adequate. The whole is not 
“more” than the sum of its parts, but it has different properties, 
The statement should be: “The whole is different from the sum of its 
parts.” In other words, there does not exist a superiority of value of 
the whole. Both whole and parts are equally real. On the other 
hand, the whole has definite properties of its own. This statement 
has lost all its magic halo and has become a simple fact of science, 
since it was discovered that this holds also for physical parts and 
wholes (Koehler, cited in 6). In addition, psychology today recog- 
nizes that there exist wholes of all degrees of dynamic unity: there 
exist, on the one extreme, aggregates of independent objects; then 
wholes of small degrees of unity, of medium degrees of unity, of a 
high degree of unity; finally, at the other extreme, wholes of such a 
high degree of unity that it is hardly adequate to speak of parts. 

Whatever has been of scientific value in the concept of group mind 
resolves itself into the concrete and familiar problems of dynamical 
wholes in sociology and social psychology. 
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Conceiving of a group as a dynamic whole should include a defi- 
nition of group which is based on interdependence of the members 
(or better, of the subparts of the group). It seems to me rather im- 
portant to stress this point because many definitions of a group use 
the similarity of group members as the constituent factor rather 
than their dynamic interdependence. Frequently, for instance, a 
group is defined as composed of a number of persons who show cer- 
tain similarities, particularly a similarity. of attitudes. I think one 
should realize that such a definition is principally different from a 
definition of a group based on interdependence of its members. It is 
very possible that a number of persons have a certain similarity— 
for instance, of sex, of race, of economic position, of attitudes—with- 
out being a group in the sense of being interdependent parts of one 
social whole. For instance, women all over the world, or unskilled 
workers, or the farmers, may show a certain amount of similarity. 
It might even be possible to pick out a group of Negroes in Louisiana, 
poor white trash in Kentucky, and peasants in China with great 
economic similarity. It might be proper to distinguish, in this re- 
spect, “types” or “classes.”’? However, that does not imply that 
these numbers of persons are interdependent to any great extent. 
One of the developments in modern times is for some of these 
economical classes to show an increasing degree of interdependence, 
ie. they show trends in the direction of development to inter- 
national groups. | 

A group, on the other hand, does not need to consist of members 
which show great similarity. As a matter of fact, it holds for social 
groups, as for wholes in any field, that a whole of very high degree of 
unity may contain very dissimilar parts. Doubtless, for instance, a 
man, wife, and baby within one family may show much greater dis- 
similarity than each of the members of this group shows to other 
individuals (babies, men, women) outside of this group. The degree 
of unity of a group goes, by no means, hand in hand with the degree 
of similarity of its members. It is typical of well-organized groups of 
high degree of unity to include a variety of members which are dif- 


3 The term "social class" is used generally to designate both an interdependent group 
and a number of persons who show similar properties. 
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ferent and have different functions within the whole. Not similarity, 
but a certain interdependence of members constitutes a group. 

One should realize that even a definition of group-membership 
by equality of goal or equality of an enemy is still a definition by 
similarity. The same holds for the definition of a group by the feel- 
ing of loyalty or of belongingness of their members. However, such 
an equality, as well as the equality of goal or of enemy, constitutes 
sometimes, also, a certain interdependence of the persons who show 
these similarities. Therefore, if one wishes to use the feeling of be- 
longing as the criterion of a group, one can do so, if one points to the 
interdependence established by this feeling. However, one should 
realize that loyalty or feeling of belongingness is only one of a variety 
of possible types of interdependence which may constitute a group 
(others are, e.g., economic dependence, love, living together in a 
certain area). The kind of interdependence of the members (i.e., 
what holds the group together) is equally as important a character- 
istic of a group as the degree of their interdependence and the group 

' structure. 

Stressing similarity or dissimilarity, rather than interdependence, 
is typical for the descriptive “classificatory” epoch, which can be 
observed in a relatively early stage of development in practically 
every science (19). It governs also, to a large degree, the everyday 
thinking concerning groups. The discrepancy between what people 
“should do, if they would be guided by their real interest," and what 
they actually do is frequently caused by the fact that a person feels 
himself belonging to those to whom he is similar or to whom he 
wishes to be similar. On the other hand, his ‘“‘real interest" would 
demand that he should feel belonging to those upon whom his de- 
pendence is greatest. Thus, the behavior of persons belonging to 
underprivileged groups can hardly be understood without realizing 
that the membership in such a group is determined by actual inter- 
dependence but that many underprivileged persons feel themselves 
(and often are) more similar to people outside that group (17). 

In relation to the problem of group-belongingness, as well as to 
any other social problem, one must become sensitive to the difference 
between concepts based on interdependence (including similarity of 
interdependence) and those based on similarity without interde- 
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pendence. J am persuaded that in the further development of 
sociology and social psychology the former will more and more per- 
vade and guide. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This cursory examination of the problem of adolescence and the 
definition of “social group" is meant to illustrate the following 
general points concerning the field-theoretical approach: 

a) It is possible to link in a definite manner a variety of facts of 
individual and social psychology which, from a classificatory point — 
of view, seem to have very little in common (such as the process of 
learning and orientation, time perspective, planning, problems of 
individual maturation, conflicts and tension, group-belongingness 
and the marginal man, and bodily changes). 

b) This can be accomplished by the use of constructs which 
characterize objects and events in terms of interdependence rather 
than of phenotypical similarity or dissimilarity. It may seem that : 
emphasizing interdependence will make the problem of classifica- 
tion even more difficult because, generally, it is more difficult to 
describe a fact in terms of its effect on others and its being affected 
by others (its conditional-genetic properties) than in terms of its ap- 
pearance (phenotypical properties). However, as soon as one grasps 
the idea, it becomes evident that if one characterizes an object or 
event by the way it affects the situation, every type of fact is placed 
on the same level and becomes interrelated to any other fact which 
affects the situation. The problem of whether or not one is permitted 
to combine, e.g., concepts of values with those of bodily weight, 
vanishes when confronted with the simple truth that both facts in- 
fluence the same situation. 

The transition to constructs which express interdependence 
includes: 

c) The systematization of facts by “classification” should gradu- 
ally be replaced by an order based on “construction,” “derivation,” 
and “axiomatization” of laws (21). 

d) It is possible to take into account "general" trends, as well as 
more “specific” ones in various degrees of specificity (for instance, to 
link the general factor of locomotion from one region to another to 
the more specific one of locomotion to an unknown region, or to a 
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locomotion from one social group to another, and finally to the state 
of the marginal man “between” two groups). Instead of picking out 
isolated facts, and later on trying to “synthesize” them, the total 
situation is taken into account and is represented from the be- 
ginning. The field-theoretical approach, therefore, means a method 
of "gradual approximation" by way of a stepwise increasing specifi- 
city. Picking out isolated facts within a situation may lead easily 
to a picture which is entirely distorted. A field-theoretical represen- 
tation, on the other hand, can and should be essentially correct at 
any degree of perfection. l 

e) Whether or not a certain type of behavior occurs depends not 
on the presence or absence of one fact or of a number of facts as 
viewed in isolation but upon the constellation (structure and forces) 
of the specific field as a whole. The “meaning” of the single fact 
depends upon its position in the field; or, to say the same in more 
dynamical terms, the different parts of a field are mutually inter- 
dependent. This is of fundamental importance in social psychology. 
It goes a good way in explaining, e.g., the effect of rural and urban 
surroundings (1, 13, 24), of nursery schools and orphanages (5, 25, 
26), on the development of intelligence, or, more generally, the effect 
of the state of the environment (its degree of differentiation, ten- 
sion, etc.) on the state of the person, because person and environ- 
ment are both parts of one dynamical field. 

f) The properties of a field as a whole, such as its degree of dif- 
ferentiation, its fluidity, and its atmosphere, should be emphasized 
sufficiently. 

g) The representation of sociopsychological facts by dynamic 
constructs permits derivation of the conditions which influence 
behavior in one direction or the other and of the conditions under 
which “exceptions” should be expected. It covers the usual case as 
well as the exceptional one. 

h) If the views of the field-theoretical approach are correct, there 
is a good prospect of approaching experimentally a great number of 
problems which previously seemed out of reach: if the pattern of 
the total field is generally more important than, for instance, size, it 
becomes possible to study fundamental social constellations experi- 
mentally by “transposing” them into an appropriate group-size. 
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(Gestalt psychology understands by “transposition” a change which 
leaves the essential structural characteristics unaltered [6].) If the 
experimenter is able to create such a transposition, he does not need 
to be afraid of creating "artificial" "unlifelike" situations. (Ex- 
periments become artificial if merely one or another factor is real- 
ized, but not the essential pattern.) 

Finally, I should like to stress certain methodological points, 
which seem to me of particular importance, one concerning the con- 
ceptual tools of social psychology and sociology, another concerning 
their research program, a third concerning their technique of fact- 
finding. 

i) It is true that all constructs in psychology and sociology should 
be operational (2); i.e., it should be possible to co-ordinate to each 
of them observable facts or procedures. However, it is equally im- 
portant that the conceptual properties of the constructs, i.e., their 
logical-mathematical interrelations, be well determined. The latter 
necessity, I think, has been relatively more neglected in psychology. 

One of the most important among these conceptual problems is 
finding a geometry which is able to represent the psychological or 
social field adequately. 

Psychology has to deal with a multitude of co-existing facts which 
are interrelated and have a relative position to each other; in mathe- 
matical terms, it has to deal with a “space.” Mathematics knows a 
variety of different types of spaces. It is an empirical question as to 
what kind of geometry is best suited to represent the dynamical 
interdependence of that realm of facts which is treated in a particular 
science. Since Einstein it has been known that Euclidean geometry, 
which previously was the only geometry applied in physics, is not 
best fitted for representing the empirical physical space. For 
psychology, a recently developed nonquantitative geometry, called 
“topology,” can be used satisfactorily in dealing with problems of 
structure and position in a psychological field (18). This space per- 
mits representation of the position inside or outside of a certain 
region, the relation between parts and whole, and a great number of 
structural characteristics. All of this is done in a mathematically 
exact way but does not presuppose the quantitative determination 
of size, which is generally not possible in a psychological field. The 
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topological space is too “general” for representing those dynamical 
psychological problems which include the concept of direction, dis- 
tance, or force. They can be treated with a somewhat more specific 
- geometry, which I have called “hodological space" (16). This space 
permits us to speak in a mathematically precise manner of equality 
and differences of direction, and of changes in distance, without pre- 
supposing the “measuring” of angles, directions, and distances, 
which is usually not possible in a sociopsychological field. 

It is, I suppose, beyond question that sociology, too, deals with a 
"multitude of co-existent interdependent facts"—in other words, 
with the "empirical space."^ The sociologists and psychologists 
should recognize what has been long known, that the empirical space 
is nothing other than a multitude of facts existing at a given time 
and showing certain types of interdependence. Indeed, sociology has 
for a long time used a great number of spatial concepts (such as 
social approach, change in direction of action, etc.). The popular 
prejudice that the physical space is the only empirical space has 
made sociologists regard their spatial concepts as merely an analogy. 
Better insight into the meaning of space in mathematics and physics 
should readily lead to the understanding that the social field is 
actually an empirical space, which is as “real” as a physical one. 

Euclidean space generally is not suited for adequately represent- 
ing the structure of a social field—for instance, the relative position 
of groups, or a social locomotion. For example, in a social field what 
is meant by a straight line or an angle of 20° cannot be determined 
(atleast not at present). However, the topological and the hodologi- 
cal space are, as far as I can see, applicable within sociology proper 
as well as in social psychology. For, in sociology, as in psychology, 
one is frequently able to determine relations of parts and whole and 
changes in distance or direction without being able to determine 
quantitative relations of size, distance, or angle. In addition, these 
geometries seem to be particularly suitable for representing the pe- 
culiar combination of "cognitive" and “dynamic” factors, which is 
characteristic of psychological and social fields, as well as a number 

5 This does not mean that every sociological term which sounds geometrical is really 


a geometrical concept. The term “social distance," for instance, is prcbably not a 
geometrical concept (20). 
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of other fundamental properties of the sociopsychological dynamic 
(16). 

The use of the same kind of geometry in psychology and sociology 
would not imply that they are one and the same science. The ques- 
tion of the “unity” of both sciences could remain open. However, 
the task of social psychology would, of course, be greatly facilitated 
by such a similarity of conceptual tools. 

Independent of the solution of this problem, sociology, as well as 
psychology, will have to decide what kind of geometry it is going to 
apply in representing the spatial characteristics of its field. Before 
this question is answered, neither sociology nor psychology can hope 
to produce scientific derivations more solid than the "statistical 
rules" based on a co-ordination of facts treated more or less without 
regard to their particular position in specific fields. 

j) Both psychology and sociology contain “historical” and ahis- 
torical (systematical") problenis closely interwoven. Differently 
from psychology, sociology has been fighting repeatedly against too 
great an emphasis on the historical aspect of its problems almost 
from the beginning. The transition to dynamic constructs makes it 
necessary to see this problem as clearly as possible. It cannot be the 
task of sociology or psychology to eliminate the historical side of 
their problems. On the contrary, a field-theoretical approach can- 
not avoid taking into account the historical character of every fact 
and its specific historical setting. 

Nevertheless, it should be recognized that systematic problems of 
interdependence are different from historical problems of origin. 
The question concerning the “nature” and conditions of a social 
process—in other words, concerning “‘cause and effect"—is a syste- 
matic one both in psychclogy and sociology. The first and main task 
of a field-theoretical approach can be characterized as the determi- 
nation of “what situations are empirically possible and which 
situations are not"; this is identical with the task of finding laws. 
For instance, does a dictatorship necessarily suppress discussion? 
Does it need scapegoats? What forms of dictatorships or of de- 
mocracies are possible, and how do they affect group structure, the 
style of living, the ideology, and individual behavior? Questions of 
such a systematic type of causation will have to be answered experi- 
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' mentally before the dynamic aspect of “historical” problems of 
origin can be treated satisfactorily. 

k) Finally, a point concerning fact-finding should be stressed 
which is technical in nature but nevertheless important for a field- 
theoretical approach. It applies to experimental as well as to other 
investigations. 

It has already been emphasized that the validity of sociopsycho- 
logical experiments should be judged not by the properties of iso- 
lated events or single individuals within the field but mainly by 
whether or not the properties of the social group or the social situa- 
tion as a whole are adequately represented. This implies that one 
of the foremost tasks of fact-finding and observaticn in social 
psychology is to supply reliable data about those properties of the 
field as a whole. 
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whole (e.g., for its organization and atmosphere) if they do not im- : 
mediately reflect strongly in the individual's behavior. 

At best, the data about group properties gathered in this fashion 
on the basis of individual biographies are "indirectly reconstructed." 
They cannot claim to have the strength of direct observations. 
However, such direct observations about properties of the group asa 
whole are possible. Frequently they can be carried through as easily 
and as accurately as an observation on single individuals. In our 
example, for instance, it is possible to assign one of the five observers 
to direct observations of the subgrouping occurring in the group, 
another one to recording the kind and character of interactions. I 
am persuaded that, as a rule, for the study of sociopsychological 
problems such a procedure is bound to be more fruitful and more re- 
liable than the assignment of one observer to each individual of the 
group. 

Of course, given the social data, specific observation of individual 
“biographies” may prove very valuable. I do not doubt, however, 
that even for the understanding of the character and the behavior of 
an individual the first type of observation will generally be more 
significant than a record of the individual without the data about his 
social background. Because the observation of the group will pro- 
vide more and better material for the characterization of the position 
and the role of this individual within the group, they will determine, 
therefore, the meaning of his action more accurately than what could 
be achieved by observing him more or less as a separated entity.’ 
It would be not at all surprising to me if such a sociological procedure 
would become a key technique even for problems of individual 
psychopathology. 

The article by Ronald Lippitt, dealing with experiments on auto- 
cratic and democratic group life, will give a more concrete illustra- 
tion of how field-theoretical concepts and techniques might be 
handled in actual research. 


5 The stressing of the field-theoretical approach in regard to the technique of fact- 
finding in social psychology does not, of course, exclude the possibility that under cer- 
tain conditions the behavior of an individual can be treated as a symptom for certain 
properties of the group. 
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RULE AND CUSTOM AS INDIVIDUAL VARIATIONS 
OF BEHAVIOR DISTRIBUTED UPON A 
CONTINUUM OF CONFORMITY 


FLOYD H. ALLPORT 


ABSTRACT 


Since conformity is a fact of central importance for sociology and the other social 
sciences, a knowledge of the facts of conformity phenomena is essential. Such societal 
concepts as folkways, mores, and fashions are vague and obscure and lead to confusion 
and inaccuracy. Specific questions essential to clear understanding of conformity are 
whether uniformity and conformity exist in the behavior of individuals under observa- 
tion, in what respect people conform, to what degree, what proportion of the individuals 
conform, the nature of “conformity-producing agents,” etc. The J-curve hypothesis 
of conformity rests upon the following conceptual basis. Instead of regarding con- 
formity in the dichotomous “all-or-none” manner, the approach here suggested is one 
more consistent with general scientific procedure, namely, to measure degrees of con- 
formity on a continuum. In this context continua are classified under two types, empiri- 
cal and nonempirical, and the latter is subdivided into a personality continuum and a 
telic continuum (measuring purpose fulfilment). A “field of conformity" is defined when 
there is a generally accepted, though not necessarily explicitly stated, rule and purpose 
in the situation, and when 5o per cent or more of the population fall upon the first step 
of a telic (conformity) continuum whose variable is degrees of fulfilment of this rule and 
purpose. The two major formulations of the J-curve hypothesis are: (1) the distribu- 
tion of degrees of conformity upon their appropriate continuum is in the form of a curve 
of positive acceleration toward the mode and b) in any conformity field the distribution 
of measurable variations of the behavior upon a relevant empirical, or nontelic, continu- 
um is in the form of a steep unimodal, double J-curve, in which the mode is likely to be 
off center and the slopes are likely to be asymmetrical. 


I. THE NEED OF A SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF CONFORMITY 


Conformity is a fact of central importance for sociology and the 
other social sciences. It is not the only fact of importance, for social 
organization, conflict, and interaction involve reciprocities of be- 
havior as well as likenesses. Nevertheless, without large-scale simi- 
larities of thinking and acting, clustering around accepted modes of vi 
performance, social organization itself would be impossible. From 
the standpoint, therefore, both of theory and of practice, a knowl- 
edge of the facts of conformity phenomena becomes one of the first 
essentials of social science. 

When we turn to the literature of this subject, however, we are 
impressed by the vagueness and obscurity of working concepts and 
by the lack of logical methods and precise techniques. There have 
come to the writers’ attention no systematic empirical investigations 
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of this important problem. The prevailing approach to conformity is 
limited almost entirely to such societal concepts as folkways, cus- 
toms, mores, fashions, conventions, traditions, and institutions. 
Customs have been defined as “group habits” created by “group 
action.’’* Custom in general has been defined as “the totality of be- 
havior patterns which are carried by tradition and lodged in the 
group, as contrasted with the more random personal activities of the 
individual." At times the terminology used refers to common as- 
pects of the behavior of individuals rather than to groups; but, even 
when this occurs, the usege is not carefully scrutinized, so that it is 
likely to be incomplete, confused, or inaccurate. Folkways and cus- 
toms have frequently been defined as “uniform” or “common ways 
of behaving."* It has been said by a recent authority that the wear- 
ing of “slacks” and a sport jacket at the opera would be to disregard 
an American folkway.* By this token to wear sober civilian clothes 
or evening dress would be considered as conforming to oux folkways. 
But, if we understand the term “way” in any exact sense, the wear- 
ing of sober or evening clothes, in contradistinction to slacks, is not a 
different kind of “way” at all. Itis the same “way,” for the “wearing 
of," or “moving about in,” clothes at the opera would be about the 
same behavior whether in evening dress or in slacks. It is not the 
behavior but the clothes which are different. The case is similar with 
concepts derived from notion of folkways. In the election of rep- 
resentatives to Congress in the United States, the election only of 
persons from the district in which they reside might be called an 
American siateway, and this might be contrasted with the British 
stateway of electing also representatives from other places of resi- 
dence. This is not, however, a difference in “ways” at all, for the 
voter performs the same kind of behavior (scratching a ballot) in 
either case. There are, of course, underlying differences of political 
attitude and ideology, but such uniformities of the people in the 
given country should then be studied in ideological categories, not in 


1 CÉ. R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago, 
1921), P. 799. 

2 Edward Sapir, “Custom,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 

3 C£. Daniel Katz and R. L. Schanck, Social Psychology (New York, 1938), p. 15. 

4 R. T. la Piere and P. R. Farnsworth, Social Psychology (New York, 1936), p. 59. 
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their ways of overtly behaving or in alleged superindividual “ways” 
of their "state." 

The same obscurity is illustrated by the term “mores.” One large 
division, at least, of the mores is concerned with strongly enforced 
prohibitions against disapproved acts. When you conform to the 
mores, in this sense, you do not do anything at all; or you may do any 
one of so great a number of things that the term has no positive 
meaning. To marry one’s sister is a breach of the mores, but you 
may marry any one of thousands of other persons, or no one at all, 
and not violate the mores. When you break the mores (as prohibi- 
tions), you do not fail to carry out an act expected of you; you do an 
act which is not expected of you. The act which gives definition or 
meaning to the mores is, therefore, the act which negates them. The 
mores, in this sense, are not ways in which you may act but only 
ways in which you may not act. In other words, they are not ways 
atall. The only alternative to this conclusion is to consider them not 
as the behavior of the individual in question but as the disapproving 
attitudes and behavior of others who would prohibit him from doing 
something. But here again lies confusion. Are we to regard human 
acts both as the behaviors of punishing breaches of the mores and ^ 
also as the mores themselves? If so, then the punishment is the law, 
and the law the punishment; and the whole structure of societal 
norms collapses, as perhaps, in a realistic approach, it should. Pun- 
ishment, then, is a measure exercised by some individuals for the 
purpose of restraining others from behaving in a manner defined by 
the former as undesirable. Once we get into the problem, a direct, 
explicit statement of this sort is indeed better as a working concep- 
tion for the study of conformity than are societal terms such as 
“custom,” “mores,” “law,” and "institution"—terms whose mean- 
ing evaporates when employed with reference to actual observa- 
tions. 

Such terms, moreover, if not used with great caution, lead to 
inaccuracy as well as to confusion. Sumner says that folkways are 
uniform, universal (in the group), variable, and imperative ways of 
meeting human needs.5 In Sumner and Keller's The Science of So- 


5 W. G. Sumner, Folkways (Boston, 1906), pp. 2-8. 
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woman on the street is a folkway. In a recent investigation the 
writers have found evidence that the practice of the removal of the 
hat in men’s greeting of women is neither uniform, universal, in- 
variable, nor imperative. The hat was “removed,” in fact, in only 26 
per cent of a fairly good sample of cases, and there were at least four 
other acts which were done with reference to the hat in this connec- 
tion, 18 per cent doing nothing whatever about the hat. “Removal” 
or even “tipping” of the hat, therefore, cannot be a folkway. Clear- 
ly, the term “folkway,” as applied to such phenomena must be given 
up, or else its definition must be altered so as to be more in accord- 
ance with the facts. Uniformity and variability are facts to be ascer- 
tained by investigation, not by definition from some preconceived 
category. The degree of universality also must be discovered not by 
naming an act a custom, and therefore reasoning that it is universal, 
but by observing an adequate sample of the population to see in how 
many cases it happens in the situation designated. 
Sumner also assumed that modes of adaptation which have been 
found universally useful and have become automatic and *uncon- 
scious” form a kind of collective or mass behavior with which the 
individuals of the society are compelled to conform. There is a fail- 
ure here to distinguish behavior which is universal because universal- 
ly useful and behavior which is not only useful but is accepted as the 
proper or expected form of response and therefore enforced by indi- 
viduals upon one another or by smaller numbers of individuals upon 
the mass. By the trick of creating a societal category of similar be- 
haviors we conceal the possibility of conformity-producing agents 
and the problem of their discovery and study. There results the 
purely gratuitous notion of a determinism by some assumed cultural 
force which acts upon the individual. This confusion is latent in the 
statement that “conventions are rules or standards of conduct or 
behavior prescribing what is to be done or not to be done by the 
members of a given group or community."" Does “prescribing” here 
mean that the rule itself or some force over and above the rule makes 


perd we read that the removal of the hat when a civilian meets a 


€W. G. Sumner and A. G. Keller, The Science of Society (New Haven, 1927-28), 
P- 33 
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individuals do or refrain from the acts they specify; or does it mean 
that human beings themselves do the enforcing, and the rules merely 
clarify and render specific that which is to be enforced? Certainly, 
before we adopt the former unverifiable hypothesis, we should do our 
best to explore the possibilities of the latter. The latter can be tested 
only through a technique which will enable us to break down the 
“custom,” “rule,” or “convention” into a multi-individual situation 
and to examine in numbers the behavior of the individuals involved. 

Not all writers, of course, use the familiar conformity terms in this 
loose and uncritical fashion. We are not pleading that they be given 
up but only that they be more critically defined and used with 
greater discrimination with reference both to facts and to scientific 
methods. The genuine use which they have, both for practical and 
for scientific purposes, will be later discussed. Our problem in the 
present paper is to develop methods by which more exact definitions 
of these terms can be formulated and to suggest techniques of ob- 
servation by which they may be supplemented for the essential work 
of empirical investigation. Without, therefore, denying the value of 
such terms as "custom" and “folkway,” our task is to turn to the 
actual situations to which they refer, so that we shall see them as 
large numbers of. people acting under known conditions of their 
human and nonhuman environment. We shall then set to work to 
observe what the individuals are doing when they are “conforming” 
to the "rule" or “custom” and to describe, count, and measure 
significant aspects of their behavior. 

The specific questions essential to a clear understanding of con- 
formity which might be investigated in such a study include the 


following: (1) Is there a similarity, or uniformity, of behavior of | "ud 
P4 


individuals in the field studied? If so, in what respect are their be- 
haviors similar—where does the uniformity lie? (2) Is there con- 
formity? What test can we apply to see whether the field of behavior 
should be called a conformity field? (3) If there is conformity, in 
what respect do people conform? Where does conformity lie? (4) 
Are there degrees of conformity or only a dichotomy of conformists 
and nonconformists? (5) How many and what proportion of the in- 
dividuals fully conform? (6) If the conformity may be a matter of 
degree, how many conform in part but not fully? (7) How many do 


J 
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not conform at all? (8) Are there common biological, psychological,L 7 
or “energy” tendencies which, as laws of human behavior, influence 
individuals toward or away from conformity, quite apart from con- 
formity-producing factors of a “social” sort? (9) Is it possible to dis- 
cover and estimate the part played in the conformity picture by 
“conformity-producing agents" (individuals, few or many in the 
entire population, who are interested and exert an influence in mak- 
ing individuals conform)? (10) What is the relation of the picture of 
conformity in the population to natural psychological differences of | 
individuals and to personality traits which migh might be expressed dif- 
ferently if conformity were absent or diminished? (11) What varia- 
tions of individual behavior and personality traits with respect to the 
dimension of conformity are possible within that range of individuals 
who may be said fully to conform? (12) What is the significance of 

_the aspect of behavior upon which individuals conform to the be- , 
bavior and purposes of these individuals as human beings? What,in ! 
other words, does conformity mean to those who conform; and is this 
an adequate account of their behavior, or are other explanations, / 
such, for example, as society or culture, necessary for complete 
understanding? 

Concerning these fundamental questions scarcely a shred of sys- 
tematic evidence exists. Barring some investigations of specific phe- 
nomena, mainly for practical purposes, practically no attempt has 
been made to answer them through scientific inquiry or even to raise 
them in theoretical discussions. Nor can these questions be an- 
swered, or clearly asked, through an approach in terms of “custom,” v 
‘folkways,”’ “mores,” and the other rubrics now in familiar use for 
describing conformity situations. Useful as these terms may be for 
other purposes, they fail utterly when used as tools of analysis for 
problems such as these. In the opinion of the present writers the 
answers to these questions lie through an investigation in terms not 
of the group or society as a whole but of individuals acting together 

| in a multi-individual situation. This paper is devoted to an attempt 
to develop a methodology and technique for such investigations and 
to indicate its merit through reference to its application in a study of 
a familiar situation to which the name of “rule” or “custom” might 
be applied. 
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1L. THE CONCEPTUAL BASIS OF CONFORMITY MEASUREMENT 
THE .J-CURVE HYPOTHESIS 


It will be necessary at the outset to clarify our point of view with 
respect to the phenomena of conformity. It is important to make a 
distinction between an administrative classification or “control” 
viewpoint, upon the one hand, and the disinterested scientific ap- ^^ 
proach, upon the other. If one takes the former, which is essentially 
the "societal," position, one is likely to think of customs and folk- 
ways not as finally graded variations of behavior but as a simple 
dichotomy. They are regarded as.all or none. Either there is a cusa 
tom of tipping the hat when men greet women acquaintances or 
there is no such custom A man either conforms to the custom or he 
does not} The custom is thought of as an undifferentiated, qualita- 
tive norm, operative in a certain cultural area, not as a range of indi- 
vidual behaviors. Such a point of view is justified from the stand- 
point of culture-trait classification or administrative control. Every 
judge or jury must decide whether certain behavior is a violation of 
the law or not. They must think in terms of dichotomies. For those ` 
who wish to impose conformity upon other people, or for socia] 
scientists who are interested in studying these methods of control, 
the dichotomous way of thinking is the natural one. Disinterested 
science, however, is found upon measurement rather than upon 
dichotomy. Its phenomena are not of the “all-or-none” type but are | 
matters of degree. Categorical definitions are used only as a starting- 
point to help select a phenomenon for study. In this way, for ex- 
ample, the familiar notion of custom as an all-or-none affair is useful 
merely to help us locate our problem. Once we start our task of 
observation, however, the measurement of degrees along a con- 
` tinuum will inevitably supersede the method of dichotomy. 

Let. us consider, for illustration, certain well-known “customs” 
from the societal, dichotomous standpoint arid later contrast them 
‘with the other approach. A sociologist is likely to say that for a par- 
ticular culture area there is a custom of turning out to the right in 
passing another person upon a highway. This is an all-or-none mat- 
ter: you either turn to the right or you do not. If you turn to the 
right, you are acting properly; if you turn to the left or go ud 
ahead, you are violating a custom, if not, indeed, a law. He might 
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also say that there is a custom of men removing the hat in the house. 
This again is a dichotomy. “Hat off" is conforming; “hat on,” n 
conforming. When a man is walking with a woman on the street, the 
custom is for him to allow her to walk on the inside. To compel her 
to walk on the outside is a violation of custom. In going through a 
door a man allows a woman to precede him, not to follow him, etc. 
Similarly with fashions and things used or worn. To wear clothes is 
to conform to custom; to go nude in public is a breach both of the 
mores and of the law. Where veils are in fashion, to wear a veil is 
fashionable and to be without one is unfashionable. To wear shoes 
for ordinary street dress is approved; to go without shoes is dis- 
approved. A short skirt at a certain time is a la mode; a long skirt 
will mark its wearer as out of date. 

Considered from the "pure" science standpoint these dichotomies, 
however useful for practical purposes, are misrepresentations of fact. 
There is no sharp line between “tipping the hat" and “not tipping 
the hat." There are a number of things of different sorts which men 
do with, or with reference to, the hat in greeting women; and it is an 
arbitrary matter where the line between “tipping” and “nontipping” 
is drawn. The wearing of clothes is also a question of degree. There 
are all stages between complete dress and complete undress; and 
both laws and customary standards state different stages, for dif- 
ferent times and places, as the dividing-line between conformity and 
nonconformity. Variations of veils are numerous, so also of foot- 
gear; and it might be difficult at times to tell whether the objects 
worn on the feet are shoes or not, or whether or not a veil is being 
worn. Even in the more crucial cases of turning to the right on a 
highway the simple dichotomy will not hold. Suppose that there is 
a one-way highway with occasional wider places for automobiles to 
turn out in passing. Here the rule would be for the one who, when 
approaching another, finds a turn-out place on his right to turn out in 
that direction; but for the other individual the conforming behavior 
would be to go straight ahead. One who takes the administrative 
viewpoint will be likely ta set up a new dichotomy to cover this 
situation. Following this procedure consistently, human interactions 
may be all broken up into an increasing number of dichotomies as 
the social order becomes more complex. For a descriptive, disinter- 
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ested scientist, however, the procedure would be different. He would 
say that, if you treat the behavior as on a continuum rather than by 
multiplying dichotomies, one rule and purpose will hold for all occa- 
sions; that is, provided you accurately state your continuum. In this 
instance he would say that the conformity requirement would be 
neither turning out to the right in passing in certain situations nor 
going straight ahead in others. He would say that within the limita- 
tions of safety and possibility there is one rule, namely, always giving 
way to the right. This rule and purpose would probably fit both 
drivers and all occasions. It also fits the two-lane highway better 
than the old dichotomous statement. The driver who turns out to 
the right in the usual two-lane highway, is not fully conforming to 
law or custom unless he turns out far enough to the right, in propor- 
tion to his ability, to allow the other car to pass safely and con- 
veniently. This clearly is not a matter of dichotomy but of degree, 
for it depends upon a ratio of spatial quantities in which there is al- 
ways some margin. If the driver turns out far enough for the other 
car to pass, but not conveniently, he is not fully conforming; but 
neither is he totally nonconforming. He is conforming in a lesser de- 
gree. Even the dichotomy of wearing or not wearing a hat in the 
house may be, on special occasions, a matter of degree. What, for 
example, are we going to do about skullcaps worn to prevent ex- 
posure to drafts, fancy hats worn at the table during parties, and the 
soldier who keeps on his cap while bearing side arms? Here, again, 
new dichotomies might be set up for control and standardization; 
but, if this is our only approach to the problem, the observed indi- 
vidual variations of behavior lose their full significance and the 
purpose of the “custom” itself is concealed. The dichotomous state- 
ment of conformity would here be merely an arbitrary statement, 
not a description. It is better from the descriptive standpoint to con- 
struct continua which would employ the true variable or meaning of 
the practice. All these cases of unusual hat-wearing would have their 
proper place upon the continuum and would be understood with 
reference to their conformity to the rule. Similarly, when dangers or 
annoyances are more frequent on the inside of the sidewalk than the 
outside, permitting the woman to take the outside would not be con- 
sidered an act of nonconformity if we discarded dichotomies and 
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found the right continuum variable upon which to allocate meaning- 
fully the man's behavior. And so with all the examples we have 
cited and many more. 

To sum up the matter, we may say that for purposes of scientific 
descriptive purposes the dichotomy should, wherever possible, be re- 
placed by the use of a continuum. Nothing is lost in this, for every 
case of true conformity will still fall upon the full conformity step of 
that continuum. And much will be gained, for we shall be able, on 
the other hand, to observe and record as distinct a large number of 
other behaviors which really are distinct, and which in a system of 
dichotomies would be concealed by being lumped all together either 
as conformity or as nonconformity. In this way the true and full 
significance of “custom” as a human practice will be seen, whereas it 
might otherwise be left to conjecture or actually misrepresented. 
Human behavior and traits, unlike administrative practices, cannot 
be reduced to dichotomies. Individual differences range widely over 
a continuum falling in a normal probability distribution. In order 
intelligently to relate a conformity situation to psychological reali- 
ties, we must therefore express conformity itself in terms of degree. 

Proceeding upon the assumption that continua and scales of meas- 
urement are useful tools for the measurement of uniformities in be- 
havior, an earlier study was conducted in which they were employed 
as methods. With their aid a hypothesis was formulated which was 
supported by the data then at hand, as well as by subsequent find- 
ings. This theory, which is known as the “J-curve hypothesis of 
conforming behavior,"? has advanced our knowledge of the use of 
continua for conformity studies and has given us a generalization 
concerning the nature of conformity which we shall employ as a 
methodological tool for the study of “custom situations." 

As a preliminary to understanding this hypothesis, the meaning of 
certain continua which have been employed must be explained. 
These we may call, in brief, the empirical, the personality, and the 
telic continua. The empirical continuum is one which is already 


3 Floyd H. Allport, “The J-Curve Hypothesis of Conforming Behavior,” Journal of 
Social Psychology, V (May, 1934), 141-83; see also M. C. Dickens and R. S. Solomon, 
“The J-Curve Hypothesis: Certain Aspects Clarified," Socéometry, I (January-April, 
1938), 277-91. 
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familiar in the measurement of physical quantities. Its units are in 
terms of such variables as time, space, weight, velocity, etc. We may 
cite as examples the velocity with which a motor car crosses a 
boulevard intersection, the extent to which automobiles cross over 
white lines marking prescribed traffic lanes, and the time of arrival 
of workers in a factory or of students in a classroom. Types of 
uniformity other than those of obedience to rules and laws may also 
be measured upon such a continuum: for example, the width of 
trousers or skirts, the length of time after receiving an invitation to a 
dinner at which the invitation is answered, the angle of the neck and 
head in bowing during a prayer, the position of the hand and arm 
saluting the flag, and the degree of energy put into a handshake. All 
these are examples of the application of empirical continua to meas- 
urable aspects of approved behavior. 

Valuable as such forms of measurement are, the study of behavior, 
however, would be seriously limited if we had no other variables 
upon which to measure it. It is important that we supplement these 
methods of measuring physical quantities with some way of stating 
degrees of qualities or meanings. The classic attitude-measurement 
studies of Professor L. L. Thurstone give us psychophysical methods 
which can be adapted to the construction of scales for this more 
subtle type of measurement. We have modified these methods, origi- 
nally desired to measure degree of affect, so as to employ them for 
constructing continua in terms of degrees of logical meaning, traits of 
personality, and extent of fulfilment of purpose. Continua of this 
general sort we shall call xonempirical. In using such a continuum, 
statements of acts of behavior are allocated upon it according to the 
degree which they manifest some trend or trait of personality or of 
the fulfilment of some purpose, with the same logic that we employ 
in the allocation of acts on an empirical continuum in terms of their 
variables of time or space. There are many types of nonempirical 
behavior continua. We shall be interested here, however, mainly in 
two types. These are (m) those measuring trends or traits of per- 
sonality and (b) those measuring purpose fulfilment. We shall refer 
to the former as a personality (or personality trait) continuum and to 
the latter as a telic continuum. 

To illustrate personality continua, let us return to the illustration 
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of the handshake. Instead of employing a physical continuum of 
energy, we now select some trait of personality upon which to 
measure instances of this act. Suppose we choose as our variable the 
degree of the trait ^warm-heartedness to cold-heartedness," or “‘af- 
fectionate to distant." By observing a considerable number of acts 
not in special aspects but as wholes, we may recognize different type 
variations or manners of shaking hands, such, for example, as the 
limp hand, the sudden hard grip, the extending of two fingers, etc. 
These types of handshake, as found among people in general, may be 
rated by the psychophysical technique so as to determine the degree 
of the trait of warm-heartedness or affection-giving which each 
expresses. A scale can thus be constructed upon this trait variable in 
which these and other type acts may serve as "landmarks" with 
known scale values. By reference to such a scale the instances of 
handshake in our manifold of observations can be measured as to 
their manifestation of the personality trait in question. Similarly, 
traits such as that from extreme caution to extreme boldness might 
be measured on a personalitv continuum in terms of the types of acts 
one might do on approaching an intersection (stopping, slowing 
down and looking, going on without speed change, etc.). Such meas- 
urements, of course, should be taken when there are no institutional 
controls, such as stop signs or traffic lights, which might hamper the 
free expression of personality characteristics. Again, we might con- 
struct a continuum of the trait "considerateness to inconsiderate- 
ness," the step values of wkich could be given in terms of types of 
acts which an individual might do in acknowledging hospitality he 
had received. Degree of piety might be shown on a scale in the man- 
ner in which one bowed or knelt at religious devotions. It is admitted 
that appearances are sometimes deceiving and that individuals 
might perform these acts for reasons other than the expressions of 
the traits indicated. Nevertheless, we are dealing here not with a 
thorough personality study of an individual but with a cross-section 
of the acts of many individuals. If enough act items are used, and if 
the continuum is constructed to represent degrees of the trait as 
manifested “on the average" by acts of this type, differences due to 
extraneous reasons will tend to cancel one another if a sufficiently 
large population is measured. Our scale will then be adequate for the 
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estimates of personality traits relevant to the conformity situations 
we are studying. 

We come now to the telic continuum. In the same way that an act 
can be allocated to a continuum through its physical properties, or 
through its expression of a trait, it can also be allocated with refer- 
ence to its fulfilment of a purpose. Here we turn our attention from 
physical units, or qualities inherent in the organism, to the general 
"satisfactoriness" or adequacy of the adjustment which is made 
through the act itself. Does it carry out what the individualis trying 
to do? If not fully, does it carry out that purpose in some degree? If 
so, in what degree? The left extreme of the telic continuum is gen- 
erally taken to indicate complete fulfilment of the purpose, while 
lesser degrees of fulfilment are represented in the steps to the right of 
that step. Telic continua may be subclassified as individual or so- 
cietal. In either case, of course, the purpose is that of individuals. 
In the former case, however, it is a purpose upon which the individ- 
ual is acting alone, or spontaneously, and without reference to the 
expectancies or like behavior of others; while in the latter it is a 
purpose or behavior similar to that which many others also are 
carrying out, and which is associated with the common acceptance 
of a norm or rule. Since the “societal-telic” type of continuum is 
that with which we shall here be chiefly concerned, we shall draw 
our illustrations from that type. To take an example, we may ask 
with reference to the motorist coming to an intersection at which a 
red traffic light is showing not what was his speed of driving or the 

` evidence he is showing of a trait of boldness or caution but the degree 
to which he is carrying out the rule and purpose implied in traffic 
laws. Is he behaving in such a way that, if his behavior were made 
universal, it would fully comply with the purpose of facilitating the 
safety and flow of traffic? If the motorist stops, he carries out fully 
the rule and the purpose. If he almost stops, but not quite, he is in 
some degree carrying out the rule and purpose though not so fully. 
If he slackens his speed only a little, he is still to some degree 
carrying out the rule and its purpose, though not so much as in the 
preceding instance. If he drives through without change of speed, he 
is not fulfilling the rule or purpose in any degree whatsoever. To take 
another example, the time of arrival of workers of a factory might be 
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recorded as units upon a purely empirical continuum of time. They 
might also be recorded, if the conditions were such as to reveal it, 
upon a continuum of the trait of promptness to dilatoriness. Or they 
might be plotted upon a telic continuum which would be in terms of 
the rule and purpose of the factory situation. On this latter con- 
tinuum all workers who came at or before the time set by the man- 
ager for the beginning of work would fall in upon first step of the 
continuum as being “on time." Those who came later than that 
moment would be grouped together, in convenient time classifica- 
tions, as exhibiting successive, recognizable degrees of “lateness.” 
The steps, though measurable by time, do not now mean time but 
degree of cornpliance with the factory rule and purpose. Or, again, it 
might be determined, though the task would be more difficult, what 
mode or modes of performance constitute the socially “approved” 
manner of shaking hands. A person performing this act (or acts) 
would fall upon the left-hand step of complete fulfilment. Acts of 
other types but still having some “handshaking meaning" would be 
placed, at known scale values, as steps to the right of this first step. 
Those who performed such acts would be carrying out the social 
expectation and purpose in lesser degree. Promptness and degrees of 
delay in answering the dinner invitation could likewise be scaled as 
steps of complete and partial carrying-out of the commonly expected 
performance in matters of this kind. 

The right-hand extreme of the telic continuum iodid be defined 
as carefully as the left. It represents the particular act, or range of , 
empirical measurements of those acts, which is the smallest degree of 
fulfilment of the rule or purpose that is still recognizable as some 
degree of fulfilment. The motorist who slows down only slightly is 
still on the telic continuum; but, if he fails to slow down at all, he is 
not. The worker who comes to the factory at the end of the forenoon 
may be said completely to disregard the rule and purpose of the 
opening hour. The continuum ends before that point of time. A let- 
ter answering an invitation which does not arrive before the occasion 
to which the individual was invited is not on the continuum. If it 
arrives on the day before, it might, according to circumstances, be 
considered as, for example, on the extreme right-hand step. The 
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limits of the telic continuum are therefore finite and much more 
definite than those of the other continua. 

It will be apparent that, of these various types of continua, the 
societal telic is pre-eminently the one upon which conformity should 
be measured. -By its very nature it defines the true variable upon 
which people may be said, in varying degrees, to conform. It affords 
us a precise definition of the full conformity position and permits us 
to treat variations of conformity in quantitative terms. It gives us a 
means of distinguishing between behavioral similarities which are 
simple uniformities and those which represent true conformity situa- 
tions. We shall refer to this type of continuum hereafter as the 
continuum of conformity. 

Although these three types of continua are distinct, they are, by 
the nature of the case, related. Not all empirical or personality con- 
tinua are likely to have a relationship to a particular telic continu- 
um; but certain variables which might be selected for such continua 
do bear a clear relationship to degree of fulfilment on the telic scale. 
For example, the empirical time of arrival of factory workers and 
degree of promptness as a trait are probably both related, according 
to some constant function, with "on-timeness" or degree of “ate- 
ness.” We should not, however, expect weight, stature, or the traits 
of neatness or sympathy to be so related. Nontelic (empirical or 
nonempirical) continua whose intervals bear a discoverable relation- 
ship to a telic continuum may be said to be relevant to that telic 
continuum and to possess relevant behavior variables. One of the 
objectives of conformity study is the discovery of behavior variables 
relevant to the telic continuum of conformity in a particular situa- - 
tion. 

Having clarified our definitions and our measuring devices, we are 
now ready to delimit the field of observation with which the J-curve 
hypothesis deals. Before attacking the problem of conformity dis- 
tributions, we must locate a conformity situation to study. And to 
do this we must know what we mean by conformity. When we con- 
sider all cases in which the behaviors of a large number of people are 
similar, we shall see that those instances fall into two groups: First, 
there is simple uniformity. This is the mere fact that people, by their 
very natures, act more or less alike in a given situation. For ex- 
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ample, nearly everyone turns up his coat collar when walking out- 
doors in a temperature of 20 degrees below zero. In addition to 
simple uniformity, however, there is another class of similar be- 
haviors. This class comprises the situations in which not only the 
behavior is similar but the particular form, degree, or quality of the 
behavior upon which the individuals agree is accepted explicitly or 
tacitly by them as the approved standard which they ought, and are 
generally expected, to obey. These are situations of true conformity. 
Conformity, in other words, is a situation of uniformity with the 
recognition of an accepted norm or rule as to the behavior involved. 
It is at this point that the sociological definitions are of aid. They 
enable us by preliminary observation, and through our own be- 
havior and introspection, to select times, occasions, and populations 
in which conformity situations may be reasonably expected to ap- 
pear. The “rule,” “folkway,” or “custom” of “so and so” is a con- 
venient, in fact an indispensable, concept with which to start.? 

The next step in the understanding of the J-curve hypothesis is 
to know what we mean by a “field of conformity." This definition, 
however, must be couched in terms more precise and capable of 
quantitative determination than "custom" and “folkway.” A con- 
formity field exists when there is a generally accepted, though not 
necessarily explicitly stated, rule and purpose in the situation, and 
when 50 per cent or more of the population fall upon the first step of 
a telic (conformity) continuum whose variable is degrees of fulfil- 
ment of this rule and purpose. An example would be the traffic situa- 
tion, where an observation of the cases shows that so per cent or 
more of motorists completely stop at the intersection when the 
signal light shows red. Another instance would be among factory 
workers where, on a telic continuum of “on time" and “degrees of 
lateness,” 50 per cent or more are on time. In these cases there is an 
accepted rule and purpose, and the majority of cases fall on the step 
of complete fulfilment. These cases fulfil the conditions of a “field of 
conformity," for purposes of the definition in terms of which the 
J-curve hypothesis is to be stated. 

3 Cf. Floyd H. Allport, Institutional Behavior (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1933), pp. 13-15. 


1? Tn the article previously cited the phrase “field of conforming behavior" was used 
instead of “conformity situation." This terminology is misleading and should be 
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With our definitions of the different continua and the field of con- 
formity in mind, we can now state the first part of the J-curve 
hypothesis. We quote from the article cited with some changes of 
wording to adapt the hypothesis to our present purposes. 

If, in any field of conformity (see definition given above) we apply a 
scale whose steps are variations of behavior which represent successive 
recognizable degrees of fulfilment of the “accepted common purpose,” 
ranging from the prescribed or “proper” act, which most completely 
fulfils the purpose (on the left) to that which gives it the least recognizable 
amount of fulfilment (upon the right), the following will occur: (a) more 
instances will fall upon the step at the extreme left than upon any other; 
(b) the successive steps from left io right will have a respectively di- 
minishing number of instances; and (c) the decline in the number of 
instances will decrease as we proceed by successive steps from left to 
right. 

To state the hypothesis in another form: Degrees of conformity in a 
conformity field are distributed upon their appropriate telic (or con- 
formity) continuum in decreasingly diminishing proportions as one 
proceeds from the fully conforming act or degree of attribute of the act 
toward the least conforming act or degree of attribute of the act. 

Or, more simply: The distribution of degrees of conformity upon 
their appropriate continuum is in the form of a curve of positive ac- 
celeration toward the mode. ` 

The form of this distribution is illustrated by actual data (from 
one out of many situations studied) plotted in a column diagram, 
with suggested curve, in Figure 1a.% We have called this form of 
distribution, for simplicity, the single J-curve (its shape being ap- 
proximately that of a reversed letter J). The conformity continuum 


changed. It suggests that there may be something inherently conforming in the nature 
of the behavior itself—that the primary, or one of the primary, motives is to conform. 
Many cases in the field may be those of individuals whose behavior is merely uniform 
with that of the others, with no feeling of conformity to a standard. In a large number 
of others who are aware of the standard, the motive is more probably desire to avoid the 
ill effects of not conforming than a desire for conformity per se. 

x These data were collected by Dr. Milton C. Dickens. A full account of Dr. 
Dickens! investigation and its results are included in an unpublished doctoral thesis 
entitled, ‘The Prediction of J-Curves of Positive Acceleration in Fields of Conforming 
Behavior," on file in the Syracuse University Library. 
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Fic. 10.—Distribution of 2,545 cases of time-clock-punching by ṣo workers (piece Were) at Onondaga 
Pottery Co. upon a telic, or conformity, continuum. (After Dickens.) 
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Fic. xb.—Distribution of data shown in Figure xa upon an empirical continuum (time) (data col- 
lected by Dickens). i— physiological inertia factor; = personality trait factor; «factory rule time for 
being at work; c.-5.a. —conformity-producing agent factor; ch=simple chance factor. 
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is based upon the variable “on-time”—“lateness.” The conformity 
distribution represents in its left-hand step the proportion of factory 
workers supposed to be at work at 7:25 A.M. who came on time 
during the period of the count, and in the successive steps to the right 
the proportions coming in successive half-hours of lateness. The 
mode has 78.6 per cent (well above so per cent) so that we have here 
a true conformity field. The proportions plotted on the remaining 
steps fulfil exactly the requirements of the J-curve hypothesis, 
namely, that the distribution should be in the single J-form of con- 
tinuous positive acceleration from the right extreme toward the 
mode. Such distributions have been found to occur in practically all 
situations so far investigated in which the conditions of the con- 
formity field are satisfied. The number of different kinds of con- 
formity situations thus far examined is perhaps not yet great enough 
for us to say that this hypothesis is a law. Nevertheless, its occur- 
rence is so regular that we have ventured to use it as a methodologi- 
cal tool for the defining and identification of conformity situations. — 
The logic of this procedure will be presently described. 

The continuum which we have used for the first part of the 
hypothesis is the telic or conformity continuum. The question now 
arises: What will be the shape of the distribution upon the nontelic, 
or in this case, the empirical, continuum? In other words, how were 
the cases distributed upon the original continuum of time (intervals 
of 1o minutes) in terms of which they were originally collected? The 
question may be stated: How will the individuals in a conformity 
field (i.e., where there is a rule, a purpose, and 5o per cent or more 
upon the mode of complete conformity) be distributed upon a 
relevant empirical continuum? This picture is presented in Figure 
1b. This figure must be regarded as basic and prior in the investiga- 
tion to Figure 1a, since the latter employs (merely by regrouping) 
the data originally gathered upon the former. The cases which fell 
on the conformity continuum (Fig. 1a) on the first step “on time," 
are shown on the empirical continuum (Fig. 15) as spread out, at the 
times they actually occurred, to the left of the point of the factory 
rule time for beginning work, that is, 7:25 a.m. (see dotted line x, 
Fig. 1b). They are ahead of the time of the factory rule; but they 
cannot be any more “on time,” that is, any more conforming to the 
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rule of the time to begin work, than those who fall exactly at 7:25. 
Hence they are all grouped together in the first step on the con- 
formity continuum. Incomplete conformity admits of degree, but 
there are no degrees of conformity within full conformity itself. It 
will be noted that the large mode in Figure rb falls on the interval 
6:30-6:40. Six-thirty is the time when the factory doors are opened. 
Though work is not expected to begin until 7:25, time can be gained 
by getting tools in readiness and work laid out ahead of time to 
begin promptly at that moment. Since the pay of the workers is on a 
piece-work basis, it is therefore economically important to them to 
get to the factory as early as possible, This is the explanation for the 
large mode at 6:30-6:4c, the time when the factory doors are 
unlocked. If observation were made not from the clock punchcards 
but by standing outside the doors before they open and noting the 
time of still earlier arrivals, some cases would probably be found to 
fall still farther to the left. These would somewhat lessen the pro- 
portion falling on the present mode and would probably decline 
rapidly in frequency as we go toward the left extreme of the time 
range.” We have suggested this probable left portion of the dis- 
tribution by the left descending limb of the heavy, dashed-line curve 
and by the dotted area it incloses. 

It will be noted that, if we overlook a local rise in the plotted 
distribution between 6:50 and 7:20, the curve of the data (sug- 
gested by the heavy dashed line of Fig. 15) resembles two asym- 
metrical J-curves of positive acceleration placed back to back. 
Since this general condition was found in most of the situátions 
studied, the second portion of the J-curve hypothesis is stated as 
follows: 

In amy conformity field the distribution of measurable variations of 
the behavior upon a relevant empirical, or nontelic, continuum is in the 
form of a steep? unimodal, double-J—curve (1.e., a curve having positive 

1? This interpretation is not based on conjecture alone but upon observations actually 


made by Dr. Dickens, and upon distributions found in other situations where there was 
not a barrier in the physical situation at the left of the mode. 


z As shown by subsequent investigation, the term “steep” should be here omitted. 
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acceleration of both slopes), in which the mode is likely to be off center 
and the slopes are likely to be asymmetrical.*4 

Experience since the J-curve hypothesis was first published has 
shown that, while the single-J portion of the theory stands as for- 
mulated, the hypothesis of the double-J distribution upon the non- 
telic continuum must be more carefully studied. Although it is ob- 
tained in many instances, it is believed that a better formulation in- 
volving more basic principles can bestated. For the present we must 
point out that differences in absolute and relative strength of the 
conformity-producing, biological, and inertia factors may alter the 
form of the distribution. The part played also by personality factors 
has not been adequately stated; and the forms which the distribu- 
tion would take if plotted upon a nontelic, personality trait con- 
tinuum, under varying strengths of the energic and conformity- 
producing factors, are still undescribed. 

We enter now upon a more speculative part of the hypothesis, but 
one which takes us into the heart of the conformity problem. This is 
the explanation of how the shape of the distribution on the empirical 
continuum results from various factors at work. We can best try to 
construct a picture of what happens if we begin with a theoretical 
distribution upon a personality continuum. Degrees of personality 
traits, as we have noted, have usually been found to be distributed in 
the form of the normal frequency probability curve. If, therefore, we 
take a trait relevant to punctuality, such as promptness to dilatori- 
ness, and if we borrow the empirical units of time of arrival as 
roughly expressing degrees of that trait, a hypothetical normal curve 
of the personality distribution of the factory population upon this 
time continuum can be drawn. To do this, we must assume that 
there are no disciplinary or economic factors making the workers 
come at any particular time. This hypothetical personality distribu- 
tion is shown by the faint dashed line (5) in Figure 1b. The mode 
would come somewhere around 7: 30-7: 40 A.M., and the two extremes 


14 The objection has been raised that the double-J~curve on empirical continua in 
conformity situations is merely a normal frequency curve the form of which has been 
concealed by the length of the intervals chosen, the combining of steps, or the manner 
or absence of smoothing. Unpublished data in hand prove that this contention is not 
valid. Logical considerations also render the objection untenable. 
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would trail out, roughly from 6:00-9:20, respectively. This curve, 
though purely hypothetical, may be taken as an approximate picture 
of what would happen if no influences other than personality dif- 
ferences determined the time of coming to work. 

Actually, however, the workers are subject to other Hinesi 
and these are common and uniform, rather than differentiating, in- 
fluences. Each of the workers is obliged to be at work at the set time 
or suffer loss of pay and perhaps of his position. More than this, the 
workers are influenced to be at the factory considerably earlier than 
this starting rule in order te get their work and materials ready so as 
to start without delay; for they receive their pay on the piece-work 
basis. The conformity-producing agents in the picture are the fac- 
tory officials who set and erforce these conditions. We may think of 
their influence (indicated in Fig. 15 by the arrow c.-5.a.) as pushing 
the mode of the distribution over to the left. They push it, in fact, 
to the point of the opening of the factory doors which is at 6:30. A 
skewed distribution results, and the mode becomes steeper. The 
mode, moreover, is pushed so far to the left that the negative ac- 
celeration, characteristic of normal curves as they near the mode, 
disappears, and positive acceleration, for the most part, takes its 
place. This accounts for the J-shaped character of the right half of 
the curve. 

Still other influences, however, must be taken into account. These 
are common influences which compete with that of the conformity 
producing agents. To get up early enough to arrive at work by this 
hour requires an expenditure of effort necessary to overcome possible 
drowsiness and the tendency to stay longer in bed. It requires the 
expenditure of the energy necessary to attend to dressing, eating, 
and household duties quickly, and to take a streetcar on time or walk 
rapidly enough to arrive at the time set for beginning work. A law of 
all behavior is that an act will be done with the least expenditure of 
energy possible. We may therefore imagine a factor of biological or 
physiological inertia (arrow for 7 in Fig. rb). This influence acts in a 
direction opposite to that of the conformity-producing agents, tend- 
ing to push the mode toward the right, thereby steepening the curve 
on the left side, and producing on this side also the J-shaped form. 
The point'of equilibrium between these two influences establishes 
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the point of the mode and the double-J character of the curve is now 
accounted for. This theoretical double-J distribution upon the em- 
pirical continuum is indicated by the heavy dashed line in Figure r5. 
We must not forget, however, that personality differences, though 
skewed in their effects by these influences, are probably not ob- 
literated. Promptness and dilatoriness can be exhibited only with 
reference to some standard. If the time of starting to work were 
9:00 A.M., that point, other things being equal, would probably be- 
come the mode of the personality distribution, and promptness and 
dilatoriness would be judged accordingly. If the incentive given by 
the conformity-producing agents push the “effective” time for ar- 
rival at the factory up to 6:30 A.M., the mode will be at this point, 
and personality differences may be expected again to array them- 
selves on each side of the mode at this point. This shifting of the 
standard by which personality differences are revealed and meas- 
ured through changes in the situation we may call the principle of | 
institutional or cultural relativity. It will be noted, however, that the 
personality differences cannot remain in their “normal” distribution 
under these unusual conditions, for strong biasing factors enter to 
upset what is otherwise a probability distribution. The mode will be 
higher, the curve skewed, and its slopes steepened. The individual 
differences will not range out so far upon the left, for they are op- 
posed by the factor of inertia. Ten minutes difference in time is a 
more acid test of promptness at 6:20 in the morning than it is at 
9:00. On the right side of the curve also the personality differences 
will be ‘‘drawn in” by the strong incentive provided by the conform- 
ity-producing agents. Ten minutes of delay is likely to be more 
strongly avoided, and therefore less of an indicator of an indi- 
vidual’s "natural" degree of procrastination, when it means the loss 
of pay than when there is no such stake involved. For these reasons 
the distribution as a whole becomes narrowed and positively ac- 
celerated upon both sides. Personality differences, however, though 
distorted in this way, are probably still present and are active in 
determining the outwardly sloping limbs of the curve. Those who 
lie near the mode anyway will be drawn into it by the conformity- 
producing factors. Those lying farther out will not be drawn into the 
mode but will form the "'trailing-out" proportions of the double J. 


Ri 
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concept of custom, folkways, and other conformity terms have been 
applied. 

The asymmetrical, skewed, and highly modal character of con- 
formity distributions cannot be adequately described as a meas- 
urable departure of the normal frequency curve. It must be regarded 
in its own right. It does not indicate something wrong or abnormal 
about data which would otherwise be normally distributed. It rep- 
resents the nature of the conformity pattern itself. This fact re- 
quires a reversal of some of our habits of statistical thinking in which 
we have based all our indices upon the normal probability curve. 
New criteria of distribution shape rather than central tendency are 
now required. The science of conformity is not the science of normal 
probability but of teleonomic or **voluntaristic" factors, which are 
the very antithesis of probability. It is not the science of the mean 
and standard deviation but of the position and steepness of the 
mode, the asymmetry of the distribution, and the shape of the curve. 

Through the use of the continua and scales described above, as 
well as through the distribution of the observed data upon them, it 
is hoped that we shall be able to show whether conformity exists, in 
what way individuals are conforming, how much they conform, what 
individual variations of conformity exist, who are the individuals 
who wish the mass of people to conform, what conformity means to 
them, what influence they have, and, finally, what conformity means 
to the people who practice it, that is, what they are trying to do 
through this behavior in terms of their own self-expression, adjust- 
ments, and relationships." 


Syracuse UNIVERSITY 


16 This article as originally submitted contained an application of the method here 
described in the form of an investigation conducted by Dr. Richard Solomon upon the 
lengths of conversations in church, library reading-room, and fraternity living-room. 
Through the data presented, the continua used, and the distributions obtained in this 
study, it was shown in detail how the foregoing questions regarding conformity situa- 
tions could be answered. Considerations of space, however, compelled the editors to 
omit this part of the article. The omitted portion, presented as a method and illustra- 
tion of the study of social conformity, will appear under joint authorship with Dr. Solo- 
mon in’ the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology for October, 1939. 


SOCIAL CONFLICT AND PSYCHIC CONFLICT: 
THOMAS M. FRENCH 


ABSTRACT . 

Psychic conflict and social conflict may profitably be regarded as analogous phe- 
nomena. Moreover, most social conflicts usually involve large numbers of individuals 
in psychic conflicts, either overt or latent. Out of these emotional conflicts arise mass 
delusions and mass phobias analogous to those encountered by the psychiatrist in indi- 
vidual patients. The therapeutic effect of insight upon individual neuroses suggests an 
; analogous possibility of favorably influencing “social neuroses” by free public dis- 
cussion. 

Psychoanalysis has shown that the neuroses and many other men- 
tal disorders have their origin in psychic conflict, in conflicting mo- 
tives within one and the same individual. In the study of social 
phenomena, similarly, considerable use has been made of the con- 
cept of social conflict, of conflicting interests, of conflicting motives 
within the social body. We often think of such social conflicts as 
conflicts between different individuals. The Marxian school tends 
to speak in rather simple terms of a class struggle, of a struggle be- 
tween capitalist and proletariat classes, between those who own the 
tools of production and others without property whose interests de- 
mand the curbing of the unrestricted power of property-owners. 
Such a concept of a sharp division of society into conflicting classes 
may indeed be a useful one for the understanding of certain phe- 
nomena and in some cases may be a rough but essentially correct 
description of the facts. 

But there are also these who insist that there is no fundamental 
conflict of interest within the social body. Such insistence upon the 
identity of interest of all groups within the community is perhaps 
more often used as a political slogan than advanced as a reasoned 
scientific conclusion, but the so-called “national governments” and 
totalitarian states have made us very familiar with the notion that 
there must be complete unanimity within the state. 

In a more subtle form the same idea enters as an implicit assump- 
tion in most political discussions. We proceed in our political dis- 

t Read before the Chicago Society for Personality Study as a part of a symposium 
on “Psychoanalysis and Sociology,” February 22, 1939. 
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cussions as though there were no question of reconciling divergent 
needs and interests, as though we were in fact all agreed upon the 
goal of our deliberations and merely debating upon the best means 
to further this common goal. 

There are also views intermediate between these two extremes. 
Very often, indeed, there are divergences of interest between diff- 
erent classes in the community, but the borderlines between these 
classes may be anything but sharply defined. In the conflict be- 
tween property-owning and propertyless classes there are very large 
numbers of individuals whose interests do not lie exclusively with 
either of these two groups. There are many people who have enough 
possessions to make them feel threatened by any attack upon the 
rights of property but who age yet not secure enough in their prop- 
erty rights to be indifferent to encroachment upon the rights of 
propertyless individuals. There are also many whose economic stat- 
us would place them in the proletarian class but who, due to other 
psychological motives, tend rather to identify with the capitalists. 
Communist writers complain that the so-called white-collar workers 
utterly ignore their own real interests by identifying themselves with 
the capitalist interests of their employers. 

In psychoanalysis we distinguish between conscious and uncon- 
scious attitudes. Logically we should expect such individuals to be 
in conflict. Alongside of their conscious identification with property- 
owners and employers one might expect to find more or less envy 
of the more privileged classes and a less conscious identification 
with the underprivileged groups in their resentment and fear of en- 
croachments upon the security and rights of the classes who have 
no property to protect them. Is there any evidence to confirm this 
deduction? Is there any evidence to suggest that social conflicts 
between classes involve many individuals, at least unconsciously, 
in conflicts between conflicting class loyalties? 

Certain communities are today striving most desperately to deny 
the possibility of any fundamental divergence of class interest and , 
to devote themselves with utmost loyalty to the ideal of absolute j 
national harmony. It is precisely in these communities that we find 
in its most extreme form the problem of antagonism to minority 
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groups and a widespread belief that some large group of people are 
plotting to overthrow this supposedly harmonious and unanimous 
regime. We need not deny that there is an element of truth in this 
belief. There are indeed individuals in all these communities who 
are actually plotting revolution. The point of interest, however, is 
the fact that whole classes of individuals who have little or nothing 
to do with these revolutionary activities are nevertheless suspected 
of them. How is this fact to be explained? 

At this point we are tempted to draw upon psychiatric and psy- 
choanalytic experience. Every psychiatrist has encountered numer- 
ous individuals who, quite without objective grounds for their be- 
liefs, are nevertheless firmly convinced that they. are the object of 
systematic persecution by some widepsread and malicious organiza- 
tion. Psychoanalysis has shown that such delusions of persecution 
are based quite regularly upon the mechanism of projection. One 
attributes to others motives against which one is struggling in one’s 
self. A husband who is struggling against temptations to be unfaith- 
ful to his wife refuses to recognize the existence of such motives in 
himself but becomes convinced that his wife is unfaithful to him. 

It would seem almost certain that in the mass delusions of today 
we are seeing the manifestations of a similar mechanism of projec- 
tion, If this interpretation is correct, then we have a most impres- 
sive confirmation of our hypothesis that class conflicts within the 
social body actually involve large numbers of individuals in personal 
emotional conflicts. In a state where absolute unanimity and devo- 
tion to the commonweal is demanded of every individual one can- 
not acknowledge even to one’s self that one resents intensely this 
complete submergence of one’s own individual needs to the needs of 
the state; but the resentment is there, nevertheless, and this fact 
receives projected recognition in the mass delusion that some other 
vaguely defined group of people are plotting incessantly to destroy 
the harmony and social solidarity for which all the rest of the com- 
munity are striving so loyally. 

In communities like our own we are not yet attempting to en- 
force such complete unanimity. In this country these mass delusions 
of persecution have not reached the same degree of intensity, but we 
all aware of milder manifestations of the same phenomenon. Here, 
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too, there are vague fears abroad of mysterious subversive elements 
in the community. We call them communists, “reds,” bolsheviks. 
Here too, of course, there has been a very small amount of objective 
justification for such fears. There are small groups who preach or 
who have preached revolution; but the brand of “communist” and 
the vague fears attached to it have been extended to apply to very 
considerable numbers of individuals who have not even the re- 
motest connection with any sort of a plot to overthrow the govern- 
ment. 

At first thought these fears do not seem at all difficult to explain. 
The liberal and radical victims of these suspicions will tell us that 
thereis an active and deliberate effort upon the part of certain groups 
in the community to discredit any protagonist of the rights of the 
less privileged classes. Here, as elsewhere in the world, we are be- 
coming more and more aware of the possibilities of widely influencing 
public opinion by means of propaganda; and the manufacture of 
propaganda—much of it deliberately misleading—has already be- 
come a major industry nearly everywhere in the world. 

However, the widespread efforts to spread propaganda do not yet 
adequately explain why it is so effective. As Zilboorg? has pointed 
out in a recent article, propaganda can only be effective if it appeals 
to some strong and widely distributed motive in the people who 
read or hear it. After all, there are liberal and even radical maga- 
zines and newspapers which are trying very energetically and ac- 
tively to combat the propaganda against the so-called “reds”; and 
every reader is at liberty to choose the kind of propaganda that 
suits him best. As a rule, however, those who are most susceptible 
to the vague fears of communist activities will not even read the 
protests of liberals and radicals against this sort of propaganda; and, 
if they do, their minds are likely to be so closed that it is almost the 
same is if they had not read them. It would seem that the propa- 
ganda against so-called “communists” is only augmenting fears that 
are already present in a latent form. 

Why do people have this vague fear of communists and why is 


2 Gregory Zilboorg, Propaganda from Within," Annals of Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences, CXCVIII (Philadelphia, July, 1938), 116-23. 
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this fear so indiscriminate as to include even the most mild-spoken 
advocates of the need for changes in our social order? 

A first answer to this question seems rather self-evident. Recent 
events have made us vividly aware of the fact that revolutions are 
nearly always accompanied by violent excesses on a large scale. 
- We have a horror, therefore, of all attempts at violent overthrow of 
existing regimes. There is a deep-seated tradition in this country 
that it is better to proceed slowly by legal means with the reform 
even of very serious abuses rather than to incur the dangers of social 
upheaval and indiscriminate violence. 

But the victims of this propaganda are for the most part not ad- 
vocates of lawless violence but rather individuals who are urging 
or actively engaged in the attempt to bring about changes by legal 
means. It is precisely such advocates of lawful change who are our 
best protection against revolution. If social discontent can find no 
legal outlet, then indeed we shall be in ever increasing danger of 
attempts to achieve by violence what cannot be achieved by legal 
means. How, then, can we account for the fact that just such ad- 
vocates of peaceful and legal changes in our institutions can be so 
easily grouped together with advocates of violent revolution and can 
become the indiscriminate object of a fear of revolutionary agitators? 

It is evident that it is not only revolutionary violence that we are 
_ afraid of. We seem also to be afraid even of the ideas propounded 

by those advocating peaceful social change. We react as though we 
felt that even the thought of changes in our institutions were some- 
how subversive—as if we felt that even the most sober and unemo- 
tional advocacy of a need for such changes involved a threat of 
violent revolution. 

But how can an idea be dangerous? Obviously only if it somehow 
appeals to us or—what is often the same thing—if we fear that it 
will appeal to someone else. An idea that arouses no reverberations 
in the minds of others cannot possibly be dangerous. Any idea that 

‘we fear must therefore be one that awakens in us some powerful 
emotional response. 

Let us turn again to analogies in psychoanalytic experience. We 
not infrequently encounter individuals who have a totally irrational 
fear of certain situations that other people find entirely harmless. 
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A woman will be afraid to go upon the street unless she is accom- 
panied by her mother or sister. A man will be thrown into a panic 
if a knife comes within his reach. Psychoanalysis has shown that the 
explanation of such fears is regularly based upon a fear of tempta- 
tion. The woman is afraid to go on the street without a chaperone 
because she is afraid of her indiscriminate sexual impulses. The 
man is afraid of a knife because the sight of the knife reminds him 
of his desire to kill somebody with it. 

It is legitimate to assume that our fear of subversive social ideas 
is based upon a similar mechanism. The advocate of social change 
is reminding us of problems that are not yet solved and that we 
are very reluctant even to think about. We do not like to be re- 
minded that millions of people are out of work, that millions more 
are inadequately housed and fed and in other respects in dire need. 
We like still less to be reminded that very few of us are so secure that 
an unfortunate turn of fate might not reduce us to a similar situa- 
tion of unemployment and want. It is distressing to realize that as 
society is now organized this sort of economic crisis recurs over and 
over at periodic intervals, that our methods of dealing with such 
crises are slipshod and ineffective, and that some of the reasons why 
they are ineffective are based upon the fact that we are afraid of 
interfering in any way with the rights of private property. We are 
unwilling to face the fact that any rational and fundamental solu- 
tion of these problems will inevitably demand of us sacrifices that 
we are very reluctant to make. Still less do we like to face the fact 
that, if these problems do not find adequate solution, there is al- 
ways danger that general popular discontent is likely to rise to a 
point where a violent revolution will occur. This whole complex of 
thoughts is distasteful to us, and one temporary solution is to try 
to push the whole problem from our minds just as the patients we 
described a moment ago try to avoid going on the street unchaper- 
oned or try to keep knives out of the reach of their hands. So long 
as we are successful in this we can have some peace, but the indi- 
viduals who stubbornly insist upon reminding us of these problems 
threaten our peace of mind. The problems that we are trying to 
avoid thinking about contain within them the danger of revolution. 
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Therefore, anyone who compels us to think about them is reacted 
to as though he were a revolutionary agitator. 

With the help of psychoanalysis, we have arrived at a dynamic 
explanation of our fear of social innovators. The motives just con- 
sidered concern exclusively the dynamics of the social situation, the 
state of organization of the community, and the like. Motives aris- 
ing out of childhood situations, that are of such predominant im- 
portance in the analysis of the individual—such motives seem here 
to be playing a much less significant role. This fact points to a 
methodological distinctior. of considerable significance for the appli- 
cation of psychoanalysis to sociological problems. In the analysis 
of the individual also we must always start by attempting to under- 
stand his reactions in terms of the patient’s real dynamic situation 
in the present, but these reactions to a present real situation regu- 
larly turn out to be founded upon reactions to earlier childhood 
situations. These childhood situations, however, differ greatly in 
each individual case. In mass reactions, on the other hand, these 
more variable features of the individual childhood situation tend 
to cancel one another out. Only the more universal and invariable 
aspects of the childhood situations of the group remain of signifi- 
cance. The momentary dynamic situation of the group as a whole 
becomes, therefore, of greater proportional significance. 

Can psychoanalysis give us any insight as to a rational therapy? 
The patient with a paranoid delusion, as we know, is usually very 
difficult to help. The prospects of therapy for the patient suffering 
from irrational fears is usually much better. What is the principle 
of our therapy? What we usually try to do is to encourage the pa- 
tient to talk about his difficulties, to help him to gain some under- 
standing of what is it that he is really afraid of, and finally to bring 
him to the point where he dares to face frankly and think freely 
about the impulses from which he has been fleeing in such a panic. 

Can we draw any hints irom this analogy that could help us find 
a rational therapy for our phobia against the advocates of social 
change? Our therapy for the individual is to encourage him to talk 
freely. The analogous therapy for our social problem would seem 
to be free public discussion. By encouraging the individual sufferer 
to talk freely we help him bring his conflicting impulses face to face. 
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His forbidden sexual or hostile impulses must be brought clearly into 
consciousness and contemplated face to face with the protests of his 
conscience against them. Only so is it possible for him to find a new 
way of trying to reconcile the two opposing forces within him. Simi- 
larly, it would seem that any fundamental solution of our social 


conflicts must be based upon a frank recognition of the fundamental ~- 


issues involved and of the conflicting motives between which we 
are torn in attempting to find a solution. 

In the treatment of an individual patient the solution found must 
take account of both of the opposing forces. No solution can be 
really stable that attempts to ignore either the instinctual demands 
or the claims of conscience. Cure of the neurosis depends upon the 
achievement of some sort of reconciliation between these opposing 
tendencies. In every case both instinctual demands and conscience 
must submit to some sort of modification. 

Similarly in the social sphere any social order that hopes to main- 
tain any real stability must find a way of reconciling the claims of 
those whose dire need makes imperative some change in the social 
order with the justifiable fears of more fortunate members of the 
community; for the fears of the latter are also well grounded, as too 
abrupt social change not only would destroy their own privileges 
but would also wipe away valuable institutions for which it might 
take decades or even centuries to find satisfactory substitutes. 

But how is it possible to find a way of reconciling interests that 
are so bitterly opposed to each other? Only, I believe, by the same 
method that must be employed in the case of the individual pa- 
tient—by frank recognition not only of divergent aims but also of 
the fundamental needs upon which they are based; by the freest 
possible public discussion in which the opposing groups attempt, 
not to outwit each other by clever propaganda, but honestly to 
understand the needs and point of view each of the other. 

Is such a solution possible? The individual neurotic patient must 
usually seek help in order to gain insight into the problem that is 
so painful to him. Moreover, the psychoanalyst who attempts to 
give him this insight cannot do so with impunity. In the treatment 
of individual patients pointing out unwelcome facts stirs up all 
sorts of resistances and resentments against the analyst who gives 
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the interpretation. Even outside of the analytic situation we all 
know with what bitter resentment Freud's discoveries have been 
greeted. The analyst who hopes for therapeutic success must there- 
fore not only gain an adequate insight into the nature of the pa- 
tient's conflict; he must also be ready to bear the brunt of the pa- 
tient's resentment against unwelcome insights. Moreover, he must 
have the tact to know how much unpleasant truth his patient is 
able to tolerate at one time; for it is necessary that he retain the 
patient's confidence so that the patient may be induced to stick 
to the task of trying to understand himself, in spite of his resent- 
ments. It is this latent trust of the patient in the integrity and 
understanding of the analyst that makes it possible for the patient 
to learn, step by step, to look frankly at problems which, without 
help, he would have been unable to face. 

If social conflicts are to be solved, it is plain that our political 
leaders must play a similar role. They must have a comprehensive 
grasp of the conflict situation and of the fundamental and divergent 
needs upon which it is based; but they must also have the courage to 
bear the brunt of the public resentment against unwelcome insights 
and the tàct to sense how much unpleasant truth a people can as- 
similate at one time. The art of real democratic? statesmanship is 
analogous to the art of therapy by insight; only it is many times 
more difficult. 

But even with adequate leadership is it going to be possible to 
find a solution for our social conflicts in the forum of public dis- 
cussion? Are not the passions that have already been aroused too 
violent to permit of any sort of effective friendly discussion in a 
spirit of mutual willingness to make sacrifices for the sake of a har- 
monious solution? When we ask this question we are really asking 
another: Is democracy really possible? For the essence of democ- 


3 Really successful autocracies also demand statesmanship of a high order. An 
autocracy in order to be stable must also find ways of reconciling and satisfying the 
fundamental needs of the people, but the solution can be imposed from above. The 
analogy in individual therapy would be treatment by environmental manipulation 
without any attempt to give the patient insight into his conflict. In a democracy, on 
the other hand, we strive toward the ideal of self-government by an enlightened public 
opinion. 
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racy is not so much its ballot boxes and its machinery of representa- 
tion—important though these are. The essence of democracy is 
rather this spirit of attempting to settle differences by mutual de- 
liberation and of readiness to make mutual sacrifices for the com- 
mon good. If passions run too high, this democratic method be- 
comes, indeed, impossible. Democracy today is indeed threatened 
from without, but, if it is to maintain its own inner vitality, it can 
do so by only one method—by the frank recognition of our diverging 
needs and the freest possible public discussion. 
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A NOTE ON FORMULATING THE RELATIONSHIP 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE GROUP 


HARRY STACK SULLIVAN 


ABSTRACT 

While there are some psychobiological states in which the individual is not involved 
in interpersonal relations, living is for the most part a series of interpersonal processes. 
It is useful to depart from the conventional view of the person as a concrete individual 
who participates from time to time in group life and to consider instead the fundamental 
patterns that manifest themselves in the interpersonal processes. 

We think conventionally of ourself as a person and of others as 
individual persons or individuals. This is a convention of reference 
strongly intrenched in our language and widely disseminated in our 
culture. It seems to derive immediately from our observations of 
gross biological phenomena, and any other view would seem to be 
nothing short of absurd. I am here and not elsewhere. This is my 
hand, the expression of my thought. It is true that I must maintain 
recurrent communion with the environing supply of oxygen, water, 
and other substances. It may even be true that I cannot continue 
very long to manifest essentially human traits unless I maintain 
recurrent communion with other people. But my individuality as a 
concrete human being does not seem to be impaired by these per- 
during necessities which affect everyone in exactly the same way 
and to much the same degree that they affect me. 

I may go farther and describe myself in generic terms: white, 
American, denizen of the Western culture in its transitional phase 
from the Industrial Era. I agree that I would not be myself if I 
were a Negro—American or African. I have no difficulty in under- 
standing that as I, myself, I am largely a product of acculturation 
and as such not particularly different in many culturally controlled 
respects from a great many white Americans of approximately my 
somatic age and educational background. But, I shall insist that, 
however like some average people I may be in many respects, I am 
nonetheless the product of a unique course of acculturation; I have 
undergone a unique series of events many of which have left their 
impress in my own personal memory. I know that I have come to 
have a relatively durable congeries of traits or characteristics (which 
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I call my personality) which singles me out from everyone else. In 
a word, I am a person of some, however little, distinction; and there 
are at least a few other people who would be emphatic in supporting 
this judgment. They know me; they can tell you exactly what to 
expect if you bave dealings with me. Should you confuse me with 
some other stranger about whom you have been told, you will 
gradually realize your error as you talk with me. You will see that 
my personality is different from the one with which you erroneously 
believed yourself to be dealing. 

One may pause here to consider how often one has actually failed 
to observe these presumably specific differences of personality, has 
carried on serious conversation with the wrong person without any 
realization of the error in identification. These instances may not 
seem to have been at all numerous; this, however, in ail likelihood 
is sheer illusion of memory. Most people would learn a great deal 
if they could study the negative instances of their identifying a 
stranger in terms of his reputed personality. So strongly ingrained 
in us is the conviction that we ought to be able to perceive the “per- 
sonal traits" of other people that our feeling of personal security is 
involved in this norm of the “knower of men." In fact, the less 
secure one feels, the greater a comíort one derives from a facile 
classifying of other people among various patterns of projection of 
one's own presumptively static traits—and their verbal opposites. 

From infancy each of us is trained to think in this way. If one 
was fortunately born, the parents have been fairly consistent in 
their expressed appraisals, and one has elaborated a dependable 
self. However absurdly it may be related to one's manifest be- 
havior, one is relatively secure in dealing with others. If one's par- 
ents have been less reassuring or if experience subsequent to child- 
hood has demonstrated the serious deficiency of a once-trusted illu- 
sion as to one's personality, the case is quite otherwise. “I did not 
think you were that kind of a person” comes to be a very painful 
remark the deeper implications of which do not engage one's atten- 
tion. One becomes as realistically as possible a member of the group 
made up of the right kind of people and acts as rightly as possible 
in those restricted interpersonal contexts in which one still has free- 
dom to participate. 

The traits with which one believes one's self characterized are 
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often amazingly fluid, if one’s serious statements are to be taken as 
evidence. Discussing one’s self with one person, one reports one 
perhaps only moderately consistent set. In an equally serious dis- 
cussion with a different auditor the account is different. Some 
people are consistent in referring to certain outstanding traits about 
which a consensus could be obtained; some are consistent only in 
the breach—the traits that they generally claim are those which 
come near being merely ideal; the statements express wishful rather 
than factual data. Some know that their accounts vary with differ- 
ent auditors and can even rationalize noted differences—usually on 
the basis of the attitude of the auditor and one’s wanting to make 
as good an impression as possible. The traits with which we endow 
others are also of varying certainty and sometimes subject to radical 
change under pressure of divergent opinion. The shift may not 
appear in the course of the particular controversy but may become 
evident in subsequent discussions. About all that seems perfectly 
certain about personal traits as subjects of opinion is that the having 
of such opinions seems important. 

The interpretation of behavior is generally regarded as of a higher 
probability than is the analysis of conversation about one’s self. 
It is easier to say the right thing than to keep on doing the right 
thing. This truism is not to be taken too seriously, however, for 
some people show high consistency over long periods in behavior 
that expresses a role which they feel is incongruous to them but de- 
manded by the other person. Success in “acting like" this incon- 
gruous person does not excite them to much speculation about their 
“real” personality, perhaps for the good reason that it is but a par- 
ticular, a clearly noticed, instance of something that has been going 
on from very early years. 

The psychiatrist has to regard each personality (individual, 
unique person) as an indeterminate entity some significant char- 
acteristics of which may be inferréd from the processes that occur 
in the group of persons—real and fantastic—in which the subject- | 
individual participates. Participation is a pattern of processes and, 
in seeking to delimit the universe of interpersonal relations, the 
psychiatrist may begin with those psychobiological states in which 
interpersonal processes do not occur. These are chiefly two: deep 
sleep and panic. Panic is that condition which is beyond or in excess 
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of complete insecurity. Deep sleep is antithetic in that it zan appear 
only in the absence of insecurity or after neutraliza-ion of all 
insecurity-provoking factors. Behavior is impossible in either state, 
and the appearance of implicit (mental) activity marks the change 
alike from panic or from deep sleep toward a more characteristically 
human condition. Panic is the extreme of a series of states that 
grades through insecurity and fear to mild anxiety. Deep sleep is 
the extreme of a series including various levels of what may be 
called "active" sleep, somnolent detachment, and inattentive reverie 
states. 

The reality of relevant other people is vestigial in sever2 insecurity 
and in all the sleep-states. Interpersonal phenomena are present, 
but the people concerned are largely fantastic, complexly related to 
real people. Characteristics of related real people have been magni- 
fied or minimized, moved from one personality to anothe-, combined 
in poignantly artificial patterns. Experiences from long ago involv- 
ing people but remotely related to those seemingly involved con- 
tribute elements to the fantastic personalizations. The novel and 
unreal are created out of items of actual experience, but the items 
are combined into patterns that reveal little about anvone except 
, the subject-individual, himself in a state bordering on the primitive, 
if not, in fact, on the infra-human, type of integration. 

These are the minimal limits of interpersonal relations. What are 
the maximal? To find these limits of his field, the psychiatrist or- 
ganizes his observations of the most durable and the most effective 
interpersonal situations. Duration is a directional function in time. 
Effectiveness is less easy to define but must, too, have some refer- 
ence to vector quality. Remembering that only interp2rsonal phe- 
nomena can be observed, an effective situation must be one that 
shows directional change in the interpersonal processes and hence 
in the series of interpersonal situations in which the subject-indi- 
vidual is involved. Maximal interpersonal relations must then be 
those that approach the span of a lifetime in duration ard those that 

* The conception of an ultimate vector analysis of behavior was first formulated by 
the writer at the 1930 Hanover Conference of the Social Science Reseazch Council and 
appears in abstract in its proceedings. Since that time some fairly ex-ensive raids on 
the langtiage of physics have been conducted by psychiatrists and psychologists (see 
in this connection an editorial, "Intuition, Reason, and Faith," Psychiatry, II [1939], 
129-32). 
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most powerfully alter the integrating tendencies of the person chiefly 
concerned. 

Integrating tendencies are conceived to be the psychobiological 
substrata of the corresponding integrated interpersonal situations. 
Person A tends to integrate with Person B a situation to the more 
or less clearly envisaged end of improving his social status, thus re- 
lieving felt insecurity. Provisionally, we assume that, if any in- 
cipent A-B situation appears, Person B also tended to integrate a 
situation with a person such as Person A is apprehended to be. We 
need not assume that the integrating tendencies respectively of A 
toward B and of B toward A are in any sense complementary. If 
they happen to be complementary—if B tends to integrate a situa- 
tion of the vassalage* type with A—and if there are no stronger 
integrating tendencies that conflict, the A-B situation is consolidated 
and endures until its tensional aspect shall have been resolved. If 
the integrating tendencies that coincided in the incipient A-B situa- 
tion are not complementary, B's integrating tendency is powerful, 
and there is no strong conflicting tendency, there will develop a 
B-A, situation which will have value to A, but is not likely to re- 
lieve the insecurity about status and deference. The incipient A-B 
situation will in any other case disintegrate promptly, generally 
with increased feeling of insecurity on the part of A, who will tend 
somewhat more urgently to integrate a presumably reassuring situa- 
tion with some other person apprehended by him as in the same 
class as B; that is, useful in improving A's status. The B-A, situa- 
tion, on the other hand, may be effective in significantly changing 
this particular integrating tendency in A, so that his insecurity about 
status disappears. 

One must observe that interpersonal situations may have multi- 
ple integration, and that durable situations may include more tran- 
sient multiply integrated phases. Love situations often show re- 
current episodes of lust and are not quite the same when there is 
mutual sexual excitement, “untimely” excitement of one partner, 


2 The term "'vassalage" is used to refer to the more completely dependent-identifica- 
tion situations in which one of the people concerned seems to act as if he were the 
source of decisive impulses, while the other (or others) act as if they were but effector 
organizations for realizing these impulses. This sort of situation grades through limited 
dependency relations and restricted identification-attachments to lucid (consensually 
valid) subordinations to competent leadership or example. 
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and in the intervals. The tendencies to integrate lustful-erotic situ- 
tions should not be confused with those which eventuate in love 
situations. The latter may survive indefinitely the loss of prospec- 
tive sexual satisfactions or the integration of sexual situations with 
persons not in the love relationship? 

I have now presented in extreme abstract the conceptual frame- 
work of the psychiatric study of interpersonal relations, which would 
seem to have relevance to the sociopsychological study of the rela- 
tions of the individual and the various groups with which he is more 
or less identified. I hope that it is clear that the psychiatrist must 
usually confine his exploration to (x) situations in which he him- 
self takes part—in which his trained alertness may help him to 
analyze the incipient situations—and (2) those other situations con- 
cerned in the life of his subject-individual which have been either 
very durable or clearly effective in changing the course of the indi- 
vidual’s manifest interpersonal living. Verbal report and collateral 
evidence are useful in establishing the second category of data. In 
actual practice certainty is greatest in working back from the first 
type of data through the second. Without what we may call the 
immediate experimental situation and the historic view it is often 
extremely difficult to get access to a particular group relationship. 
Durable associations in the general interest of beauty, truth, or 
humanity—security, love, lust, income, deference—may readily be 
mistaken one for another by the investigator. The subject-individ- 
ual, if the relationship to the psychiatrist is not explicit, may also 
“mislead himself" almost endlessly. 

It is clear that the study of interpersonal relations in contrast to 
the study of persons and group has validity. The demarcation of the 
field is made difficult by the conventions of speech and thought and ' 
by other aspects of the controlling culture. The new type of orienta- 
tion that can be obtained by this type of approach is quite certain 
to be fruitful both in social theory and practice. It has some funda- 
mental implications for the field of education. 

New Yor City 


3 See also “A Note on the Implications of Psychiatry, the Study of Interpersonal 
Relations, for Investigations in the Social Sciences," Amer. Jour. Soc., XLII (1937), 
848-61 and the instalment of “Psychiatry: Introduction to the Study of Interpersonal 
Relations,” Psychiatry, I (1938), 121-34. 


THE GROUP AND THE INDIVIDUAL IN 
FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 


BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI 


ABSTRACT 


The leitmotiv of sociological theory and research is "individual, group, and their 
mutual dependence.” Since functional sociology includes not merely the emotional and 
the biological aspects of mental processes but also man’s biological reality, the bodily 
needs, the environmental influences, and the cultural reactions tó them must be studied 
side by side. Not only does the individual depend upon the group in whatever he 
achieves, but the group in all its individual members depends upon the development of 
2 material outfit which, in its essence, is an addition to the human anatomy and which 
entails corresponding modificaticns of human physiology. The relation is not of the 

v individual to society or the group but to a plurality of groups. Analysis of a society into 
aspects and into institutions must be carried out simultaneously if a complete under- 
standing of that society is desired. The analysis of such aspects as economics, educa- 
tion or social control, and political organization defines the type and level of the char- 
acteristic activities in a culture, discloses the totality of motives, interests, and values of 
the individual, and gives insight into the whole process by which the individual is condi- 
tioned or culturally formed, and of the group mechanism of this process. The analysis 
into institutions gives the concrete picture of the social organization within the culture. 
“The twofold approach through the study of the individual with his innate tendencies 
and their cultural transformation and the study of the group as the relation and co- 
ordination of individuals with reference to space, environment, and material equipment 
~ is necessary. Symbolism, which is in essence that modification of the human organism 
which allows it to transform the physiological drive into a cultural value, must make its 
appearance with the earliest appearance of human culture. Symbols are necessary for 
communication, for the incorporation of an effective element into a culture, for its 
transmission, and for the recognition of its value. 


I. PERSONALITY, ORGANIZATION, AND CULTURE 


It might seem axiomatic that in any sociological approach the 
individual, the group, and their relations must remain the constant 
theme of all observations and argument. The group, after all, is but 
the assemblage of individuals and must be thus defined—unless we 

4 fall into the fallacy of “group mind,” “collective sensorium,” or the 
gigantic “Moral Being” which thinks out and improvises all collec- 
tive events. Nor can such conceptions as individual, personality, 
self, or mind be described except in terms of membership in a group 
or groups—unless again we wish to hug the figment of the individual 
as a detached, self-contained entity. We can, therefore, lay down as 
an axiom—or better, as an empirical truth—that in field work and 
theory, in observation and analysis, the /ei#motiv “individual, group, 
and their mutual dependence" will run through all the inquiries. 
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But the exact determination of what we mean by “individual,” 
or how he is related to his “group,” the final understanding of the 
terms “social organization” or “cultural determinism” presents a 
number of problems to be discussed. I would like to add that over 
and above individual mental processes and forms of social organiza- 
tion it is necessary to introduce another factor, which together with 
the previous ones makes up the totality of cultural processes and 
phenomena. I mean the material apparatus which is indispensable 
both for the understanding of how a culturally determined indi- 
vidual comes into being and, also, how he co-operates in group life 
with other individuals. 

In what follows I shall discuss some of these questions from the 
anthropological point of view. Most of my scientific experiences in 
culture are derived from work in the field. As an anthropologist Iam 
interested in primitive as well as in developed cultures. The func- 
tional approach, moreover, considers the totality of cultural phe- 
nomena as the necessary background both of the analysis of man 
and that of society. Indeed, since in my opinion the relation between 
individual and group is a universal motive in all problems of sociol- 
ogy and comparative anthropology, a brief survey of the functional 
theory of culture, with a special emphasis on our specific problem, 
will be the best method of presentation. 

Functionalism differs from other sociological theories more 
definitely, perhaps, in its conception and definition of the individual 
than in any other respect. The functionalist includes in his analysis 
not merely the emotional as well as the intellectual side of mental 
processes, but also insists that man in his full biological reality has 


1 When I speak of “functionalism” here I mean the brand which I have produced 
and am cultivating myself. My friend, Professor R. H. Lowie of Berkeley, has in his 
last book, The History of Ethnological Theory (1937), introduced the distinction between 
“pure” and “tempered” functionalism—my brand being the pure one. Usually Pro- 
fessor Radcliffe-Brown's name is linked with mine as a representative of the functional 
school. Here the distinction between “plain” and “hyphenated” functionalism might 
be introduced. Professor Lowie has, in my opinion, completely misunderstood the 
essence of “pure” functionalism. The substance of this article may serve as a corrective. 
Professor Radcliffe-Brown is, as far as I can see, still developing and deepening the views’ 
of the French sociological school. He thus has to neglect the individual and disregard 
biology. In this article functionalism “plain and pure" will be briefly outlined with 
special reference to the problem of the group and the individual. 
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to be drawn into our analysis of culture. The bodily needs and en- 
vironmental influences, and the cultural reactions to them, have 
thus to be studied side by side. 

The field worker observes human beings acting within an environ- 
mental setting, natural and artificial; influenced by it, and in turn 
transforming it in co-operation with each other. He studies how 
men and women are motivated in their mutual relations by feelings 
of attraction and repulsion, by co-operative duties and privileges, 
by profits drawn and sacrifices made. The invisible network of social - 
bonds, of which the organization of the group is made up, is defined 
by charters and codes—technological, legal, customary, and moral— 
to which every individual is differentially submitted, and which inte- 
grate the group into a whole. Since all rules and all tribal tradition 
are expressions in words—that is, symbols—the understanding of 
social organization implies an analysis of symbolism and language. 
Empirically speaking the field worker has to collect texts, state- 
ments, and opinions, side by side with the observation of behavior 
and the study of material culture. 

In this brief preamble we have already insisted that the individual 
must be studied as a biological reality. We have indicated that the 
physical world must be part of our analysis, both as the natural 
milieu and as the body of tools and commodities produced by man. 
We have pointed out that individuals never cope with, or move 
within, their environment in isolation, but in organized groups, and 
that organization is expressed in traditional charters, which are 
symbolic in essence. 


II. THE INDIVIDUAL ORGANISM UNDER CONDITIONS 
OF CULTURE 


Taking man as a biological entity it is clear that certain minima 
of conditions can be laid down which are indispensable to the per- 
sonal welfare of the individual and to the continuation of the group. 
All human beings have to be nourished, they have to reproduce, 
and they require the maintenance of certain physical conditions: 
ventilation, temperature within a definite range, a sheltered and 
dry place to rest, and safety from the hostile forces of nature, of 
animals, and of man. The physiological working of each individual 
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organism implies the intake of food and of oxygen, occasional move- 
ment, and relaxation in sleep and recreation. The process of growth 
in man necessitates protection and guidance in its early stages and, 
later on, specific training. 

We have listed here some of the essential conditions to which 
cultural activity, whether individual or collective, has instrumental- 
ly to conform. It is well to recall that these are only minimum 
conditions—the very manner in which they are satisfied in culture 
imposes certain additional requirements. These constitute new 
needs, which in turn have to be satisfied. The primary—that is, the 
biological—wants of the human organism are not satisfied naturally 
by direct contact of the individual organism with the physical en- 
vironment. Not only does the individual depend on the group in 
whatever he achieves and whatever he obtains, but the group and 
all its individual members depend on the development of a material 
outfit, which in its essence is an addition to the human anatomy, and 
which entails corresponding modifications of human physiology. 

In order to present our argument in a synoptic manner, let us con- 
cisely list in Column A of the table on page 942 the basic needs of the 
individual. Thus “Nutrition (metabolism)” indicates not only the 
need for a supply of food and of oxygen, but also the conditions 
under which food can be prepared, eaten, digested, and the sanitary 
arrangements which this implies. “Reproduction” obviously means 
that the sexual urges of man and woman have to be satisfied, and 
the continuity of the group maintained. The entry “Bodily com- 
forts” indicates that the human organism can be active and effective 
only within certain ranges of temperature; that it must be sheltered 
. from dampness and drafts; that it must be given opportunities for 
rest and sleep. “Safety”. again refers to all the dangers lurking in 
the natural environment, both for civilized and primitive: earth- 
quakes and tidal waves, snowstorms and excessive insolation; it also 
indicates the need of protection from dangerous animals and human 
foes. “Relaxation” implies the need of the human organism for a 
rhythm of work by day and sleep at night, of intensive bodily exer- 
cise and rest, of seasons of recreation alternating with periods of 
practical activity. The entry "Movement" declares that human 
beings must have regular exercise of muscles and nervous system. 
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"Growth" indicates the fact that the development of the human 
organism is culturally directed and redefined from infancy into ripe 
age. . 


SYNOPTIC SURVEY OF BIOLOGICAL AND DERIVED NEEDS 
AND THEIR SATISFACTION IN CULTURE 


A B C D E F 
Direct Re- Responses Symbolic and Systems of 
Basic Needs sponses (Or- Instrumental | to Instru- Integrative Thought 
(Individual) ganized, i.e., Needs mental Na ds and 
Collective) Needs Faith 
Nutrition (me- 
tabolism)..... Commissariat} Renewal of | Econom-| Transmission | Knowl- 
cultural ics ofexperience| edge 
apparatus by means of 
precise, con- 
sistent prin- 
ciples 
Reproduction.. .| Marriage and 
family 
Bodily comforts.| Domicile and| Charters of | Social 
dress *behavior control 
and their 
sanctions 
Safety......... Protection Means of in- | Magic 
and de- tellectual, Religion 
fense emotional, 
and prag- 
matic con- 
trol of des- 
tiny and 
: chance 
Relaxation. .... Systems of Renewalof | Educa- 
play and personnel tion 
repose 
Movement..... Set activities 
and sys- 
tems of 
communi- 
cation 
Growth........ "Training and | Organization | Political | Communal Art 
apprentice-| of force organi-| rhythm of | Sports 
ship and com- zation recreation, | Games 
pulsion exercise, and} Ceremo- 
rest nial 


It is clear that the understanding of any one of these entries of 
Column A brings us down immediately to the analysis of the indi- 
vidual organism. We see that any lack of satisfaction in any one of 
the basic needs must necessarily imply at least temporary malad- 


a. 
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justment. In more pronounced forms, nonsatisfaction entails ill- 
health and decay through malnutrition, exposure to heat or cold, 
to sun or moisture; or destruction by natural forces, animals, or man. 


/ Psychologically the basic needs are expressed in drives, desires, or 


emotions, which move the organism to the satisfaction of each need 
through systems or linked reflexes. 

The science of culture, however, is concerned not with the raw 
material of anatomical and physiological endowment in the indi- 
vidual, but with the manner in which this endowment is modified 
by social influences. When we inquire how the bodily needs are 
satisfied under conditions of culture, we find the systems of direct 
response to bodily needs which are listed in Column B. And here 
we can see at once the complete dependence of the individual upon 
the group: each of these cultural responses is dependent upon organ- 
ized collective activities, which are carried on according to a tradi- 
tional scheme, and in which human beings not merely co-operate 
with one another but continue the achievements, inventions, devices, 
and theories inherited from previous generations. 

In matters of nutrition, the individual human being does not act 
in isolation; nor does he behave in terms of mere anatomy and un- 
adulterated physiology; we have to deal, instead, with personality, 
culturally molded. Appetite or even hunger is determined by the 
social milieu. Nowhere and never will man, however primitive, feed 
on the fruits of his environment. He always selects and rejects, pro- 
duces and prepares. He does not depend on the physiological rhythm 
of hunger and satiety alone; his digestive processes are timed and 
trained by the daily routine of his tribe, nation, or class. He eats 
at definite times, and he goes for his food to his table. The table is 
supplied from the kitchen, the kitchen from the larder, and this 
again is replenished from the market or from the tribal food-supply 
system. 

The symbolic expressions here used— "table," “kitchen,” etc.— 
refer to the various phases of the process which separates the re- 
quirements of the organism from the natural sources of food supply, 
and which is listed in Column B as ‘‘Commissariat.” They indicate 
that at each stage man depends on the group—family, club, or 
fraternity. And here again we use these expressions in a sense em- 
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bracing primitive as well as civilized institutions, concerned with the 
production, preparation, and consumption of nourishment. Theraw 
material of individual physiology is found everywhere refashioned by 
cultural and social determinism. The group has molded the indi- 
vidual in matters of taste, of tribal taboos, of the nutritive and 
symbolic value of food, as well as in the manners and modes of com- 
mensalism. Above all, the group, through economic co-operation, 
provides the stream of food supply. 

One general point which we will have to make throughout our 
analysis is that the relation is not of the individual to society or the 
group. Even in matters of commissariat a number of groups make 
their appearance. In the most primitive society we would have the 
organization of food-gatherers, some institutions through which the 
distribution and apportionment of food takes place, and the com- 
mensal group of consumers—as a rule, the family. And were we to 
analyze each of these groups from the point of view of nutrition, 
we would find that the place of the individual in each of them is 
determined by the differentiation as to skill, ability, interest, and 
appetite. 

When we come to the cultural satisfaction of the individual im- 
pulses and emotions of sex and of the collective need for reproduc- 
tion, we would see that human beings do not reproduce by nature 
alone. The full satisfaction of the impulse, as well as the socially 
legitimate effect of it, is subject to a whole set of rules defining 
courtship and marriage, prenuptial and extra-connubial inter- 
course, as well as the life within the family (Col. B, “Marriage and 
family"). The individual brings to this, obviously, his or her ana- 
tomical equipment, and the corresponding physiological impulses. 
He also contributes the capacity to develop tastes and interests, emo- 
tional attitudes and sentiments. Yet in all this the group not only 
imposes barriers and presents opportunities, suggests ideals and re- 
strictions, and dictates values, but the community as a whole, 
through its system of legal rules, ethical and religious principles, 
and such concepts as honor, virtue, and sin, affects even the physio- 
logical attitude of man to woman. Take the most elementary 
physical impulse, such as the attraction of one sex by another. The 


vf very estimate of beauty and the appreciation of the bodily shape 
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y! is modified by traditional reshaping: lip plugs and nose sticks, 
scarification and tattooing, the deformation of feet, breasts, waist, 
and head, and even of the organs of reproduction. In courtship and 
in selection for marriage such factors as rank, wealth, and economic 
efficiency enter into the estimate of the integral desirability and 
value of one mate for the other. And again the fullest expression of 
the impulse in the desire for children is affected by the systems of 
legal principle, economic interest, and religious ideology, which pro- 
foundly modify the innate substratum of human physiology. 

Enough has been said to point out that here once more any 
empirical study of the reproductive process in a given culture must 
consider both the individual, the group, and the material apparatus 
of culture. The individual, in this most personal and subjective con- 
cern of human life, is submitted to the influence of tradition which 
penetrates right down to the processes of internal secretion and 
physiological response. The selective business of choice and of mat- 
ing are constantly directed and influenced by the social setting. The 
most important stages (i.e., marriage and parenthood) have to 
receive a social hallmark in the contract of marriage. The legitimacy 
of the fruits of their bodily union depends upon whether they have 
conformed or not to the systems evolved in the community by tradi- 
tional dictates. 

Yet here once more we do not deal with the group. and the indi- 
vidual, but we would have to consider a whole set of human agglom- 
erations: the group of the two principal actors (i.e., marriage), 

H the prospective family, the already developed families of each mate, 
the local community, and the tribe as the bearer of law, tradition, 
and their enforcement. 

We must survey the other items of Column B more rapidly. The 
whole cultural system which corresponds to the necessity of keeping 
the human organism within certain limits of temperature, to the 
necessity of protecting it from the various inclemencies of wind and 
weather, obviously implies also the parallel consideration of indi- 
vidual and group. In constructing and maintaining even the 
simplest habitation, in the keeping of the fire alive, in the upkeep of 
roads and communications, the individual alone is not enough. He 
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has to be trained for each task in technological and co-operative 


abilities, and he has to work in conjunction with others. 


— 


4 


) f From the biological point of view the group acts as an indispens- 


able medium for the realization of individual bodily needs. The 
organism within each culture is trained to accommodate and harden 
to certain conditions which might prove dangerous or even fatal 
without this training. 

Here, therefore, we have again the two elements: the molding 
or conditioning of the human anatomy and physiology by collective 
influences and cultural apparatus, and the production of this appa- 
ratus through co-operative activities. Safety is achieved by organ- 
ized defense, precautionary measures, and calculations based on 
tribal knowledge and foresight. 

The development of the muscular system and the provision of 
movement are again provided for by the training of the individual 
organism and by the collective production of means of communica- 
tion, of vehicles of transport, and of technical rules which define their 
use. The physical growth as guided by the influence of the group on 
the individual shows directly the dependence of the organism upori 
his social milieu. It is also a contribution of the individual to the 
community in that it supplies in each case an adequate member of 
one or several social units. 


IH. THE INSTRUMENTAL IMPERATIVES OF CULTURE 


In glancing at our chart and comparing Columns A and B, we 
recognize that the first represents the biological needs of the. indi- 
vidual organism which must be satisfied in every culture. Column B 
describes briefly the cultural responses to each of these needs. Cul- 
ture thus appears first and foremost as a vast instrumental reality— 
the body of implements and commodities, charters of social organiza- 
tion, ideas and customs, beliefs and values—all of which allow man - 
to satisfy his biological requirements through co-operation and 
within an environment refashioned and readjusted. The human 
organism, however, itself becomes modified in the process and re- 
adjusted to the type of situation provided by culture. In this sense 
culture is also a vast conditioning apparatus, which through train- 
ing, the imparting of skills, the teaching of morals, and the develop- 
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ment of tastes amalgamates the raw material of human physiology 
and anatomy with external elements, and through this supplements 
the bodily equipment and conditions the physiological processes, 

( Culture thus produces individuals whose behavior cannot be under- 
stood by the study of anatomy and physiology alone, but has to be 
studied through the analysis of cultural determinism—that is, the 
processes of conditioning and molding. At the same time we see that 
from the very outset the existence of groups—that is, of individuals 
organized for co-operation and cultural give and take—is made in- 
dispensable by culture. 

But this first approach still remains chaotic and incomplete. On 
the one hand it is easy to see that certain fundamental types of 
human grouping, such as family, village community, the politically 
organized tribe, or the modern state, appear almost everywhere in 
Column B. The family is not merely the reproductive group, it is 
also almost invariably a unit playing the more or less dominant part 
in the commissariat. It is associated «with the domicile and often 
with the production of clothing and other means of bodily protection 
(Col. B, “Domicile and dress"). The tribe or state which is pri- 
marily associated with protection and defense is also the group 
which takes cognizance of marriage law and family organization, 
which has its collective financial systems, and which at times organ- 
izes nutritive exploits on a large scale. Nor could we eliminate the 
role of the village community from any of the items listed in Column 
B, for this also functions at times as a food-producing group, or at 
least plays some part in the commissariat. It is an assemblage of 
households or tents providing the social setting for courtship and 
communal recreations. Thus a further analysis of the integrated 
responses listed in Column B appears inevitable from the point of 
view of the organization into concrete units of collective activity— 
that is, institutions. 

Our list is also incomplete in so far as certain institutions have 
not yet been listed. The church, for instance, to which in primitive 
communities there may correspond a totemic clan or a kinship 
group worshiping a common ancestor, is not yet on the map. In- 
stitutions corresponding to rank and hierarchy, to occupation, and 
to free association into groups, secret societies, and charitable in- 
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surance groups, have not vet been connected with any part of our 
argument. 

Another element of confusion becomes apparent were we to cut 
short our analysis at this stage: for certain types of activities—eco- 
nomic, educational, or normative—run right through every one of 
the cultural responses of Column B. 

Our further analysis thus branches off into a double line of argu- 
ment. We can, on the one hand, consider the organization of human 
activities into certain concrete and, as we shall see, universal forms 
such as the family, the clan, the tribe, the age-grade, the association 
(club, secret society), the occupational group (professional or eco- 
nomic), or the church, and the status group or hierarchy in rank, 
wealth, or power. We have designated such organized groups, con- 
nected with definite purposeful activities and invariably united by 
special reference to environment and to the material apparatus 
which they wield, by the term "institution." 

On the other hand, we can-concentrate on the type and character 
of the activity and define more fully the several aspects of culture, 
such as economics, education, social control, knowledge, magic, and 
religion. 

Let us start with a brief analysis of this second point. Man's 
anatomical endowment—which obviously includes not only his 
muscular system and his organs of digestion and reproduction, but 
also his brain—is an asset which will be developed under any system 
of culture when the individual is trained into a full tribesman or 
citizen of his community. The natural endowment of man presents 
also, we have seen, a system of needs which are, under culture, satis- 
fied by organized and instrumentally adjusted responses. The em- 
pirical corollary to our analysis of basic needs has been that, under 
conditions of culture, the satisfaction of every organic need is 
achieved in an indirect, complicated, roundabout manner. It is this 
vast instrumentalism of human culture which has allowed man to 
master the environment in a manner incomparably more effective 
than any animal adaptation. 

But every achievement and advantage demands its price to be 


vu The complex cultural satisfaction of the primary biological 


eeds imposes upon man new secondary or derived imperatives. In 
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Column C of our table we have briefly listed these new imperatives. 
It is clear that the use of tools and implements, and the fact that 
man uses and destroys in the use—that is, consumes—such goods as 
food produced and prepared, clothing, building materials, and means 
of transportation, implies the necessity of a constant "renewal of the 
cultural apparatus." 

Every cultural activity again is carried through co-operation. 
'This means that man has to obey rules of conduct: life in common, 
which is essential to co-operation, means sacrifices and joint effort, 
the harnessing of individual contributions and work to a common 
end, and the distribution of the results according to traditional 
claims. Life in close co-operation—that is, propinquity—offers 
temptations as regards sex and property. Co-operation implies 
leadership, authority, and hierarchy, and these, primitive or civil- 
ized, introduce the strain of competitive vanity and rivalries in ambi- 
tion. The rules of conduct which define duty and privilege, harness 
concupiscences and jealousies, and lay. down the charter of family, 
municipality, tribe, and of every co-operative group, must therefore 
not only be known in every society, but they must be sanctioned— 
that is, provided with means of effective enforcement. Thus the 
need for code and for effective sanction is another derived imperative 
imposed on every organized group ("Charters of behavior and their 
sanctions," Col. C). 

The members of such groups have to be renewed even as the 
material objects have to be replaced. Education in the widest sense 
—that is, the development of the infant into a fully fledged member 
of his group—is a type of activity which must exist in every culture 
and which must be carried out specifically with reference to every 
type of organization ("The renewal of personnel," Col. C). The 
need for “Organization of force and compulsion” (Col. C) is uni- 
versal. 

In Column D we find briefly listed the cultural systems to be 
found in every human group as a response to the instrumental needs 
imposed by the roundabout type of cultural satisfactions. Thus 
“Economics,” that is, systems of production, of distribution, and of 
consumption; organized systems of “Social control"; “Education,” 
that is, traditional means by which the individualis brought up from 
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infancy to tribal or national status; and “Political organization” into 
. municipality, tribe, or state are universal aspects of every human 
society (cf. Col. D). 

Let us look at our argument and at our table from the point of 
view of anthropological field work or that of a sociological student 
in a modern community—that is, from the angle of empirical ob- 
servation. Our table indicates that field research on primitive or 
developed communities will have to be directed upon such aspects of 
culture as economics, legal institutions, education, and the political 
organization of the unit. Our inquiries will bave to include a specific 
study of the individual, as well as of the group within which he has 
to live and work. 

It is clear that in economic matters the individual member of a 
culture must acquire the necessary skills, learn how to work and pro- 
duce, appreciate the prevalent values, manage his wealth, and regu- 
late his consumption according to the established standard of living. 
Among primitive peoples there will be in all this a considerable uni- 
formity as regards all individuals. In highly civilized communities, 
the differentiation of labor and of functions defines the place and the - 
productive value of the individual in society. On the other hand, the 
collective aspect—that is, the organization of economics—is obvious- 
ly one of the main factors in defining the level of culture and in de- 
termining a great many factors of social structure, hierarchy, rank, 
and status. 

As regards social control, anthropological field work in primitive 
communities has in my opinion missed two essential points. First of 
call, the absence of clearly crystallized legal institutions does not 
mean that. mechanisms of enforcement, effective sanctions, and at 
times complicated systems by which obligations and rights are de- 
termined are absent. Codes, systems of litigation, and effective 
sanctions are invariably to be found as a by-product of the action 
and reaction between individuals within every organized group— 
that is, institution. The legal aspect is thus in primitive societies a 
by-product of the influence of organization upon individual psychol- 
ogy. 

On the other hand, the study of the legal problem from the indi- 
vidual point of view reveals to us that the submission to tribal order 
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is always a matter of long and effective training. In many primitive 
communities, the respect for the rule and the command is not in- 
culcated very early in life—that is, parental authority is, as a rule, 
less rigidly and drastically forced upon children among so-called 
savages than among civilized peoples. At the same time there are 
certain tribal taboos, rules of personal decency, and of domestic 
morality that are impressed not so much by direct castigation as by 
the strong shock of ostracism and personal indignation which the 
child receives from parents, siblings, and contemporaries. In many 
communities we find that the child passes through a period of almost 
complete detachment from home, running around, playing about, 
and engaging in early activities with his playmates and contempo- 
raries. In such activities strict teaching in tribal law is enforced more 
directly and poignantly than in the parental home. The fact re- 
mains that in every community the human being grows up into a 
law-abiding member; and he is acquainted with the tribal code; and 
that, through the variety of educatiqnal influences and considera- 
tions of self-interest, reasonable give and take, and balance of sacri- 
fices and advantages, he follows the rulings of his traditional system 
` of laws. Thus the study of how obedience to rules is inculcated in 
the individual during his life-history and the study of the mutuali- 
ties of give and take within organized life in institutions constitute 
the full field for observation and analysis of the legal system in a 
primitive community. I would like to add that the science of mod- 
ern jurisprudence could become inspired by anthropology in treat- 
ing legal phenomena within the context of social life and in conjunc- 
tion with other norms of conduct. 

As regards education, we need only point out that this is the very 
process through which the total conditioning of the individual is ac- 
complished, and that this always takes place within the organized 
groups into which the individual enters. He is born into the family, 
which almost invariably supplies his earliest and most important 
schooling in the earliest exercise of bodily functions, in the learning 
of language, and in the acquisition of the simplest manners of clean- 
liness, conduct, and polite behavior. He then may, through a system 
of initiation, enter into a group of adolescents, of young warriors, 
and then of mature tribesmen. In every one of his technical and 
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economic activities he passes through an apprenticeship in which he 
acquires the skills as well as the legal code of privilege and obliga- 
tion of his group. 


IV. THE PLACE OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN ORGANIZED GROUPS 


So far we have been speaking of the instrumental aspects of cul- 
ture. Their definition is essentially functional. Since in every com- 
munity there is the need for the renewal of the material apparatus of 
tools and implements and the production of goods of consumption, 
there must exist organized economics at every level of development. 

f Al the influences which transform the naked infant into a cultural 
personality have to be studied and recorded as educational agencies 
and constitute the aspect which we label “education.” Since law and 
order have to be maintained, there must be a code of rules, a means 
of their readjustment and re-establishment when broken or in- 
fringed. In every community there exists, therefore, a juridical sys- 
tem. This functional approach is based on the empirical summing-up 
of the theory of derived needs and their relation to individual biology 
and cultural co-operation alike. 

What is the relation between these functional aspects of culture 
and the organized forms of activities which we have called “‘institu- 
tions"? The aspects define the type of activity; at the same time 
every one of them is carried out by definite groups. Co-operation 
implies spatial contiguity. Two human beings of different sex who 
are engaged in the business of reproduction, and who have to rear, 
train, and provide for their cffspring cannot be separated by a great 
distance in space. The members of the family are subject to the re- 
quirement of physical contiguity in the narrow sense. They form a 
household, and, since the household needs food, implies shelter, and 
the whole apparatus of domestic supply, it must not only be a repro- 
ductive but also an economic as well as an educational group united 
by the physical framework of habitation, utensils, and joint wealth. 

Thus we find that one of the universal institutions of mankind, 
the family, is not merely a group of people thrown together into a 
common nook and shelter of the environment, wielding conjointly 
the definite apparatus of domicile, of material equipment, and a por- 
tion of productive territory, but also bound by a charter of rules de- 
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fining their mutual relations, their activities, their rights, and their 
privileges. The charter of the family, moreover, invariably defines 
the position of the offspring by reference to the marriage contract of 
the parents. All the rules of legitimacy, of descent, of inheritance, 
and succession are contained in it. 

The territorial principle of integration produces yet another 
group: the village community, municipal unit, horde, or territorial 
section. People unite into villages or migratory hordes, roaming to- 
gether over a joint territory— partly because there are many tasks for 
which the workers have to unite; partly because they are the natural 
groups for immediate defense against animals and marauders; partly 
also because daily contact and co-operation develop the secondary 
bonds of acquaintance and affection. And here also, apart from the 
territorial unity with its rules of land tenure, corporate or individual, 
apart from the joint ownership of certain instruments such as com- 
munal buildings, apart from the permanent personnel of which such 
a group consists, we have also mythological, legal, and legendary 
charters from which the sentiments that enter into the bonds of 
membership are largely derived. 

Another institution determined by the spatial principle and united 
through it on a variety of functions is the widest territorial group, 
the tribe. This unit as a rule is organized on the joint wielding of 
collective defense and aggression. It presents, even in the most prim- 
itive forms, a differentiation and hierarchy in administrative mat- 
ters, in ceremonial proceedings, and in military or legal leadership. 

In many parts af the world political organization on the terri- 
torial basis and cultural identity have to be distinguished. We have 
in our modern world the minority problem; in primitive communi- 
ties the symbiosis of two races or two culturally different communi- 
ties under the same political regime. Thus, identity of language, of 
custom, and of material culture constitutes another principle of dif- 
ferentiation, integrating each component part, and distinguishing it 
from the other. 

We see, thus, that the actual concrete organization of human ac- 
tivities does not follow slavishly or exclusively the functional prin- 
ciples of type activities. This refers more specifically to primitive 
groups. As civilization develops, we find that law, education, and 
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economics tend more and more to become separated from such forms 
of organization as the family, the village, or the age-grade. They be- 
come institutionalized and bring into being specialized professions, 
spatially set off, with constructions such as factories, courts, and 
schools. But even in more primitive groups we find that certain 
occupations each tend to become incorporated into a definite organi- 
zation. Such groups as magicians, shamans, potters, blacksmiths, or 
herdsman fall into natural teams, receiving, at least on certain oc- 
casions, a spatial unity—that is, specific rights to portions of the 
territory and to a material outfit that they have to wield under a 
differential charter of rules and traditional prerogatives. On occa- 
sions they work and act together and in separation from the rest of 
the community. 

The analysis into aspects and the analysis into institutions must 
be carried out simultaneously, if we want to understand any culture 
completely. The study of such aspects as economics, education, or 
social control and political organization defines the type and level of 
the characteristic activities in a culture. From the point of view of 
the individual, the study of these aspects discloses to us the totality 
of motives, interests, and values. From the point of view of the 
group it gives us an insight into the whole process by which the in- 
dividual is conditioned or culturally formed and of the group mecha- 
nism of this process. 

The analysis into institutions, on the other hand, is indispensable 
because they give us the concrete picture of the social organization 
within the culture. In each institution the individual obviously has 

[? become cognizant of its charter; he has to learn how to wield the 
technical apparatus or that part of it with which his activities asso- 
ciate him; he has to develop the social attitudes and personal senti- 

Í ments in which the bonds of organization consist. 

Thus, in either of these analyses the twofold approach through the 

study of the individual with his innate tendencies and their cultural 

if transformation, and the study of the group as the relationship and 
co-ordination of individuals, with reference to space, environment, 
and material equipment, is necessary. 
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V. THE CULTURAL DEFINITION OF SYMBOLISM 


One more addition, however, we shall have to make to our analy- 
sis. Right through our arguments we have implied the transmission 
of rules, the development of general principles of conduct and of 
technique, and the existence of traditional systems of value and 
sentiment. This brings us to one more component of human culture, 
symbolism, of which language is the prototype. Symbolism must 
make its appearance with the earliest appearance of human culture. 
It is in essence that modification of the human organism which al-~~ 
lows it to transform the physiological drive into a cultural value. 

Were we to start from the most tangible aspect of culture and try 
to imagine the first discovery and use of an implement we would see 
that this already implies the birth of symbolism. Any attempt to 
reconstruct concretely and substantially the beginnings of culture 
must remain futile. But we can analyze some of the cultural achieve- v 
ments of early man and see what each of them implies in its essence. 

Imagine the transition from subhuman to human management of 
any environmental factor: the discovery of fire, the use of such a 
simple unfashioned implement as a stick or a stone. Obviously, the 
object thus used becomes an effective element in culture only when 
it is permanently incorporated into collective use, and the use is 
traditionally transmitted. Thus the recognition of the principle of 
its utility was necessary, and this principle had to be fixed so as to be 
communicable from one individual to another and handed on to the 
next generation. Tbis alone means that culture could not originate 
without some element of social organization—that is, of permanent 
relations between individuals and a continuity of generations—for 
otherwise communication would not be possible. Co-operation was 
born in the actual carrying-out of any complex task, such as making 
fire and keeping it, and the use of fire for the preparation of food, but 
co-operation was even more necessary in the sharing and transmis- 
sion even of the simplest principles of serviceability in production or 
use. j 

Incorporation and transmission implied one more element—the 
recognition of value. And it is here that we meet for the first time 
the mechanism of symbolization. The recognition of value means 
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that a deferred and indirect mechanism for the satisfaction of an 
urge becomes the object of emotional response. Whether we imagine 
that the earliest human beings communicated by elementary sounds 
or by gesture and facial expression, embodied and connected with 
manual and bodily activity, symbolism was born with the first de- 
ferred and indirect satisfaction of any and every bodily need. 

The urges of hunger and sex, the desire for personal comfort and 
security were refocused and transferred onto an object or a process 
which was the indirect means to the end of satisfying a bodily need. 
This transference of physiological urge on the secondary reality was 
in its essence symbolic. Any of the signs, gestures, or sounds which 
led to the definition of an object, to the reproduction of a process, to 
the fixation of technique, utility, and value were in essence as fully 
symbolic as a Chinese pictogram or a letter in our alphabet. For 
symbolism from its very inception had to be precise, in the sense that 
it provided a correct formula for the permanent incorporation and 
transmission of the cultural.achievement. It had to be effective in 
that the drive of the physiological need was transferred and perma- 
nently hitched upon the object, which adequately though indirectly 
subserved the satisfaction of this drive. The sign, sound, or material 
presentation, the cultural reality to which it referred, and the bodily 
desire which was indirectly satisfied through it became thus inte- 
grated into a unity through the process of conditioned reflex and 
conditioned stimulus whick has become the basis of our understand- 


„ing of habit, custom, and language through the researches of Pavlov 


and Bechtyerev. 

This analysis proves again that the most important and elemen- 
tary process—the creation of cultural symbolism and values—cannot 
be understood without direct reference to individual psychology and 
physiology. The formation of habits, skills, values, and symbols 
consists essentially in the conditioning of the human organism to re- 
sponses which are determined not by nature but by culture. 

On the other hand, the social setting is indispensable, because it 
is the group which maintains and transmits the elements of symbol- 
ism, and it is the group which trains each individual and develops 
in him the knowledge of technique, the understanding of symbols, 
and the appreciation of values. We have seen also that organization 
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—that is, the personal bonds which relate the members of a group— 
are based on the psychology and physiology of the individual, be- 
cause they consist in emotional responses, in the appreciation of 
mutual services, and in the apprenticeship to the performance of 
specific tasks by each man within the setting of his group. 


VI. THE INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTIONS AND GROUP ACTIVITIES 
IN ENOWLEDGE AND BELIEF 

The understanding of the symbolic process allows us to consider 
another class of necessities imposed upon man by culture. Obvious- 
ly, the member of any group has to be able to communicate with his 
fellow-beings. But this communication is never, not even in the 
highly differentiated groups of today, a matter of detached, abstract 
transmission of thought. In primitive communities, language is 
used even more exclusively for pragmatic purposes. Early human 
beings used language and symbolism primarily as a means of co- 
ordinating action or of standardizing techniques and imparting 
prescriptions for industrial, social, and ritual behavior. 

Let us look more closely at some of these systems. To every type 
of standardized technique there corresponds a system of knowledge 
embodied in principles, which can be imparted to those who learn, 
and which help to co-operate those who are already trained. Prin- 
ciples of human knowledge based on true experience and on logical 
reasoning, and embodied in verbal statements, exist even among the 
lowest primitives. The view that primitive man has no rudiments 
of science, that he lives in a world of mystical or magical ideas, is not 
correct. No culture, however simple, could survive unless its tech- 
niques and devices, its weapons and economic pursuits, were based 
on the sound appreciation of experience and on a logical formulation 
of its principles. The very first human beings who discovered and 
incorporated fire-making as a useful art had to appreciate and define 
the material to be used, its conditions, as well as the technique of 
friction and of fanning the spark in the tinder. The making of stone 
implements, and even the selection of useful stones, implied a body 
of descriptive rules which had to be communicated from one person 
to another, both in co-operation and in transmission from those who 
had the experience to those who had to acquire it. Thus we can list 
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in Column E of our chart the necessity of general symbolic princi- 
ples, which are embodied as a rule not merely in verbal statements 
but in verbal statements associated with the actual demonstration 
of technique and material, of physical context, and of utility and 
value (Col. E, "Transmission of experience by means of precise, 
consistent principles"). Thus knowledge, or a body of abstract 
symbols and verbal principles containing the capacity to appear as 
empirical fact and sound reasoning, is an implication of all cultural 
behavior even in its earliest beginnings. 

In Column F we thus list knowledge as one of the systems of sym- 
bolic integration. By knowledge we mean the whole body of experi- 
ence and of principle embodied in language and action, in techniques 
and organized pursuits—in food-gathering, with all it implies of 
natural history, in agriculture, hunting and fishing, sailing and trek- 
king. Knowledge also implies, at every stage of development, the 
familiarity with the rules of co-operation and with all social obliga- 
tions and privileges. k 

But once we realize that even the most primitive human beings 
developed systems of thought—that is, of foresight, of calculation, 
and of systematic planning—we are led to another psychological 
necessity connected with the cultural satisfaction of primary needs. 
The use of knowledge not only shows man how to achieve certain 
ends, it also reveals to him the fundamental uncertainties and limita- 
tions of his existence. The very fact that man, however primitive, 
has to think clearly, has to look ahead and also remember the suc- 
cesses and failures of his past experience makes him realize that not 
every problem can be solved, not every desire satisfied, by his own 
efforts. 

From the point of view of individual psychology we see that rea- 
sonable processes and emotional reactions intertwine. The very cal- 
culations, and the fact that the principles of knowledge have to be 
built up into systems of thought, subject man to fear as well as to 
hope. He knows that his desire is often thwarted and that his ex- 
pectations are subject to chance. 

. It is enough to remember that all human beings are affected by 
ill-health and have to face death ultimately, that misfortune and 
natural catastrophes, and elements disturbing the favorable run of 
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food-providing activities, always loom on man’s mental horizon. * 
The occurrence of such acts of destiny engender not merely reflection, 
thought, and emotional responses; they force the human group to 
take action. Plans have to be reorganized whenever a natural catas- 
trophe occurs. The group becomes disintegrated by the death of one 
of its members, especially if he is a leading individual. Calamity or 
misfortune thus affects the individual personally, even as it disor- 
ganizes the group. 

Which is the new, highly derived, yet emotionally founded need or 
imperative which these considerations entail? We see that acting as 
he always does within an atmosphere of uncertainty, with his hopes 
raised and fears or anxieties aroused, man needs certain positive 
affirmations of stability, success, and continuity. The dogmatic 
affirmations of religion and magic satisfy these needs. Whether we 
take such early beliefs as totemism, magic, or ancestor worship; or 
these beliefs more fully developed into the concept of providence, a 
pantheon of gods, or one divinity; we see that man affirms his con- 
victions that death is not real nor yet final, that man is endowed 
with a personality which persists even after death, and that there 
are forces in the environment which can be tuned up and propitiated 
to the trend of human hopes and desires. 

We can thus realize the dogmatic essence of religion by the analy- 
sis of individual mental processes. But here also the group enters 
immediately and no purely physiological or psychological analysis 
of the human organism is sufficient. In the first place, the reaction 
of man to death and disaster cannot be understood merely in terms 
of his concern with himself. It is the care for those who depend on 
him, and the sorrow for those to whom he was attached and who dis- 
appear, that provide as much inspiration to religious belief as does 
the self-centered concern for his own welfare. 

Religion, however, does not end or even begin with dogmatic af- 
firmations. It is a system of organized activities, in ritual as well as 
in ethics. Belief at no stage, certainly not the primitive levels, is a 
mere metaphysical system. It is a mode of ritual activity which al- 
lows man, whether by constraint or persuasion, to manage the super- 
natural world brought into being by his desires, hopes, fears, and 
anticipations. All ritual behavior, whether at burial and mourning, 
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at commemorative ceremony and sacrifice, or even in a magical per- 
formance, is social. It is social in the sense that often men and wom- 
en pray, worship, and chant their magic formula in common. Even 
when a magical act is performed in solitude and secrecy, it invariably 
has social consequences. Ritual is also social in the sense that the 
end to be obtained, the integration of the group after death the con- 
juring-up of rain and fertility, of a rich haul in fishing, and hunting, 
or of a successful sailing expedition, concerns the interests not of a 
single person but of a group. 

Even sorcery and black magic conform with the stipulations of 
our argument. In the first place, sorcery, though carried outinse- ' 
cret, produces powerful though negative social results. Again, 
sorcery is in correct functional interpretation, a primitive type of ex- 
plaining and accounting for ill-health and death. The whole system 
of magical counteraction and cure, which is a regular counterpart 
of the belief in black magic, is the manner in which primitive man 
satisfies his individual cravings for some means of controlling a really 
uncontrollable evil. Sociologically it brings about the mobilization 
of the group consisting of the kinsmen, friends, and followers of the 
victim. Thus sorcery and the magical means of combating it again 
satisfy certain psychological needs and are accompanied by a socio- 
logical byplay of collective effort to deal with the disaster. 

In all this we see once more that a parallel consideration of indi- 
vidual and organized group is indispensable in order to give us in- 
sight into the foundations, as well as the forms, of magic and religion. 
'The structure of these cultural realities entails dogmatic thought— 
that is, positive affirmatiors about the existence of good and evil, 
of benevolent and hostile forces, residing in the environment and 
capable of influencing some of its responses. Such dogmatic affirma- 
tions contain recipes as to how the supernatural forces can be con- 
trolled through incantation and prayer, through ritual, sacrifice, 
and collective or individual sacrament. 

Since religion consists by and large of collective efforts to achieve 
ends beneficent to one and all, we find that every religious system 
has also its ethical factors. Even in a magical ceremony, performed . 
for a successful war or sailing expedition, for the counteracting of 
sorcery, or for the fertility of the fields, every participating individ- 
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ual and the leader of the performance is carrying out a task in which 
he subordinates his personal interest to the communal welfare. Such 
ceremonies carry with them also taboos and restrictions, duties and 
obligations. The ethics of a magical system consist in all these rules 
and restrictions to which the individual has to submit in the interests 
of the group. 

The duties of mourning and burial, of communal sacrifice to an- 
cestor ghosts or to totemic beings, also entail a number of rules, 
regulations, and principles of conduct which constitute the ethical 
aspect of such a ritual act. The structure of religion, therefore, con- 
sists in a dogmatic system of affirmations, in the technique of ritual, 
and in the rules and precepts of elementary ethics, which define the 
subordination of the individual to group welfare. 

If we had time more fully to analyze the source of tribal rhythm, 
of emotional and bodily recreation, as well as their cultural satisfac- 
tion in artistic creation, in sports, games, and tribal ceremonial, we 
would find also that the need for any such cultural activity can only 
be understood by reference to individual psychology and to the 
needs of the individual organism. The type of satisfaction for each 
special need, however, implies immediately the elements of tradition, 
organization, and material equipment—that is, elements which can- 
not be discussed, still less understood, without the analysis of group 
life and group organization. 

The gist of the foregoing argument has been condensed in our 
chart by the entry “Means of intellectual, emotional, and prag- 
matic control of destiny and chance" (Col. E), and in the cor- 
responding entry of “Magic and religion" (Col F). Again, the 
need for a “Communal rhythm of recreation, exercise, and rest" 
(Col. E) is satisfied by such cultural responses as “Art, sports, 
games, ceremonial” (Col. F). 


VII. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This brief outline of the functional approach to anthropological 
field work and comparative theory of culture shows that at every 
Step we had to study, in a parallel and co-ordinated manner, the in- 
dividual and the group, as well as their relations. The understanding 
of both these entities, however, must be supplemented by including 
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the reality of environment and material culture. The problem of the 
relation between group and individual is so pervading and ubiquitous 
that it cannot be treated detached from any question of culture and 
of social or psychological process. A theory which does not present 
and include at every step the definitions of individual contributions 
and of their integration into collective action stands condemned. 
The fact that functionalism implies this problem constantly and 
consistently may be taken as a proof that, so far as it does, it does 
not neglect one of the most essential problems of all social science. 


w Indeed, functionalism is, in its essence, the theory of transforma- 
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tion of organic—that is, individual—needs into derived cultural 
necessities and imperatives. Society by the collective wielding of the 
conditioning apparatus melds the individual into a cultural personal- 
ity. The individual, with his physiological needs and psychological 
processes, is the ultimate source and aim of all tradition, activities, 
and organized behavior. 

The word “society” is used here in the sense of a co-ordinated set 
of differentiated groups. The juxtaposition and opposition of “the 
individual" and “the society," as an indifferentiated mass, is always 
fictitious and therefore fallacious. l 

From the structural approach we have found that social organiza- 
tion must always be analyzed into institutions—that is, definite 
groups of men united by a charter, following rules of conduct, oper- 
ating together a shaped portion of the environment, and working for 
the satisfaction of definite needs. This latter defines the function of 
an institution. l 

Here, once more, we see that every institution contributes, on the 
one hand, toward the integral working of the community as a whole, 
but it also satisfies the derived and basic needs of the individual. 
Thus the family is indispensable to society in supplying its members, 
training them, and safeguarding their early stages. At the same time 
to consider the role of the family without reference to individuals in 
their sex drive, in their personal affections, as between husband and 
wife, parents and children, or to study the early stages of life-history 
of the individual outside the domestic circle would be absurd. The 
local group, as the organization for the joint use of an apportioned 
territory, as the means of collective defense, and as the medium for 
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the primary division of labor, works as a part of society and as one 
of its indispensable organs. At the same time, every one of the bene- 
fits just listed is enjoyed by every individual member. His role and 
membership in that group have to be stated from the point of view 
of psychology, education, and also of the physiological benefits de- 
- rived by each from the joint activities. The tribe and state carries 
out a collective policy in war and peace, in conquest and intertribal 
or international trade; but the very existence of tribe or state de- 
pends on the quality of citizenship, which is an individual fact and 
which consists in the contributions toward, and the benefits derived 
from, the participation of the individual in group life. 

Were we to consider such institutionalized activities as those de- 
pendent on age, which are organized into primitive age-grades or 
the age hierarchies of our civil service, military organization, or pro- 
fessional work, we would find again that the problem must be stated 
in terms both of individual life-history and of age as a principle of 
social differentiation and integration. 

In the genetic approach, the functionalist demands that, in field 
work and theory alike, the formation of such collective aptitudes 
and formed dispositions as taste, skill, principle, dogma, and value 
be stated in terms of both individual and group. No mental attitude 
or bodily skill can be understood without reference both to the in- 
nate individual and organic endowment and to the cultural influ- 
ences by which it is shaped. 

We have, in this article, followed the gradual transformation of 
biological needs into cultural imperatives and satisfactions. We 
have seen that, starting from the individual organism and its re- 
quirements, and studying the cultural satisfaction thereof, we come 
upon instrumental and integrative imperatives. In every culture 
there corresponds to these such types of organized activities as eco- 
nomics, education, political organization, and legal system; and 
again organized religion and magic, as well as artistic and recreation- 
al activities. 

If space would allow we could show that, since every one of these 
integrative pursuits is carried on by a group, whether this be family, 
clan, or congregation; since dogma, mythology, and sacred history 
provide its charters; since every ritual implies a liturgical apparatus; 
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and since the activities are integrated around a definite purpose or 
function, the communion with the supernatural—we would find that 
the integrative aspects of culture are again carried on in institutions, 
religious, magical, artistic, ceremonial, and recreational. The chuxch, 
the congregation, the totemic clan, the magical or shamanistic cor- 
porations, as well as sporting teams and organizations of musicians, 
dancers, and actors, are examples of such institutions. 

The individual, both in social theory and in the reality of cultural 
life, is the starting-point and the end. The very beginning of human 
civilization consists in acts of rudimentary mastery of implements, of 
production of goods, and of the incorporation of special achievements 
into a permanent tradition by means of symbolism. Society and its 
component groups are the carriers of verbal—that is, symbolic—tra- 
dition, the guardians of communal wealth, and the joint operators 
of the material and spiritual achievements of a culture. But in S 
this the ultimate modifying power, the creative inspiration, and all 
impulse and invention come from the individual. 

Culture remains sound end capable of further development only 
in so far as a definite balance between individual interest and social 
control can be maintained. If this balance be upset or wrongly 
poised, we have at one end anarchy, and at theother brutal dictator- 
ship. The present world is threatened in its various parts and 
through different agencies both with anarchy and with the brutal 
oppression in which the interests of the state, managed by small 
gangs with dictatorial powers, are made completely to overrule the 
elementary rights and interests of the individual. The theoretical 
discussion of the relation between the individual and the group has 
thus in our present world not merely an academic but also a deep 
philosophical and ethical significance. It cannot be too often re- 
peated that any culture which kills individual initiative, and rele- 
gates the interests of most of its members to complete insignificance 
at the expense of a gang-managed totalitarian state, will not be able 
to develop or even to preserve its cultural patrimony. 


Tucson, ARIZONA 
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SOCIAL INTERACTION: THE PROBLEM OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL AND THE GROUP 


LOUIS WIRTH, 


The contributions to the symposium on “The Individual and the 
Group” presented in this issue of the American Journal of Sociology 
represent a variety of attempts to formulate the central problem 
of sociological theory. It has been part of the philosophical heritage 
of the Western world since antiquity. It was the stock illustration 
in the logical controversy between the nominalists and realists dur- 
ing the scholastic period and was revived during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in the polemics concerning the state of nature 
and the social contract. In modern sociological theory under the in- 
fluence of the discoveries of biologists, on the one hand, and of 
writers on collective behavior, on the other hand, it has reappeared 
in the attempt to discover the proper locus of sociological investiga- 
tions. The atomistic point of view arising out of the biological and 
mechanistic tradition of the late nineteenth century led to the recog- 
nition of the individual organism as the solid reality constituting 
the unit of social life, and the depreciation of "society" as a termino- 
logical construct or an irrelevant fiction. The interest developing out 
of folk psychology, which received its most pregnant expression in 
the writings of Lazarus and Steinthal, and which culminated in the 
work of the Durkheim group in France, led to an emphasis on society 
as an entity sut generis. This conception was in turn attacked on 


4 the ground that a society is nothing more than the individual mem- 


bers composing it, that the behavior of actual individuals consti- 
tutes the whole of social life. In defense of this view it was pointed 
out that the culture of a group is something more than and different ` 
from the habits of the individuals composing it and that such social 
phenomena as language, mythology, religion, and other expressions 
of collective life cannot be adequately understood so long as atten- 
tion is concentrated exclusively on the individual bearers of these 
cultural traits. 

In the course of time it has become clear that no satisfactory solu- 
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- tion to this problem could be obtained as long as the issue is stated 
in terms of either/or. For certain analytical purposes it is well to 
regard the individual organism composing human society as the 
suitable and real unit; for others, it is desirable to take the collec- 
tivity as the ultimate entity; but in doing so it should always be 
noted that neither the individual nor the group is adequate to com- 
prise all the aspects of the life of man in society. As Cooley pointed 
out: i 

A separate individual is an abstraction unknown to experience, and so like- 

/ wise is society when regarded as something apart from individuals. The real 

thing is Human Life, which may be considered either in an individual aspect 
or in a social, that is to say a general aspect; but it is always, as a matter of fact, 
both individual and general. In other words, “society” and "individuals" do 
.not denote separable phenomena but are simply collective and SirPURVE as- 
pects of the same thing. 

Rather than settling the issue as to whether the individual or the 
group is the ultimate unit in terms of which social life must be 
analyzed, the main stream of sociological and social-psychological 
thought has forgotten this issue and proceeded to analyze social 
phenomena as complexes of the meaningfully oriented actions of 
persons reciprocally related to one another. This approach has based 
itself on the assumption that "society exists wherever a number of 
individuals enter into reciprocal relations with one another." As 
sociology has turned from speculation to research, the fruitfulness of 
Simmel's suggestion that sociology finds its proper subject matter in 
the process of interpersonal relations has been effectively demon- 
stated. ! 

The insistence upon social interaction as the focus of sociological 
interest not only has led to the abandonment of interest in the, 
sterile individual-group controversy but has led to a marked advance 
in our understanding of the relation between personality and so- ` 
ciety. Personalities, according to this view, by playing more or less ^. ` 
integrated roles in the groups of which they are members, manifest 
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complexes of traits the locus of which is the concrete organism. The 
roles of the persons are systems of action which are responses to 
claims and expectations on the part of the individual and his fellows. 
The structure or system of their interrelations when seen collectively 
constitutes the society which may be regarded as the bearer of a 
culture. This conception allows us to see more clearly the varied 
perspectives in terms of which social phenomena may be empirically 
analyzed. 

In its most external aspect, social life involves the distribution of 
the members of an aggregate in space. From this physical and super- 
ficial view of an aggregate, we may proceed in two directions to ex- 
plore further significant aspects of social life by means of the tech- 
niques of the various specialized branches of social science that con- 
cern themselves with it. On the one hand, we can seek to discover what 
is true of such an aggregate by virtue of the fact that the constituent 
members are organisms of a certain sort, endowed with the impulses 
and organic traits characteristic of their species. On the other hand, 
we can ascertain what is true of the members of such an aggregate 
by virtue of the fact that they are in interaction with one another, 
and in the process have built up what we call a culture. Thus, we 
come to see the peculiar relevance of human ecology, biology, psy- 
chology, and social science in its various branches to the understand- 
ing of the social life of man. No single field of specialization can by 
itself be expected to reveal more than a highly segmental aspect of 
the total reality, but each can become more fertile than it would be 
in isolation by recognizing its own peculiar problems and interests 
and their relations with all the others. 

In the attempt to formulate an empirical science designed to study 
social groups as products of participating individuals, Professor . 
Znaniecki formulates a theory of the relation between individuals 
and groups as a system of hypotheses concerning “ ‘individuals-as- 

experienced-by-themselves-and-other-individuals’ in relation to 
*groups-as-experienced-by-participants-and-outsiders. " He empha- 
sizes the fact that the individuals who participate in the activities 
. which bring the social group into being also become a part of the 
. product which they have helped to create as group members. In 
analyzing this act of participation and its product, he points out 
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that every social role involves (1) a social circle composed of a set 
of people of whom the performing person is the center and to whom 
he bears definite relations; (2) the person's social self as conceived 
by this social circle and by himself, which undergoes change in the 
course of interaction between himself and his follows; (3) the per- 
son's status, as indicated by the “rights” which his group assigns to 
him and which he expects of them; and (4) the person's function, or ` 
his activities in response to the expectations of his social circle. 
The isolation of these analytical elements in the social role is 
helpful in formulating an attack on this complex phenomenon. They 
should be seen, however, as having a highly variable content under 
varying conditions of group structure and specific situations in which 
the person participates. Thus, for instance, an individual may not 
always be the center of a social circle, as Professor Znaniecki seems 
to think he is. Indeed, it is precisely because in some of his social 
circles he is not so centrally located as in others or as he conceives 
himself to be within that particular circle that the individual comes 
to have successively varying and simultaneously divergent or con- 
flicting conceptions of himself. The recognition of this fact would 
go far toward illuminating some of the more basic forms of personal 
maladjustment with which some of the other contributors to the 
symposium deal. Professor Znaniecki further points out that some 
of the more distinctively group phenomena, or collective aspects of 
personal behavior, leading to the characteristics which Sumner has 
so aptly described in his discussion of the in-group and the subjective 
aspect of which has been set forth by Cooley in his analysis of the we- 
feeling, are to be seen in the emergence of group norms and values 
which crystallize into group institutions and organizations. It is in 
the variety of groups, the interrelations between groups, and the 
differential position of the person within these groups that we must 
seek the explanation of the highly differentiated personalities emerg- 
ing in our culture; and at the same time it is in the uniformities of 
group life and individual participation in and sharing of group norms 
that we must seek the clue to the unformities of human behavior. 
Professor Halbwachs places his discussion of individual conscious- 
ness and the collective mind in the matrix of the sociological theories 
which characterize the Durkheim tradition. In arguing against the 
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classical fallacy of the isolated man, he makes use of the notion of 
collective representations which transcend individual consciousness 
as demonstrable bases of the primacy of the group. The basic datum 
of collective psychology is the group, and the tendencies and repre- 
sentations common to various social milieus. According to this view, 
these collective psychological states cannot be explained by turning 
to the individual but only in terms of the social structure, the cus- 
' toms, institutions, science, language, art, and technology which are 
reflected in each individual mind. Psychology, he holds, following 
Blondel, “must place [its] emphasis solidly on the psychophysiologi- 
cal and psychopathological data." These two points of view, by 
being placed in juxtaposition, would thus in a measure explain men- 
tal life in its entirety, "for our mind owes all that it is and all that 
it holds either to the organism or to social groups." But in addition 
he points out, following Tarde’s statement that man is a social beingtg«, 
grafted on to a biological being, that the individuality which meh 
from this crossing between physiological and social elements cannot 

be completely explained either by the psychologist or by the sociol- 
ogist, for it constitutes a unique phenomenon which can never be 
truly the object of any science. 

But lest it be thought that collective thought is a metaphysical 
entity, Professor Halbwachs asserts that it exists and is realized 
only in individual consciousness—“the states of consciousness of a 
greater or lesser number of individuals comprising the group” of 
which each separate individual carries on only a fragmentary por- 
tion. Since society comprises a collection of individuals who think, 
feel, and act in common, sociology deals first and foremost with psy- 
chological materials; but this does not exhaust its scope. Social soli- 
darity presupposes certain conditions or techniques in the economic, 
religious, political, scientific, linguistic, and artistic realm which im- 
ply the presence not only of collective representations but which 
also have their physical counterparts ("morphology"). It was in 
this sense that Durkheim proposed to treat social facts as “things.” 
Even such external facts as the physical distribution and mass of a 
group, which are the concern of the demographer, cannot be studied 
and explained without taking account of the states of mind people 
have about it. While sociology, therefore, is primarily concerned 


AA 
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with group phenomena as they manifest themselves in visible forms 
in space, these physical manifestations are socially significant only 
because they are coupled with collective representations. Psychol- 
ogy and sociology thus turn out to be two polar approaches toward 
the phenomena of conscious life rooted in an organism, on the one 
hand, and in a social milieu, on the other. For purposes of analysis 
they can be isolated, but in reality they occur only together. 
Turning from the point of view of the sociologist to that of the 
psychologist, we find in Professor Woodworth's paper that the psy- 
chologists, conditioned as they are by the tradition of their disci- 
pline, are disposed to see the starting-point of their investigations 
in the individual. There is, however, a thorough awareness of the 
inadequacy of the view that a social group is nothing more than the 
individuals composing it, and that collective behavior is merely an 
aggregate of the reactions of individuals. Indeed there is a clear rec- 
ognition in Professor Woodworth's paper that conduct in some of 
its most essential aspects cannot be adequately apprehended by di- 
recting one's attention to individuals as such. Although he does not 
explicitly state it in so many words, he seems to appreciate the rele- 
vance and implications of Josiah Royce's observation that there is 
a fecundity in aggregations or an emergent property which tran- 
scends the sum of individual reactions. Specifically, Woodworth 
points to the constraint imposed by group situations upon the indi- 
viduals composing the group as an iraportant factor in individual 
behavior. He perceives, however, that the group not merely exercises 
a restrictive influence upon the individual but presents him with 
opportunities for action of which he, as an individual, would inevi- 
tably be deprived. He goes so far as to say that there is a funda- 
mental propensity for participation in environmental happenings 
which profoundly alters both the range and the character of human 
activity when viewed within the matrix of group life. Men are 
social precisely in the sense that they participate in the activities 
of the group. The view of human action which John Dewey has set 
forth in his Human Nature and Conduct}—namely, that the indi- 
vidual is not a mere passive entity reacting to an environment but 
that there are operating within him impulses which make him an 


3 New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1922. 
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active agent in the discovery of the adjustment to and the trans- 
formation of his environment—appears to be quite congenial to Pro- 
fessor Woodworth's approach. With this in mind he suggests the 
study of team work in small groups of children as one of the most 
fruitful ways in which the laws of participation might be discovered. 

The paper by Professor Blatz stands in sharp contrast to that of 
Professor Woodworth. He suggests a line of distinction between psy- 
chology and sociology to the effect that the former studies the indi- 

[vidual whereas the latter studies the group. Roughly this distinction 
would be acceptable enough if it were clearly understood that there 
are no groups without individuals and that an isolated individual 
without some measure of group participation is unknown to human 
experience. He denies the emergent properties of the behavior of 
individuals in various types of group situations and asserts that no 
new motives come into play in crowds, mobs, or other collectivities. 
(Apparently he recognizes no element of novelty even in such a 
mechanism as that of circular reaction, which has played so useful 
a role in the analysis of crowd behavior as undertaken by students 
of collective action.) Professor Blatz appears to be operating with 
the dichotomy, long since rejected by the sociologists, of the isolated 
individual on the one side and the dense physical assemblage of the 
crowd on the other. It is precisely this simplified version which 
sociologists have been attempting to correct by pointing out that 
the social situation is a factor in the determination of individual} 
action in ways far more complicated and subtle than those which 
come into play in consequence of participation in a crowd. 

Having divided individual behavior into two phases—namely, (1) 
that which represents an adaptation to the physical environment 
and (2) that which represents an adaptation to the social environ- 
ment—he claims both of these for the province of psychology and, 
by implication, leaves sociology out of the picture altogether. The 
motives which according to him determine an infant's behavior con- 
sist of attitudes of approach and withdrawal, the appetites (compris- 
ing hunger, thirst, elimination, rest, change, and sex), and the emo- 
tions arising in situations for which the individual feels unprepared. 
These three kinds of need, which he calls cultural, appetitive, and 
emotional, respectively, are considered basic, presumably because 
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they are common to all individuals and remain operative throughout 
life. Professor Blatz does not recognize the existence in the infant 
of any form of behavior which is social in the sense of the manifesta- 
tion of behavior indicating a social need.* He would begin to speak 
of social desires, though not needs, when the child has developed to 
& point of perceiving the similarity between his own experience and 
that of others. This behavior, however, is not basic but wholly de- 
rived from the fundamental needs outlined above. As a result of the 
observation of the Dionne quintuplets, he notes no sign of the genesis 
of a behavior pattern which may clearly be interpreted as social be- 
fore the age of twelve to eighteen months. At this point there come 
into play acts and responses to the acts of others which cumulatively 
mold the social consciousness of the child. In his analysis of the 
development of social behavior, Professor Blatz might have been 
aided considerably by the literature dealing with the social genesis 
of the self, especially the works of Mead and of Cooley. Particularly 
the work of the former on tke distinction between physical and social 
objects, and that of the latter on the looking-glass self, would have 
enabled him to carry on his analysis with considerably greater dis- 
crimination and penetration than has been possible by the approach 
he has employed. And yet, despite his disregard of the sociological 
approach, in his improvisations of a theory to account for the gene- 
sis of personality he has to take account of factors which lead him 
beyond his original premises. Eventually he does recognize the sig- 
nificance of social interaction and the role of common standards in a 
community in affecting the behavior of the individual. Particularly 
. when he comes to account ior the highly differentiated behavior of 
different individuals who appear to be reacting to the same environ- 
ment, as is the case in the Dionne quintuplets, he is confronted with 
the subtle influences of group symbols and differential individual 
interpretations thereof which, despite his insistence on the adequacy 
of the psychological approach, leads him into the universe of socio- 
logical discourse. 
Directing his attention to the problems of the individual and 


4 The distinction which Professor Blatz sets forth between “need” and “desire” re- 
quires further clarification. Needs are ordinarily conceived of as the conditions neces- 
sary for the survival of the organism, whether they become motives in action or not. 
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society as they appear to the student of child development, Professor 
Anderson traces the shift in interest from the older theories to the 
modern research on children’s behavior in their group relations. He 
sees the personality of the child as the product of social interaction. 
The structuring of social behavior depends upon the initial organiza- 
tion of the individual, the content of the environment to which he is 
exposed, and the modifications resulting from his observation of the 
effects of his behavior on others. As the individual becomes incorpo- 
rated in a social organization there is noted a transition from the 
solitary and parallel play of the infant through the co-operative play 
of the child to the organized and differentiated social life of the 
adolescent. The complexity of the products of the social activity of 
the individual increases cumulatively with maturity. The circle of 
social attachments widens and becomes more selective with age. 
The range and effectiveness of the motivations emanating from the 
group increase correspondingly. Professor Anderson finds that the 
traditional dichotomies between competition and co-operation, be- 
tween negativistic and rapport behavior, and between aggression 
and sympathetic behavior, upon which earlier studies proceeded 
must be given up in favor of the view that “‘in the process of sociali- 
zation seemingly antagonistic tendencies develop together." He sug- 
gests that, in view of the striking results of recent research, person- 
ality traits, such as dominance and submission, be analyzed in terms 
of the differentiated roles which children play in the social groups 
in which they participate. The leading factors operating upon the 
total makeup of the child and conditioning his responses, according 
to Professor Anderson, are: (1) the content of the prevailing group 
behavior patterns, (2) the fluid and changing character of the child’s 
social relationships, (3) the range of personal contacts with others, 
(4) the richness of materials which the environment permits, and 
(5) the opportunities for participation in a variety of activities far 
transcending those afforded by the school curriculum. On the basis 
of the results obtained in the attempts at experimental modifica- 
tion of social relationships, he concludes that both differentiated 
individual personalities and group activities must be seen as arising 
in a context of group relationships, so that the student of child be- 
havior inevitably is led to the analysis of social interaction. 
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In the attempt to overcome the false dichotomy of individual 
versus group and the strict departmentalization of the sciences deal- 
ing with man in society, Professor Brown projects “field theory,” 
which regards “socio-psychobiology as the basis science of human 
behavior.” “Implicit in field theory is the idea that social behavior 
depends on the biological nature of the individual as an integral 
part of groups whose characteristics are intimately connected with 
cultural phenomena.” The Freudian psychoanalysts, by having em- 
phasized the importance of early emotional experiences, and the 
Marxian sociologists, by having stressed the dependence of social 
attitudes and behavior on the system of production and the indi- 
vidual’s position in it in all cultures, have contributed to our more 
adequate understanding oi these interrelationships. Field theory, 
Professor Brown believes, will aid us in formulating a systematic 
attack on the crucial research problems which lie along the lines 
where sociology, psychology, and biology meet and reveal the im- 
plications of their findings zog one another. 

This approach stems from the same movement and follows in its 
procedures the one set forth by Professor Lewin, namely, topologi- 
cal psychology, the central concept of which is that of “life-space.’’s 
He illustrates the fruitfulness of the structural approach by means 
of the analysis of adolescence. He would shift the focus of investiga- 
tion from the individual conceived as a separated entity to the situa- 
tion. This procedure, he holds, might become the ‘‘key-technique 
even for problems of individual psychopathology.” But in his case 
as well as in that of Professor Brown, it should be noted that the 
soundness of the technique of observation employed has nothing to 
do with the conceptual apparatus of topological psychology. Nor 
is it clear just what the method of research would be for dealing 
with the problems they state, aside from the more or less analogical 
procedure of translating independently made observations into the 
language of field theory.® 


s For an elaboration of this approach see Kurt Lewin, Principles of Topological 
Psychology (New York, 1936); and J. F. Brown, Psychology and the Social Order (New 
York, 1906). 


6 The concepts of topological psychology appear to be only new names for already 
observed objects, and the mere changing of names produces no new insights. It does 
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Finding that such terms as "custom," “culture,” “fashions,” **con- 
ventions,” “traditions,” "institutions," “folkways,” and “mores” 
have been used uncritically and inconsistently by various authors, 
Professor Allport undertakes to single out the central fact of “con- 
formity" which is implicit in all of them and to treat them as varia- 
tions of “large numbers of people acting under known conditions of 
their human and nonhuman environment." Conformity, Professor 
Allport argues, is not an “all-or-none” matter, as he believes stu- 
dents of culture and society have viewed it, although this view may 
help to locate the problem. Individual differences range widely over 
a continuum falling in a normal probability distribution. He ad- 
vances the “J-curve hypothesis of conforming behavior" on the 
basis of which he proposes to study "custom situations” empirically, 
the units of which are variables, such as time, space, weight, velocity, 
etc. In addition to these empirical continua, he proposes to study 
nonempirical continua, namely, those measuring trends or traits of 
personality, or those measuring purpgse fulfilment. In any field of 
conformity he would “apply a scale whose steps are variations of 
behavior which represent successive recognizable degrees of fulfil- 
ment of the ‘accepted common purpose,’ ranging from the pre- 
scribed or ‘proper’ act, which most completely fulfils the purpose 
to that which gives it the least recognizable amount of fulfilment.” 
In this way he hopes to show in what areas of social life conformity 
exists, in what way individuals are conforming, how much they con- 
form, what variations of conformity occur, who wishes the mass of 
people to conform, what conformity means to them, what influence 
they have, and what conformity means to the people who practice it. 
While this may give us an operational definition of custom, it is not 
likely to throw any light upon the process of cultural change or upon 
the manner in which custom is related to the society that is its 
bearer, and particularly the motives prompting different individuals 
in what appears to be the same society and exposed to what is re- 
garded as the same culture to behave differently with reference to 
the norms prevailing in the differentiated groups in which the indi- 





not, in other words, lead to the discovery of any problems additional to those which 
non-field-theoretical methodology would disclose, and it contributes no additional evi- 
dence relevant for the solution of these problems. 
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vidual participates—norms which are neither static, absolute, nor 
isolated from one another. 

Psychoanalysis, according to Dr. French, has a contribution to 
make to the analysis of social phenomena by viewing social conflict 
as analogous to psychic conflict. By social conflict, however, he 
means in general the involvement of large numbers of individuals in 
psychic conflicts. Consequently, he suggests that just as the thera- 
peutic effect of insight into individual neuroses has been demon- 
strated by psychoanalysis, so a comparable technique may be em- 
ployed to deal with conflicting social interests. How this technique 
is to be developed, however, he does not indicate, aside from stating 
that in a democracy this technique consists in the freest possible 
public discussion. Althouga it has frequently been pointed out by 
sociologists that there is a relationship between mental conflict and 
culture conflict, the latter is by no means considered merely a repeti- 
tion in the mass of the former. Indeed, there is considerable sociolog- 
ical evidence to indicate that psychic conflict and personal disorgani- 
zation may have as their basic cause the culture conflicts operative 
in the society." In the psychoanalytic literature itself there has re- 
cently become evident a recognition of the relationships between 
culture and neurosis. In her recent volume on New Ways in Psycho- 
analysis, Dr. Karen Horney, after re-examining the Freudian hy- 
potheses concerning the basic instinctual drives, comes to the con- 
clusion that types of response which hitherto had been imputed ex- 
clusively to the organism actually have their source in the culture 
and that an analysis of the social context in which the individual 
lives makes intelligible not only his personal motives but the possi- 
bilities for their gratification, the frustrations, and the mechanisms 
of wish fulfilment which characterize his personality’ 

Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan comes to the problem of the individual 
and society with a rich clinical experience which might be expected 
to predispose him to a view which emphasizes the primacy of the 
organism. It is therefore gratifying to note that the universe of 


7 Thorsten Sellin, Culture Conflict and Crime (Social Research Council Bull. 41 
[New York, 1938)). 

3 See especially chap. x, “Culture and Neuroses?” (New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1939). 
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interpersonal relations, which constitutes his central field of interest, 
is almost identical with the modern sociological approach. Although 
as a psychiatrist he would begin the study of his patients with an 
analysis of their psychobiological states, he regards each personality 
“as an indeterminate entity some significant characteristics of which 
may be inferred from the processes that occur in the group of per- 
sons—real and fantastic—in which the subject-individual partici- 
pates." Our social matrix, which many naively regard as an un- 
differentiated relationship affecting all of us in much the same way, 
turns out upon analysis to consist of a highly differentiated set of 
universes of interpersonal relations in which different persons parti- 
cipate in various degrees. Although the constellation of social situa- 
tions in which we are placed may exhibit relatively durable integra- 
tion in fairly restricted social worlds with settled systems of norms 
and values, it is only by sensing the personal meanings of the situa- 
tions and norms to the individual that we can arrive at an under- 
standing of maladjusted personalities. Ordinarily the individual par- 
ticipates in differential but more or less compatible roles in the 
social world which comprise the orbit of his social life. It is only 
when these roles are incongruent with the individual's psychobiologi- 
cal traits, or when they markedly conflict, that our interpersonal 
relations are permeated by insecurity and frustration, and person- 
ality problems emerge. 
Professor Malinowski, although he approaches the problem of the 
. relation between the individual and the group from the field of cul- 
tural anthropology, insists that, in order to avoid the fallacy of the 
“group mind" and the “collective sensorium," the group must be 
defended as the assemblage of individuals and that we must begin 
our analysis with a conception of the individual as a biological i 
reality. On the other hand, the individual, the personality, the self, 
or the mind cannot be described adequately except in terms of 
membership in a group “unless we wish to hug the figment of the 
individual as a self-contained entity.” The satisfaction of bodily 
needs under conditions of culture—which in the case of human life 
means under all conditions—reveals the complete dependence of the 
lindividual upon the group. Personality turns out to be culturally }} 
molded instead of an unadulterated product of physiological proc- 
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esses. In the study of the personality, therefore, we need to take 
account not merely of the organism and the world of nature but of 
the man-made product, the tools, and the cultural value which are 
the product of group life. In attempting to comprehend the wide 
variations of personal behavior within the matrix of a culture, we 
must pay heed not merely to the relationship of the individual to 
the group but to the highly variegated associations in which he par- 
ticipates. 

These contributions to the understanding of personality and so- 
ciety, coming as they do from research specialists in various aspects 
of human behavior, indicate unmistakably the trend toward the 
recognition of the significance of social interaction as the basic proc- 
ess in the formation both of human nature and of the social order. 
While for purposes of analysis it is desirable and necessary to con- 
strue the basic units of analysis differently, the really significant 
questions that we raise about human behavior cannot be answered 
by any one of the traditional fields of specialization. If we examine 
the shortcomings of each segmental approach to this problem, we 
discover that they are in large measure the result of limited per- 
spectives which have led to distorted conceptions of the factors in- 
fluencing human behavior when pursued without a recognition of 
the alternative and complementary understandings made available 
through other disciplines. It is a sign of scientific progress that the 
first step in the realistic analysis of the relations between the indi- 
vidual and the group—the transcending of the long-established bar- 
riers between the various academically departmentalized fields of 
interest—is now in the process of realization. 
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LUCIEN LEVY-BRUHL: 1857-1939 
RAYMOND LENOIR 


Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, member of the Institute, author of The History of | 
Modern Philosophy in France, which was published in Chicago in 1899, 
died in Paris, March 12, 1929. Born in Paris, April 10, 1857, he was a 
student at the Lycée Charlemagne and at the Ecole normale supérieure 
where he achieved the Agrégé de Philosophie. He became professor in 
the Lycée and at the Ecole des sciences politiques and at the Sorbonne. 
He was the founder and director of the Institut d’ethnologie. Among his 
teachers Ollé-Laprune and Caro taught him Leibnitzism and the social 
critique of current institutions. His doctoral thesis, Le Divinité chez Sé- 
nàque: la responsibilité morale (1884) sets forth the aim of his whole life 
which was to explain man by humanity. Beyond all faith there is only the 
wisdom of the Stoics. Beyond all metaphysics there is only morality which 
is exhibited in the evolution of mind from the “savages,” Hellenism, 
Christianity, and the modern age, devoted to an ideal of justice. 

. The recognition of a national consciousness'in L’ Allemagne depuis Leib- 
niz (1890), the unsatisfactory character of the principle of contradiction 
of Le Philosophie de Jacobi (1894) based on the revelation of the heart, the: 
reduction by Hume of all certainty to belief and of all systems to mental 
habits spurred the editor of the Lettres de Stuart Mill à Auguste Comte 
(1899) to hold fast to a positivism based on the co-ordination of the sci- 
ences around sociology, to incorporate La Morale et le science des meurs 


. (x904) with the science of nature, and to study the higher functions of 


man in the development of the species. The works of Chavannes on China, 
the influence of Durkheim, and the discipline of Marcel Mauss at the 
Ecole des hautes études during one year facilitated the appearance in 1910 
of Les Fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures, La Mentalité primi- 
tive (1922), L'Ame primitive (1927), Le Surnaturel et la nature (1931), 
La Mythologie primitive (1935), and L' Expérience mystique el les symboles 
(1938), setting forth clearly their orientation, so different from the Aristo- 
telian logic. The intensity of emotion binds beings, things, ideas, and 
names, resulting in fusions and metamorphosis. The collective imagina- 
tion dominates the cycle from birth to death. The visible becomes the 
symbol of the invisible. Symbols only serve to veil the occult powers 
which the rites and myths seduced. 

In fine, Lévy-Bruhl views the concept which arises in the ancient em- 
pires, as becoming dynamic in Greece, until it overcame the antagonisni 
between science and faith and as renewing the history of religious dogma 
and of philosophic systems, restoring conscience to primitive societies 
and humanity to the societies of our time. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation*of divergent views, 
the editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews 
appearing in the Journal. 


THEOLOGY AND EDUCATION: 


It is perhaps unusual to write a review of a book review, but Professor 
Knight’s remarks on theology and education.in his review of Professor Brown's 
book have raised issues which seem to me to be of some importance. 

With Professor Knight's objection to anything in the nature of an official 
control of thinking I am in full agreement. I am ready also to admit that some 
theologians have attempted to do just that. Nevertheless I wish to offer certain 
considerations regarding the need of organizing and criticizing our beliefs con- 
cerning the end and meaning of life as a proper task of our institutions of higher 
learning and a necessary basis of their educational program. 

My standpoint is that of one whose people for four generations back have 

“been both theologians and college professors—not connected, as might be sup- 
posed, with church colleges and theological schools but with our American state 
universities and their development. I am therefore mindful of the fact, to which 
Dr. Brown calls attention, that education and science in its diversified forms . 
have been closely associated with religion, and that the priestly class, not merely 
in primitive societies and in medieval Europe, but even here in America, have 
been custodians of the cultural heritage. Not only were many of our great uni- 
versities, such as Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, and Chicago, founded 
and nurtured by the church, but even many of our state universities were in the 
beginning conceived in the. minds of churchmen and manned by ministers of 
religion. 

From this point of view I find implicit in Dr. Brown's emphasis upon the 
unifying function of theology a consideration which seems essential to the dis- 
cussion. No one will attempt to maintain that it is either possible or desirable 
that we should all think alike theologically. Diversity of thought is not un- 
known even among sociologists and psychologists; neither do we always find 
among them that emotional detachment with reference to these differences 
which we like to associate with the scientific mind. And the subject matter of 
theology is even more complex. I see, however, the need of an attempt at unifi- 
cation for which in this age of specialization there is littlé provision. I am think- 
ing of the early days in this country when the theologians were often scientists 


1 American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (1939), 649-79. 
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and the scientists were often theologians. This may in some instances have led 
to unfortunate biases—though I find no evidence that my grandfather’s loyalty 
to his religion made him any the less an open-minded teacher of physics and 
chemistry and geology or that it prevented him from accepting the Darwinian 
theory when it was given to the world. The same thing was true of many of his 
colleagues. In fact, the general effect seems to have been rather wholesome. The 
professor of the former days was far more likely to see his special interest in its 
larger setting of social values. 

These impressions are deepened as a result of my own special endeavors in 
the service and understanding of the mentally ill. My approach has been, I 
think, both scientific and theological. It is scientific in the sense that I begin 
with particular individuals, bringing together the facts so that others can verify 
or disprove them and attempting to explain the unknown in terms of the known. 

„It is theological in the sense that I come to the task with a tested body of 
knowledge concerning the experiences and the insights of the great and the good 
of all the ages, particularly of those who have had greatest influence in our own 
culture. Approaching the mentally ill from this point of view, I have been more 
and more impressed by the theological significance of their experiences. Many 
severe disturbances begin with an experience which the patient interprets as a 
manifestation of the superpersonal, He feels himself standing face to face with 
what for him are the ultimate realities of life. The foundations of his philosophy 
of life are shattered and he does not know what to believe. Such a disturbance 
is closely related to certain types of religious experience, and the problem in- 
volved is literally that of sin and salvation in flesh and blood. No wonder that 
many psychiatrists are making excursions into the realm of religion and of 
ethics. I am delighted to see them do so even though sometimes they speak 
without sufficient knowledge, for I see in such attempts of theirs a principle of 
far-reaching importance. I refer to their discovery that in the attempt to under- 
stand and help the man who is mentally ill it is not sufficient to deal with him 
in the terms of any one specialized aspect of human nature, such as physiology 
or psychopathology or psychology. The entire man must be the unit, and it 
is essential to view him in the light of his'entire social setting. 

My medical friends will not go all the way with me. Most of them still dis- 
claim any concern with the problem of moral values, and much less with the- 
ology. But I find among them a dawning recognition of the fact that the key 
to the understanding of human nature either individually or collectively is to be 
found in the individual's social relationships ard in the system of values he de- 
rives therefrom, And what is theology but the precise attempt to organize and 
criticize the motivating beliefs of men regarding their origin and destiny and 
their relationship to a society that is timeless and universal? What is it but an 
attempt to see themselves and their various interests in true perspective? And 
what is the idea of God but a symbol of that which is supreme in the system of 
loyalties and of man's essentially social neuer 
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I do not mean to say that this is always what theology means as it is now set 
forth. I recognize that it is not Dr. Brown’s particular emphasis. I have my 
differences with my theological colleagues and even with my old teacher of 
theology. I believe that both theology and philosophy can and should be ap- 
proached empirically. Most of them hold to the historical and conceptual ap- 
proach, Nevertheless I find it quite easy to talk with them in the spirit of the 
truth-seeker. My point is that any attempt to understand human nature that 
leaves religion out will fall short of its mark, and that the attempt to discover the 
religious beliefs of individuals and of groups and then to trace their origins and 
determine their significance is one of the most fascinating and challenging tasks 
that a scientific inquirer can undertake. 

Professor Knight has much to say regarding the part which religion has 
played in the wars of the past. He might have pointed out also that religion 
figures in the disorders of the mind. It does not follow, however, that religion 
is to be held responsible for these evils. In any case the remedy would seem to 

.lie in a more enlightened religion and in an intellectual clarification of the 
problems which it represents. 

The basis of a new program of higher education might then be sought in a 
shift of attention from the various specialized aspects of human nature to par- 
ticular human beings in their setting, both present and past. This would mean 
the pooling of the insights of the specialists, the attempt to work together in the 
effort to understand individual men in the light of a growing knowledge of the 
complex forces which play upon them and within them, and through such efforts 
to criticize and organize our beliefs regarding the end and meaning of life. 
It makes little difference what one calls it—theology, philosophy, metaphysics— 
the point is that we need it in our educational setup to provide opportunities for 
cross-fertilization between our various specialized departments, all in the search 
for a true perspective in life. Such a plan would make for unification, not in the 
form of a system imposed from without, but as 2 goal to be achieved in the form 
of a new and better social order and of an enlightened religion which will foster 


and undergird it. 
ANTON T. BOISEN 
Chicago Theological Seminary 
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RESEARCH NEWS 


Milbank Memorial Fund.—The results of current research into the re- 
quirements for healthful housing, the findings of surveys of the prevalence 
of nutritional deficiencies in the United States, and significant changes in 
social class differences in fertility were discussed by authorities at the an- 
nual two-day conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund, March 23, 1939, 
at the New York Academy of Medicine, New York City. 

The session on differential fertility included papers on “Problems of 
Measuring Trends of Class Differences in Fertility,” by Frank W. Note- 
stein, Princeton University; “Birth-Rates and Socio-economic Attributes 
in 1935,” by Clyde V. Kiser, Milbank Memorial Fund; “The Effect of 
Family Limitation on Group Differences in Fertility,” by Regine K. Stix, . 
Milbank Memorial Fund; “A Seciological Approach to the Study of Re- 

. productive Behavior," by Robert S. Lynd, Columbia University; and 
“The Program of Family Security in Sweden,” by Mrs. Alva Myrdal, 
Stockholm. 

Other participants in the sessions were Robert E. Chaddock, Columbia 
University; F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota; Louis I. Dublin, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; James Ford, Harvard University; 
Frank D. Lorimer, Population Association of America; Alfred Lotka, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; Robert M. MacIver, Columbia 
University; Samuel A. Stouffer, University of Chicago; Warren S. Thomp- 
son, Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems; Leon E. 
Truesdell, Bureau of the Census; P. K. Whelpton, Central Statistical 
Board; and Coleman Woodbury, National Association of Housing 
Officials. ; 


Rockefeller Foundation.—The review of the work of the Foundation for 
1938 by President Raymond B. Fosdick reports expenditures in support 
of the social sciences during the year of $3,800,000, of which two million 
dollars was allocated to the Spelman Fund for use over a five-year period 
in support of its program in public administration, over $800,000 to work 
in international relations, and the balance—nearly a million dollars—for 
the improvement of techniques and methods of research, the training of 
adequate personnel, and the utilization of these improved techniques in 
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an attempt to throw light on current and continuing problems of public 
importance. To the Social Science Research Council was appropriated 
$150,000 over a three-year period for maintenance of its regular work of 
research planning and conferences, $75,000 over four years for grants-in- 
aid, and $225,000 for fellowships. During the year a grant of $700,000 
was made to Yale University toward continued support of the Institute 
of Human Relations. 


American Youth Commission.—Six mimeographed reports on the prob- 
lems of rural young people prepared under the direction of E. L. Kirk- 
patrick are now available. The most recent report is “Rural Youth 
Speak,” a further refinement of the data gathered by the Commission in 
the Maryland study. These reports may be obtained at a small cost 
from the Commission, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 

Clarence A. Dykstra, University of Wisconsin, and Robert E. Wood, 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, have been elected to membership in the 
Commission to succeed Newton D. Baker and Lotus D. Coffman, both 
deceased. 


Bureau of the Census.—A reprint froni the annual report of the secre- 
tary of commerce for 1938 is now available; it gives a description of the 
preparation for the 1940 census, including information on plans for census 
tracts and the delineation. of metropolitan business areas and township 
areas, The Census Advisory Committee, appointed by the American Sta- 
tistical Association, is now composed of the following statisticians: R. E. 
Chaddock, Columbia University, chairman; Murray Benedict, Univer- 
sity of California; Paul T. Cherington, New York City; Frederic J. 
Dewhurst, Twentieth Century Fund; William F. Ogburn, University of 
Chicago; and Willard L. Thorp, Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated. 


Twentieth Century Fund.—The labor committee of the Fund is.under- 
taking an impartial study of collective bargaining in the United States 
in widely different industries and trades. Tentatively selected fields of 
study are newspaper, publication, book and job printing, the men's 
clothing industry, the manufacture of women's wear, steel, rubber, 
building, hosiery, and railroads. Harry A. Millis, economist, University 
of Chicago, has been appointed director of the study. 


Carleton Parker Fund for the Psychologic Study of Anti-Semitism —A 
three- to five-year study of anti-Semitism in America is contemplated by 
the Fund, which was recently established by the Alto Psychologic Center, 
San Francisco. 
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NOTES 


South American Sociology.—Brazilian sociologists will hold a conference 
lasting several days in celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
use of the word "sociology" by Auguste Comte. Delgado de Carvalho, 
professor of sociology and vice-director of the Colégio Pedro II, in Rio de 
Janeiro, is in charge of the conference. The committee includes Artur 
Ramos, Educational Research Institute of Rio de Janeiro; Bilberto Freire, 
University of Pernambuco; Fernanco Azevedo, University of São Paulo; 
and Carneiro Leáo, Institute of Education of the Federal District of Rio 
de Janeiro. Any of these men invite correspondence from American so- 
ciologists who may be able to attend the conference. 

Mariano Cornejo, who has retired from his professorship of sociology in 
the University of San Marcos and is nov living in Paris, has been suc- 
ceeded by Enrique Barboza. Justo Prieto has been appointed to a new 
chair of sociology in the University of Asunción, Paraguay. (Reported by 
Charles A. Ellwood.) 


Eastern Sociological Society.—The Society held its annual conference at 
the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, New Jersey, April 22-23. Sec- 
tions were held on “Teaching Marriage and the Family," J. S. Burgess, 
Temple University, chairman; “Anti-Semitism,” Maurice R. Davie, Yale 
University, chairman; and on “Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dynamics," 
Rex Crawford, University of Pennsylvania, chairman. The luncheon and 
dinner, speakers included Heinrich Infeld, New York City; Robert C. 
Clothier, Rutgers University; Frank Kingdon, University of Newark; 
and Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College. A symposium on “Sociology, Edu- 
cation, and Social Action” was conducted by Jerome Davis, New Haven, 
Connecticut; Bessie Bloom Wessel, Connecticut College; and George S. 
Counts, Columbia University. The meeting was concluded with a discus- 
sion on employment opportunities and the process of job-finding in soci- 


ology. 


Mid-West Sociological Society—The Society held its annual meeting 
jointly with the Mid-West Economics Association at Des Moines, April 
22-24. In addition to sessions on race and culture, sociology and social 
work, collective behavior, criminology, the family, rural and urban so- 
ciology, social psychology, and research, there were addresses on “Social 
Implications of Population Change," by E. B. Reuter, University of Iowa; 
“False Disjunctions," by Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago; and 
“The Social Sciences and Social Problems,” by Frank H. Knight, Univer- 
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sity of Chicago. The officers elected for the coming year are president, 
Leslie Zeleny, St. Cloud State Teachers College; vice-presidents, M. J. 
Rheinhardt, University of Nebraska, and Stuart Queen, Washington 
University; secretary-treasurer, Lloyd Ballard, Beloit College; and execu- 
tive committee, E. Glenn .Callen, Nebraska Wesleyan College, L. O. 
Lantis, North Dakota State Teachers College, W. K. Kumlein, South 
Dakota State Teachers College, and Howard Becker, University of Wis- 
consin, 


Ohio Valley Sociological Society.—The meeting of the Society at Colum- 
bus, April 28-29, included addresses by Edwin H. Sutherland, Indiana 
University, and Charles L. Sherwood, Ohio State Department of Public 
Welfare; symposiums on “Our Experience with Orientation Courses” and 
“Putting Social Statistics to Work"; and papers on “A Sociological Study 
of Mental Disease," by Morris G. Caldwell, University of Kentucky; 
“Relationship between the Normal and Abnormal," by L. Guy Brown, 
Oberlin College; “Objectives in Building a Curriculum in Sociology,” by 
D. B. Rogers, University of Pittsburgh; *Attitude Changes in Introduc- 
tory Sociology," by R. C. Koeninger, Okio State University; *"Technol- 
ogy, Time, and Propaganda," by Edwin Lemert, Ohio State University; 
“A Regional-Cultural Analysis," by H. P. Lohrman, Ohio University; 
“A Study of the Suburbs of Cleveland,” by Mary C. Schauffler, Western 
Reserve University; and “The Nature of Human Ecology,” by James A. 
Quinn, University of Cincinnati. 


Southern Sociological Society.—The fourth annual meeting of the So- 
ciety was held at Atlanta, Georgia, March 31-April x. Sessions were held 
on education for social work, rural problems, population, the family, 
teaching of sociology, social research, criminology and penology, and race 
and culture. The evening session, which was not devoted to the considera- 
tion of a specific problem, included an address of welcome by Harvey W. 
Cox, Emory University, and papers on “Culture Complexes as Action 
Systems," by Hornell Hart, Duke University, and “Sociology and Hu- 
man Welfare,” by Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago. Officers elected 
for the coming year are: president, Fred C. Frey, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; vice-presidents, Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University, and Belle 
Boone Beard, Sweetbriar College; secretary-treasurer, B. O. Williams, 
Clemson College; and members of the executive committee, Hornell Hart 
Duke University, Comer M. Woodward, Emory University, and Walter 
K. Reckless, Vanderbilt University. 
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Southwestern Sociological Society—The Southwestern Sociological So- 
ciety had its annual meeting in conjunction with the meetings of its affili- 
ate organization, the Southwestern Social Science Association, at Dallas, 
Texas, April 7 and 8. The following papers were presented: “The Pattern 
of Marriage Selection in Prosperity and Depression,” by C. A. Anderson, 
Towa State College; “Differential Fertility Rates by the Indirect Meth- 
` od," by Peter P. Klassen, College of the Ozarks; “The Status of Sociologi- 
cal Research in New Mexico,” by Paul Walter, University of New Mexico; 
“The Pathology of Hyper-nationalism,” by J. S. Werlin, University of 
Houston; “War and Obsolescent Sociai Mechanism," by R. D. Hopper, 
University of Texas; “The Role of Small Groups in the Formation of 
Public Opinion,” by Ernest Manheim, University of Kansas City; “The 
' Value of Sociometric Technique in Sociological Research,” by W. O. 
Cralle, Southwest Missouri State Teachers College; “Some Problems of 
Technique in Urban Research," by A. L. Porterfield, Texas Christian 
University; “The Construction and Standardization of a Scale for the 
Measurement of Farm Family Socio-economic Security," by W. H. 
Sewell, Oklahoma A. & M. College; “Displaced Families in the Land-Utili- 
zation Program," by F. D. Cronin, regional sociologist, Northern Great 
Plains Area; and “Some Elements in Security for the Rural South," by 
C. C. Taylor, United States Department of Agriculture (presented to 
a general session). : 

Officers of the society for the coming year are: president, Alvin Good, 
Louisiana State Normal School; vice-president, Ernest Manheim, Uni- 
versity of Kansas City; secretary, J. K. Johnson, East Texas State 
Teachers College. 


Canadian Political Science Association.—The eleventh annual meeting 
of the Association will be at McGill University, Montreal, May 25-26. 
At the general session on scciology papers will be read by R. E. L. Faris, 
McGill University, on "Interrelated Problems of the Expanding Metropo- 
lis," and by S. D. Clark, University of Toronto, on “Sociology and Cana- 
dian Social History.” T. H. Marshall, University of London, will present 
a paper on “The Recent History of Proiessionalism in Relation to Social 
Structure and Social Policy” at the joint session of the Canadian Political 
Science and Canadian Historical associations. For further information 
write the secretary-treasurer, V. W. Bladen, 273 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto. 


American Orthopsychiatric Association ——The annual meeting of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association was held in New York, February 
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23-25. In a symposium led by George Lawton on the political, social, 
medical, and economic problems arising from the increase in the propor- 
tion of persons over sixty years of age, Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College, 
discussed recent political movements which represented the needs of the 
members of the population past sixty; Irving Lorge, Columbia Univer- 
sity, proposed methods to determine whether intellectual capacity declines 
with increasing age; M. R. Kaufman, Boston, suggested that feelings of 
insecurity in older persons might be linked to loss of sexual powers; and 
' Temple Burling, R. H. Macy and Company, discussed the interrelation- 
ship between personality and economic situation. In other sessions papers 
were read by Gregory Zilboorg on crime and the problems of adolescence 
and by Helen Yarnell, Bellevue Hospital, New York, on juvenile pyroma- 
niacs. Officers for 1939 are Samuel W. Hartwell, University of Buffalo 
Medical College, president; E. K. Wickman, Commonwealth Fund, vice- 
president; Norvelle C. LaMar, New York City, secretary; and George S. 
Stevenson, New York City, treasurer. 


Education en Route and Abroad.—The fourteenth seminar in Mexico 
will be held in Cuernavaca, Puebla, andeMexico City, July 7-27. There 
will be several courses of lectures continuing through the seminar session 
on inter-American relations, Mexican history, economic and social prob- 
lems, archeology, the arts, and literature, besides numerous single lec- 
tures on these fields. The faculty for the 1939 Seminar tentatively in- 
cludes Diego Rivera, artist; Ramon Beteta, international affairs; Moises 
Saenz, authority on the Indian; Frederico Bach, economist, National 
University of Mexico; Esperanza Balmaceda de Josefe, social worker; 
René d’Harnoncourt, Mexican folk art; Manuel Sierra, law, National 
University of Mexico; Carlos Chavez, music; Berta Gamboa de Camino, 
literature; Herbert Spinden, archeologist, Brooklyn Museum; and Chester 
Lloyd Jones, economist, University of Wisconsin. For further information 
write Hubert Herring, the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America, 289 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Town Hall in Europe, or the seventh Russian seminar is a tour 
of England, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, the Soviet Union, Rumania, 
Hungary, Austria, Germany, Switzerland, and France. The tour leaves 
New York on June 27. Jerome Davis, director, plans a program of inter- 
pretation of social, economic, and political phenomena through the 
mediums of discussions, conferences, and interviews. George M. Day, 
Occidental College, and Fred W. Ingvoldstad, universities of Utah aüd 
California, are associate leaders. For further information write Dr. 
Davis, 489 Ocean Avenue, West Haven, Connecticut. 
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Mexico, its social life, culture, and current problems will be studied in 
a sociological field course, July 17-August 24, in a 2,500-mile trip which 
contemplates stops at Monterey, Victoria, Mexico City, Cuernavaca, 
Taxco, Acapulco, Puebla, Kochmilco, and Teotihuacan. For further in- 
formation about the trip and credit for the course write Dr. A. J. Bahm, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. 


Birth Control Federation of America.—The Birth Control Federation 
of America was formed on January 18 through a merger of the Birth Con- 
trol Clinical Research Bureau with the American Birth Control League 
and its state member leagues throughout the country. The New York 
City Committee of Mothers’ Health Centers has also merged its activities 
with those of the Federation. Until a full-time president has been retained, 
Mr. D. Kenneth Rose will serve as acting managing director of the Feder- 
ation, with offices at 501 Madison Avenue. 


Institute for Advanced Study (Princeton, New Jersey).—J. Rumney of 
the Institute of Sociology and the London School of Economics has been 
added to the staff of the department of economics and politics. 


Institute for Education by Radio.—The tenth annual Institute is meet- 
ing May 1-2 at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. A series of round- 
table discussions includes presentation of the Princeton study by Paul 
Lazarsfeld, New York City, and the Wisconsin study by Lester Ward 
Parker, Madison, Wisconsin. I. Keith Tyler, of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University, is in charge of arrangements. 


Jewish Social Studies.—Yhe Journal has received the first issue of 
Jewish Social Studies, a periodical devoted to “contemporary and histori- 
cal aspects of Jewish life." The editors are Salo W. Baron, Morris R. 
Cohen, and Hans Kohn. Included in the editorial council are J. R. Kan- 
tor, Maurice J. Karpf, Harry A. Lurie, and Max Radin. This new publi- 
cation seeks to study problems that face the Jews today with the methods 
of the various social sciences, and thereby io help to bring about a better 
understanding of the Jews in the modern world. It is published quarterly 
by the Conference on Jewish Relations, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


National Parole Conference.—The Conference was held in Washington, 
April 17 and 18, with addresses by President Roosevelt, Attorney-General 
Frank Murphy, Governor Herbert H. Lehman, Governor Leverett Salton- 
stall, President Robert M. Hutchins, and James V. Bennett, director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons. Reports were presented by the committee 
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-on declaration of principles of which E. H. Sutherland, Indiana University, 

was a member, by the committee on institutional preparation for parole, 
which included Donald R. Taít, University of Illinois, and by the com- 
mittee on standards and procedures in parole selection and release, on 
which George B. Vold, University of Minnesota, served. 


National Rural Forum—The Forum, organized by the American 
Country Life Association, will meet at State College, Pennsylvania, 
August 3o-September 2, to discuss “What’s Ahead for Rural America?" 


Summer Educational Conference.—William F. Ogburn, University of 
Chicago, will be leader of the fourth annual conference to be held at the 
Central Washington College of Education, June 14-16, on “Contempo- 
rary Social Problems." 


Stanford Education Conference.—Yhe seventh annual Summer Con- 
ference of the Stanford University School of Education, to be held July 
7-9, will have addresses by Howard W. Odum, University of North Caro- 
lina, on “Social Frontiers"; by Lewis M. Terman, Stanford University, 
on “New Evidence on the Nature of the Human Organism”; and by 
John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, on 
“Youth Challenges the Culture.” 


University of Chicago.—A conference on education and problems of 
family life under the auspices of the department of home economics which 
will take place June 25~27 will include addresses on trends in contempo- 
rary family life by T. D. Eliot, Northwestern University; R. G. Foster, 
Merrill-Palmer School, and Max Rheinstein, University of Chicago; upon 
tensions and conflicts in the modern family by John Anderson, University 
of Minnesota; Mandel Sherman, University of Chicago; and George 
Mohr, Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis; and upon the role of the 
School in preparing for family life by Ellen Miller, Merrill-Palmer School, 
and R. W. Tyler, University of Chicago. In addition there will be round- 
table conferences upon the content of education for family life, the place 
of family education in the curriculum, and on techniques and materials 
for teaching. The conference is open to those interested in problems of 
education for family life. Requests for programs should be addressed to 
the chairman of the department of home economics. 

Robert G. Foster, director of advisory service for college women, 
Merrill-Palmer School, will give courses on family relationship and educa- 
tion for family life in the departments of home economics and sociology. 
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College of the City. of New Y ork.—Sociolog, a fortnightly bulletin for 
students of sociology, is being published by students in the department 
in an effort “to bridge the gap between the student and his career." The 
editorial staff includes Leonard Baron, editor; Louis J. Novick, business 
manager; Martin Dreyfuss, David Gersh, Harold Schulman, Morris 
Stein, and Nathan Stoller, editorial writers; and J. Elliott Fisher, faculty 
adviser. 


Coe College.—The second. annual conference on family relations was 
held March 16-17 under the sponsorship of the department of sociology. 
Among the papers presented were “Extra-family Group Loyalties,” by 
Alice B. Salter, Coe College; “Predicting Adjustment in Engagement,” by 
E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago; “Cultural Values in Marriage," 
by Paul Sayre, University of Iowa; “The Marriage-Conflict Pattern” and 
“Some Clinical Observations," by Harriet Mowrer, Chicago; “Changing 
Roles of Those about To Marry” and “Changing Roles of Family Mem- 
bers,” by Ruth Shonle Cavan, Rockford College; and “The Family in the 
Machine Age” and “Recent Trends in Family Relations,” by E. R. Mow- 
rer, Northwestern University. . 


Columbia University.—The Princeton University Press has published 
Knowledge for What? by Robert S. Lynd, based upon his lectures at 
Princeton University in 1938. 


Cornell University.—During the fall semester W. A. Anderson will be 
on sabbatical leave and will study rural life in Sweden. 

Dwight Sanderson has been elected vice-chairman of the Ithaca Council 
of Social Agencies. 


University of Denver —The Citizens’ Conference on Government Man- 
agement, sponsored by the department of government management 
of the school of commerce and the Sloan Foundation, will be held at Estes 
Park, June 19-23. The general theme of the discussion will be “The 
Role of Government in the Social-Economic Life of the Citizen.” 


Harvard University —The Macmillan Company has announced the 
publication of Social Deviation: A Textbook in Social Pathology by James 
Ford. 


Hollins College.—Mary Phlegas Smith has been appointed dean of the 
college. 
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University of Illinois.—During the current semester E. T. Hiller is on 
leave of absence making a study of project methods of research in uni- 
versities. J. E. Hulepp has been appointed an assistant in sociology. 


University of Kansas.—Marston McCluggage has accepted an appoint- 
ment as instructor of sociology. 


University of Kentucky.—Howard Beers, formerly at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, assumed his duties as professor of rural sociology on February 15. 


Lawrence College.—Louis E. Boettiger, whose Fundamentals of Sociology 
was recently published by the Ronald Press, is on leave of absence for the 
year. George A. Douglas, of Johns Hopkins University, is teaching his 
courses. 


Louisiana State University.—T. Lynn Smith has been granted a leave 
of absence for the summer session to conduct a social and economic survey 
of Central and South American countries. 

Robert M. MacIver, Columbia University, delivered the sixth annual 
Edward Douglass White Lectures Mareh 27-29 on the subject “New 
Leviathan” with emphasis on its evolution and its relation to dictatorship 
and democracy. 


Marquette University —Rev. Thomas Devine, S.J., London School of 
Economics, has been appointed assistant professor of sociology. 


Michigan State College.—Meyer Nimkoff, Bucknell University, will give 
courses on marriage and the marriage clinic. The latter course, open only 
to Senior students taking the first course, will follow a conference proce- 
dure for the study of marriage-clinic techniques and -the discussion of 
family problems, including personal marital problems of the students. 


University of Michigan.—During the current semester R. D. McKenzie 
is on leave of absence because of ill-health. R. C. Angell, who spent the 
fall semester in study and travel in Europe—mainly in Germany and 
Switzerland—is acting chairman of the department of sociology. E. B. 
Reuter will give two courses in the summer session. R. T. LaPiere, Stan- 
ford University, is visiting professor during the current year. Hans Gerth, 
* formerly associated with the Berliner Tageblatt, is giving courses in social 
theory during the second semester. Ralph H. Danhof, who became an 
instructor this year, will offer a new course in social planning during the 
summer session. 
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University of Minnesota.—Lowry Nelson is a member of the National 
Committee on Rural Education of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion. Àn English edition of Woman in Nazi Germany by Clifford Kirk- 
patrick has been published recently. Raymond F. Sletto is acting chair- 
man of the Minneapolis Housing Committee. George B. Vold was re- 
cently appointed by Governcr Stassen as chairman of a committee on the 
care of insane and sex criminals. 


University of Missouri.—C. E. Lively, formerly of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is now chairman of the department of rural sociology. After a 
year as visiting professor, Ncel P. Gist now holds a permanent appoint- 
ment in the department. Ernest T. Krueger, Vanderbilt University, will 
teach during the summer session. 


New School for Social Research.—Frieda Wunderlich, former editor of 
Soziale Praxis, has been elected dean of the graduate faculty of political 
and social science for the coming academic year. 


New York University.—Henry Pratt Fairchild was elected Deut of 
the Town Hall Club for the sixth consecutive time. 


University of North Carolina.—Henry Holt announces the publication 
in April of the text by Howard W. Odum, American Social Problems: An 
Introduction to the Study of People and Their Dilemmas. 


Northwestern University.—Thomas Y. Crowell Company announces the 
early publication of Social Control by T. D. Eliot. A revised edition of 
Family Disorganization by E. R. Mowrer has been published by the 
University of Chicago Press, 

Three volumes of A. J. Todd’s study of recreation in Chicago have been 
published: Public Recreation, Commercial Recreation, and Private Recrea- 
tion. Two more volumes, Recreation in Chicago’s Seventy-five Community 
Areas and Recommendations, will soon go to press. In addition four sup- 
plementary monographs will be published on Recreation Norms and 
Standards by Helen Ryan, Recreational Choices by George Glassbrook, 
Home and Play by Gordon Barker, and Industrial Recreation by Howard 
Vierow. 

E. A. Ross, professor emeritus of the University of Wisconsin, will give 
courses in sociology during the summer session. 


Ohio State University.—Arthur R. Mangus, formerly with the division 
of social research of the Works Progress Administration, has been ap- 
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pointed professor of rural sociology in the department of rural economics 
to succeed C. E. Lively, now at the University of Missouri. 

James A. Quinn, University of Cincinnati, will offer courses in ecology, 
family, and social adjustment during the summer session. 


University of Omaka.—Yhe Bureau of Research has published in mime- 
ographed form Readings in Criminology by T. Earl Sullenger. 


Sioux Falls College (Sioux Falls, S.D.).—]. E. Nuquist has accepted an 
appointment in sociology. 


Stanford University.—Andrew W. Lind, University of Hawaii, will offer 
courses during the summer session. 

Charles Scribner's Sons has published The Growth of Social Thought by 
Walter Greenwood Beach. 


University of Southern California.—Emory S. Bogardus is traveling in 
South America, where he is engaged in a study of race relations, particu- 
larly in Brazil and Argentina. 


Wellesley College.—YThe summar institute for social progress, a confer- 
ence open to men and women from all vocations, will meet at Wellesley 
College, July 8-22, to discuss the theme “How Can We Make Democ- 
racy Work?" John Stewart Burgess, Temple University, is chairman of 
the faculty, made up of teachers from various colleges and universities. 
The program will consist of lectures, discussions, round tables, and eve- 
ning forums, with speakers of conflicting points of view. Co-operating in 
the institute are the National Economic and Social Planning Association, 
the People’s Lobby, and the Religion and Labor Foundation. For further 
information write Dorothy P. Hill, 22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, New 
York. 


Western Reserve University. —N.N. Puckett, who is on leave of absence 
for the second semester, is making a sociological study of southern Negro 
names. He will spend a part of his time traveling in the southern states. 

The School of Applied Social Sciences has announced the addition to its 
curriculum of a course on housing. 


University of Wisconsin—The American Book Company has an- 
nounced the publication of a revised edition of An Introductory Sociology 
by Kimball Young. 
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Yale University —Under the auspices of the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions the Yale University Press has published Frustration and Aggression 
by John Dollard, Leonard W. Doob, Neal E. Miller, O. H. Mowrer, and 
Robert R. Sears, in collaboration with Clellan S. Ford, Carl Ivor Hovland, 
and Richard T. Sollenberger. 


PERSONAL 


Porter R. Lee, director cf the New York School of Social Work, died 
March 8, at Englewood, New Jersey, at the age of fifty-nine. Dr. Lee, 
who had been a member of the American Sociology Society since 1920 and 
was president of the Naticnal Conference of Social Work in 1929, was 
joint author of Studies of Interrelationships of National Social Agencies 
(1923), Social Salvage (1925), Social Case Work: Generic and Specific 
(1929), and Social Case Work (1933), and was author of Social Work as 
Cause and Function (1937). 


'The University of Chicago Press has announced for spring publication 
The Negro Family in the United States by E. Franklin Frazier, Howard 
University, and Intelligence aud Crime: A Study of Penitentiary and 
Reformatory Offenders by Simon H. Tulchin, consulting psychologist, 
New York City. 


Harper and Brothers have published Probation by Elio D. Monachesi, 
' University of Minnesota, and The Rehabilitation of Children by Edith 
M. H. Baylor, Simmons Ccllege, and Professor Monachesi. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


New Ways in Psychoanalysis, By Karen Horney. New York: Norton 

& Co., 1939. Pp. 313. $3.00. 

This book marks an important step in the highly significant process of 
freeing psychoanalytic theory and practice from its outmoded formula- 
tions. The writings of a growing number of workers in fields of social 
psychological interest (Erich Fromm, H. D. Lasswell, H. S. Sullivan, 
John Dollard, Max Horkheimer, and Ralph Linton, to mention a few) 
indicate the decided trend toward a restatement of Freudian theory that is 
at the same time more useful to and in line with sociological and anthro- 
pological theory and research. Dr. Horney’s work is to date the most 
explicit and complete statement of the shift in orientation. There have 
been schisms in the Freudian ranks before, but the deviation represented 
by the book under discussion is no mere doctrinal difference within the 
orthodox conceptual framework. It calls into question and proposes to 
dispense with many of the most fundamental theoretical formulations in 
Freudian psychoanalysis. The fact that an outstanding psychoanalyst 
writes such a book is evidence that psychoanalysis is reaching maturity. 

In her present work Dr. Horney elaborates more systematically the . 
lines of thinking which were evident in her previous articles and par- 
ticularly in her book The Neurotic Personality of Our Time. The first sec- 
tion is devoted to listing what the author regards as the more or less im- 
perishable theoretical and methodological contributions Freud has made 
to social psychology. The idea that mental processes are strictly deter- 
mined and therefore amenable to scientific study; the idea of unconscious 
motivation of behavior; the conception of the personality as a dynamic 
system; the theory of repression; the mechanisms of repression; the 
mechanisms of substitutive discharge of affect; the nature of neurotic 
anxiety; the important part of sex in personality dynamics; the idea of 
transference and the use of transference in therapy; the discovery of the 
nature of resistance in therapy; the demonstration of the scientific and 
therapeutic value of dream material; and the technique of free association 
are the principal contributions listed. 

A second section is devoted to pointing out the nineteenth-century 
western European middle-class culture which determined Freud’s obser- 
vational perspective and the form his theorizing was bound to take. 
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The remaining sections are devoted to a critical examination of various 
specific aspects of psychoanalytic theory. The center of the attack is on 
the biological, instinctual theory of the libido. Freud regards personality 
characteristics as products and outgrowths of particular types of libidinal 
organization. Horney reverses the point of view and holds that the child’s 
interaction with the environment creates certain general character (or 
personality) patterns and that the particular behavior manifestations are 
the resultants of the functioning of the total character structure. This ap- 

` proach clearly removes the biological determinism in psychoanalysis and 
makes of it a definitely social interactional theory. The author’s conclu- 
sions from her examination of this central conception is that “the libido 
theory in all its contentions is unsubstantiated” (p. 68). 

Criticisms of other conceptions in Freudian theory follow from the con- 
clusion regarding the libido concept. The Oedipus complex, the libidinal 
theory of narcissism, the psychoanalytic theory of feminine psychology, 
the genetic emphasis in the analysis of neuroses, sadism, masochism, and 
other concepts are restated in terms of interaction and personality pat- 
terning rather than in those of the manifestations of libidinal organiza- 
tion. $ i 

The shift in orientation is further illustrated by the contrasting inter- . 
pretation of neuroses. Freud’s general theory of neurosis is that it is essen- 
tially a conflict between the id and the ego or id, the superego and the ego. 
Neurotic anxiety is produced when the id or superego drives threaten to 
overwhelm the ego part of the personality. Dr. Horney’s general theory 
of neurosis is that an adverse environment produces disturbances in the 
child’s relation to self and others which in turn produce basic anxiety. 
To cope with a hostile and dangerous world the child develops certain 
basic character or personality organizations. These structures take on a 
compulsive character and produce further disturbances in social relations. 
The latter increase the insecurity level and the need for defenses. The per- 
son is thus caught in a vicious circle created by his own character organiza- 
tion. Neurotic anxiety originates in and is intensified by threats to the 
neurotic defensive character structure. As Horney’s previous book has 
shown, this formulation allows the psychoanalyst to give a more appro- 
priate weight to cultural patterns and social situations in the etiology of 
neuroses. ; 

Naturally such a shift in point of view has profound repercussions in 
psychoanalytic procedure. Some of these effects are discussed in a very 
illuminating final chapter on therapy. 

The book leaves many questions open. It is an excellent constructive 
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critique of Freudian theory and offers a most fruitful orientation for: 
_ further development of an integrated theory of personality. But such a 
theory is not indicated in the book. For those who find the point of view 
congenial, it successfully disposes of the instinctual libidinal theory, but it 
offers no theory of motivation. Much yet needs to be done with such a 
term as “character formation” to reduce its ambiguity and to define it in 
terms congenial to a social behavioristic theory. When it is stated that a 
neurosis has its origins in disturbances “in the child's relation to self and 
others,” what is the thing that is related to a self and to others? In an 
adequate social psychology the self cannot be taken as an original given 
element, ‘The processes by which dynamic situational relations leave their 
imprint on or get imbedded in the personality system need to be made 
explicit. These and many other problems are raised by the work, and, 
while it is unfair to ask the author to assume the obligation for setting 
forth a complete social psychological theory, it is nevertheless the re- 
viewer’s hope that she will bring her splendid insights to bear on the task 
in a future work. 
There is no question that this book i is a pioneering work in bringing 
: sociologists and clinical psychologists intd a more fruitful relation. No one 
desiring to keep abreast of current developments in social psychology can 
afford to neglect it. It is a pleasure to find that in addition to its stimulat- 
ing insight and competence the book is marked by a constructive spirit. 
The necessity for a thoroughgoing criticism of Freud's theory at no point 
blinds the author to the genius of the man himself or to the debt science 


owes him. 
LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
Cornell University : 


Mental Disorders in Urban Areas. By RoBERT E. L. FARIS and H. War- 
REN DuNwHAM, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 
XXXVili-+270. $2.50. 


This “ecological study of akban and other psychoses” chiefly 
concerns itself with data from Chicago but considerably bolsters its find- 
ings with a shorter and much less complete parallel survey of Providence, 
Rhode Island. To those who have followed Shaw’s work on delinquency 
the method is not new. There is the same districting of the city into one 
hundred and twenty divisions, the same care as to statistical procedures, 
and the same facility in ruling out factors of racial stock. Nine chapters 
show significant relationships between types of psychoses and character- 
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istics of urban pattern, one chapter covers the same data for Providence, 
and two final chapters deal with interpretation. 

The first nine chapters ater introducing us to the ecological approach 
show rather nicely the folloving: (1) that a majority of schizophrenics are 
to be found in the disorganized communities at and near the center of the 
city; (2) that schizophrenic rates tend to increase for any given nativity 
group in areas not primarily populated by members of that group; (3) that 
manic-depressive rates show a much more random pattern (than do the 
schizophrenic) and that these psychoses tend to come from higher cultural 
and economic levels; (4) that the rates for the paranoid and the hebe- 
phrenic forms of schizophrenia exhibit much the same pattern as does 
schizophrenia in general; (5) that the rates for catatonic schizophrenia are 
high in the immigrant areas, are not consistently high at the center of the 
city, reverse the paranoid and hebephrenic gradations in the Negro areas, 
and, in general, show quite different patterns than those of the paranoid 
and hebephrenic forms; (6) that the rates for alcoholic psychoses are high 
at the center of the city but tend everywhere to be raised by persons living 
in communities which are populated not primarily by persons of their 
own nationality or race; (7) that the rates for general paresis closely 
parallel the pattern of the vice areas in the city; (8) that the rates for 
senile psychoses including arteriosclerosis show a high correlation with 
mobility of population (or, if you please, a low correlation with home- 
ownership). 

: The Chicago study involved about thirty-five thousand first admis- 
sions to state and private hospitals. The study in Providence covered 
only about one thousand first admissions but roughly corroborated the 
findings of the preceding paragraph. The significant interpretation is that 
the isolation imposed upon the individual in a disorganized urban area is 
an important factor in the development oí schizophrenia. 

Obviously no psychiatrist is competent to assay such a piece of work. 
Where the authors would lean upon the pattern of the city, the psychia- 
trist comes to the same result with an emphasis upon the “brittleness,” 
the inelasticity which he thinks is so characteristic of the schizophrenic's 
social adjustment. The psychiatrist should be far more aware (than he is) 
of the compelling nature of various sorts of patterns—but he wants to 
think of them more in terms of what they mean to the individual. Per- 
haps it is but his naiveté that leads him to guess that no one of these 
thirty-six thousand patients could find himself in any of the thirty-nine 
maps or ninety-six meticulous tables of this volume. The statistical ap- 
proach must abstract from each patient one small part of that individual 
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and the psychiatrist seriously questions the validity of this approach. 
Each year, he more and more doubts that there are any individuals who 
are just Italians or who are only at a certain age or who mean anything if 
clustered only by street address. 

The book is clearly written. The work involved has been enormous in 
amount and apparently done with great care. The whole thing represents 
a further general picture of the characteristics of city growth and develop- 
ment. However, it hardly seems possible that such a painstaking piece of 
work could be done on so many people and yet yield so little knowledge 
about any one of them. 


James S. PLANT 
Essex County Juvenile Clinic 


Newark, New Jersey 


The Family: A Dynamic Interpretation. By WILLARD WALLER. New 
York: Cordon Co., 1938. Pp. 621. $3.25. 


In this book Professor Waller undertakes to answer the question: 
What is the influence of the family on human personality? He carries his 
analysis through the five principal stages in the life-cycle of the indi- 
vidual: (x) childhood and the formation of personality in the parental 
family; (2) adolescence and preparation for marriage through courtship; 
(3) marriage; (4) parenthood; and (5) family disorganization by death or 
divorce. The analysis itself is in terms of social interaction, i.e., the inter- 
stimulation and response of parents and children, lovers and mates. 

Some years ago, Helen Bosanquet (The Family) pioneered in the study 
of the human side of the family. Since then we have had a number of 
social psychologies of the family, including more recently Harriet 
Mowrer’s Personality Adjusiment and Domestic Discord and Hornell Hart’s 
Personality and the Family. The latest of these, the book under review, is 
the most comprehensive and systematic to date. Some critics may point 
out that it is a subjective and speculative treatment, but in view of the 
abysmal lack of objective data in the field, this must be true of any effort 
to produce a social psychology of the family at the present time. Such a 
treatment has value if it illuminates significant problems ànd provides a 
sound frame of reference for subsequent research. Unfortunately, much 
of our present so-called “family research” is without significance for want 
of adequate theoretical orientation. 

Waller's study is dynamic in the sense that it is concerned, not with the 
forms or trappings of the family, but with the personal experiences of its 
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members. It is dynamic also in the sense that the interpretations are 
oriented with reference to the rapidly changing world in which we live. 
The book stresses the fact that the mores of the family have not changed 
rapidly enough to synchronize with the revolutionary changes in other 
parts of our culture. The result is maladjustment. Unless the fact of a 
rapidly changing world is recognized, efforts to help maladjusted indi- 
viduals will consist largely of trying to get these individuals to conform to 
the old mores. But if society is the real patient, society needs to be 
operated on, its old, worn-out mores extracted, and a new vigorous set put 
in their place. This argument is, of course, only a special application to 
the family of Ogburn’s culture-lag hypothesis which sociologists have 
found very useful in the interpretation of social disorganization. How- 
ever, because of sentiment attaching to the old mores, the general public 
does not receive the hypothesis as kindlv as do the sociologists. Waller 
deserves praise for his courage in espousing a just but unpopular cause. 

Indeed, Waller’s zeal for a better society seems to lead him to depart 
somewhat from his role as a sociologist and to assume that of a crusader. 
While at several points in the book he disclaims any such purpose, the 
evidence is to the contrary. The desire for family change is only slightly 
manifest in the approval of particular reform programs; it is somewhat 
more evident in the selection of topics for discussion; but it is most evident 
in the author’s emphasis and proportion. One comes away from the chap- 
ters with the feeling that successful marital adjustment is a rare thing— 
almost an accident—belying the statistical studies which are cited and 
which show that most married couples do quite well. Perhaps such pes- 
simism derives from an ardent reformatory spirit. To paint an extreme 
picture of present misery is to make stronger the case for social reform. 

This is, however, only a minor weakness, and one which has its com- 
pensating advantage from a pedagogical standpoint. I have used this 
book with two groups of students and find that Waller’s pungent material 
and style make for exciting classroom discussion. Students react strongly 
to the material; there is none of the usual apathy which is shown toward 
textbooks, The apt use of material from novels and plays to supplement 
the scientific data also appeals to the student, as does the unusually 
attractive printing job—for which the publishers are to be commended. 
In brief, its approach, organization, and style mark Waller’s The Family 
an outstanding book in the field. 

M. F. NIMKOFF 
Bucknell University 
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Why Hitler Came into Power: An Answer Based on the Original Life His- 
tories of Six Hundred of His Followers. By THEODORE ABEL. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1938. Pp. xi4-322. $2.75. 


Professor Abel had the ingenious idea of offering a prize for auto- 
biographies of members of the National Socialist movement. The an- 
nouncement was made in June, 1934, and the deadline was September. 
Six hundred useful documents was the result. 

It would be difficult to imagine more interesting material for the study 
of the symbols circulated by Nazi propagandists up to that year. Yet 
Professor Abel has made astonishingly little use of it. Hitler’s autobiogra- 
phy set the model for loyal Nazis to follow, especially in the portrayal of 
underlying Germanism and in the experience of a great “awakening.” 
Although some of the extracts printed in this book repeat features of the 
Hitler pattern, the data are not reported so that we can discover how 
many of the six hundred adhered to this pattern and how the adherents 
were distributed by social characteristics. 

Not that Professor Abel eschews in principle the use of tabulation. We 
are told that 6o per cent of the contributors make no anti-Semitic refer- 
ences and that anti-Semitic allusions are most frequent among men forty 
years old and over (p. 164). There are some other tabulations of this kind, 
but there is no precise analysis of the frequency of the phrases employed 
in these documents in relation to the leading phrases of Hitler propaganda 
from its inception to mid-1934. The material has already been published 
for the study of the history of the propaganda themes of National Social- 
ism, ahd an exact study of the frequency of the occurrence and the dis- 
tribution of these themes in the Abel documents would be valuable. 

Instead of developing and applying such exact methods to the auto- 
biographies, Professor Abel has used extracts to illustrate four terms which 
he uses to name the features common to all political movements: dis- 
content with the existing social order; a particular ideology and program 
of social transformation; organization and promotional technique; and 
charismatic leadership. All this is of minor classificatory importance. 
Most analysts of political phenomena would recognize that these terms 
were their own, or at least translatable into their own system of concepts. 

The collected documents are not used in a way which improves on 
existing knowledge. Suppose we take the use of many reverent references 
to “Hitler” or to the “leadership principle” as an index of “charismatic 
leadership.” Nobody familiar with other data about the National Socialist 
movement would doubt that many people who joined the movement used 
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reverential language about Hitler. The present documents were not ana- 
lyzed to show the frequency and distribution of pro-Hitler allusions; we 
have only a few anecdotal extracts. 

The book has a number of explanatory propositions strewn about its 
pages which might have been partially confirmed or disconfirmed by the 
careful examination of the autobiographies. On page 17 we read: “The 
majority of the people .. . . favored banishing the [monarchical] regime 
as a punishment for its failure, and as an act of penance on their part for 
the mistaken sense of loyalty they had reposed in it." How do the docu- 
ments bear on this proposition? What words are taken as indices of the 
term “penance,” and how are such usages distributed among various 
groups? On page 76: “Disappointment .... was bound to evoke a vio- 
lent reaction, all the more so because the element of self-incrimination for 
giving in too easily would be present." What are the indices of “self- 
incrimination"? 

The book contains criticisms of the interpretations of the National 
Socialist movement which have been made by Schuman, Strachey and 
Brady. The semantic skill of the author is so defective that the sig- 
. nificant issues are ineffectively haridled. 

Fortunately, the data assembled by Professor Abel still exist, and it is 
to be hoped that future handling of the material can be welcomed with 
more than appreciation of his energy in collecting it, 


Hanorp D. LASSWELL 


William Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation 
Washington, D.C. 


The Law and Mr. Smith. By Max Ravin. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 

Co., 1938. Pp. 333. $3.00. 

There are numerous books, gcod and bad, to which a layman may 
resort when he wishes to inform himself about the wonders of astronomy 
-or physics, about the history of mankind, about the human body, and 
about art or even about philosophy. But, strangely enough, no popular 
book has so far been available about so vital a topic as law. Professor 
Radin's book undertakes to fill this gap. 

Obviously, such a task could be undertaken in many different ways. 
The author could have written a book about modern courts and lawyers 
and their various activities; or he could have attempted a condensed 
survey of the various branches of modern American law. Mr. Radin, in- 
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stead, has presented his readers with a concise history of the role of law on 
the various stages of our civilization, introduced by a group of chapters on 
the notion of law in general, its relation to the ideal of justice both “high” 
and “low,” about statutes and precedents, and on the difficulties which 
judges have to face when they have to decide a concrete case “according 
tolaw." Finally, in the third part of his book, he introduces his readers 
to such fundamental problems as those dealt with under the topics of 
property, tort, contract, crime, etc. While leading up to the understand- 
ing of the role and function of the law in modern American society, Mr. 
Radin deals with the law as a social phenomenon of all ages and climates. 
Any "popular" book has to steer the narrow course between the Scylla 
of oversimplification and the Charybdis of overtechnicality. No one can 
solve this task but a master who not only knows the minutiae of his field 
but who also has sufficient perspective to see into its ramifications, to 
determine its role in the life of mankind, and to recognize among the mass 
of detail those few problems which are basic and vital. All these qualities 
are combined in Professor Radin who is not a mere “popularizer” but one 
of the leading creative scholars in the field of the law. If, in addition, the 
writer has the gift of vivid presentation, the result is a work which fulfils 
its purpose. One might wish that this book be widely read by college stu- 
dents who are considering whether or not they shall choose the law as their 
professional career. This well-balanced book will also make good and 
stimulating reading for undergraduate students of social science. 


Max RHEINSTEIN 
University of Chicago Law School 


A History of Social Philosophy. By Cartes A. ELLWOOD. New York: ^- 


Prentice-Hall, 1938. Pp. xvi+ 581. $2.60. 


The publication of textbooks and treatises dealing with the contribu- 
tions to social theory that have been made by various men and schools 
has proceeded so rapidly in the past few years that one might almost sup- 
pose that the market for such books approached that for introductory 
textbooks in general sociology. Such is, of course, by no means the case. 
'The historical or comparative study of social theories is carried on—in 
colleges and universities—almost entirely in small classes of advanced stu- 
dents who are specializing in social science. It is possible, however, to 
distinguish roughly from each other two types of such courses: those 
which are offered in universities primarily for first-year or second-year 
graduate students and those that are given primarily for college Juniors 
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and Seniors. Professor Ellwood’s History of Social Philosophy is adapted 
very well for use in the latter category; encumbered with no great multi- 
tude of details, and expressed in simple, straightforward language, it 
should be quite intelligible to college studenzs who bring to the course no 
' very rich background and, perhaps, no very strong motivation. The 
author claims no originality of content for it he has made, however, some 
attempt to interpret the works of the men studied in the light of their 
historical background and what is known cf their personal history—his 
method of presentation being strictly biogrephical throughout. The vol- 
ume ends with chapters on Sumner and Ward, having begun with the 
Greeks; it is limited deliberately to European and American social theory. 
Features of this book which should interest college teachers and stu- 
dents are the portraits of great social philosophers with which it is illus- 
trated, the short list of books for general colateral reading, and the chap- 
ter references which have been carefully vcrked out in detail so that an 
instructor may easily adopt any or all of them as specific assignments for 
students in a course using the book as text. There is a brief but probably 
adequate Index. 


° Frovp N. House ' 
University of Virginia 


The Social Life of Animals. By W. C. ALLEE. New York: W. W. Norton 

Co., 1938. Pp. 293. $3.00. 

This volume contains the substance of the Norman Waite Harris lec- 
tures delivered by the author at Northwestern University. It may be de- 
scribed as the presentation for readers not technically trained in the field, 
of the findings and interpretations set fortt in the author's Animal Ag- 
gregations (1931) and Animal Life and Socicl Growth (1932), and in scat- 
tered journal articles, together with some of the most recent experimental 
and observational findings in the field of animal ecology. It is a hypothesis 
of the author that by research in animal sociology contributions may be 
made to general sociology; in fact, he gave to his book first named above 
the secondary title “A Study in General Sociology.” His survey of the 
subject in the present volume, implemented with carefully stated illustra- 
tive research cases, does seem to support the hypothesis, especially in so . 
far as researches in animal ecology provide a basis for the analysis of the 
social—i.e., of types of interdependence among living organisms—into the 
most elemental forms of interdependence that can exist. 

Professor Allee’s chapter entitled “Some Human Implications" is sug- 
gestive but does not seem to follow in any very obvious way from the 
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research findings reviewed in earlier chapters. There is an excellent Bib- 
liography, and the volume is illustrated with pictures, drawings, and 
charts. There is an Index. 


Fioyp N. Hovsr 
University of Virginia 


Primitive Religion: Its Nature and Origin. By Paur Rapin. New York 

Viking Press, 1937. Pp. x+322. $3.50. 

Judging from the number of reputable anthropologists who have at- 
tempted to write a general book upon primitive religion and who have 
failed lamentably, the task is not an easy one. In the present book Dr. 
Radin has made another such attempt but the result is no more satis- 
factory than previous ones, either as a textbook or as a definitive state- 
ment of scientific knowledge upon the subject. Obviously, no book can be 
written upon any general subject without some definition, however rough, 
of the subject itself, and religion is, of course, a particularly difficult word 
to define. It is in his definition that Dr. Radin is particularly vague and 
confused. “Religion, we may safely insist, consists of two parts, an easily 
definable if not precisely specific feeling, and certain specific acts, customs, 
beliefs, and conceptions associated with this feeling” (p. 3). This is at 
least categorical and courageous, but unfortunately it proves so slippery 
to handle that it disappears on the very next page. “Naturally enough 
[why naturally enough?] the specific feeling is not often encountered in a 
pure form among primitive peoples. It is rare among ourselves” (p. 3). 
And a little farther on: “The other component [besides the specific feel- 
ing] is the belief . . . . in spirits outside of man to whom are ascribed 
powers greater than his..... This from now on we shall call the religious 
feeling.” So we are left to conclude that religion consists of two parts, one 
part of which is very seldom present, and the second part is the same as the 
first part, or at least called by the same name. 

Starting from this confusing position Dr. Radin proceeds for the rest of 
the book to illustrate various aspects of primitive religion, and at “proof 
by illustration” he is a past master. The value of the book, therefore, isa 
value for the general reader. He will be interested in (if not particularly 
instructed by) the extracts from various religious systems. For social sci- 
ence the book has about the same value as the Golden Bough, without 
being as detailed, as well-written, or as straightforward in treatment as 


that catalogue of primitive religious facts. 


C. W. M. Harr 
University of Toronto 
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City and Church in Transition. By Murray H. LrmrER. Chicago: 

Willett, Clark & Co., 1938. Pp. xiii4-299. $2.50. 

Dr. Leiffer maintains the thesis that all cities go through something of 
the same patterns of change as they grow from the 50,000 to the 150,000 
mark and that religious institutions also have definite patterns of behavior 
as they seek to survive in the growing city. He makes a classification of 
medium-sized cities largely on the basis of their occupational differences 
as revealed in the federal census. His classification is as follows: the com- 
mercial city, the industrial city, the industrial suburb, the residential 
suburb, and the resort city. He describes, characterizes, and illustrates 
each of these types and then seeks to see the implications of each for 
church life. He sets forth the effects of each of the patterns of religious 
institutions. He deals with the objectives, the problems, and the pro- 
grams of churches in each type of city. 

In his treatment of the churcb in “Mediopolis” Dr. Leiffer works on the 
hypothesis that the church, like other human institutions, has arisen to. 
meet human needs. “Out of these great and universal desires have arisen 
the institutions which we call the family, the same drives inherent within 
man find expression in the state, the school and the church” (p. 125). On 
the basis of this natural approach to the changes which take place in city 
churches we see the fortune of churches related to the factors of growt 
and change in urban life. i 

While Dr. Leiffer speaks of securing the distinguishable types of 
medium-sized cities as a class ard while he applies certain statistical pro- 
cedures to determine these types—largely the statistics regarding occupa- 
tion—it is clear that sharper bases for classification might well bave been 
set up. The number of cases and the types of areas, etc., are so few that 
one could criticize his determination of typical cities. If, however, one 
would look at his methodology in terms of type studies instead of typical 
studies, he could have a little more satisfaction in the book. This is not 
to say that Leiffer's cities are not typical. They may be; but they are 
definitely type studies and the great value of his work rests on the fact 
that he gives one a picture of the round of life in these cities. 

The question of how one shall present his material is always a difficult 
one. Leiffer chose to present Part I, “The City," and Part II, “The 
Church in Its Community." Since the main theme of the book is really 
“The Church in the City,” the reviewer would have been happy to have 
had Leiffer deal with a certain type city and immediately deal with its 


implications for church life. 
SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE 
Chicago Theological Seminary 
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Sex Satisfaction and Happy Marriage. By Rev. ALFRED HENRY TYRER. 
New York: Emerson Book, Inc., 1938. Pp. 160. $2.00. 


From Friendship to Marriage. By Roy A, Burkuart. New York and 
London: Harper & Bros., 1937. Pp. x+161. $1.50. 


The Good Housekeeping Marriage Book. Edited by WirriAw F. BIGELOW. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. ix+173. $1.96. 


These three volumes (the first by a minister, the second by an educator, 
and the last by a diverse group of writers including among others two 
sociologists, a physician, a home economist, a business consultant, a re- 
tired professor of American literature, and the first lady of the land) serve 
to emphasize the relatively unspecialized character of our knowledge of 
the field of marital relations. For where none are expert all are expert. 
Of no area of human experience is this, perhaps, more true than that of 
marriage where in the absence of a scientific body of knowledge ‘‘common 
sense,” speculation, and moral dicta still hold sway. 

Sex Satisfaction and Happy Marriage, written by a clergyman, empha- 
sizes out of all proportion the importance of sex in the marriage relation- 
ship. There is growing evidence that the majority of sexual problems in 
marriage—which books such as this hope to prevent—are much too deep 
rooted for superficial therapy and, moreover, that the formula for happy 
marriage—when it is found—will not be written simply in terms of erotic 
symbols. 

From Friendship to Marriage is an “advice to youth" discussion of 
friendship, "dates," premarital relations, engagement, and marriage. 

The author recognizes the basic role of personality in marital adjust- 
ment but oversimplifies the problem of analyzing compatibility. In argu- 
ing against sex relations before marriage the writer attaches undue weight 
to the evidence of Hamilton's and Davis' studies and in general relies too 
much on the findings of his own tests and questionnaires, the validity of 
which are somewhat questionable. 

The Good Housekeeping Marriage Book (“Twelve Ways to a Happy 
Marriage") brings together a series of articles which were first published 
in the Good Housekeeping Magazine. In his Introduction to the volume 
editor W. F. Bigelow says, “It seemed to me that to offer our young people 
anything less than the best that I could get would be letting them down." 
The conclusion of the critical reader will be that either Mr. Bigelow has 
“let them down" or that the best is, as yet, far from good enough. 


PauL WOLINSKY 
Chicago 
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Letters of James Gillespie Birney, 1831-1857. Edited by DWIGHT LOWELL : 
Dumonp. (Prepared and published under the direction of the American 
Historical Association from the income of the Albert J. Beveridge 
Memorial Fund.) New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938. Vol. I: 
pp. xxiii4- 582; Vol. II: pp. xiii4-607. $zo. 

Of nearly six hundred selected letters about two hundred are from the 
pen of this outstanding abolitionist. In its kistorical aspect, this cor- 
respondence illuminates strikingly a crucial period of American life. 
Sociologically interpreted its significance is twofold. First, it presents 
vividly the processes involved in the radical transformation of a reformer. 
Moved by high humanitarian impulses and deep religious convictions, 
James Gillespie Birney (1792-1857), a Kentuckz aristocrat, a graduate of 
Princeton University, a slaveholder, and a highE successful attorney with 
an impressive record of public service, at the age of forty joined the 
antislavery movement. As a moral reformer who believed in the efficacy 
of argumentation and persuasion, he was at first a “gradual abolitionist.” 
Within a brief span of years, however, he joined forces with those who 
demanded “immediate emancipation,” became the leader of those who 
declared for “direct political action," and twice was the presidential 
candidate of the Liberty party. Second, the correspondence reveals the 
evolution of a movement which, although it began as a moral reform 
relying upon education, propaganda, and religious sanctions, became— 
inevitably, it would seem—enmeshed in politics. Internal conflicts and 
external ramifications which accounted for so many of the vicissitudes of 
the movement are disclosed by these letters in a manner that would be 
well-nigh impossible in an ordinary text. 

The generously footnoted volumes are a rich mine of source material. 


EDWARD J. WEBSTER 
Washington, D.C. 


In the Name of Common Sense. By MATTHEW N. CHAPPELL. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 192. $1.75. 

This book is obviously written for the layman in he attempt to inform 
him about worry and anxiety and to give him hints regarding their cure. 
As in all popular books on such complex problems, the author over- 
simplifies and at times dramatizes. On page 1 the author states that 
primitive man had no worries. Following this statement two paragraphs 
are devoted to emphasizing the supposed fact that the cave man was 
entirely free from the tendency to worry. It seems to be the intent of the 
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author to show that civilization with its complex problems determines and 
fosters worry. No one can quarrel with the idea that the complexity of an 
individual’s problems is a factor which determines his anxiety, but the 
author makes a poor point of implying that if it were not for the kind of a 
civilization we are living in today we would have no anxieties. 

The material is rather well presented and the book is written in an easy 
and integrated style. I doubt very much, however, whether the really 
anxious person will take this book seriously because the author presents 
his material with the implied but unstated intent of suggesting to the 
_ reader that he laugh his worries off. The author suggests that the anxious 

person stop in the midst of his worries and intellectually appraise the 
purpose of his anxieties. This, of course, means that the anxious person 
has the ability to stop and in addition is able to appraise his problems. It 
is true, of course, that if the person with an anxiety could evaluate his 
- problems objectively, the intensity of his anxieties would decrease. The 
obviously erroneous assumption of most writers of popular books is that 
the mere knowledge of a therapeutic method is sufficient to enable any 


person to treat himself. 
. MANDEL SHERMAN 


University of Chicago 


The Training of Prison Guards in the State of New York. By WALTER M. 
WarLACK. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
- lumbia University, 1938. Pp. xix+417. $2.75. 


The prevention of adult crime through attempts to curb juvenile 
delinquency is now a fairly well-recognized practical procedure. There is 
still the further problem, though, of attempting to reduce adult crime by 
“rehabilitating” offenders already incarcerated. This theory of rehabilita- 
tion has received much lip-service since the turn of the century; but intel- 
ligent treatment of the problem demands that the agents whom society 
has designated to protect it from the offender be aware af the conditions— 
economic, social, psychological—which have been the cause of the anti- 
social tendencies of the prisoner, From this point of view all officials con- 
cerned with law enforcement, including prison officials and prison guards, 
should be thoroughly instructed in the known factors making for crime 
and the practical individualization of treatment during incarceration. 

It is generally well known that men have come to this key position of 
prison guard inadequately equipped to perform their functions efficiently, 
intelligently, or humanely, and lacking the preliminary training and edu- 
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cation essential to the understanding of their position as a potential aid in 
the possible rehabilitation of the incarcerated offender. In recent years, 
however, there has been growing a widespread interest in the proper train- 
ing of prison guards all over the country. Wallack's book sets forth the 
experiences and recent developments of one of the best-known prison- 
guard training schools, the New York Central Guard School. He surveys 
its organization and courses of study and evaluates the general training 
program. The last part of the book contains seventeen lectures which 
were delivered at various times to the school by prominent penologists and 
criminologists. 

'The social worker, parole officer, prison doctor, prison psychologist, 
psychiatrist, and sociologist—all educational workers in a penal'institu- 
tion—need the intelligent co-operation of all other members of the insti- 
tutional staff. This co-operation has generally been limited by the ability 
of the disciplinary members of the staff to understand the many aspects of 
the problem of rehabilitation. In most prisons, as.the author states, this 
understanding and co-operation is the exception rather than the rule. 
From this fact arises one of the main reasons for the establishment of 
training courses for prison guards? This volume clearly indicates the types 
of training desirable for the prison guards, who are at once among the 
most numerous of the disciplinary staff members of a prison, and who 
have the closest and most frequent contact with the prisoners. 


NATHAN BODIN 
Chicago 


An Ecological Glossary. By J. RICHARD CARPENTER. Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1938. Pp. 306. $4.00. 

“Ecology, being the science of communities,” says the author of this 
interesting and useful little volume, “has acquired during its existence a 
vocabulary rich in descriptive terms.” 

In view of the fact that the biotic community, as ecologists conceive it, 
is composed not only of plants and animals, but human beings—every 
kind of living organism, in fact, mammal, insect or microbe, which is any- 
where reckoned as a factor in the existing biotic balance—the number of 
descriptive terms in use is already large and steadily increasing. Further- 
more, as the observers themselves are numerous and their fields of obser- 
vation not always contiguous, the likelihood of repetition and confusion of 
the use of terms is very great. This fact alone makes a glossary such as 
this valuable, if not a necessity, for students. . 
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At the same time a glossary is the first necessary step toward a dic- 
tionary and encyclopedia in which the concepts of the rapidly expanding 
science may be subjected to comparison and to the critical analysis needed 
to fit them into the logical structure of a science. It is with this further 
next step in view, no doubt, that the author recommends tliat "certain 
terms originally used for plants or animals alone be extended in usage to 
include all organisms." 


Rosert E. PARK 
University of Chicago 


Jacob A. Riis: Police Reporter, Reformer, Useful Citizen. By Lovise 

Ware. New York and London: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938. 

. Pp. xxii-- 335. $3.00. 

This book will be of particular interest to students of social movements 
and to social workers who are inquiring into the beginnings of organized 
social reform. The story of Jacob Riis is inevitably the story of slum 
clearance and housing regulation, the creation of small city parks, the 
Good Government clubs, the Jacob A, Riis Settlement House, and of 
every phase of municipal reform in New York from 1886-97. “Jake” 
Riis entered these movements at the point where social conditions become 
news. 

Riis was not as speculative a newspaperman as Lincoln Steffens, but he 
discovered for himself how to direct public attention and create a sensa- 
tion. Once, while visiting the New York Health Department as a re- 
porter for the Evening Sun, he found the officers disturbed because the 
weekly analysis of the city water supply disclosed nitrites. Riis translated 
this from a mere chemical statement into human terms: New Yorkers 
were drinking sewage. Touring the Croton watershed, he photographed 
outlets of town waste and village refuse dumps along its banks and used 
the pictures to illustrate a story called “Some Things We Drink.” Natu- 
rally it made people talk. As he wrote story after story the other news- 
papers and the public at large began to clamor for the protection of the 
watershed. 

What Riis did was, first, to interest the newspaper readers by relating 
the condition to themselves, and eventually, by directing their agitation, 
to make a public question of it. Whether or not this is the quickest meth- 
od of reform, he saw it as the way proper to a self-governing people. Con- 
vinced of the crusading power of news, Riis, as the author shows, used the 
everyday statistical facts of poverty, overcrowding, and disease with edi- 
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torial force. It was the technique of the muckraker. Filled with imagina- 
tion, sympathy, and moral indignation, Riis and his intimates, Theodore 
Roosevelt, then police commissioner of New York, and Lincoln Steffens, a 
police reporter on Godkin's New York Post, formed for a time a kind of 
“intelligence detail" in the army of reform. 

Though he spent his days and nights with the poor, Riis never grew 
cynical; neither did he turn Utopian. While Steffens exchanged activity 
for political philosophy, Riis remained a cheerful, vigorous campaigner. 
Supported, as the author makes clear, by an unusually happy family life 
and by old-fashioned optimistic religious convictions, he identified himself 
so wholly with the crusades of the day that a reviewer, commenting on his 
Theodore Roosevelt, the Citizen—a piece of pre-election literature—re- 
marked, “Whatever Mr. Riis writes is interesting even though—or per- 
haps because—he makes no distinction between biography and auto- 
biography.” 

The book is so exhaustively documented that it gives one the impres- 
sion of reading a series of affidavits, The real workings of Riis’s numerous 
projects are revealed, not in the accessible public records, but in the per- 
sonal correspondence which Miss Ware has used so voluminously. 


HELEN MACGILL HUGHES 
Chicago 


Studies in Group Behavior. Edited by Grace LoNnGwELL Covrs. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1937. Pp. x4-258. $2.75. 


The new profession of “group work” seems to be moving along the edge 
of that tenuous area which reaches between the formal] educational pro- 
gram of the school, the social agency, etc., and the informal coercive edu- 
cation of the home, the congeniality group, and the community. The 
methods employed by the group worker, teacher, or recreational leader in 
bringing about à rapprochement of the wide conventional order which 
they represent, with the moral order and social arrangement of the local 
communal world, offers a promising area for study and experimentation. 

Sociologists have contributed much to an understanding of these dif- 
ferentiated and often conflicting areas of social life, but in the five “group 
studies" edited by Miss Coyle there is little evidence that group workers 
are availing themselves of the fruits of such studies. One gains the im- 
pression that due to “the comparatively undeveloped state of the study 
of groups” (p. viii), group workers themselves feel it necessary to build a 
science of group life useful to their profession. Notwithstanding the im- 
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maturity of social science, these reports made by persons none of whom 
“had been trained for the difficult task of observation of social phenome- 
na” (p. viii), add no new material to that already made available by more 
discriminating investigators. : 

The questions raised by Miss Coyle to point the role of the "profes- 
sional leader" are hardly answerable in terms of the materials at hand. 
Indeed, they imply in the evaluation of a leadership role, the universal 
acceptance of Miss Coyle's and ostensibly her fellow group workers! par- 
ticular set of norms. These questions, apart from their ambiguity as to 
methods and objectives, do suggest the need for experimentation, in meth- 
ods of social control, carried on advisedly in the light of knowledge al- 
ready acquired concerning the processes of group life. 

Joser D. LOHMAN 
Institute for Juvenile Research 
Chicago 


New Trends in Group Work. Edited by JosHua LIEBERMAN. New York: 
Association Press, 1938. Pp. xii--229. $2.00. 


Group work is an emerging movement which has as its major objective 
the effort to professionalize the practices of workers in Y.M.C.A.’s, cen- 
ters, settlements, scouting, and other private educational-recreational 
agencies. It derives its growing body of professional knowledge from two 
main sources—sociology and progressive education—with indifferent de- 
pendence on case work. Grace Coyle’s Social Process in Organized Groups 
represents the sociological tradition in group work; this new book, along 
with S. R. Slavson’s Creative Group Education, leans heavily on progressive 
education. It is a collection of twenty reprints by leaders in education and 
group work covering such major topics as "group work and the social 
scene,” “group work as education," “leadership in group work,” “relation 
of group work and case work,” and “record keeping in group work." The 
articles are well selected and represent a wide range of thought in the 

, field: the editors have rendered a distinct service in making them avail- 
able in this form. The volume reflects the weaknesses of the movement: 
the rather uncritical acceptance of progressive educational theory by 
leaders in the group work field and the almost complete absence of mate- 
rial describing experimental group work efforts. 

CHARLES H. Younc 
San Francisco 
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Women of the Wilderness. By MARGARET BELL. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. 384. $3.50. 

Margaret Bell set out to inquire what manner of husbands the Pilgrims 
of Plymouth made and discovered that, with a few exceptions, they were 
distinctly unappetizing. The Puritans, as her historical novel well shows, 
had no small talk. 'The women worried over immediate dangers: wolves, 
Indians, and starvation. The men worried over these three, over the 
“Wrath to Come," over other people's demeanor, and, in particular, over 
the pleasure females found in wearing bright colors and jewelry whenever 
such could be had. Being, as it seems, better Puritans, the men were 
poorer human beings. Just as today, the vromen sought a larger life in 
their spare time—in scholarship, poetry, prophecy, or simply in the excel- 
lence of their housekeeping. The Puritan woman was an immensely useful 
item in the pioneer household, but her importance was never acknowl- 
edged by church or state. This denial, the author believes, accounts for 
the furious public activity of the present-day American clubwoman. 

The work is spun out of diaries and letters and every sort of human 
document. It is very well done. In her curiosity about the inner experi- 
ences of wives and housekeepers, the author has somehow evaded family 
life. She tells almost nothing of their relations with their children—a sub- 
ject of real interest to modern wcmen who have no intimate knowledge of 


life among fifteen or twenty offspring. 
HELEN MACGILL HUGHES 
Chicago 


ABSTRACTS OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


During the current year the abstracts of periodical literature will cover the period 
1937-38. The persons who have aided in the preparation of the material for this issue 
are: John A. Clausen, Hugh D. Duncan, H. Warren Dunham, Erich Rosenthal, 
Joseph S. Roucek, and Samuel M. Strong. The numerals and letters appearing after 
each abstract correspond to the items in the following scheme of classification: 


I. THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY e) The State and Political Process 

a) Sociological Theory f) The School and Education 

b) History of Sociology g) Economic Institutions 

€) Methods of Research h) Voluntary Associations 

d) The Teaching of Sociology IV. POPULATION AND Human Ecorocv 
IL. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY a) Demography 

a) Human Nature and Personality b) Ecology 

b) Collective Behavior c) The Rural and the Urban Com- 

ITI. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION munity 

a) The Family V. DISORGANIZATION 

b) Ethnic and Racial Groups a) Personal Disorganization 

€) Social Stratification b) Social Disorganization 


d) The Church and Religion 


i21. Les Equilibres sociaux-religieux [Social-Religious Equilibriums].—Equilib- 
rium is a. correspondence between the organs and functions of social life so that it re- 
sults in a reciprocal limitation of the ongoing activities. Social equilibrium is a con- 
tinuous becoming which distinguishes it from mechanical equilibrium. Since the terms 
“equilibrium” and “adaptation” are concepts, the notion of equilibrium is not an ex- 
planation but serves very well for the classification and description of the social facts.— 
Roger Bastide, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLV (1937), 107-25. (Ia.) S.M.S. 


122. La Deformation professionnelle [Professional Deformation] -—A professional 
bent changes not only one's manner of seeing and feeling but one's manner of will to 
action. This transformation of character may consist in the exaltation of certain natural 
qualities: spirit of order, of method, of intellectual probing, self-possession, and cour- 
age, and also in the exaggeration of certain faults: scorn for the life of others, cupidity, 
excessive importance attached to questions of pure form, minutiae which are regarded 
as essentials, etc. It is only in the second instance that one may speak of professional 
deformation, but in the first instance it is professional bent. The deformation of char- 
acter is double. (1) It results directly from the habits of the profession, e.g., the militarist 
having become statesman shows himself to be authoritarian, brutal, gruff as he was in 
service, etc. In a somewhat similar way the deformation can be noticed among pro- 
fessors and lawyers: they contract easily the mania of talking and of listening to them- 
selves. (2) The routine of the profession added to the pleasure derived from it produces 
a tendency to erect as a goal that which was at first only a means of attaining the com- 
mon ends of the profession: the lawyer who has to speak to convince others, or the pro- 
fessor to instruct, may acquire the habit of talking for the sake of talking. In adapting 
one’s self to the ‘special conditions of professional life, one runs the risk of not being 
able to adapt one’s self to the general conditions of life in society. It is this transforma- 
tion which is called a veritable deformation. It is the transformation of one’s mentality 
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and of one's character in the process of exercising the profession. Tt is a professional 
risk of a psychological nature—the danger that the practice of a profession presents 
for the intelligence and morality of the one who exercises it. The effects of professional 
deformation may be neutralized through mingling with those who practice different 
professions. The professional deformation of magistrates has had serious social effects. 
It has resulted in disagreement among institutions and the mores, a conflict between 
judiciary power and executive power. Le Play’s expression may well be used as a con- 
clusion: “Those who became famous in letters and in law are apt to discover and bring 
to light a truth” and, consequently, “are a force for propaganda.” But it also happens 
that “The intuition of certain questions is allied almost every time with the ignorance 
of other matters; and these qualities remain sterile when it should arrive at a complete 
truth or at a practical conclusion —André Joussain, Revue internationale de sociologie, 
XLV (1937), 123-24. (IIa.) S.M.S. 


123. Le Probléme de l'équilibre social [The Problem of Social Equilibrium]—The 
question of social equilibrium is of such a nature that it induces general considerations 
on the substance of sociology and at the same time raises the problem of action. Sorokin 
indicated that the notion of equilibrium, is inadequate for social phenomena. M. Lasbax 
points out that social equilibrium, which is a form of vital equilibrium, is the simultane- 
ous product of interior and exterior factors. Duprat defined equilibrium in this manner: 
“Social equilibrium establishes a relationship between the organs and functions of life 
in such a manner that it results in a reciprocal limitation of concurrent activities." The 
practical nature of the notion of equilibrium makes it clear that it rests on the interde- 
pendent factors of social life. Once the relation of social factors is known, we will direct 
our activity as much as possible to predict the course of events and, consequently, to 
influence it. Equilibrium is attained in a large measure in a social state where there ex- 
jsts a harmony of concurrent good will. This criterion, however, is not appropriate in 
sociology because there are important differences of strata in social life, of situations, 
interests, and ideas, and not only diiferences but sharp conflicts. There is a definite 
tendency to treat the conception of equilibrium in an abstract manner so that it is 
possible to get the existing combinations of elements.— Georges Tassitsh, Revue in- 
ternationale de sociologie, XLV (1937), 345-53. (Ia.) S. M. S. 


124. Quelques remarques sur les équilibres sociaux [Some Remarks on Social 
Equilibrium].—The use by social scientists of the notion of equilibrium contributed to 
the conception that these sciences are among the natural sciences. Social phenomena, 
however, are neither natural phenomena nor spiritual; they are psychophysical, since 
man and society are both organism ard mind. 

Social phenomena, because of this dual character, are governed simultaneously by 
natural laws and by the human mind. Sociology is to be credited with having uncovered 
the profound differences between the phenomena of physics and of society. The world 
of mind, one of the two factors in sociology, is characterized through two principles— 
the principle of struggle (comparable to the disequilibrium in the world of matter) and 
the principle of peace, which is not identical with mechanical equilibrium.— Jivoin M. 
Péritch, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLV (1937), 353-67. (Ia.) S. M. S. 


i25. L'Equilibre social selon la sociologie experimentale [Social Equilibrium ac- 
cording to Experimental Sociology].—In practical life it is said that a man attains 
mental disequilibrium when he becomes embarrassing to others through his extrava- 
gances. In social science mention is seldom made of a disequilibriated group but of a 
disorganized group which indicates a pathological state, e.g., family disorganization. Is 
it because psychology sees external things while sociology observes internal factors? 
This type of problem requires a preliminary knowledge of social morphology. That 
justifies the experimental method which makes first the analysis and synthesis of society 
before seeking to embark on the existing problems. A lesson to be drawn from this ex- 
position is that in sociology a momentary disequilibrium is not sufficient to create a dis- 
turbance; it has to be of a longer duration. The fact to be observed is that experimental 
sociology does not resemble any other science, except in its broad methodological lines. 
2 Descamps, Revue internationcle de sociologie, XLV (1937), 369-75. (Vb.) 
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126. Le Droit et l'équilibre social [Law and Social Equilibrium].—Among the ele- 
ments of social life, juridical factors have a considerable value due to the sanction and 
executive force which the state imposes on law. This fact caused the law to be regarded 
as a social equilibrium. Duprat, Sorokin, and Emile Lasbax put forward different the- 
ories of social equilibrium. In any case, social equilibrium, like an expression of practi- 
cal order, has a reason for existence in regard to the question of the unity of the social 
being. According to Léon Petrazycky, law manifests equally a tendency toward the 
harmonious rules of the different social conditions and their reunion into a harmonious 
whole not only in a particular social system but also in intersocial and international re- 
lations. If sociology should not be an integrality of the social sciences but their har- 
monious synthetizer, we could treat the unity of the social being—its harmonious 
equilibrium and its progress, not like an integrality of particular elements of the social 
being, but as a result of bringing them together.—Henryk Karnecki, Revue internationale 
de sociologie, XLV (1937), 387-94. (Ia, IIIe.) S. M. S. 


x27. La nouvelle Turquie et les équilibres sociaux (aperçu schematique) [The new 
Turkey and Social Equilibrium—A Schematic Survey].—The Ottoman Empire de- 
clined continually until the end of the World War in 1918, when it broke down com- 
pletely. This catastrophe was the result of the internal and external crisis of equilib- 
riums that subsisted in the Ottoman Empire for centuries. At the conclusion of the 
World War all that was left of the empire consisted of the Turkish nation. The man 
who is credited with the development of modern Turkey is Mustafa Kemal also called 
Ataturk (“Father of the Turks"). The Turkey of Ataturk is a state that consists of a 
system of equilibriums that can be enumerated: (1) geographic unity, (2) ethnic unity, 
(3) political unity, (4) moral unity, (5) all laws made according to the most modern 
scientific jurisprudence, and (6) economic organization national—controlled by the state. 
The motto of modern Turkey is: “Internal Order and External Peace." A schematic 
presentation of the difference between modern Purkey and the ancient Ottoman Em- 
pire will illustrate the unity in modern Turkey: 





a) Under the reign of the sultans: b) In modern Turkey: 
1. Two academic systems 1. One academic system 
2. Two tribunal systems 2. One tribunal system 
3. Two calendar systems 3. One calendar system 
4. Two horal systems ` 4. One horal system 
5. Two family sections 5. One family 
6. Two functions for the state 6. One state—one government—one 
regime 
7. One law 
7. Two languages 8. One language 
g. One nation 
8. Two systems of weights and meas- 1o. One system of weights and measure- 
urements. ments 


—A, Basman, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLV (1937), 451-59. (IIIe.) S. M.S. 


128. Quelques notes sur les facteurs principaux des équilibres sociaux [Some notes 
on the Principle Factors in Social Equilibrium].—Human life—the individual as well as 
collectivity—cannot escape the way of “love,” on the one hand, and of fear, on the 
other, without losing its social equilibrium. This is manifested in all the most character- 
istic psychical states, such as agreement, revolt, offense, regret, and moral regeneration. 
'The actual state of the entire world, tyrannized by a preponderant fear, is evidence of a 
yearning for that love which Dante speaks of as a sublime universal factor.—J. K, 
Kochanowski, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLV (1937), 461-64. (IIa.) S. M. S, 


129. Introduction à la sociologie—envisagée comme connaissance des faits sociaux 
par les causes (premier partie) [Introduction to Sociology—Viewed as the Knowledge 
of Social Facts as Found in Their Causes (Part I)].—The field of action of sociology 
is twofold: (1) the study of the strictly social fact—the interrelationships of individuals 
and the relations of collaboration and conflict that ensue—and (2) the synthesis of all 
the particular social sciences. That which coincides with the meaning of social sciences 
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is also inherent in the term "sociology." Some are inclined to regard the term “‘so- 
ciology" as representing disciplines of practice or political systems that have nothing in 
common with theoretical science. Tust as in the other sciences, however, a separation of 
pure science and applied science is an inevitable condition in research science, Sociology, 
if it is to fulfil its task, should never be confounded with politics. For us as for Durkheim 
and Kelsen, sociology is one of the natural sciences. Social facts are not isolated facts; 
they are part of the totality of phenomena in nature. A social fact is at the same time, a 
psychological, biological, chemica_, physical, and cosmic fact. We study the social fact 
through conceptual separation. We do not agree with Durkheim that, whenever a social 
phenomenon is directly explained by a psychical phenomenon, individual psychology 
and social psychology are inseparable. We agree, however, with Durkheim that the 
group thinks, feels, and acts in another manner than would the individual if he were sep- 
arate. We agree with Le Bon about the particular character of the psychology of the 
crowd, but we do not agree with Durkheim that there is a conscience collective. Similarly, 
"we do not accept the exaggerated pretention of the psychoanalytical school that inter- 
prets social facts in a hasty generalization of certain psychological theories. We are not 
partisans of the materialistic conception of histcry, which, according to our knowledge, 
is too unilateral, The distinction between normal social facts and pathological social 
facts counts among the applicaticns of biology to sociology. Among the physical sci- 
ences, it is mechanics which found application in sociology. Comte, Ward, Solvay, Wal- 
ras, Ostwald, Haret, Oppenheimer, Bellon, and Francesco de Luca, have dealt in more 
or less detail with the law of dynamics as being the sole generator of social phenomena 
and of the elementary forms of tke life of aggregate human beings. The services ren- 
dered by sociology to other sciences: the struggle for existence that applies in the eco- 
nomic theory of Malthus led Darwin to make it as a basis to his biological theory of 
natural selection and origin of the species. The division of labor of Adam Smith is to be 
found in Milne, Edwards, and Haeckel in their biological applications. Every sociologist 
should accept the view that social life has its laws. Between sociology and other sciences 
there is but one difference—the degree of probability of the laws which it formulates.— 
André de Maday, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLV (1937), 481-549. (fa.) S. M.S. 


130. Introduction ala sociologie (deuxiéme partie) [Introduction to Sociology [Part 
IY)].—The question which will be examined in this section is to know according to which 
principles the will is produced which engenders social facts. The investigation of this 
question, according to my knowledge should serve as a basis for the explanation of 
social facts through their causes. The theories invoked for the explanation of social 
facts are numerous and varied. One could group them around four main themes: the 
altruistic, the utilitarian, the historical idealistic, and the historical materialistic. Every 
one of these four themes contains part of the truth, but they are all unilateral. My 
theory of “internationalism” is the synthesis of the right elements contained in the dif- 
ferent contradictory themes. It is to be noticed that volition is not investigated here 
except from the point of view of tke motive which is attributed to it by different the- 
ories. The limited consideration as given by sociology is here investigated—the phe- 
nomenon of volition in individuals composing societies, without seeking to determine 
the origins of this volition. The internalist conception is composed of three themes: 
(1) men have always a goal, an intention when tkey act and create institutions; (2) the 
goal, followed by the individuals or the groups, be it materialistic or idealistic, 1s seen 
in the light that the preoccupations of men are pazt of those two domains; and (3) in the 
choice of means the actions of individuals or of groups are subject to the strict rules of 
utilitarianism. These themes should serve as a foundation for a new social philosophy. 
The notions of end and means are often relative. The transformation of ends into 
means and of means into ends perhaps explains why the truth to which this study is 
devoted has not been perceived sooner.—Jbid., po. 549-620 (Ia.) S. M. S. 


131. La Notion d'équilibre et la sociologie psychologique [The Idea of Equilibrium 
and Social Psychology].—In the first half of the century of the existence of sociology, 
the notion of social equilibrium was of great importance, because of its relation to the 
body of sociological theory. With Spencer and Comte the notion of equilibrium resulted 
from the dualism of means and encs. From the moment, however, that it was under- 
stood that the notion of social equilibrium did not mean what the naturalistic school 
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with its inevitable fatalism attributed to it but, on the contrary, that this notion rested 
on the possibility of human intervention and on rational conduct, the question of know- 
ing whether this notion of social equilibrium would continue in importance in sociology 
became very important. Between 1880 and 1890 there developed the notion that hu- 
man society is a product of the human mind and tbat it was transmitted from generation 
to generation. In the course of these last years the principle of sociology was modified ^^ 
and it passed from an exclusively naturalistic method to a psychological one. Since 
then sociology developed as a science of civilization so that the history of mind and 
civilization began to play an important role. The mental and moral life of all times, of 
all places, and in all its manifestations has become a subject of study for sociology. 
Actually, then, the question should be posited in the following manner: Does the no- 
tion of equilibrium still have meaning for sociology now that it has become a science of 
the mind? The notion of equilibrium as a normative idea has never been in harmony 
with naturalism. Psychological equilibrium and disequilibrium, individual as well as 
collective and social, exist in social reality, and hence equilibrium is of fundamental in- 
terest for the individual and for society.— Johan von Schmid, Revue internationale de 
sociologie, XLV (1937), 621-27. (Ia, IIa.) S. M. S. 


132. “Intelligence,” facteur d'équilibre social [*Intelligence" as a Factor in Social 
Equilibrium].—The concept of equilibrium in the strict sense of physics cannot be ap- 
plied to social facts except in a metaphorical and analogical manner. Social life is a 
continuous creation of intervals of an ever renewing equilibrium and also of intervals 
of consensus. The main distinction is to be made in the manner social facts are pre- 
sented, on the one hand, and natural facts, on the other. Certainly, the equilibrium in 
nature and those conditions in human society which correspond to equilibrium are the 
result of numerous factors. But, while in nature, it is a matter of mechanical instinctive 
factors, in human society it is a matter of conscious factors nationally directed and col- 
lectively organized. Through the activity of “intelligence” (intellectual classes) great 
correspondences are consolidated in the form of values that are imposed onall. In fact, be- 
cause of the division of labor in society, an intellectual class has arisen which undertook 
as a specific social category the task of representing the “mind” and its highest possi- 
bilities—the faculties of intellectual creativeness. Through “intelligence” those values 
are elaborated which are indispensable to life and to the evolution of the entire society. ~ 
"Intelligence" not only elaborates those values but spreads them in society. This 
group of intellectuals is concerned with the crystallization of the university of culture, 
and it has become in human society the representative of the “mind” and of spiritual 
power.—Arnost Blaha, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLV (1937), 629-36. (IIIa.) 
S. M. S. 


133. Les Aspects politiques du probléme des classes moyennes [Political Aspects of 
the Problem of the Middle Classes].— The definition of the middle classes is a task yet 
to be accomplished, or perhaps not to be accomplished. This is not so much due to the 
shortcomings of the methods employed as to the very nature of the middle classes, com- 
prising as they do groups with widely divergent income, interests, and modes of life. 
Even the relative numerical importance of particular groups within these classes is un- 
known. There is a need for governmental protection of these classes against adversity in 
recurring economic crises, and yet, if they are to continue to facilitate the exchange of 
individuals between the various social levels, there cannot be any strict governmental 
regulation. The opposition of interests within the middle classes necessitates a knowl- 
edge of their particularities before any action can be taken.—Georges de Leener, 
Revue d'Institut de Sociologie, XVII (1937), 1-17, (IIIc.) J. A. C. 


134. Les Rapports entre la propriété et le travail dans le métayage italien [The Rela- 
tionships between the Proprietor and Labor in Italian Share-cropping].—1n the general 
pattern of Italian métayage there is usually a well-defined set of rights and duties bind- 
ing the owner of the land and the farmer who works it. In addition to the yearly con- 
tract that is Grawn up, both parties abide by the usages of the region. The proprietor 
furnishes the land, dwelling, tools, taxes, insurance, and expenses of cultivation; the 
farmer is responsible for efficient cultivation of the land, for maintenance of all that is 
given over to him, and for transportation of the owner's share of the harvest to the latter’s 
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storehouses. Through an intermediary overseer, proprietor and worker are in constant 
collaboration, and accounts are carefully kept. The yearly harvest is usually shared 
equally, as are any extraordinary expenses. While there are often disagreements be- 
tween the two parties, they are seldom serious enough to disrupt the arrangement. 
Most of the farmers hope to become landowners themselves some day. Expropriated 
lands have been made available ior purchase on long-term payments to encourage 
workers to become small proprietors who may be counted on as “defenders of their coun- 
try and its laws. "—G. Jacquemyns, Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie, XVII (1937), 
509-22: (IIIg.) J. A. C. 


135. La Marché des annonces des journaux allemands depuis 1933 [The Market for 
Advertisements in German Newspapers since 1933].—During the past few years there 
has been a great decrease in the number of German newspapers and in the sale of ad- 
vertisements. While the opinion cannot be easily proved, itis thought that the restric- 
tions placed in the press by the German government are largely responsible. The field 
of journalism offers many problems that may fruitfully be studied by objective sociolo- 
an werd Eliasberg, Revue de Institut de Sociologie, XVII (1937), 522-26. (IIIg.) 
J.A.C. 


136. Centres d'études sociales sn Pologne [Centers of Social Studies in Poland].— 
The study of Poland's pressing economic and social problems is being carried on by a 
rather large number of institutes, some of which axe also concerned with the more ab- 
stract problems of sociological study. The Polish Institute of Sociology, at Poznan, is 
directed by Professor Florian Znaniecki; and, while most of its members are attached to 
the University of Poznan, it is primarily an organization for scientific research rather 
than pedagogy. Sociology is here regarded as an objective science of facts, not concerned 
directly with practical problems or social reforms. Much use is made of autobiographical 
materials and detailed descriptions of*social groups. The Institute for the Study of 
Social Problems, at Warsaw, has made researches into such diverse problems as the 

` labor market, unemployment, migrations of workers, social assistance, public health, 
propaganda in favor of the working classes, and social insurance. It has carried on a. 
number of studies in collaboration with the Polish government. The Institute of Social 
Economy, at Warsaw, is devoted exclusively to the collection of data and interpretation 
of its findings in special publications. Among its most valuable studies are those dealing 
with unemployment and the living conditions of laborers and peasants. A vast amount 
of autobiographical materials has been gathered and presented with emphasis on eco- 
nomic, social, and political aspects.—G. Jacquemyns, Revue de l'Institute de Sociologie, 


XVII (1937), 527-34. (Id.) J. A. C. 


137. Loisirs et divertissements [Leisure Time and Recreation].—The hierarchy of 
the social classes extends to their use of leisure time and their modes of recreation. The 
lower classes try to emulate those ranked above them not only in material evidences of 
conspicuous leisure but in asserting their needs for culture. The increased leisure time 
of the working classes, together with their raised standard of living, now enables them 
to partake of the most varied amusements. [Specific reports on a number of those are 
included.] Recreation is an important item in the average family budget and in the 
general economic order. Freedom of choice, the stimulation of competition, and maximi- 
zation of self seem to be the prime psychological aspects of popular recreations. The 
problem of organization of leisure time activities has been met in the dictatorships by 
state imposition and direction, and in the democracies by state encouragement and co- 
ordination. In the latter instance there are found many private organizations not func- 
tioning in the former, so statistics of recreation in the two types of state are not com- 
parable. [Reports on the public organization of leisure-time activities in several coun- 
tries are included.] In the discussions of the Semaine there was disagreement as to 
whether organization of leisure-time activity should seek to meet the popular demands 
of recreation or should offer more in the way of cultural education. There was also dis- 
agreement as to whether or not the state should take an active part in the direction of 
recreation.—Antoinette Fuss, Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie, XVII (1937), 667-784. 
(OTs, b.) J. A. C. 
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138. Le Théatre des marionettes et son intérét sociologique [The Marionette The- 
ater and Its Sociological Interest].—The popular marionette theater, designed as it is' 
for the common people, throws light on severa] aspects of the popular psychology. The 
subjects are usually historical, concerning noble characters who can be more success- 
fully symbolized by the dolls than by flesh-and-blood actors. The language is that of 
the people, the most natural in the world, except when specific dialects are used in 
caricature. The dolls vary considerably in elaborateness and technique of operation, 
with particular types confined to certain localities. Many localities have their own par- 
ticular favorite among the classic heroes, and these are evolved into popular types.— 
Paul M.-G. Lévy, Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie, XVII (1937), 789-95. (I15.) J.A. C. 


139. Le Rapport de supérieur à subordonné dans la sociologie générale; la sociologie 
de l'enfant et la pédagogie sociale [The Relation of the Superior to the Subordinate in 
General Sociology: The Sociology of Childhood and Social Pedagogy].—This is the in- 
troductory lecture to a course on the relations between teaching and social life—a course 
presenting aspects of general sociology, the sociology of the child, and social pedagogy. 
When two individuals or two groups maintain relations of any duration, there is estab- 
lished almost invariably an inequality whereby one becomes superior and the other 
subordinate. This may arise from natural differences of strength, intelligence, etc., or 
from social differences of function, of group prestige, etc. Abuses of power occur only 
when one person or group is dependent on the other for some indispensable benefit, 
whether material or moral. Such dependency may be economic, sentimental, physical, 
or purely social. Among small children dominance is based on age, aggressiveness, 
physical and mental powers, attractiveness, and, with increasing age, the increasing 
influence of social values received from adults. Most children manage to excel in cer- 
tain specialties, thereby attaining momentary superiority. Abuses occur most often 
when the hitherto inferior child attains superiority over a newcomer or a smaller child. 
In the child's complete dependence on the adultin all four of the types mentioned above 
lies a great danger that the parent or teacher will unwittingly abuse his position of domi- 
nance. The teacher must not only instruct the child in ethics and in the duties which 
superiority entails but must also guard against arbitrary acts, attacks on the child's 
dignity, and the self-complacency often attached to the pedagogical status.—Aimée 
Racine, Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie, XVII (1937), 285-302. (IIIf.) J. A. C. 


140. Bureaucratie et fonctionnarisme [Bureaucracy and the Functionary].— This 
study aims to dissociate the constitutive elements of bureaucracy as it is found today in 
those countries of Europe governed by the parliamentary system with separation of 
powers. The social importance of bureaucracy proceeds from the great number of per- 
sons whom it affects by the imposition of its forms and constraints. The word has had 
attached to it an unfavorable connotation because of the excessive influence of function- 
aries, but it denotes primarily the more and more general influence that bureaus are 
coming to exercise on all enterprises in all administrations. This increased importance 
has resulted largely from the extension of the jurisdiction of the state into public wel- 
fare, public works, regulation of commerce and industry, etc., making necessary a 
great corps of specialized government workers. Inevitably the clerks who handle the 
details are in a position to give their own interpretations to rules and laws, and to serve 
the interests of the political party in power or even their own interests rather than those 
of the people. The prestige of being a government employee and the attendant security 
and special privileges have attracted an overabundance of young workers. The feeling 
of self-importance which is derived from the individual's personal identification with the 
power of the state, and absorption in a narrowly circumscribed job where formal rules 
and precedents are all-important, sets the functionary off from his former fellows. But, 
in spite of the shortcomings of the bureaucratic system, it has served to transmit civili- 
zation and to meet the needs that are demanded of the state, guaranteeing a minimum 
existence without too heavily constraining the governed.— Daniel Warnotte, Revue de 
l'Institut de Sociologie, XVII (1937), 219-60, (Ie, e.) J. A. C. 


141. Sociologické a filosofické základy BeneSovy politické teorie [Sociological and 
Philosophical Basis of Benes’ Political Theory.]—Benes belongs to the supporters of 
critical realism, who favor a concensus of subjectivism, objectivism, individualism, col- 
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lectivism, intellectualism, or emotionalism. Politics is for him a question of the theory of 
knowledge, that is, exact knowlege of reality. But politics is also a permanent action, 
ye A humanitarian ideal —Arnost Blaha, Sociologická revue, V (1934), 7-15. (Ia; IIe.) 


142. Sociálnf mobilita jedné z našich venkovských obef [Social Mobility of One of 
Our Villages].—In general, the peasant class is less inclined to mobility than the others. 
The territorial and the professional mobility is more intensive than the religious. But 
the social mobility of the community on the whole is now much greater than it was in 
the pre-war days. The cultural mobility is caused by compulsory education. The terri- 
torial mobility frequently causes also the professional mobility.—Ant. Obrdlík, Sociolog- 
ická revue, V (1934), 25-52. (IIe! IVe.) J. S. R. 


x43. Hospodárské prvky v krisi rodinného Zivota [Economic Factors in the Crisis of 
the Family Life].—The author ascribes the late marriages of public employees in Czech- 
oslovakia to the maladjustment between the one-sided slow growth of their incomes dur- 
ing earlier years of service and the curve of needs of young married employees. This lag 
should be overcome by a more effective family allowance system. This would help also 
to solve the problem of married women in public service.—K. Mailwald, Sociologická 
revue, V (1934), 16-24. (IIIg.) J. S. R. 


144. Sociologie v Anglii [English Sociology].—Any effort to write the history of 
sociology in England must be chiefly a record of the development of more adequate 
knowledge, more precise methods, and more fundamental orientation in the special 
fields of anthropogeography, biology, psychology, anthropology, history, economics, 
political science, and social reform. Among the tendencies in social philosophy before. 
1850 that have proved sociologically relevant were deism and rationalism, for they 
helped to generate interest in the study of man's secular behavior. Herbert Spencer re- 
mained a lonely and isolated figure in British social science.—Howard Becker, Socio- 
logická revue, V (1934), 251-72. (15.) J. S. R. 


145. K sociologii nezaméstnanosti [The Sociology of Unemployment].—A total so~ 
lution of the problem of unemployment requires a program of integrally planned social 
reconstruction, one of its fundamental conditions being a sociological analysis of the 
situation of unemployment in all its social relationships and consequences. In view of 
this necessity, the Sociological Seminar of the Masaryk University carried on sociologi- 
cal research on the general standard of living of the unemployed (food, lodging, cloth- 
ing), receipts and expenditures, indebtedness, health, family life, child care, the socio- 
psychological factors in the loss of the professional status, the present daily occupation, 
the part taken in tbe social life (politics, religion, clubs), social attitudes in general, the 
attitudes to the unemployment relief, and opinions about the present crisis and its ex- 
planation. The method was a questionnaire to about two hundred persons, the largest 
part of which were unemployed workers from the industrial suburbs of Brno. The main 
results seem to indicate that the unemployed tends to radicalism or to negativism and 
eventually suffers from a kind of stupor. But they nearly all work to get work again 
and think that with work everything else will be solved.—Bruno Zwicker, Sociologická 
revue, V (1934), 296-305; ibid., VI (1935), 34-43. (IIIg.) J. S. R. 


146. Die “allgemeine” und die “spezielle” statische Methodenlehre [The ‘‘Gener- 
al" and “Special” Theory of Statistical Method].— The general theory of statistics must 
be distinguished from the special application of statistical techniques to concrete prob- 
Jems (rate computation, etc.) Statistical theory must concern itself with general laws 

. underlying the application of statistical manipulation. Special or applied statistics 
must discover techniques suited to the problem under consideration. Part I approaches 
the general theory of statistics from an analysis of its basic objects of investigation. 
Part II deals with these in reference to “special” statistical method but also takes.up 
the problem of the implications inherent in the inethodology and the concrete problems 
which must be solved when we apply statistical techniques to any specific problem.— 
Franz Zizek, Hildebrands Jahrbücher für nationalókonomie und Statistik, CK XXVIII 
(1933), 641-92. (Ia.) H. D. D. 
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147. Wandlungen in der Lebensdauer und dem Altersaufbau der Bevölkerung: 
Wirtschaftliche und gesellschaftliche Wirkungen [Changes in the Life-Span and Age 
Composition of Populations: Social and Economic Effects].——Tables are presented 
showing the change in the age grouping of the populations of European and Asiatic 
countries, The literature of the problem is reviewed, and the author points out the new 
social problems which must be faced with the increase of the aged among various popu- 
lations. He considers these effects from the point of view of an increased life-expectancy 
in middle age and a declining birth-rate. In conclusion, he states that the ultimate ef- 
fects of such a change in population need not be greatly feared. There will be no great 
overloading of the credit structure, and there will probably be less friction between 
generations than there is today.—Paul Mombert, Hildebrands Jakrbücher für national- 
ükonomie und Statistik, CKXXIX (1933), 36-70. (IVa.) E. R. 


148. Die soziale Frage in Betriebe [The Social Question in Business].—The adjust- 
ment of technique to human factors, individualization of work, and abolishment of the 
production belt, prevent technical troubles from arising. Full payment for work done 
on a piece-work basis abolishes tensions of an economic nature. The granting of mini- 
mum wages, satisfactory social relations within the working group and between worker 
and foreman also prevent tension. Hitherto sozial Politik has been focused on discus- 
sions and solutions in the economic world outside of business, while today a new orienta- 
tion has taken place. Psychological problems within business are now being dealt with. 
—Rudolf Schwenger, Hildebrands Jahrbücher für nationalikonomie und Statistik, 
CXLII (1935), 149-63. (IIIg.) H. D. D. 


149. Wachstumsschwankungen mitteleuropüischer Völker seit dem Mittelalter 
[Fluctuations in the Growth of Middle European Peoples since the Middle Ages].—The 
history of populations since the Middle Ages shows that economic conditions alone do 
not determine the growth or decline of a population. As the population characteristics 
of the twelfth and the eighteenth century show; high fertility is connected with a real 
culture in which idealism and optimism dominate life-motivations. The will to have 
children is more important than other social conditions.—Withelm Abel, Hildebrands 
Jahrbücher für nationalükonomie und Statistik, CXLII (1935), 670-92. (IVa.) E. R. 


150. Das Quantititsproblem [The Problem of Quantity].—Although qualitative 
measures are necessary for population increase, quantitative measures must be under- 
taken at the same time. Malthus saw the problem only in terms of equal increase in all 
countries, but rates of increase differ and competition naturally arises between various 
peoples. Population increase is the chief root of political change. For private purposes, 
i.e., from the point of view of the individual, a regulation of the number of children is 
desirable, but for the power of the state an increased birth-rate is necessary. The in- 
dividual must make sacrifices for the state. Birth-control practices are on the increase, 
therefore we must have laws which will punish insufficient conceptions, since the signifi- 
cance of a culture is so closely connected with the size of population. Ultimately, there 
must be international planning for a population balance.—Karl von Balas, Hildebrands 
A ial für Nationalökonomie und Statistik, CXLIV (1936), 410-33.’ (IVa, IIIa.) 


151. Die Arbeitsbuch [The Work Book].—The labor passport is a necessity in 
planning for the labor market. Those with a monthly income up to 1,000 marks and 
leading white-collar workers as well as ordinary workers must have one. Citizens and 
noncitizens, members of all races, get one. It contains personal data, a record of training 
types of experience, etc. The importance of such information for wartime mobilization 
is stressed.—O. Jache, Hildebrands Jahrbücher für Nationalikonomie und Statistik, 
CXLIV (1936), 465-80. (IIig.) E. R. 


152. Generationsdauer und Bevülkerungsvermehrung [Generation Span and Popu- 
lation Growth].—A high marriage age not only diminishes the number of children in a 
population but shows up the speed of reproduction as expressed in generation sequences. 
The growth of a population is a function of how rapidly generations succeed one an- 
other. By abolition of long academic careers a quicker sequence of generations will be 
attained.—Stella Seeberg, Hildebrands Jahrbücher für Nationalökonomie und Statistik, 
CXLIV (1936), 606-15. (IVa.) E. R. 
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153. Frankreich [France].—For the time being it is very difficult to make statements 
regarding France, since a state of flux prevails and there seems to be no social institution 
which is exempt from rapid change. Three factors external to France are shaping its 
destiny. Most important of these is Germany, the others are Russia, England, and other 
democracies. Domestic economic difficulties are not solely the result of Popular Front 
policies. Social reforms such as'the raising of wages, the forty-hour week, paid vaca- 
tions, and collective bargaining were long overdue. Attempts to reduce tariff restric- 
tions and to create more liberal'conditions for international trade have long been re- 
sisted by farmers and industrialists. The Popular Front has taken over a heavily laden 
financial structure. ‘The need of the state for money far exceeds annual savings. There 
are no more reparations from Germany. At the same time France is still in debt to 
America. In agrarian affairs the problems of farm tenancy and labor are still completely 
unsolved. The social legislation of the Popular Front has been disadvantageous to 
small entrepreneurs. The nationalization of the arms industry will probably be fol- 
lowed by that of heavy industry. It should be noted also that the real wage of workers 
has declined.—Adolf Günther, Hildebrands Jahrbücher für Nationalökonomie und 
Statistik, CXLVI (1937), 309-22. (IIIe.) E. R. j 


154. Die theorethische Erfassbarkeit des Politischen in der Wirtschaft [Theoretic 
Comprehension of a Political Aspect in Economics].—One of the most frequent criti- 
cisms brought against economic theory is that it was established by classical economists 
who were the product of a liberal:social epoch and who wrote according to conditions 
which prevailed in economic life at that time. Since a liberal economy no longer exists, 
the problem arises of how to apply such theories to a social situation such as that of 
German national socialism. Political goals have changed, but it is not the task of the 
theoretician to find the best means for the realization of these new political aims. The 
change of political aims may affect concrete aspects of economic life, but theory should 
not be made subject to these. Theory should be timeless and independent of all histori- 
cal change. Classical economics was historically bound. It was not a body of "pure" 
theory but representative of a political point of view. There is, of course, no clear or 
simple means for obtaining a knowledge of economy, since economic life is always bound 
historically. Manfred Wohlgemuth, Hildebrands Jahrbücher fiir Nationalökonomie und 
Statistik, CXLVI (1937), 385-415., (IIle.) E. R. 


155. Tolstoi et les problémes fondamentaux de la pédagogie [Tolstoy and the Funda- 
mental Problems of Pedagogy].—Tolstoy’s educational theories offer an interesting 
contrast to some “sociologistic” theories. Despite his apparent pessimism, Tolstoy yet 
believed that the child is closer to perfection than the adult. Society is a corrupting in- 
fluence. Harmonious development of all the faculties is the supreme end of life. The 
infant is pure and possessed of a kind of wisdom which experience and education may 
draw out but not instil. He represents primitive harmony such as we find in all nature. 
Education should never be compulsory. The finding principle in all education must be 
respect for the liberty of the child. The teacher must adapt the school to the child since 
the basis for all instruction is the right of the child to begin subjects when he is ready for 
them. Also, the child (guided by his'parents’ decision) must elect his own subjects. The 
teacher must wait for spontaneous choice and then mold his teaching around it. Sug- 
gestion, not force, the power of example, not precept, will shape discipline. In every 
situation thoroughgoing equality must be maintained. The child must be considered an 
equal. The relationship between teacher and child must be a whole one, i.e., the master 
must recognize that he influences the child by every response made to the child. Hence 
* how we respond to the child will determine what he becomes.—M. Marly, Revue inter- 
nationale de sociologie, XLI (1933), 3-25. CII.) H D. D. 
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